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Officers,   Present  and  Past,  of  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association 

OFFICERS  FOR  1931-32: 

President,  J.  E.  Walters,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (for  2  years). 

Vice-President,  Mary  T.  McCurley,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  Program  Committee  Jor  February  1932 
{Washington,  D.  C),  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Secretary,  Lillian  M.  Barbour,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  (for  2  years). 

Treasurer,  Frances  M.  Camp,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1930-31: 
President,  J.  E.  Walters,  Purdue  University. 
Vice-President,  Zita  L.  Thornbury,  Vassar  College. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Lillian  M.  Barbour,  Ohio  University. 
Past  President,  Francis  F.  Bradshaw,  University  of  North  Carohna. 

PAST  OFFICERS: 

1929-30 
Annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  February  1930. 
President,  F.  F.  Bradshaw,  University  of  North  Carohna. 
Vice-President,  Eva  A.  Mooar,  Pembroke  College,  Brown  University. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  M.  Steel,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

1928-29 
Annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  February  1929. 
President,  F.  F.  Bradshaw,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Vice-President,  Fredericka  Belknap,  University  of  New  York. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Lucy  O'Meara,  Radcliffe. 

1927-28 
Annual  meeting  in  Boston,  February  1928. 
(Officers  same  as  1928-29). 

1926-27 
Annual  meeting  in  New  York,  February  1927. 
President,  IMiss  Margaret  Cameron,  University  of  Michigan. 
Vice-President,  Robert  K.  Speer,  Columbia  University. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  Oberlin  College. 

1925-26 
Annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  1926. 
Officers  same  as  1926-27. 

1924-25 
Annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  February  1924. 
First  President,  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  University  of  Cahfornia. 

1923-24 
Association  organized  in  Chicago. 
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THE  Eighth  Annual  iMeeting  of 
the  American  College  Personnel 
Association  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Walters  of 
Purdue  University,  at  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  February  19,  20 
and  21,  1931,  jointly  with  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation,  National 
Education  Association,  Institute  of 
Women's  Professional  Relations, 
American  Council  on  Education,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Deans  of  Women, 
and  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars.  Attendance  and  interest 
surpassed  those  of  previous  years. 

The  opening  session  on  Thursday 
forenoon  was  devoted  to  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Standards  Committee.  This  report, 
presented  by  Dean  Robert  C.  Clothier 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  is 
published  in  full  under  the  title  College 
Personnel  Principles  and  Functions. 

An  informal  luncheon  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Harvey  Campbell  of  the  De- 
troit Board  of  Commerce. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  reports  of  placement 
and  personnel  procedures  and  tech- 
niques used  by  different  institutions: 
Smith  College,  Miss  IVIabelle  B.  Blake; 
University  of  ^Pittsburgh,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Jones;  Oberlin  College,  Miss  Ivanore 
V.  Barnes;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  R.  A.  Brotemarkle;  Teach- 
ers   College,     Columbia    University, 


Miss  Marie  Duggan;  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  Miss  Helen  Voorhees;  Grin- 
nell  College,  Dr.  Mitchell  Dreese; 
Goucher  College,  Miss  Mary  T.  Mc- 
Curley. 

At  the  annual  banquet  at  which 
Miss  Mabelle  B.  Blake  wielded  the 
gavel.  Dr.  Frank  Cody,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Detroit  Schools,  and  Frank 
Murphy,  Mayor  of  Detroit,  spoke  in- 
formally. Dr.  George  S.  Counts  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, gave  an  address  on  Futilities  of 
Vocational  Guidance  in  a  Changing 
Economic  Order.  Pioneering  in  Ap- 
plied Psychology  and  Personnel,  a 
statesmanUke  paper  by  James  P. 
Porter,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Ohio  University  and  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  traced 
the  rise  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
personnel  administration,  and  showed 
its  relationship  to  other  disciplines. 
A  paper  by  United  States  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  was  presented  on 
Legislative  Aspects  of  Our  Unemploy- 
ment Problem. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cowley,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, gave  a  paper  on  Personnel  Surveys 
— A  Report  and  an  Evaluation  of 
Technique,  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  discussed  the  Dan- 
gers of  Determinism  in  Vocational 
Guidance.  Reemphasizing  an  old 
theme  in  a  new  way.  Dr.  Stone  pointed 
out  that  there  are  two  major  varieties 
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of  determinism  likely  to  prevail  in 
vocational  guidance:  determinism  by 
commission  and  by  omission.  Both 
are  dangers  to  be  avoided.  John 
David  Beatty,  for  the  past  six  years 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Recom- 
mendations, Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  outUned  Twenty-Five 
Years  of  Placing  Engineers  of  that 
college,  which,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  few  institutions  in  the  country- 
having  fairly  complete  information 
concerning  the  employment  of  its 
alumni.  Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, told  of  an  investigation  of  data 
regarding  the  placement  of  891  college 
women,  gathered  from  seven  place- 
ment bureaus  located  in  cities  through- 
out the  country.  These  women  en- 
tered 28  different  vocations,  more 
than  half  of  them  going  into  clerical 
occupations.  The  median  salaries  for 
certain  occupations  were  presented, 
and  a  comparison  was  made  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  study.  Earn- 
ings of  Women  in  Business  and  the 
Professions.  Finally,  it  was  shown 
that  college  women  with  business 
school  training  earned  on  the  average 
$100  a  year  more  than  those  without 
such  additional  training. 

Dean  F.  F.  Bradshaw  acted  as 
toastmaster  at  the  annual  luncheon 
at  which  a  thoughtful  and  challeng- 
ing address  was  made  by  Dr.  Harold 
F.  Clark  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  on  the  subject 
Planning  an  Educational  Program  to 
Meet  the  Vocational  Requirements  of 
Students.  This  paper  is  published  in 
full. 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Culver,  General 
Manager  of  the  Employers  Associa- 


tion of  Detroit,  presided  at  the  after- 
noon session  at  which  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Love  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Storck,  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  led  the  dis- 
cussion, and  these  papers  are  pub- 
hshed  in  full.  At  the  joint  meeting 
with  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association,  Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith 
of  Harvard  University  described  A 
Survey  of  College  Vocational  Guidance 
Techniques.  Mr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  using 
as  his  topic  Groping  Toward  Guidance 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  described 
that  institution's  personnel  program, 
designed  to  individualize  and  ''per- 
sonalize" college  instruction  and  edu- 
cational service.  College  personnel 
officers,  he  said,  are  false  to  their 
opportunities  if  they  fail  to  demand 
adjustment  of  the  college  to  student 
individuality. 

The  Association  met  with  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  banquet  at  which 
Miss  Emma  Prit  chard  Cooley,  of  New 
Orleans,  presided.  The  main  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Yoakum,  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Miss  Anne  S.  Davis  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  work  of  the  White  House 
Conference.  Dr.  Alice  S.  Cheyney 
described  the  vocational  guidance  work 
of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
League  of  Nations,  and  Dr.  H.  D. 
Kit  son  was  heard  and  seen  in  the 
premiere  of  the  first  talking  motion 
picture  developed  by  the  Electrical 
Research  Laboratories  for  use  in  giv- 
ing instruction  in  vocational  guidance. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  College  and 
Professions  was  the  general  theme  of 
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the  Saturday  morning  session  which 
was  held  jointly  with  the  other  associa- 
tions. Dr.  Helen  D.  Bragdon  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  presided. 
The  following  addresses  were  given: 
Determination  of  Fitness  for  College  as 
an  Element  in  Vocational  Guidance, 
by  J.  B.  Johnston,  University  of 
IS'Iinnesota;  Survey  of  Graduates  of 
High  Schools  as  an  Aid  in  College 
Guidance,  by  F.  O.  Holt,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  A  Five-Year  Study  of  the 
Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Class 
of  1922,  by  Mary  T.  iMcCurley, 
Goucher  College;  Discussion  of  The 
Dean  As  a  Vocational  Advisor,  by  Dr. 
Iva  L.  Peters,  Syracuse  University. 
The  business  meeting,  the  minutes 


of  which  are  published  in  full,  was 
held  on  Saturday  noon,  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  very  active  and 
successful  convention. 

Limitations  of  space  made  it  im- 
possible to  publish  all  the  papers  in 
full  in  this  number  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.  Those  presented  before  the 
joint  sessions  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine. 


Part  II  of  the  paper  on  Visibility 
of  Objects  by  C.  E.  Ferree  and  Ger- 
trude Rand,  originally  announced  for 
this  number  of  the  Personnel  Jour- 
nal, will  appear  in  the  August  issue. 


Report  of  the  President  of  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association 

By  J.  E.  Walters,  Purdue  University 


A  FERTILE  heritage  upon  which 
to  base  the  organization's  ac- 
tivities for  the  last  year  was 
left  with  the  newly  elected  officers 
for  1930.  After  consultation  with  the 
past  officers  and  committees,  several 
salient  activities  and  ideas  presented 
themselves  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee felt  should  be  studied  and 
worked  out  during  the  coming  year. 
The  subjects  which  presented  them- 
selves for  thought  and  action  were  as 
follows : 

1.  College  personnel  principles, 
functions  and  techniques,  and  methods 
of  accrediting. 

2.  An  outstanding  program  for  the 
Detroit  meeting  in  February  1931. 


3.  Closer  cooperation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  industry  and  business. 

4.  Re-organization  through  amend- 
ing the  constitution. 

5.  Coordination  with  other  college 
personnel  groups. 

Principles.  As  a  result  of  an  in- 
quiry on  college  personnel  principles, 
functions  and  accrediting,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  appointed  the  follow- 
ing personnel  officers  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Principles  and  Func- 
tions: 

R.  C.  Clothier,  Dean  of  Men,  Univ.  of 

Pittsburgh,  Chairman 
Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Personnel  Director, 

Smith  College 
Earl  W.   Anderson,   Head    of    Appts. 

Div.,  Ohio  State  University 
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N.  M.  McKnight,  Sec,  Appt.  Office, 

Columbia  University 
Grace    E.    Manson,    Ass't.    Personnel 

Director,  Northwestern  University 

This  Committee  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  principles  which 
the  Association  might  propose  as  a 
basis  for  estabhshing  personnel  work 
in  the  colleges,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  recommended  functions  and 
techniques,  and  the  methods  for 
accrediting  various  college  personnel 
bureaus  and  departments.  The  Com- 
mittee immediately  started  work.  The 
result  was  the  splendid  report  by 
Dean  Clothier  printed  herewith. 

The  Detroit  Program  1931.  In  or- 
der to  have  an  outstanding  program 
for  the  Detroit  meeting  February 
1931,  the  following  Program  Conv- 
mittee  was  appointed: 

Clyde  R.  Miller,  Dir.,  Bur.  Educ.  Serv., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Chairman 

Fredericka  Belknap,  Dir.,  Pers.  Bu- 
reau, N.  J.  College  for  Women 

T.  Luther  Purdom,  Dir.,  Bur.  Appts., 
University  of  Michigan 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Woodhouse,  Voc.  Dir., 
N.  C.  College  for  Women 

G.  H.  Estabrooks,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Psych.,  Colgate  University 

The  Vice-President  was  originally 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
but  due  to  the  urgency  of  personnel 
work  at  her  own  college  she  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  resign. 
The  present  Chairman  immediately 
took  up  the  work  which  resulted  in 
an  effective  program  at  Detroit. 

Industrial  and  Business  Coopera- 
tion. To  meet  the  need  for  develop- 
ing and  soliciting  the  cooperation  of 
business   and   industrial   concerns   as 


well  as  the  schools  which  employ 
college  graduates  directly  from  the 
college,  the  following  Industrial  and 
Business  Cooperation  Committee  was 
appointed : 

J.  D.  Beatty,   Sec,   Bur.   of  Recom., 

Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Chairman 
Cator  Woolford,  President,  Ga.  College 

Placement  Bureau 
Mary  T.  McCurley,  Voc.  Sec,  Goucher 

College 
N.    J.    Aiken,    Dir.,    Placement   Bur., 

State  College  of  Washington 
T.  Luther  Purdom,  Dir.,  Bur.  Appts., 

University  of  Michigan 
Adviser  to  the  Committee — Mr.  A.  R. 

Mathieson,  Carnegie  Steel  Company 

It  was  felt  that  the  industrial  and 
business  organizations  should  have 
some  part  in  the  meetings  and  work 
of  the  Association.  To  this  purpose, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  made 
several  trips  to  industrial  localities. 
The  members  aided  further  in  asking 
the  cooperation  of  industry  and 
business  whenever  possible.  As  a 
result,  this  Committee  secured  grati- 
fying cooperation  from  these  organi- 
zations in  regard  to  the  conference 
and  also  the  general  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  exertion  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  felt  by  the  Association 
for  a  long  time. 

Organization.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  Association  there  were 
groups  of  members  who  were  mterested 
in  special  activities  such  as  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  Teacher  Placement, 
it  was  felt  that  a  re-organization 
should  be  actualized  in  order  to  give  to 
each  group  definite  intentional  and 
separate  consideration,  but  at  the  same 
time  actualizing  group  centralization 
by  means  of  the  Executive  Committee 
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of  the  organization.  The  following 
Constitution  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  redraft  the  Constitution 
along  functional  lines  so  that  each 
group  would  have  definite  considera- 
tion of  its  activities  yet  retaining  co- 
ordination with  the  central  organi- 
zation : 

J.  A.  Humphreys,  Personnel  Officer, 
Oberlin  College,  Chairman 

Eva  A.  Mooar,  Dir.  of  Admissions  and 
Personnel,  Pembroke  College  in 
Brown  University 

Donald  B.  Watt,  Personnel  Director, 
Syracuse  University 

Fredericka  Belknap,  Dir.,  Personnel 
Bureau,  N.  J.  College  for  Women 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  School  Relations,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 

The  excellent  result  of  this  Com- 
mittee's work  is  the  new  Constitution 
given  herewith. 

Coordination.  It  was  felt  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  too  many 
personnel  organizations  prepare  their 
programs  and  carry  on  their  activities 
independently.  A  great  amount  of 
overlapping  not  only  in  the  programs 
but  the  regular  work  of  these  groups 
is  apparent.  In  order  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  to  meet  and 
cooperate  with  the  other  organizations 
with  a  view  to  possible  coordination 
of  the  various  programs  and  activi- 
ties, the  following  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee was  appointed: 

F.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dean  of  Students, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man 

Elizabeth  M.  Steel,  Appt.  Sec,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University 

Harry  E.  Stone,  Dean  of  Men,  West 
Virginia  University 

Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  Prof.,  Pers.  Adm., 
New  York  University 


Fred  C.  Smith,  Registrar,  in  charge  of 
Appt.  Office,  Harvard  University, 
Grad.  School  of  Education 

This  Committee  is  still  working  on 
the  duties  outhned. 

The  Work  of  the  Association.  After 
the  different  conamittees  were  ap- 
pointed and  their  activities  started 
the  President  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  possible  work  of  the  Association, 
the  personnel  needs  of  the  member 
colleges,  and  the  trends  of  College 
Personnel  Work.  As  a  result  of  the 
survey  and  the  suggestions  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  the  essential 
functions  of  the  Association  were 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Coordination    of    activities    of 

this  Association  with  other 
groups  and  the  prevention  of 
overlapping  in  regard  to  pro- 
grams, duties  and  organiza- 
tions 

(2)  Clearer  definition  of  the  duties 

and  work  of  the  Association 

(3)  The  study  and  setting  of  college 

personnel  principles,  functions 
and  standards.  (Not  stand- 
ardization) 

(4)  College  Personnel  Research  by 

the  Association 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  place- 

ment bureau  for  college  per- 
sonnel officers  and  workers 
The  survey  showed  the  following 

needs     of     the     individual     member 

colleges : 

(1)  Closer  cooperation  and  adjust- 

ment with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college 

(2)  A  greater  coordination   of  the 

personnel  activities  on  the 
campus 
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(3)  Closer  cooperation  on  the  part 

of  each  member  college  with 
industry  and  business 

(4)  Increased  interest  of  the  uni- 

versity or  college  as  a  whole 
in  personnel  work 

(5)  Better  records 

(6)  Additional      concrete     occupa- 

tional information 

(7)  Larger  personnel  staffs 

(8)  More  objective  personnel  tools 

such  as  intelligence   and   in- 
terests tests 
The    trends    in    college    personnel 

work  as  shown  by  the  survey  pointed 

to  the  following: 

(1)  Increased  study  of  the  individ- 

ual. Individualization  of  the 
educational  processes 

(2)  Professional  training  for  college 

personnel  directors  and 
workers 

(3)  Increased   cooperation    on    the 

part  of  the  colleges  with  in- 
dustry, business,  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools 

(4)  Broader  placement  and  person- 

nel programs,  and  coordina- 
tion of  existing  personnel 
activities  on  the  campus 

(5)  Intercollegiate    cooperation    on 

college  personnel  activities 
With  these  points  as  a  background 
the  President  expects  to  base  much  of 
his  work  for  the  coming  year  upon  the 
promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  member  colleges,  recom- 
mending to  the  various  committees 
work  which  will  meet  the  situation, 
and  attempting  to  throw  more  light 
upon  the  trends  in  college  personnel 
activities.  Some  of  this  work  was 
started  at  the  Detroit  meeting. 

The   Coordination  Committee  was 


asked  to  consider  the  affiliation  of  our 
organization  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  members  asked  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  the  National  Survey 
of  the  Education  of  Teachers. 

Upon  the  vote  of  the  members  at 
the  Detroit  meeting,  the  President 
consented  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  college  persoimel  positions,  and  to 
send  to  interested  institutions  infor- 
mation about  college  persoimel  offi- 
cers and  workers  and,  if  such  were 
desired,  information  concerning  indi- 
viduals in  the  Association  who  might 
be  considered  for  these  positions. 

The  President,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Program  Committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Association,  col- 
lected forms,  pamphlets  and  other 
information  used  by  the  member 
colleges  in  their  placement  and  per- 
sonnel work.  These  were  exhibited  in 
a  large  loose  leaf  binder  at  the  Head- 
quarters during  the  Detroit  meeting. 
The  President  will  continue  the  collec- 
tion of  these  forms  and  it  is  urgently 
requested  that  all  member  colleges 
and  others  provide  two  sets  of  their 
forms,  booklets  and  other  personnel 
information  for  addition  to  this  ex- 
hibit. (Please  send  to  J.  E.  Walters, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana.) These  fonns  will  be  loaned 
to  member  colleges  upon  request  and 
payment  of  express  charges. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  and  through  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  help  of 
Dr.  W.  V.  Bingham,  Director  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Federation,  the 
annual  report   of  our  Association  is 
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being  published    in   the    Personnel 
Journal. 

The  President  wishes  to  thank  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees, the  members  of  the  Associa- 


tion and  others  for  their  hearty- 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  this  year  and  urgently  requests 
their  continued  help  and  support  for 
the  next  two  years. 


College  Personnel  Principles  and  Functions 

Report  of  Committee  on  Principles  and  Functions 
By  Robert  C.  Clothier,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Chairman 

Mr.  Clothier,  for  long  prominent  in  educational  and  industrial 
personnel  work,  is  now  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


FROM  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  Principles 
and  Functions  has  received  instruc- 
tions : 

(a)  To    prepare    a    statement    of 

principles  which  the  Associa- 
tion might  propose  as  the 
basis  of  establishing  person- 
nel work  in  the  colleges; 

(b)  To  prepare  a  statement  of  func- 

tions and  techniques  recom- 
mended; 

(c)  To  prepare  a  statement  of  the 

methods  of  accrediting  various 
college  personnel  bureaus  or 
departments. 
Your  Committee  feels  that  the  dis- 
charge of  this  commission  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  accomphshed  over 
night,  if  in  fact  it  can  be  accomphshed 
at  all.  The  developing  of  a  statement 
of  principles,  of  functions  and  of 
accrediting  methods  must  be  an  evolu- 
tionary process  which  must  take  into 
consideration  the  experience  and  point 
of  view  of  many  persons  working  in 
the  field  and  of  many  institutions  of 
differing  size,  nature,  scope  and  pur- 
pose. 


This  report  attempts  to  set  forth  a 
point  of  departure  in  this  evolutionary 
process.  We  begin  by  presenting 
(a)  certain  definitions  of  terms.  This 
introductory  part  is  followed,  in  order, 
by  (b)  a  statement  of  principles,  (c) 
a  statement  of  functions,  (d)  a  state- 
ment relative  to  methods  of  accredit- 
ing, and  (e)  conclusion. 

(a)  definition  of  terms 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  step  in 
this  evolutionary  process  must  be  an 
attempt  to  define  terms.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  such  definition.  Even 
the  term  "personnel  work"  is  inter- 
preted in  different  ways.  To  some  of 
us  it  is  broad  in  its  meaning,  involving 
all  those  aspects  of  college  work  which 
affect  the  student  as  an  individual. 
To  others  it  denotes  certain  specific 
functions.  The  former  concept  is  un- 
satisfactory to  some  persons  because, 
in  its  general  nature,  it  seems  to  lack 
specific  meaning;  the  latter  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  others  because  it 
seems  incomplete. 

As  a  point  of  departure  we  recom- 
mend as  a  definition  of  personnel 
work  the  following: 
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Personnel  work  in  a  college  or 
university  is  the  systematic  bringing 
to  hear  on  the  individual  student  all 
those  influences,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, which  will  stimulate  him  and 
assist  him,  through  his  own  efforts, 
to  develop  in  body,  mind  and  char- 
acter to  the  limit  of  his  individual 
capacity  for  growth,  and  helping 
him  to  apply  his  powers  so  devel- 
oped most  effectively  to  the  work 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  key  words  in  this  defini- 
tion is  the  word  "individual."  The 
imphcation  of  this  word  involves  the 
recognition  of  the  entire  principle  of 
individual  differences.  Personnel 
work,  consequently,  accepts  as  one  of 
its  fundamental  principles  that  stu- 
dents differ  one  from  the  other,  not 
only  in  the  mere  physical  characteris- 
tics which  are  obvious,  but  in  all  those 
relatively  intangible  characteristics  of 
mind,  emotion  and  character  which 
affect  so  greatly  their  performance  of 
different  kinds  of  work  and  their 
reactions  to  different  stimuU.  By 
way  of  illustration,  it  recognizes  that 
one  student  may  perform  with  ease  a 
task  which  another  may  perform  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty;  may 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  a  factor 
of  environment  which  might  leave 
another  cold  or  even  antagonistic; 
may  possess  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  moral  obligation,  of  cour- 
age, of  determination  which  another 
may  lack  entirely.  The  individual's 
equipment  in  such  terms  as  these 
must  be  known,  understood  and  con- 
sidered in  planning  his  work  and  in 
directing  him  in  its  execution,  if  the 
college  is  to  be  fully  successful  in  his 
education. 


It  is  obvious  that  knowing  and 
steering  the  student  thus  cannot  be 
isolated  in  any  one  department.  Per- 
sonnel work  cannot  be  departmental- 
ized, except  for  certain  specific  func- 
tions which  will  be  discussed  later. 
Rather  personnel  work  must  be  a 
leaven  throughout  the  whole  college 
and  these  influences,  of  which  we 
speak  in  our  definition,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  student  by  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him — by 
professor,  instructor,  dean,  registrar, 
adviser,  coach,  proctor,  yes  even 
janitor.  It's  not  the  official  status 
that  makes  the  good  personnel  man, 
it's  the  sincerity  and  intelligence  of  his 
interest  in  the  student. 

This  statement  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  personnel  work  naturally 
raises  the  question:  "V^Tiat  is  the  offi- 
cial status  of  personnel  work  in  a 
college? 

In  other  words  personnel  work  in 
a  college  consists  in  promoting  a  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tors and  instructors  which  is  favorable 
to  the  consideration  of  the  student 
as  an  individual  and  in  maintain- 
ing such  services,  outside  the  purely 
academic  functions,  as  contribute  to 
the  individual  student's  success  at 
college  (e.g.,  personal  and  vocational 
guidance,  health,  mental  hygiene, 
financial  counselling  and  assistance, 
housing,  placement). 

Although  personnel  work  is  con- 
ducted in  different  ways  in  different 
institutions,  it  is  generally  directed 
through  a  department  generally  known 
as  the  Personnel  Department.  A 
definition  might  be  expressed  as 
follows : 
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The  Personnel  Department  is  that 
department     of    the    administration 
or  that  group  of  persons  in  which  in- 
itiative and  responsibility  for  the  per- 
sonnel work  of  the  college  is  vested. 
This  department  may  have  different 
titles   in  different  institutions,  differ- 
ent powers,  different   responsibilities, 
according  to  the  tjrpe  of  organization 
and  nature  of  work  in  those  institu- 
tions  but   its   field    and    purpose    is 
to  promote  throughout  the  college  the 
sympathetic  and  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  student  as  an  individual. 

Except  for  such  functions  as  exist  as 
hne  functions  within  the  Personnel 
Department  (such  as,  for  instance, 
personnel  counselling,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  placement),  the  Personnel 
Department  usually  functions  with- 
out authority  in  promoting  the  per- 
sonnel point  of  view  throughout  the 
organization,  through  developing  a  co- 
operative working  relationship  with 
administrators,  educational  heads, 
members  of  faculties  and  others  based 
on  service  rendered.  The  possession 
of  administrative  authority  is  regarded 
as  a  very  questionable  advantage  as  a 
personnel  point  of  view  cannot  be 
legislated  into  existence;  administra- 
tors and  teachers  will  entertain  it  in 
their  relations  with  students  only  if 
they  believe  in  it  and  no  amount  of 
legislation  can  effect  it  otherwise. 

The  directing  head  of  the  Personnel 
Department,  or  where  no  formal  per- 
sonnel department  exists,  that  officer 
or  executive  who  by  virtue  of  his 
position  or  his  interest  assumes  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  personnel  work  in 
a  college,  is  known  as  the  Personnel 
Director,  or  other  equivalent  title. 
He  reports  directly  to  the  president. 


or  administrative  head  of  the  college, 
whom  he  represents  in  this  work. 
Stated  as  a  definition: 

The    Personnel    Director    is    that 
official  or  executive,  reporting  directly 
to    the    administrative    head    of   the 
college,  who  assumes  initiative  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  personnel  program  of  the  institu- 
tion.    As  a  staff  officer  he  cooperates 
with  other  administrative  and  educa- 
tional heads  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  individual  student  in  all  his 
college  relationships  both  inside  and 
outside    the   classroom.    As    a    line 
officer  he  assumes  direction  of  those 
personnel  functions   which  adminis- 
tratively lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  personnel  department. 
Our   definition   of   personnel   work 
includes  the  phrase  "and  helping  him 
(the  student)  to  apply  his  powers  so 
developed  most  effectively  to  the  work 
of   the   world."     In   short    personnel 
work  necessarily  includes  the  functions 
of  vocational  guidance  and  placement. 
It  seems  appropriate,  at  this  point, 
to  set  forth  two  additional  definitions. 
Vocational  guidance  is  that  service 
which  the  college  renders  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  which  serves  to  assist 
him  in  evaluating  his  own  aptitudes 
and  interests,  to  acquire  knowledge 
about  many  fields  of  work  and  the  re- 
quirements for  success  in  those  fields, 
and  to  decide  wisely  m  which  field  of 
endeavor  he  will  most  likely  find  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction. 
And 

Placement  is  that  service  which  the 
college  renders  to  the  individual 
student  which  enables  him  to  learn  of 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  his  selec- 
tion and  to  secure  that  position  in 
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which  he  will  most  likely  find  success 
and  satisfaction. 

(b)  principles 

In  these  several  definitions  certain 
principles  have  been  set  forth.  At 
the  risk  of  repetition,  we  present 
here  a  general  statement  of  principles : 

1.  Every  student  differs  from 
every  other  student  in  aptitudes, 
inherited  or  acquired — those  pow- 
ers of  hand  and  brain  which  are  his 
tools  of  workmanship;  in  interests, 
those  impulses  and  motives  which 
stimulate  or  inhibit  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  at  different  kinds  of 
work;  in  character  traits — integrity, 
perseverance,  etc.  The  college 
must  know  these  qualifications  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  must 
utilize  that  knowledge  in  planning 
his  college  course,  both  within  and 
without  the  curriculum,  in  stimu- 
lating him  to  pursue  it,  and  in 
guiding  him  afterward  to  his  voca- 
tional opportunity, 

2.  Every  agency  within  the  col- 
lege should  consider  these  differences 
between  students — the  administra- 
tive officials;  the  educational,  per- 
sonal and  vocational  counsellors;  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  and 
others  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
students  as  individuals. 

3.  The  Personnel  Department, 
under  the  Personnel  Director,  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
this  point  of  view  throughout  the 
organization.  In  promoting  it,  the 
Personnel  Department  will  work 
through  the  administrative  heads 
of  schools  and  departments  and 
through  their  associates  and  sub- 


ordinates. The  relationship  is  or- 
dinarily an  informal  and  personal 
one,  without  authority. 

4.  Each  college  should  provide 
adequate  facihties — in  terms  both 
of  procedures  and  equipment — for 
the  maintenance  of  harmonious  and 
effective  relationships  among  stu- 
dents, faculty  members  and  admin- 
istrative officials. 

5.  Each  college  should  select  its 
students  with  proper  knowledge  of 
their  qualifications  and  with  due 
regard  to  their  fitness.  This  is  a 
function  in  which  the  Personnel 
Department  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
active  interest. 

6.  Supplementing  the  teaching 
work  of  the  members  of  the  facul- 
ties, the  college  should  make  provi- 
sion for  the  counselling  of  students 
on  educational,  personal  and  voca- 
tional matters.  In  each  instance  the 
counselling  should  be  based  upon  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  student's 
aptitudes  and  interests  and  of  all 
other  factors  present  in  the  situa- 
tion. Good  counselling  provides 
for  the  student  to  reach  his  own 
decision  in  any  uncertainty  with  the 
counsellor's  assistance,  rather  than 
for  him  to  accept  the  counsellor's 
decision, 

7.  The  college  should  provide  a 
plan  for  the  continuing  orientation 
of  its  students  as  they  embark  upon 
each  new  phase  of  their  college  life — 
from  the  secondary  school  senior 
entering  the  junior  college  to  the 
college  graduate  embarking  upon 
his  life  work. 

8.  The  college  must  assume  its 
share  of  responsibifity  for  the  physi- 
cal health  of  the  students,  as  their 
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physical  health  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  of  its  effect  upon  their 
success  in  their  college  work.  This 
function  is  usually  exercised  by  a 
department  of  student  health,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  physicians 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  college. 

9.  The  college  must  assume  its 
share  of  responsibihty  for  the  men- 
tal health  of  its  students  for  the 
same  reasons  as  apply  to  their 
physical  health,  and  must  maintain 
a  mental  hygiene  service  as  a  part 
of,  or  parallel  to,  its  physical  health 
service. 

10.  The  student's  physical  en- 
vironment, including  his  living  en- 
vironment, has  a  real  effect  upon 
his  morale  and  upon  his  success  in 
his  work.  In  still  other  ways  it 
has  its  effect  upon  the  student's 
personality  development.  It  is  the 
responsibihty  of  the  college  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  facihties  for 
its  students. 

11.  The  college  should  assist  those 
students  whose  collegiate  progress 
is  threatened  by  financial  anxieties 
to  secure  part-time  employment; 
it  should  provide  loan  funds  which 
can  be  made  available,  in  emer- 
gency, to  responsible  students  on  a 
definite  refund  basis;  it  should  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  deserving  and 
needy  students. 

12.  The  so-called  extra-curricular 
activities  should  be  recognized  as 
potential  agencies  of  character  de- 
velopment and  should  be  encour- 
aged and  directed  by  the  college 
but  without  impairing  the  student's 
initiative,     leadership,     organizing 


abiUty  and  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  should  be  integrated  so  far  as 
possible  with  the  work  of  the 
curriculum. 

13.  Adequate  records  are  essen- 
tial to  good  personnel  work.  The 
personnel  records  of  a  college  should 
(so  far  as  possible)  be  brought  to- 
gether in  one  place  so  that  personnel 
officers,  deans,  instructors — anyone 
interested  in  a  student's  progress — 
may  find  there  a  complete,  cumula- 
tive record  of  his  history,  back- 
ground, scholastic  and  extra-scholas- 
tic activities,  personal  qualification, 
physical  and  mental  ratings,  inter- 
ests, objectives,  etc.,  in  order  that 
projected  action  may  in  each  in- 
stance be  taken  with  due  regard  to 
all  the  facts. 

14.  The  college  must  recognize 
that  research  is  an  integral  part  of 
its  personnel  work  and  must  make 
adequate  provision,  in  staff  and 
equipment,  for  it. 

15.  The  college  should  make 
available  to  the  student  full  infor- 
mation about  the  nature,  oppor- 
tunity and  requirements  of  differ- 
ent vocations  and  should  help  him 
evaluate  his  own  aptitudes  and 
interests  in  the  light  of  such  infor- 
mation in  an  attempt  to  decide 
wisely  what  vocation  to  take  up 
upon  graduation.  In  each  case 
the  student  himseff  should  make  the 
decision. 

16.  The  college  should  establish 
contacts  with  as  many  employers 
as  possible  in  fields  of  vocational 
activity  in  order  to  help  its  students, 
upon  graduation,  "to  apply  their 
powers  most  effectively  to  the  work 
of  the   world."     In  each   instance 
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the  student  should  "place"  himself. 
The  college  should  follow-up  the 
students  so  assisted  to  make  sure 
their  powers  are  applied  effectively, 
and  aid  those  who  are  misplaced  to 
find  their  proper  places. 

(c)    FUNCTIONS 

A  consideration  of  these  principles 
emphasizes  the  point  of  view  that  in 
personnel  work  we  are  interested  in 
the  individual  student's  development, 
not  in  any  one  phase  of  his  program 
such  as  scholarship,  intellect,  leader- 
ship, but  from  the  aspect  of  his  whole 
personality.  We  are  concerned  with 
all  those  methods  and  procedures 
which  bring  influences  to  bear  upon 
him  "of  whatever  nature."  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  functions. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  agency,  such 
as  the  National  Association  of  Place- 
ment and  Personnel  Officers,  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  personnel  functions  with 
any  expectation  that  such  a  list  will 
satisfy  conditions  on  all  campuses. 
On  one  campus,  certain  functions  will 
be  found  essential,  on  another  unim- 
portant. Where  a  restricted  interpre- 
tation of  personnel  work  is  accepted, 
many  of  the  functions  which  are  hsted 
in  this  section  will  appear  irrelevant. 
Where  personnel  work  is  interpreted 
broadly  in  the  sense  of  our  original 
definition,  it  is  apparent  that  all  these 
functions  should  be  considered. 

Certain  of  these  functions  will  fall 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  personnel  department,  over 
which  the  Personnel  Director  has  a 
direct  line  of  control.  Others  will  fall 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  other  departments;  these  are  the 
functions  with   which   the   Personnel 


Department  has  merely  a  stafif  rela- 
tionship. 

Wliether  the  Personnel  Department 
exercises  a  line  or  a  staff  influence  over 
a  given  function  depends  upon  the 
set-up  in  that  particular  college. 

1.  Selection  of  students.  Debar- 
ment of  appUcants  whose  Hkelihood 
of  success  in  college  is  neghgible. 
Direction  of  others  to  those  schools 
and  courses  in  which  they  will  most 
likely  find  success. 

2.  Selection  of  instructors.  The 
personnel  situation  in  a  college  is 
vitally  affected  by  the  type  of  in- 
structors engaged.  Those  incap- 
able of  taking  a  sincere  and  intelU- 
gent  interest  in  the  individual 
student  should  be  debarred. 

3.  Orientation  of  students. 
Adoption  of  procedures  which  serve 
to  integrate  the  student  with  his  new 
environment  and  offset  those  nega- 
tive influences,  arising  from  un- 
famiharity  with  new  personaHties 
and  procedures,  which  tend  to  re- 
tard a  student  in  his  work. 

4.  Educational  guidance.  Adop- 
tion of  procedures  which  vAW  serve 
to  assist  the  student  select  those 
curricula  and  courses  of  study  which 
will  best  serve  his  cultural  and  voca- 
tional objectives. 

5.  Personal  Counselhng.  Adop- 
tion of  procedures  which  serve  to 
assist  the  student  solve  those  prob- 
lems of  a  social  or  personal  nature 
which,  unsolved,  tend  to  impede 
him  in  his  work. 

6.  Scholastic  motivation.  Dis- 
covery and  development  of  incen- 
tives, through  personal  conference  or 
otherwise,  which  will  stimulate  the 
individual  student  to  succeed  best 
in  his  work. 
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7.  Housing  service.  Assuring  the 
student  a  housing  environment 
which  will  make  for  morale  and 
effective  work. 

8.  Financial  assistance  for  needy 
students,  in  the  form  of  part-time 
employment  made  available  through 
an  employment  bureau  or  through 
loans  or  scholarships. 

9.  Supervision  and  direction  of 
extra-curricular  activities,  including 
athletics  and  fraternities. 

10.  Supervision  of  student  health, 
through  control  of  environment  and 
through  individual  examination  and 
treatment  where  necessary. 

11.  Mental  hygiene.  Mainte- 
nance of  staff  of  counsellors  and 
psychiatrists  equipped  to  help  all 
students  attain  as  favorable  mental 
attitude  toward  their  work  as  possi- 
ble and  to  treat  those  who  are  badly 
adjusted  or  mentally  ill. 

12.  Maintenance  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel records,  furnishing  full  in- 
formation about  each  student  to 
instructors,  advisers  and  others  who 
have  to  do  with  him. 

13.  Research.  A  continuing  study 
and  investigation  of  factors  in  the 
personnel  situation  of  the  college. 

14.  Vocational  guidance.  Main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  informational 
and  advisory  service  to  assist  individ- 
ual students  to  learn  about  different 
occupations,  and  to  analyze  their 
own  powers,  and  to  choose  wisely 
their  life  careers. 

15.  Placement.  Maintenance  of 
a  service  to  assist  graduating  stu- 
dents find  positions  for  which  they 
are  qualified  and  in  which  they  will 
most  likely  find  success. 

It  is  not  the  Conomittee's  claim  that 


this  fist  of  functions  is  final,  nor  com- 
plete. These  fifteen  functions  are  set 
forth  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the 
discussion  and  are  subject  to  review. 

(d)  methods  of  accrediting 

Your  Committee  approaches  the 
problem  of  devising  methods  of  ac- 
crediting colleges  according  to  the 
effectiveness  of  their  personnel  work 
with  grave  doubts  as  to  the  desir- 
ability and  practicabihty  of  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  organization  such  as  ours 
has  yet  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  definite  set  of  standards  by  which 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  per- 
sonnel work  in  a  college. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  dealing 
with  values  it  is  hard  to  measure  be- 
cause the  effectiveness  of  personnel 
work  in  a  college  depends  not  so  much 
on  what  is  done  as  on  how  it  is  done. 
By  way  of  illustration,  a  college  which 
has  no  plan  for  vocational  guidance 
may  be  guiding  its  pupils  very  effec- 
tively through  informal  methods  and 
another  with  a  vocational  guidance 
plan  well  worked  out  on  paper  may, 
through  the  personal  inadequacy  of 
its  counsellors,  fall  far  short  of  real 
success. 

The  devising  of  methods  of  accredit- 
ing colleges  according  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  personnel  work  must 
similarly  be  a  matter  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, rather  than  of  abrupt 
legislation.  Without  any  thought  of 
accrediting,  however,  it  is  logical  that 
a  college  should  constantly  take  stock 
of  its  own  situation  in  order  to  know 
what  phases  of  its  personnel  work  are 
being  well  done  and  which  are  not 
being  well  done.     As  a  point  of  de- 
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parture  in  such  a  self-analysis,  your 
Committee  proposes  the  following 
questions  which  the  administrative 
official  of  a  college  might  ask  himself 
and  his  associates. 

1.  Does  the  college  make  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, to  debar  those  whose  pre- 
vious record  and  personal  analysis 
indicate  a  likehhood  of  failure,  to 
direct  others  to  those  schools  and 
courses  in  which  they  will  most 
Ukely  find  success? 

2.  Does  the  college,  in  selecting 
instructors,  consider  their  point  of 
view  on  personnel  matters  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  interest  in  students 
as  distinct  from  their  interest  in 
course  content? 

3.  Does  the  college  have  a  well- 
defined,  carefully  worked-out  plan 
for  the  orienting  of  its  new  students, 
for  helping  the  student  make  a 
happy  adjustment  to  each  new 
phase  of  his  college  life? 

4.  Does  the  college  have  a  well- 
defined,  successfully-operating  plan 
to  guide  its  students  wisely  in  or- 
ganizing their  college  campaign  and 
in  selecting  their  curricula  and 
courses  of  study? 

5.  Does  the  college  have  a  well- 
defined,  successfully-operating  plan 
to  guide  and  assist  the  student  in 
solving  social  and  personal  problems? 

6.  Is  the  college  as  a  whole  in- 
spired with  the  importance,  not  only 
of  instructing  the  student,  but  of 
inspiring  him  to  make  the  most  of 
such  instruction?  Has  it  developed 
techniques  of  bringing  definite  in- 
centives to  bear  on  him? 

7.  Does  the  college  provide  for  the 
adequate  housing  of   its  students? 


8.  Does  the  college  cooperate 
effectively  with  the  student  in 
meeting  his  economic  problems  (a) 
by  helping  him  obtain  congenial 
and  remunerative  part-time  em- 
ployment, (b)  by  granting  loans 
when  necessarj',  (c)  by  granting 
scholarships  to  students  of  high 
potentiaHty? 

9.  Does  the  college  regard  extra- 
curricular activities  as  supplemen- 
tary agencies  of  education  and  char- 
acter-development, and  supervise 
them  accordingly? 

10.  Does  the  college  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  physical  health  of 
the  students  through  a  medical  de- 
partment which  studies  each  student 
as  an  individual  and  recommends 
specific  treatment  when  necessary, 
either  for  prevention  of  disability 
or  for  cure;  through  continuous  in- 
spection of  the  student's  environ- 
ment from  the  sanitary  point  of 
view? 

11.  Does  the  college  maintain  a 
mental  hygiene  service  through 
which  students  are  kept  in  good 
mental  health  and  those  who  are  ill 
or  seriously  maladjusted  are  given 
restorative  treatment? 

12.  Does  the  college  maintain 
adequate  personnel  records  in  such 
a  way  that  all  significant  informa- 
tion about  an  individual  student  is 
made  available  to  administrators 
and  teachers,  enabling  them  to 
deal  with  him  more  understandingly 
and  more  effectively? 

13.  Does  the  college  recognize  the 
significance  of  research  in  personnel 
work  and  provide  adequately  for  its 
maintenance? 

14.  Does  the  college  maintain  a 
cooperative   relationship   with   em- 
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ployers  on  an  extensive  scale  through 
which  its  graduating  seniors  are 
assisted  in  obtaining  permanent 
positions  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work? 

15.  Is  there  a  personnel  depart- 
ment under  an  officer  reporting 
directly  to  the  administrative  head 
of  the  college  whose  responsibihty 
it  is  to  promote  the  development 
of  such  personnel  activities  as  these, 
either  indirectly  as  a  staff  function 
or  directly  as  a  line  function,  into  a 
coordinated  ^personnel  program? 

(e)  conclusion 

The  heart  of  personnel  work  fies  in 
the  genuine  and  intelligent  interest  of 
instructors  and  others  in  the  individual 
student.  Its  ends  are  well  served  if 
the  instructor  thinks  of  his  subject  as 
a  means  of  teaching  the  student, 
poorly  served  if  he  thinks  of  the  stu- 
dent as  a  means  of  teaching  his  subject. 
Its  purposes  are  advanced  if  those 
services  outside  the  classroom  which 
remove  obstacles  and  help  him  make 
the  most  of  his  college  career  are  well- 
organized  and  operating  effectively, 
retarded  if  they  are  not. 


Sometimes  personnel  work  is  organ- 
ized under  a  centralized  control  and 
this  type  of  organization  has  certain 
advantages.  More  generally  it  is  de- 
centraHzed,  each  department  and  each 
individual  assuming  responsibiUty  for 
his  part  of  the  work.  When  the  work 
is  decentrahzed  in  this  way,  provision 
should  be  made — as  herein  set  forth — 
for  the  coordination  of  these  independ- 
ent but  related  functions  through  a 
Personnel  Director,  or  other  person  or 
group  of  persons,  who  can  visuahze  the 
situation  as  a  whole  and  contribute 
initiative  and  assistance  where  needed. 

In  closing  we  recommend  that  the 
Association  regard  this  report  as  the 
point  of  departure  in  a  continuing 
study  of  principles  and  functions,  that 
our  objectives  may  become  clearer  and 
clearer  and  our  procedures  more  and 
more  effective.  There  will  be  ad- 
vantage in  making  haste  slowly. 
The  Committee  on  Principles  and 
Functions : 

Robert  C.  Clothier,  Chairman, 

Mabelle  B.  Blake, 

Earl  W.  Anderson, 

N.  M.  McKnight, 

Grace  E.  Manson. 
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FIVE  or  six  years  ago  L.  B.  Hop- 
kins, then  personnel  director  at 
Northwestern  and  now  presi- 
dent of  Wabash  College,  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education 


made  a  survey  of  the  personnel  prac- 
tices then  employed  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  He  visited  and 
studied  sixteen  colleges  and  universi- 
ties.    His  report,  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  significant  studies  pub- 
lished during  the  short  Ufe  of  college 
personnel  administration,  has  exer- 
cised an  important  definitive  influence 
upon  subsequent  developments.  It  is, 
I  suspect,  generally  recognized  as  a 
basic  and  stimulating  source  document 
for  all  college  personnel  officers.  In 
the  five  years,  however,  that  have  in- 
tervened between  the  pubUcation  of 
the  Hopkins  Study  and  today  many  a 
wheel — some  old,  some  new — has  been 
turned  by  the  currents  that  have 
passed  under  the  proverbial  bridge, 
and  this  paper  is  being  written  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  a  method 
of  classifying  and  cataloguing  these 
turned  wheels. 

Mr.  Hopkins  made  a  national  sur- 
vey. The  survey  being  here  discussed 
is  of  the  local  or  institutional  variety. 
The  need  of  such  a  specialized  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Hopkins'  work  must  be 
patent  to  everyone.  Agencies  sever- 
ally called  Personnel  Bureaus,  Offices, 
or  Departments  have  sprung  up  in  the 
American  college  during  the  past  dozen 
years  almost  as  numerously  as  the 
volunteers  of  Gideon.  Hardly  a  col- 
lege exists  today  which  has  not  since 
1920  added  a  personnel  worker  of  some 
description  to  its  staff.  In  some  in- 
stitutions many  such  officers  have  been 
appointed,  so  many  in  fact  that  not  in- 
frequently they  get  in  one  another's 
way.  The  functions  being  performed 
by  these  individuals  are  indubitably 
all  essential,  but  in  observing  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  offices  one  almost 
inevitably  agrees  with  Dean  Hawkes  of 
Columbia  University  that  each  insti- 
tution should  make  an  inventory  of 
its  personnel  procedures  in  an  effort 
to  coordinate  them.     In  1927  Dean 


Hawkes  wrote  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  President  of  Columbia  University: 

The  time  has  come,  for  us  to  take  an 
account  of  stock  of  all  of  the  work  for  the 
individual  that  is  being  done  outside  the 
classroom,  and  to  make  up  our  minds  what 
is  worth  doing,  how  it  may  be  related  to 
classroom  work,  or  what  we  may  wisely 
omit.  ...  In  Columbia  College  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  intelligent  thought  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  individual  outside  the 
classroom,  and  since  most  of  the  channels 
through  which  this  work  is  accomplished 
have  been  established  independently  it  is 
an  opportune  time  to  get  as  impartial  an 
opinion  as  possible  regarding  the  scope  of 
our  responsibility  in  this  direction  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  effective  coordination 
of  our  present  agencies  with  each  other 
and  with  the  teaching  staff." 

At  the  time  Dean  Hawkes  wrote 
Columbia  College  supported  at  least 
ten  separate  and  independent  per- 
sonnel units,  among  them  an  admis- 
sions office,  a  placement  bureau,  a 
student  social  center,  several  educa- 
tional counselors  attached  to  the 
dean's  office,  a  medical  service,  and 
several  others.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  same  year  some 
seventeen  independent  and  uncoor- 
dinated student  personnel  units  flour- 
ished, and  at  Ohio  State  University 
this  year  we  have  sixteen,  most  of 
which  have  come  into  existence  during 
the  past  decade. 

The  rapidity  with  which  student 
personnel  agencies  have  grown  up  not 
only  in  these  three  institutions  but  all 
over  the  country  testifies  to  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  services 
performed  by  personnel  officers,  but 
the  development  has  been  so  vig- 
orously rapid  that  personnel  adminis- 
tration  in   many  institutions  has  all 
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but  grown  out  of  hand.  Coordina- 
tion and  articulation  are  seldom 
characteristics  of  pioneer  enterprises, 
and  the  personnel  movement  in  the 
colleges  of  the  country  has  many  of 
the  advantages  and  most  of  the  limita- 
tions associated  with  pioneer  ventures. 
Thus  personnel  units  set  up  to  work 
toward  the  same  common  end,  too 
frequently  work  independently  and  in 
all  but  complete  ignorance  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  other  agencies 
working  in  the  same  institutions. 
When  a  single  university  supports 
from  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  per- 
sonnel offices  all  plying  their  independ- 
ent ways,  the  resulting  confusion  and 
inefficiency  amounts  almost  to  an 
administrative  scandal.  Very  likely 
most  members  of  this  audience  can 
point  to  examples  of  such  confusion  in 
their  own  institutions  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  labor  the  point. 
Obviously  all  personnel  units  in  college 
should  be  coordinated.  Obviously 
each  unit  should  be  performing  its 
specialized  service  toward  the  common 
end  of  educating  college  students, 
while  understanding  the  functions  of 
and  cooperating  with  other  existing 
agencies.  Coordination,  however,  de- 
pends upon  an  adequate  appraisal  of 
all  the  facts,  and  to  propose  a  method 
of  assembling  the  facts  is,  as  remarked, 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 

Before  we  may  begin,  however,  to 
discuss  the  technique  of  making  a  sur- 
vey it  is  essential  that  we  determine 
what  is  to  be  surveyed.  Some  cri- 
terion or  series  of  criteria  needs  to  be 
set  up  to  determine  which  University 
functions  may  be  considered  to  be  per- 
sonnel activities  and  which  not.  It 
should  be  possible  to  check  through 


all  the  services  the  University  per- 
forms and  to  determine  which  are  and 
which  are  not  personnel  functions. 
Different  concepts  of  personnel  work 
range  from  the  broad  definition  with 
which  Mr.  Hopkins  prefaced  his  study 
to  the  very  narrow  definition  that  un- 
fortunately is  prevalent  in  the  thinking 
of  all  too  many  personnel  people. 
Hopkins  defined  personnel  administra- 
tion as  "work  having  to  do  specifically 
with  the  individual,"  a  definition 
which  he  confesses  to  be  perhaps  too 
inclusive  and  not  sufficiently  different 
"from  the  concept  of  education  itself." 
If  there  is  the  limitation  of  too  much 
breadth  in  the  Hopkins  definition, 
there  exists  an  even  greater  limitation 
in  the  narrower  concept  that  personnel 
administration  includes  only  place- 
ment and  the  oft-frowned-upon  activi- 
ties of  the  vocational  counselor.  To  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  college 
administrators  personnel  administra- 
tion includes  these  and  little  else.  A 
definition  so  narrow  and  myopic 
would  find  few  if  any  supporters 
among  personnel  people,  but  that  it 
constitutes  the  judgment  of  some 
college  administrators  is  attested  to 
by  the  critical  appraisal  of  personnel 
officers  recently  published  in  the 
Personnel  Journal  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  academic  deans 
in  the  United  States.^ 

Since  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter 
upon  a  protracted  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  one  definition  as  over  against 
another  or  a  group  of  others,  I  petition 
your  tolerance  for  the  nonce  with  a 
definition  that  seems  to  lie  halfway 

1  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  "Progressive 
Developments  in  the  Colleges,"  Personnel 
Journal,  vol.  IX  (June  1930),  pp.  20-27. 
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between  the  all-inclusive  Hopkins 
statement  and  the  exclusive  conserva- 
tive statement.  The  definition  is  not 
mine.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Dean  Hawkes  in  his  report  to  Presi- 
dent Butler  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
Dean  Hawkes  used  the  phrase  "work 
for  the  individual  (student)  being 
done  outside  the  classroom."  He 
thus  distinguished  between  instruc- 
tional activities  and  personnel  activi- 
ties. He  did  not  develop  the  concept, 
but  if  he  had,  very  likely  he  would 
have  pointed  out  that  as  our  civiliza- 
tion has  grown  more  complex  and  our 
colleges  larger  the  individual  instruc- 
tor has  not  been  able  to  undertake  the 
many  specialized  services  that  have  be- 
come necessary  and  inevitable  in  our 
educational  economy. 

In  the  old  days  there  weren't  even 
deans  in  the  colleges.  This  adminis- 
trative officer  combining  personnel 
and  instructional  responsibilities  came 
into  style  late  in  the  last  century. 
Harvard  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
institution  in  the  United  States  to 
appoint  such  an  officer.  He  appeared 
first  as  head  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  President  Efiot  soon  after 
his  appointment  as  president  desig- 
nated a  member  of  the  staff  of  Harvard 
College  to  serve  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege. Amherst  followed  Harvard's 
lead  and  appointed  its  first  dean  in 
1880.  It  wasn't  until  1896  that  Co- 
lumbia College  followed  suit.  Other 
colleges  and  universities  about  the 
same  time  established  deanships.  The 
office,  I  suppose,  exists  now  in  every 
American  College. 

Similarly  student  medical  services 
grew  up.  President  Stearnes  of  Am- 
herst in  his  1859  report  to  the  trustees 


appealed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
physician  to  serve  as  college  health 
officer  because  two  students  had  that 
year  died  from  a  contagious  disease 
and  because  in  his  own  words  "the 
breaking  down  of  the  health  of  stu- 
dents, especially  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  is  exceedingly  common,  involving 
the  necessity  of  leaving  college  in 
many  instances  and  crippfing  the 
energy  and  destroying  the  prospects 
of  not  a  few  who  remain."  Amherst 
led  the  way  in  the  field  of  student 
health,  but  it  wasn't  until  the  turn  of 
the  century  that  the,  colleges  of  the 
country  became  impressed  with  the 
need  of  an  adequate  medical  unit  to 
guard  the  health  of  the  college  com- 
munity and  to  diagnose  and  treat  in- 
dividual students.  In  1900  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  organized  the 
first  modern  student  medical  service 
and  started  a  movement  that  has 
since  developed  into  a  major  personnel 
agency  now  taken  for  granted  every- 
where as  fundamental  and  essential 
and  without  which  no  college  can  be 
thought  of  as  acceptably  organized. 
So  important  has  the  student  medical 
service  become,  in  fact,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  today  has  thirty- 
one  physicians  on  the  staff  of  its  ser- 
vice, eight  of  whom  give  all  their  time 
to  the  work. 

Take  also  the  history  of  the  per- 
sonnel officer  usually  called  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  this  personnel 
office  has  come  into  existence  within 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  Up  until 
the  war  faculty  committees  were  re- 
sponsible for  managing  the  admissions 
machinery,  but  with  the  appearance  of 
selective  programs,  special  administra- 
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live  officers  were  appointed  to  relieve 
the  faculty  of  the  heavy  load  of  work 
involved.  Columbia  and  Dartmouth 
were  the  first,  I  beUeve,  to  appoint 
admissions  directors,  but  now  scores 
of  colleges  have  similar  people  on  their 
staffs,  doing  Kttle  else  but  administer 
the  intricate  admissions  techniques 
that  have  come  into  existence. 

I  cite  the  history  of  the  deanship, 
the  student  medical  service,  and  the 
admissions  officer  merely  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  specialized  services  that 
have  come  to  be  separated  from 
instruction  as  distinct  personnel  func- 
tions performed  "outside  the  class- 
room." It  would  similarly  be  possible 
to  review  the  history  of  all  existing 
personnel  units,  but  perhaps  these 
illustrations  serve  sufficiently  to  clarify 
the  definition  of  personnel  administra- 
tion and  that  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend to  your  attention.  In  a  word, 
personnel  administration  may  be  de- 
fined as  those  activities  having  to  do 
with  students  as  individuals  or  groups 
outside  the  classroom  where  the  individ- 
uahty  of  the  student  takes  precedence 
over  impersonal  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  this  is 
not  the  occasion  to  defend  a  definition 
of  personnel  administration,  and  the 
definition  that  I  am  proposing  is 
merely  submitted  to  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  defining  the 
personnel  area  before  beginning  to 
survey  it.  The  first  step  in  any  sur- 
vey be  it  concerned  with  personnel  or 
with  some  other  service,  must  be  a 
definition  and  delimitation  of  the 
field.  The  definition  here  proposed 
served  as  the  criterion  in  the  survey 
undertaken  and  completed  last  year 


at  Ohio  State  University,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  be  in  point  here  to  develop 
the  thinking  behind  it  thus  more 
adequately  to  describe  the  steps  that 
followed. 


Given  a  definition  of  personnel 
administration — the  one  proposed 
here  or  any  other  that  works — the 
stage  is  set  for  the  surv^ey  to  begin. 
Carrying  out  the  metaphor,  the  pro- 
gram may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  acts:  Act  One — The  Structural 
Analysis;  Act  Two — The  Functional 
Analysis.  Structure  and  Function  are 
here  used  in  the  biological  sense.  A 
personnel  structure  is  an  office  or  de- 
partment performing  a  personnel  func- 
tion. The  Structural  Analysis  there- 
fore involves  studjdng  in  considerable 
detail  the  functions  performed  by  the 
existing  personnel  units  or  structures. 
The  Functional  Analysis  involves 
classifying  functions  logically  regard- 
less of  what  unit  or  units  directs  them. 
WTien  both  these  jobs  have  been 
finished  one  has  before  him  a  rather 
complete  statement  of  what  services 
each  personnel  office  renders  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  extensiveness 
of  admissions,  placement,  discipline, 
housing,  medical  programs,  and  all 
other  student  personnel  functions  re- 
gardless of  the  office  or  offices  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  allocated. 

To  begin  the  Structural  Analysis  one 
must  first  hst  the  personnel  agencies 
that  exist  in  the  institution  being  sur- 
veyed. I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  at  Columbia  there  were  in  1927 
at  least  ten,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  same  year,  seven- 
teen, and  at  Ohio  State  at  this  writing 
sixteen.     At  all  three  of  these  institu- 
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tions  some  of  the  agencies  undertake  to 
administer  personnel  activities  along 
with  other  types  of  work,  but  such 
agencies  should  be  included  in  the 
listing.  Take  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  for  example.  This 
office  is  concerned  chiefly  with  budgets 
and  studies  of  instructional  costs,  but 
it  also  has  much  to  do  with  student 
loans  and  scholarships.  The  office  is 
therefore  listed  with  the  other  person- 
nel agencies  as  are  all  other  offices 
that  have  any  part  in  the  personnel 
program. 

T^he  sixteen  Ohio  State  University 
personnel  units  were  discovered  to  be 
the  following: 

1.  The  Assistant  to  the  President 

2.  The  Dean  of  Men 

3.  The  Dean  of  Women 

4.  The  Examiner 

5.  The  Student  Medical  Service 

6.  The  Psychological  Clinic 

7.  The  Division  of  Appointments 

8.  The  University    Intelligence    Test 

Committee 

9.  The  Freshman  Week  Council 

10.  The  House  Superintendent 

11.  The  Ohio  Union 

12.  The  y.  M.  C.  A. 

13.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

14.  The  ten  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

15.  The  five  Junior  Deans 

16.  The  ten  Secretaries  of  the  Colleges 

Beside  the  administrative  offices  that 
exist  there  are  also  legislative  and 
advisory  bodies  that  should  be  listed: 
boards,  councils,  and  committees.  At 
Ohio  State  we  have  seven  such  organ- 
izations made  up  chiefly  of  faculty 
members  and  concerned  with  some 
aspect  of  personnel  administration. 
These  seven  are : 

The  Council  on  Student  Affairs 
The    Committee    on    Conduct    in    E.x- 
aminations 


The  Athletic  Board 
The  Committee  on  Student  Dramatics 
The  University  Religious  Council 
The  Entrance  Board,   supporting  the 

Examiner 
The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Ohio 

Union,   supporting   the   manager   of 

the  Union 

We  have  thus  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity some  twenty-three  ofl&ces  and 
groups  concerned  in  some  way  or  other 
with  the  personnel  problems  of  stu- 
dents, sixteen  administrative  offices  and 
seven  advisory  bodies.  Other  institu- 
tions, depending  upon  their  size  and 
perhaps  also  upon  their  age,  have 
fewer  or  more.  I  doubt  that  any 
college,  no  matter  how  small,  has 
fewer  than  four  or  five  and  very  Hkely 
considerable  value  would  accrue  from 
a  survey  in  a  college  no  matter  what 
its  size.  At  any  rate  all  the  personnel 
groups  should  be  listed,  and  thereupon 
the  detailed  job  analysis  may  begin. 

After  each  officer  and  group  has  been 
contacted  and  its  cooperation  secured, 
the  analysis  may  be  as  detailed  or  as 
general  as  seems  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  Ohio  State  we  did  the 
job  by  means  of  a  series  of  conferences 
between  the  surveyor  and  each  of  the 
personnel  administrators  and  each  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  advisory  groups. 
A  more  thorough  piece  of  work  would 
have  been  done  had  we  asked  each 
officer  to  keep  an  itemized  record  of 
his  activities  each  day  for  two  weeks  or 
for  a  month,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  councils  and  boards  for 
two  or  three  years.  It  didn't  seem 
wise  at  the  time  we  began  our  survey  to 
make  such  a  thorough  study,  and  so  we 
used  the  conference  device.  Were  we 
beginning  over  again,  however,  very 
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likely  we  should  plan  upon  securing 
daily  work  sheets  supplemented  by 
conferences.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
one  operates,  yet  I  recommend  the  de- 
tailed study  if  it  can  be  managed. 

When  the  data  have  been  collected, 
the  Structural  Analysis  may  be  com- 
pleted with  a  section  of  the  report 
devoted  to  each  of  the  agencies 
studied.  May  I  lift  two  of  these 
sections  out  of  the  Ohio  State  Survey 
to  illustrate  its  scope  and  form? 
Take  the  section,  for  example,  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  one  of  the  most  important 
personnel  officers  in  any  institution. 
Our  survey  brought  out  the  following 
as  the  functions  of  her  office: 

1.  Assisting  women  students  in  making 

personal,  social  and  vocational 
adjustments,  in  developing  effi- 
cient study  habits,  in  meeting 
health  limitations,  in  budgeting 
time  and  money,  in  discovering 
and  treating  emotional  maladjust- 
ments. 

2.  Administering    student     loans     for 

women  in  cooperation  with  the 
Loan  Fund  Committee. 

3.  Administering  a  part-time  employ- 

ment office  for  women  students. 

4.  Administering  Pomerene  Hall  (Wom- 

en's Building)  as  a  center  for 
women  students. 

5.  Supervising  the  extra-curricular  or- 

ganization of  women  students 
supported  by  the  Council  on 
Student  Affairs. 

6.  Supervising  the  housing  of  women 

students. 

7.  Cooperating  with  and  acting  for  the 

President  in  problems  involving 
student  morality. 

8.  Developing  and  administering  pro- 

grams of  social  education  for 
women  students. 


Take  also  the  section  on  the  work  of 
the  Student  Psychological  Chnic  which 
is  administered  by  the  Psychology 
Department,  for  all  students  of  the 
University.     Its  functions  are  these: 

1 .  Counseling  with  students  sent  to  the 

clinic  on  the  following  problems: 
emotional  reeducation,  mental  hy- 
giene, educational  guidance,  voca- 
tional guidance,  personal  guidance. 

2.  Rendering     first     aid     to     students 

suffering  from  emotional  shock  or 
collapse. 

3.  Directing  students  needing  psychi- 

atric attention  to  specialists. 

4.  Cooperating    with    other    personnel 

units  of  the  University. 

Each  of  the  twenty-three  units  is  thus 
surveyed  and  its  functions  hsted. 
The  ensemble  constitutes  the  Struc- 
tural Analysis.  May  I  particularly 
emphasize  before  going  on  to  the 
Functional  Analysis  that  the  sur- 
veyor's job  is  to  list  the  status  quo 
rather  than  the  ideal  program  of  each 
office.  The  survey  should  properly 
lead  to  the  further  development  of  the 
personnel  endeavors  of  the  university, 
but  the  first  job  of  the  surveyor  is  to 
discover  the  existing  situation. 

The  Structural  Analysis  completed, 
the  Functional  Analysis  then  becomes 
a  desk  job.  One  begins  by  fisting  all 
the  personnel  functions  undertaken 
by  the  University  regardless  of  who 
assumes  responsibifity  for  them.  At 
Ohio  State  we  found  nineteen  such 
functions.  I  list  them  for  your  in- 
formation and  also  for  illustration. 

1.  Personal  counseling 

2.  Educational  counseling 

3.  Vocational  counseling 

4.  Psychological  counseling 

5.  Religious  counseling 
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6.  Part-time  placement 

7.  Employment  or  full-time  placement 

8.  Loans  and  scholarships 

9.  Student  health 
10.  Housing 

n.  Supervision      of      extra-curricular 
activities 

12.  Supervision  of  the  social  programs 

of  the  student  body 

13.  Discipline 

14.  Intelligence  testing 

15.  The    administration    of    Freshman 

Week 

16.  Admissions 

17.  The    administration    of    the    Ohio 

Union,  Men's  club  house 

18.  The    administration    of    Pomerene 

Hall,  Women's  club  house 

19.  Pre-college  guidance 

Each  of  these  functions  was  studied 
first  by  defining  and  second  by  asking 
three  questions  about  it: 

1.  Is  this  function  centralized? 

2.  Should  it  be  centralized? 

3.  Is  it  in  need  of  development? 

The  data  resulting  constituted  the 
nineteen  sections  of  the  completed 
Functional  Analysis.  I  pick  two  func- 
tions at  random,  vocational  counseling 
and  student  medical  service,  to  illus- 
trate how  they  appeared  in  the  final 
report:  Take  the  analysis  first  of  vo- 
cational counseling: 

Definition:  All  talks  with  students  having 
to  do  with  their  choice  of  occupations  and 
all  research  conducted  to  collect  occupa- 
tional information  and  to  devise  investiga- 
tory techniques. 

Question  One:  Is  this  function  centralized? 
No,  there  is  hardly  any  personnel  officer 
who  does  not  undertake  some  of  this  sort  of 
counseling. 

Question  Two:  Should  it  be  centralized? 
It  is  a  moot  question  whether  or  not  this 
work  should  be  centralized.  Opinion  here 
and  elsewhere  is  divided.  The  best  thought 
seems    to    be    that    vocational    counseling 


should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  expert 
counselor  for  men  and  an  expert  counselor 
for  women  devoting  all  their  time  to  devel- 
oping and  applying  techniques  in  this 
pioneer  field. 

Question  Three:  Is  it  in  need  of  develop- 
ment? One  of  the  major  problems  of  this 
University  as  all  others  is  this  having  to  do 
with  vocational  counseling.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  this  area. 

Take  now  the  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  services  for 
students: 

Definition:  The  administration  of  the 
Student  Medical  program  of  the  University. 

Question  One:  Is  this  function  centralized? 
Although  a  student  Medical  Service  has 
been  organized  for  some  years,  all  student 
medical  activities  of  the  University  are  not 
centralized  under  its  direction.  Some 
health  activities  are  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ph5'sical  Education  for  Men, 
and  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women  and  by  one  or  two  other  agencies. 
Question  Two:  Should  it  be  centralized? 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Director  of  the 
Student  Medical  Service  that  the  question 
of  concentration  and  coordination  of  all 
medical  actix-ities  needs  to  be  discussed 
before  the  Student  Medical  Service  of  the 
University  may  attain  a  desirable  efficiency. 

Question  Three:  Is  it  in  need  of  develop- 
ment? The  Director  of  Student  Medical 
Service  points  out  that  in  comparison  with 
other  state  universities  the  medical  service 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  is  seriously 
undersupported.  He  has  proposed  several 
expansions,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
present  investigator  that  a  committee 
should  be  put  to  work  actively  evaluating 
the  Director's  developmental  proposals  and 
also  to  work  out  the  problem  of  concentra- 
tion of  coordination.  Should  such  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  the  present  investiga- 
tor has  a  collection  of  data  for  its  use. 

Similar  sections  for  the  nineteen  per- 
sonnel functions  already  listed  made 
up  the  second  part  of  the  report.  The 
third  and  last  part  concerned  itself 
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with  proposals  for  the  future.  I  sus- 
pect that  every  survey  will  need  such 
a  section.  If  the  study  is  to  have  any 
value  it  should  point  the  road  ahead 
and  toward  this  end  one  or  two  courses 
may  be  chosen.  The  surveyor  may 
propose  a  program  in  which  all  details 
are  worked  out  or  he  may  refer  that 
problem  to  the  entire  group  of  per- 
sonnel people  to  work  it  out  together. 
In  the  small  institution  the  former 
method  is  very  Hkely  the  better.  In 
the  large  university  the  latter  is  ob- 
viously the  only  workable  plan.  At 
Ohio  State  we  have  followed  the  con- 
ference method.  President  Right- 
mire  has  set  up  an  organization  called 
the  Temporary  Personnel  Council. 
It  is  to  function  for  the  current  year 
only.  Its  commission  is  to  take  up 
the  findings  of  the  survey  and  to  work 
out  for  him  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
a  unified  and  expanding  program. 
The  council  is  hard  at  work  this  year. 
It  is  made  up  of  twenty-six  people  all 
but  a  few  of  whom  devote  the  major 
part  of  their  time  to  personnel  work. 
The  council  in  turn  is  divided  into 
thirteen  continuing  committees  study- 
ing the  nineteen  functions  surveyed. 
This  spring  these  committees  will 
report  on  their  various  areas,  and  from 
their  reports  a  coordinated  set-up  for 
the  personnel  work  of  the  University 
will  be  developed  and  submitted  to  the 
President. 

What  form  the  recommendations 
will  take  it  is  now  too  early  to  predict. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  committees  are 
all  working  vigorously.  By  May  or 
early  June  we  shall  have  brought  to- 
gether the  results  of  the  work  and 
thought  of  everyone  interested  in 
what  is  being  done  at  Ohio  State  for 


the  Student  "outside  the  classroom." 
At  the  meeting  of  this  association 
next  year  it  may  be  possible  to 
report  what  will  have  become  of  it  all. 
Needless  to  say  we  are  all  sanguine 
about  the  possibilities  that  are  open- 
ing up.  But  we  must  wait  and  see 
what  happens. 

Two  courses  of  action  may  be  briefly 
suggested:  first,  the  estabhshment  of 
a  central  personnel  department  similar 
to  that  existing  at  Northwestern 
University  and  several  other  institu- 
tions; and  second,  the  estabhshment 
of  a  coordinating  agency  working  on 
the  principle  of  decentralized  function 
and  responsibility  but  centralized  con- 
trol. Since  personnel  people  are  gen- 
erally well  informed  of  the  North- 
western plan,  and  since  the  central 
coordinating  agency  has  been  devel- 
oped only  in  recent  months,  may  I 
describe  briefly  its  characteristics? 
Both  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  have  since 
the  first  of  November  established  such 
departments  under  the  direction  of 
deans  whose  functions  are  coordination 
rather  than  actual  execution  of  per- 
sonnel activities. 

At  Oregon  the  organization  is 
headed  up  by  a  new  Dean  of  Personnel 
to  whom  report  the  deans  of  men  and 
women,  the  student  employment  ofl&- 
cers,  the  personnel  advisory  counse- 
lors, the  health  service,  the  educational 
advisors,  the  housing  committee,  and 
in  fact  all  the  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  in  any  way 
for  student  personnel. 

At  Chicago  the  seventeen  personnel 
units  referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper 
now  work  under  the  direction  of  a  new 
Dean    of    Students.     These    separate 
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agencies  in  the  past  all  reported  to  the 
president,  and  all  of  them  have  worked 
as  independent  units  without  any 
great  knowledge  of  one  another's  func- 
tions. All  offices  will  now  report  to 
Dean  Works  who  will  be  responsible 
to  the  president  for  the  entire  person- 
nel program  of  the  University.  The 
new  plan  of  organization  promises  to 
accelerate  the  whole  range  of  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  personnel  services  with- 
out interfering  with  any  of  the  values 
that  come  from  diversity  of  activity 
and  specificity  of  function. 

Which  one  of  these  two  courses  the 
Ohio  State  University  will  follow  it 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  too  early  to 
predict.  Perhaps  a  type  of  organiza- 
tion will  be  evolved  different  from 
either.  In  any  event  some  type  of 
centralized  organization  will  more 
than  likely  be  established  which  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  enough  to  re- 
port at  these  meetings  next  year. 

To  summarize  the  technique  pro- 
posed for  making  personnel  surveys 


may  I  review  the  four  major  steps; 
First,  the  agreement  upon  a  definition 
of  personnel  administration;  second, 
the  structural  analysis;  third,  the  func- 
tional analysis;  and  fourth  and  last, 
the  recommendation  for  further  study 
by  the  entire  personnel  group  or 
recommendation  of  a  course  of  action 
by  the  surveyor. 

The  organized  personnel  movement 
in  American  higher  education  is  about 
fifteen  years  old.  It  has  grown  up 
through  a  sturdy  and  eventful  in- 
fancy to  a  typical  adolescence  of  awk- 
wardness and  self-consciousness. 
That  that  youth  will  grow  to  a  healthy 
and  estimable  maturity  no  one  can 
doubt,  but  inevitably  adolescence  is  a 
period  of  soul-searchings  and  experi- 
mentation. The  technique  here  pro- 
posed may  help  to  mould  a  stalwart 
adult  from  the  unintegrated  youth. 
We  have  found  the  device  of  service  at 
Ohio  State.  Perhaps  it  may  be  use- 
ful elsewhere. 


Planning  an  Educational  Program  to  Meet  the  Voca- 
tional Requirements  of  Students 

By  Harold  F.  Clark,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

At  present  Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Clark  is  well  known  for  his  investigations  on  the  relation 
of  education  and  economic  progress,  made  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  including  Russia. 


BEFORE  we  can  plan  an  educa- 
tional   program    to    meet   the 
vocational      requirements      of 
students  we  need  to  know  what  these 
vocational   requirements    are.     By   a 
student  I  shall  mean  the  entire  popula- 


tion that  might  be  trained  rather  than 
particular  people  that  happen  to  be 
in  our  institutions.  I  assume  that  if 
we  can  determine  vocational  require- 
ments we  can  construct  a  good  educa- 
tional program  even  though  it  may 
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involve  fewer  or  more  people  than  we 
have  in  our  institutions  at  present. 
As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  adequate  way 
to  deal  with  the  present  student  body 
unless  we  have  clearly  in  mind  certain 
facts  regarding  the  larger  question  of 
proper  occupational  distribution.  For 
that  reason  I  shall  spend  what  will 
doubtless  seem  to  you  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  discussing  correct 
occupational  distribution.  However, 
once  this  issue  is  settled  clearly  and 
we  have  fairly  agreed  as  to  what  is 
correct  occupational  distribution,  it 
will  be  relatively  easy  to  construct  an 
educational  program  to  meet  these 
conditions.  This  would  be  the  edu- 
cational program  broadly  interpreted 
that  would  be  best  for  the  vocational 
requirements  of  the  entire  population. 

Some  of  you  may  be  disappointed 
in  that  I  shall  say  very  Uttle  about 
planning  an  educational  program  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  I  am 
far  more  interested  in  bringing  to  your 
attention  certain  fundamental  facts 
regarding  our  economic  system  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  educational 
program  of  the  individual.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  reahze 
the  importance  of  correct  occupational 
distribution. 

For  this  purpose  I  should  like  to 
recall  to  your  minds  certain  facts  re- 
garding occupational  distribution  with 
which  you  may  be  famihar. 

Occupational  distribution  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  because  within 
general  limits  it  determines  wages. 
If  there  are  too  many  people  in  an 
occupation  wages  in  that  occupation 
are  going  to  be  low.  In  a  country 
operating  under  private  capitalism  no 
power  on  earth  can  prevent  this  situa- 


tion from  developing.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  private  competitive  capital- 
ism that  a  low  price  is  the  means 
adopted  to  reduce  the  supply  of  a 
given  material  or  service.  It  is  essen- 
tially controlled  through  a  price  mech- 
anism. If  you  want  to  raise  the  wages 
in  any  occupation,  limit  the  number. 

Needless  to  say  a  large  part  of  un- 
employment is  due  to  occupational 
maladjustment.  Correct  occupational 
distribution  is  important  because 
it  wiU  help  to  reduce  unemployment. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  assign  any  one 
cause  to  unemployment.  But  cer- 
tainly having  too  many  people  at- 
tached to  some  industries  and  too  few 
to  others  is  a  substantial  factor  in 
increasing  unemployment. 

Occupational  distribution  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  will  help  to  stabilize 
business  conditions.  This  would  be 
partly  brought  about  by  reduced  un- 
employment, partly  from  reduced 
shifting  from  one  occupation  to 
another;  by  more  constant  purchasing 
power  and  for  various  other  reasons. 
Correct  occupational  distribution  will 
increase  the  total  income  of  the  coun- 
try because  it  involves  shifting  people 
from  lower  paid  into  higher  paid 
fields.  Correct  occupational  distribu- 
tion will  enormously  increase  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  in 
choosing  an  occupation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  individual  is  largely 
forced  into  certain  occupations  either 
from  lack  of  choice  or  else  if  he  is  one 
of  the  fortunate  and  favored  few  he 
is  forced  into  another  set  of  occupa- 
tions because  it  has  some  monopolistic 
privileges  and  advantages.  Professor 
Taussig  of  Harvard  says  that  bringing 
about  correct  occupational  distribution 
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is  the  most  important  way  to  increase 
economic  welfare.  Professor  Carver 
goes  almost  as  far  when  he  says  that 
the  "law  and  the  gospel  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned  is  to  redis- 
tribute human  talent  taking  the  talent 
from  where  there  is  too  much  and 
putting  it  where  there  is  too  little." 
If  occupational  distribution  is  this 
important  you  doubtless  would  like 
me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  correct 
number  of  people  to  have  in  a  given 
occupation.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair 
question  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
answer  it.  The  guidance  program  or 
the  educational  program  of  the  student 
should  be  adjusted  through  such  facts 
if  we  can  discover  them. 

At  first  thought  someone  might  say 
that  there  are  not  enough  people  in 
an  industry  when  there  are  more  jobs 
than  people.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  an  industry  might  have  vacant 
positions  and  still  have  altogether  too 
many  people  in  it.  Another  question 
must  be  asked — are  the  people  in  the 
industry  paid  a  fair  wage?  (A  fair 
wage  will  be  defined  in  a  moment.)  It 
may  seem  even  stranger  that  the 
opposite  part  of  this  argument  is  no 
test  regarding  correct  occupational 
distribution.  It  would  certainly  seem 
as  if  people  were  unemployed  in  an  in- 
dustry because  there  were  too  many 
people  in  that  industry  or  occupation. 
But  again  this  is  not  a  conclusive  test. 
We  would  want  to  know  if  the  people 
were  employed  at  a  fair  wage.  There 
might  be  many  people  in  a  given  field 
unemployed  if  the  level  of  wages  in 
the  field  were  all  out  of  relation  to  the 
level  in  other  fields.  In  other  words, 
it  might  readily  happen  that  if  doctors 
charged  $1,000    a    visit  there  would 


be  far  too  many  doctors  if  we  argue 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  doing  nothing.  Most  people  could 
not  pay  the  fee  and  the  doctors  would 
be  unemployed  for  that  reason.  It 
would  not  follow  at  all  that  there  were 
too  many  doctors.  Therefore,  even 
though  it  may  seem  strange  at  first, 
unemployment  is  no  assurance  of  too 
many  for  open  jobs  or  too  few  people 
in  a  given  occupation.  We  might 
state  the  general  situation  by  saying 
that  an  occupation  has  the  correct 
number  of  people  when  the  people  in 
that  occupation  are  getting  the  same 
wage  as  people  of  the  same  ability  in 
all  other  occupations. 

Some  will  say  that  sounds  very  well 
in  theory.  What  does  it  mean  in 
actual  practice?  What  occupations 
actually  have  too  many  people  and 
what  occupations  have  too  few?  If 
we  can  get  the  answer  to  this  question 
I  think  you  see  its  importance  in  de- 
termining the  educational  program. 
According  to  our  thesis  an  occupation 
has  too  many  people  in  it  if  the  wages 
are  lower  than  people  of  the  same 
ability  are  getting  in  other  occupa- 
tions. On  this  basis  what  occupations 
have  too  many  people  in  them?  This 
issue  if  traced  very  far,  I  am  sure, 
would  lead  to  great  disagreement. 
There  are  doubtless  many  in  this 
group  more  competent  to  pass  the 
opinion  on  some  phases  of  this  problem 
than  am  I.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
what  evidence  we  have  available  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  un- 
skilled labor  has  far  too  many  people 
in  it.  There  are  probably  some  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  or  perhaps  even 
millions  of  people  in  unskilled  labor 
who  could  be  moved  into  higher  wage 
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groups  by  an  adequate  educational 
program.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
argue  that  an  educational  program 
which  does  not  do  this  is  not  adjusted 
to  meet  with  vocational  requirements 
of  the  pupil  or  of  society.  To  pick 
out  the  specific  places  where  they 
should  go  would  require  a  further  de- 
tailed study  of  wage  levels  in  each 
possible  occupational  group.  Some- 
one will  object  that  there  is  an  over- 
crowd in  groups  which  they  enter. 
The  answer  again  is,  as  many  people  as 
possible  would  be  moved  out  of  these 
groups  into  higher  paid  occupational 
groups.  With  all  of  the  discussion  of 
unfair  wages,  all  of  the  emotional 
energy  that  has  been  wasted  upon  it, 
it  does  seem  amazing  that  this  rela- 
tively simple  method  of  controlling 
wages  has  not  been  more  widely  used. 
Organized  labor  would  be  far  better 
advised  to  use  shifting  of  numbers  as 
a  method  of  wage  adjustment  rather 
than  any  that  they  have  ever  tried  in 
the  past. 

According  to  a  calculation  we  have 
just  finished,  the  capitalized  value  of 
the  life  earnings  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  S13,013.  This  for  a 
working  life  of  fifty-one  years.  The 
figures  have  been  checked  and  rechecked 
a  good  many  times  and  seem  to  be 
approximately  accurate.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  situation  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  say  there  are  too  many 
people  in  farming.  Any  occupa- 
tion in  the  United  States  where  the 
present  value  of  the  life  earnings  is 
only  S13,000  has  altogether  too  many 
people  in  it,  if  it  is  any  of  the  larger 
occupations.  We  have  strong  supple- 
mentary evidence  in  regard  to  farm- 
ing.    Mr.  Weare,  the  American  engi- 


neer who  estabUshed  the  first  of  the 
large  scale  farms  in  Russia,  recently 
made  the  statement  that  if  American 
agriculture  were  properly  organized 
one-third  of  the  people  could  carry  on 
present  production  with  far  less  strain 
than'  they  are  putting  forth  at  present. 
Even  the  Federal  Farm  Board  does  at 
last  seem  to  realize  that  there  can  be 
no  other  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
After  enough  people  leave  the  farm 
the  average  income  wiU  go  up  to  the 
levels  of  other  groups. 

If  time  allowed  we  could  doubtless 
find  many  other  groups  where  the 
wage  level  is  out  of  proportion  to 
other  wage  groups.  Wages  would  and 
could  be  adjusted  if  there  were  free 
competition  and  equal  opportunity. 
We  might  turn  our  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  for  a  few 
moments  and  see  what  occupations 
have  too  few  people  in  them.  The 
suggestions  here  are  almost  certain  to 
arouse  more  opposition  than  the 
previous  suggestions.  At  present  we 
are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
calculate  the  life  earnings  in  all  of  the 
important  occupations  in  the  United 
States.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  will 
be  said  in  the  light  of  our  tentative 
results. 

It  seems  as  though  practically  all  of 
the  professions  have  too  few  people  in 
them.  I  know  this  is  directly  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion  and  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  newspaper  reports 
regarding  the  statement  I  made  a 
year  or  so  ago.  AU  of  the  professional 
groups  claim  vigorously  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  that  the  average 
level  of  remuneration  is  disgracefully 
low  in  their  occupation.  There  is 
scarcely  an  issue  in  the  Journal  of  the 
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ISIedical  Association  that  does  not 
make  some  reference  to  the  low  state 
of  salaries  of  the  doctors.  The  state- 
ments in  professional  journals  in 
regard  to  architecture  are  very  much 
worse. 

Engineering  is  notorious  in  having 
been  underpaid  for  many  years.  But 
I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  question  under- 
paid as  compared  to  what?  As  com- 
pared to  what  we  should  like  to  see 
engineers  get,  yes !  As  compared  with 
other  groups  of  approximately  equal 
ability,  no!  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of 
the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations 
that  have  fully  as  good  mental  equip- 
ment as  the  engineers.  In  any  coun- 
try that  makes  any  claim  of  liberty, 
equality  and  democratic  opportunity, 
what  justification  is  there  for  paying 
any  group  higher  incomes  than  people 
of  equal  ability  are  getting  if  they  had 
the  training?  It  is  quite  true  these 
people  have  not  had  the  training  and 
this  is  where  I  come  back  to  my  sub- 
ject. An  educational  program  must 
be  planned  to  meet  the  vocational 
needs  of  an  entire  society.  No  other 
program  can  be  democratic  or  can 
claim  to  be  justified  in  the  land  that 
talks  of  hberty  and  equality.  I  repeat 
it,  then,  that  on  the  basis  of  our  calcu- 
lations of  the  hfe  earnings  in  different 
occupational  groups  it  seems  as  though 
practically  every  professional  group 
has  too  few  people  in  it. 

This  means  an  enormous  expansion 
of  our  educational  program  planned 
in  terms  of  this  new  vocational  con- 
cept. We  have  adequate  evidence  on 
purely  economic  grounds  which  time 
will  prevent  me  from  reviewing  to  show 


that  such  a  planned  program  will  in- 
crease the  total  income  of  any  country. 
In  fact  the  evidence  is  quite  adequate 
to  show  that  it  Ls  the  only  way  to  make 
for  any  country  the  largest  possible 
income.  The  obhgation  is  square 
upon  the  people  in  personnel  and 
guidance  fields  to  see  that  such  an 
educational  program  is  constructed 
and  that  the  people  trained  in  each 
occupation  are  so  planned  that  the 
wages  of  people  of  the  same  ability 
will  be  the  same  in  all  occupations. 
Any  other  plan  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  class  society  of  monop- 
olistic advantage,  special  privilege 
and  group  exploitation.  We  have 
reached  the  stage  in  the  United 
States  where  we  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  continue  our  talk  of  equal 
opportunity  and  freedom  unless  we 
are  wilUng  to  so  place  our  educational 
program  that  every  indi\adual  will 
have  an  opportunity.  And  whatever 
our  theory  at  present,  the  facts  show 
very  clearly  that  wage  differences  are 
so  great  that  they  can  only  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  monopolistic 
exploitation. 

I  should  Uke  to  avoid  any  topics 
that  are  too  highly  controversial  but 
I  can  but  try  to  answer  one  objection 
that  is  being  raised.  Some  people 
will  claim  that  many  of  these  fields 
require  the  special  abilities.  This 
may  be  true,  but  at  present  our  rather 
meager  search  is  failing  to  disclose  any 
major  occupation  that  seems  to  require 
any  very  highly  speciahzed  type  of 
ability.  The  levels  of  ability,  yes! 
Types,  no!  In  other  words,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  be  a  satisfactory 
lawyer  or  doctor  without  a  certain 
fairly   high    level   of   abiUty.     There 
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seems  to  be  no  clear  indication  that 
either  these  or  any  other  of  the  major 
fields  require  any  very  highly  special- 
ized type  of  ability  to  begin  with. 
The  issue  is  very  important  because 
if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  a  particular 
type  of  ability  in  a  competitive  capi- 
talistic world  it  naturally  should  com- 
mand a  high  salary  or  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  general  level  of 
abiUty  is  the  determining  factor  then 
our  distribution  of  income  should  at 
least  approach  our  distribution  of 
abiUty.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  two 
curves  and  see  if  you  think  this  is 
true. 


I  should  say  that  the  major  eco- 
nomic need  in  American  life  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  for  a  better  planned  economic 
order, — planned  production,  planned 
distribution  and  planned  consump- 
tion. Perhaps  over-shadowing  any 
of  these  in  immediate  importance  is 
your  obligation  to  so  plan  occupational 
distribution  that  the  correct  number 
of  people  will  be  trained  for  every 
occupation.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
agree  with  many  things  I  have  said. 
If  I  have  stimulated  you  to  work  out 
better  solutions  than  I  have  suggested, 
my  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 


Personnel  Assistance  and  College  Seniors 

By  C.  R.  Dooley,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Well  and  favorably  known  in  the  industrial  personnel  field,  Mr. 
Dooley  tells  what  business  executives  expect  of  guidance  in  the  colleges. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  spoke  before 
this  Association  and  some  of 
you  may  have  been  at  that 
meeting.  I  may  not  have  anything 
new  to  say  today  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  try  to  tell  you  how  to  run 
your  work,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  person- 
nel assistance  is  very  much  needed  by 
the  young  college  graduate. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  give  this  help  to  students,  but 
there  is  no  more  essential  way  than  to 
help  the  college  man  find  his  aim  or 
goal  in  life.  The  lack  of  objective  dis- 
played by  recent  college  graduates 
who  come  into  a  business  office  for  an 
interview  is  both  exasperating  and 
pathetic.     They  sit  down  before  you 


and  sometimes  ask  what  kind  of 
positions  you  have  to  offer,  or  again, 
tell  you  frankly  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  want  to  do — that  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything,  which  is  about 
as  good  as  nothing.  Technical  men 
such  as  chemists  and  engineers  have 
the  advantage,  because  they  have  a 
more  definite  aim  as  regards  their 
future  work,  but  they  too  should  be 
helped  in  finding  the  special  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  or  industrial 
world  for  men  with  their  training- 
such  as  technical  saleswork,  research 
and  development  work,  etc. 

Now  I  know  that  the  students  are 
not  altogether  to  blame  for  this  since 
they  are  young  and  inexperienced  and 
have  never  had  much  contact  with  the 
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business  world,  but  it  does  seem  that 
by  the  time  a  man  is  21  or  22  years  old 
with  a  college  education,  which  usually 
means  all  of  the  equipment  and  ad- 
vantages that  are  available  today,  he 
should  be  more  aroused  than  some  of 
them  are  to  a  man's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  he  should  desire  to  do  his 
part  in  the  world's  work. 

Other  students  are  conscientious 
enough,  but  as  I  have  said,  feel  help- 
less in  the  matter  because  they  know 
so  httle  about  business  and  industry, 
and  opportunities  in  the  different 
companies.  They  should  be  given 
information  concerning  various  com- 
panies. Many  companies  make  this 
information  available.  It  is  possible 
either  through  literature,  or  through 
contact  with  the  representatives  from 
various  concerns  who  call  at  the  col- 
leges, for  a  student  to  get  pretty  fair 
information  as  to  a  company's  business 
and  its  opportunities  for  college  gradu- 
ates. He  should  also  avail  himself  of 
every  chance  to  visit  nearby  industries. 

Students  should  also  be  helped  to 
analyze  themselves  so  that  they  can 
get  some  idea  as  to  their  fitness  for 
some  line  of  work.  We  are  not  very 
familiar  in  our  Company  with  the 
various  intelligence  or  psychological 
tests,  or  the  various  self-analysis 
systems,  as  we  have  never  used  them 
much  in  our  work  or  when  selecting 
new  employees.  But  a  young  man 
can  get  a  considerable  line  on  himself 
through  summer  work.  To  my  mind 
the  importance  of  summer  work  for 
students  can  hardly  be  over-empha- 
sized,— it  helps  the  student  not  only 
to  earn  money,  but  to  learn  about  the 
different  Unes  of  business;  to  learn 
business  ways  and  methods;  to  learn 


something  about  his  own  aptitudes 
and  short-comings.  It  is  very  natural 
for  a  student  to  take  the  best-paying 
summer  work  he  can  obtain,  such  as 
playing  in  an  orchestra,  waiting  on 
table  at  a  hotel,  acting  as  chauffeur, 
or  as  a  camp  councillor,  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  could 
do  with  less  money,  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  get  in  some  line  of  work 
in  which  he  thinks  he  might  be 
interested. 

We  people  in  business  very  definitely 
take  the  graduate's  standing  in  his 
college  work  as  an  indication  of  what 
sort  of  man  he  is  likely  to  be  in  our 
company,  so  that  any  student  who 
thinks  that  loafing  or  doing  superficial 
work  in  college  will  not  have  any  effect 
on  his  career  afterwards  is  much  mis- 
taken. This  information  should  be 
brought  home  to  students  at  an  early 
date — long  before  the  senior  year  of 
course.  As  to  the  kind  of  course  a 
man  ought  to  take  while  in  college — 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  best  for 
him  to  get  the  fundamentals,  such  as 
mathematics,  English,  history,  lan- 
guages, etc.,  paying  considerable  atten- 
tion to  courses  which  have  a  cultural 
value.  Of  course,  if  he  is  going  in  for 
engineering  or  one  of  the  professions, 
his  college  work  is  bound  to  have  a 
technical  slant,  but  even  if  he  intends 
to  be  an  engineer  or  a  doctor,  he 
should  get  all  the  general  information 
and  cultivation  he  can.  Of  course, 
technical  skill  has  its  place,  but  it  is 
not  of  first  importance  in  the  training 
or  making  of  a  man  or  woman. 

Business  is  vitally  interested  in  a 
prospective  employee's  social  quaU- 
tics.  What  I  mean  is,  a  young  man's 
ability  to  get  along  with  other  people; 
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what  qualities  of  leadership  he  has 
displayed  in  his  team  or  fraternity 
connections;  the  amount  of  originahty 
and  initiative  he  has  displayed  during 
his  school  life;  his  courage;  whether  or 
not  he  is  known  to  do  good  team 
work — a  most  important  quality  in 
business  life;  and  his  reputation  for 
frankness,  for  being  square,  which  will 
mean  more  to  him  later  on  in  the  eyes  of 
his  business  associates  than  I  can  say. 

Another  thing  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  college  graduate  or  any 
other  young  man  in  business  is  the 
abihty  to  tell  what  he  knows. 
Whether  he  is  in  sales  work,  technical 
work,  or  in  fact  in  any  branch  of 
business  or  industry',  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  have  certain  information 
and  ability,  but  he  must  know  how  to 
convey  his  ideas  and  information  to 
others. 

Personnel  assistance  to  college  sen- 
iors also  means  assistance  to  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  world  since  we 
need  graduates  who  are  well  prepared 
— well  trained  young  men  with  char- 
acter and  with  the  right  attitude. 
The  college  personnel  man  should 
try  to  know  and  pass  on  to  the  students 
what  industries  want.  Graduates 
will  have  httle  knowledge  of  immedi- 
ate use  to  business;  their  attitudes  and 
adaptability  are  their  greatest  assets. 
The  college  man's  value  is  potential, 
not  immediate. 

The  personnel  man  should  help  the 
student  to  develop  a  good  social 
attitude — teach  him  that  any  sense  of 
superiority  is  out  of  place.  His  col- 
lege education  and  experiences  are 
only  good  as  background,  as  equip- 
ment— he  has  everj^hing  to  learn  in 
business. 


From  a  number  of  things  I  have  said, 
it  is  evident  that  personnel  assistance 
should  begin  with  the  freshman  and 
not  just  with  the  senior. 

THE   TECHNIQUE    OF   ASSISTANCE 

As  to  the  various  ways  by  which 
you  can  definitely  assist  students — one 
of  the  best  is  by  means  of  conferences 
— whether  with  them  as  indi\^duals 
or  in  groups.  The  subject  of  such 
conferences  can  be  along  general  lines 
or  on  specific  problems  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Another  way  is  by  the 
use  of  tests,  either  mental  or  aptitude 
tests.  As  I  have  said  before,  my  own 
experience  with  tests  is  limited  and  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  advocate  or 
criticize  any  of  them,  but  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  included  in 
your  work  with  students  if  you  want 
to  use  them.  In  addition  to  the  two 
kinds  of  tests  I  have  just  mentioned, 
I  would  surely  try  to  test  students  in 
some  way  upon  their  knowledge  of 
current  events  and  their  interpreta- 
tions of  them. 

As  I  have  also  said  before,  a  student 
should  be  encouraged  toward  a  certain 
amount  of  self-analysis  in  order  that 
he  may  get  some  line  on  his  own  assets 
and  short-comings,  but  he  should  also 
be  taught  to  avoid  too  much  intro- 
spection as  this  is  a  dangerous  and  un- 
desirable habit  of  mind  in  anybody 
and  especially  in  a  young  person. 

It  is  a  good  thing  too  to  assign  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  various  students 
in  order  to  overcome  weak  points  and 
develop  strong  ones.  By  this  I  mean 
not  only  definite  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  their  work  or  some 
activity  in  which  they  are  interested, 
but    also    social,  such   as   committee 
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work  in  connection  with  students'  af- 
fairs, etc. 

The  number  of  students  earning 
some  portion  of  their  expenses  while 
in  college  is  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  this  is  a  good  sign.  A  brief  study 
which  we  made  a  few  months  ago 
indicated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  reviewed  have 
earned  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
expenses,  while  11  per  cent  earned  as 
high  as  100  per  cent. 

The  question  of  personality  is  always 
an  important  one  and  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  while  working  with 
students.  No  matter  how  capable  a 
man  is  in  business,  if  his  personahty  is 
too  negative  or  out  of  tune  in  any  way 
with  his  associates,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  on.  ■ 

The  best  way  to  get  some  of  these 
things  accomplished  is  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  your  faculty — the  in- 
structors who  are  in  daily  touch  with 
the  men  and  who  see  other  sides  of 


them.  You  should  realize  that  you 
yourself  cannot  hope  to  do  all  the  per- 
sonnel work  carried  on  in  your  school. 
Get  your  faculty  to  reaUze  that  they 
must  be  personnel  men  as  well  as 
instructors;  that  they  are  teaching 
men  as  well  as  subjects.  As  much  as 
possible,  the  formality  of  classroom 
work  should  be  broken  down  and  the 
relationship  between  students  and 
instructors  should  be  close. 

CONCLUSION 

None  of  this  is  entirely  new  to  you, 
but  at  least  it  represents  some  of  the 
essential  things  from  the  business- 
man's point  of  view.  Practically  all 
of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  are  of 
importance,  but  I  want  to  repeat  once 
more  that  it  seems  to  be  increasingly 
evident  that  one  definite  thing  the 
personnel  man  can  do  is  to  help  each 
student  find  himself,  and  to  find  the 
objective  toward  which  he  wants  to 
work  after  he  has  left  school. 


Vocational  Guidance  in  American  Colleges 

A  Survey  of  Techniques 
By  Fred  C.  Smith,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Dr.  Smith  is  Editor  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine.  For 
four  years  he  has  been  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, as  Lecturer  on  Vocational  Education  and  Guida?ice,  Registrar, 
and  Director  of  Placement. 


WE  APPRECIATE  fully  the 
difficulties  involved  in  a  study 
of  this  type.  Although  the 
questionnaire  was  prepared  with  a 
view  to  statistical  treatment,  many 
of  the  data  were  submitted  to  rather 
liberal  interpretations.     One  outstand- 


ing conclusion  we  were  compelled  to 
make  was  that  regarding  the  lack  of 
unanimity  in  the  conception  of  what 
constitutes  Vocational  Guidance.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire 
included  all  items  considered  ortho- 
dox and  some  on  the  border  line,  one 
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person  replied  that  she  did  nothing 
mentioned  on  the  outline,  but  was  sure 
she  was  putting  on  a  real  guidance 
program.  Another  replied  that  she 
was  doing  everything  outlined  and 
asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  she 
could  do  further. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  by  generous  sampHng  the 
extent  to  which  different  vocational 
guidance  techniques  are  being  used  in 
American  colleges.  An  eight-page 
questionnaire  was  prepared  covering 
in  detail  the  six  recognized  elements 
in  a  vocational  guidance  process:  (1) 
analysis  of  the  individual,  (2)  study  of 
occupations,  (3)  counseling,  (4)  prep- 
aration for  the  occupation,  (5)  place- 
ment, and  (6)  follow-up.  This  was 
sent  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  repre- 
sentative colleges  supposed  to  be  doing 
some  kind  of  guidance  work.  This 
report  is  based  on  the  sixty  replies 
received  to  date.  As  these  results  are 
based  on  samplings  we  wish  to  present 
the  data  in  the  form  of  percentages. 

ANALYZING   THE    INDIVIDUAL 

a.  Intelligence  testing.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  schools  replying  give  an 
intelligence  test  to  every  pupil  entering 
the  school,  while  30  per  cent  rely  on 
scores  furnished  by  high  schools.  27 
per  cent  of  the  schools  give  the  tests 
as  part  of  the  entrance  examination, 
53  per  cent  during  freshman  week, 
and  20  per  cent  after  school  opens. 
58  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  the 
tests  administered  by  a  person  from 
the  department  of  psychology,  27  per 
cent  by  a  full-time  member  of  the 
guidance  staff,  while  15  per  cent  use 
outside  agencies.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
schools   feel   the    testing   program    a 


waste  of  time,  while  95  per  cent  con- 
sider this  part  of  the  program  essential 
to  accurate  guidance.  Test  scores 
are  used  mainly  as  bases  for  educa- 
tional guidance  and  personal  coun- 
seling. 

Twenty-four  different  tests  were 
used,  but  the  favorite  ones  seemed  to 
be  Psychological  Examination,  Thurs- 
tone  (American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion), Scholastic  Aptitude  (College 
Board),  Thorndike's  Intelhgence  Ex- 
amination, and  Otis  Self-Administer- 
ing Test  of  Mental  AbiUty. 

b.  Other  Information.  Only  15  per 
cent  use  any  type  of  Mechanical 
Aptitude  test,  and  these  are  confined 
to  Macquarrie  Test  of  Mechanical 
Ability  and  Stenquist's  Mechanical 
Aptitude  Test.  Sixty  per  cent  secure 
data  on  social  understanding,  but 
mostly  through  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion and  personal  interviews.  Five 
per  cent  use  objective  tests  mostly 
confined  to  Thurstone's  Personality 
Schedule  and  Allport's  tests.  Fifty- 
five  per  cent  appraise  character  traits 
through  the  interviews,  but  only  one 
school  uses  an  objective  test.  Data 
concerning  the  emotional  status,  physi- 
cal condition,  refigious  fife,  and  special 
interests  are  also  secured  through 
questionnaires  and  personal  interview, 
and  are  recorded  on  the  cumulative 
record  blank.  No  objective  tests  are 
used  to  secure  these  data. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

Library  books  on  occupations  range 
in  number  from  0  to  300,  with  a  me- 
dian of  200;  pamphlets  from  0  to  500, 
with  a  median  of  150;  magazines 
from  0  to  20,  with  a  median  of  6. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  colleges  have 
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organized  classes  in  occupations,  30 
per  cent  organized  discussion  groups 
for  the  study  of  occupations,  52  per 
cent  give  information  by  inviting  out- 
side professional  persons  to  speak,  and 
51  per  cent  arrange  for  personal  inter- 
views between  students  and  business 
and  professional  persons. 

Twenty  per  cent  have  prepared 
printed  matter  on  occupations  for 
student  use,  and  57  per  cent  are  inter- 
ested in  some  cooperative  scheme  for 
preparing  additional  studies. 

COUNSELING 

Fifty-five  per  cent  have  an  organ- 
ized program  for  individual  counseling, 
largely  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Al- 
though counseling  is  quite  evenly 
distributed  over  the  four-year  period, 
a  few  more  interviews  take  place  the 
first  semester  of  the  freshman  year, 
and  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  The  dullest  season  is  the  second 
half  of  the  junior  year. 

Each  student  participates  in  from 
1  to  10  interviews  with  a  median  of  3. 
The  interview  lasts  from  15  to  120 
minutes,  and  averages  30  minutes. 
The  counselor  during  the  busy  season 
interviews  from  10  to  90  persons  a 
week,  with  a  median  of  30.  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  counselors  are  specially 
trained,  full-time  persons  attached  to 
the  guidance  department.  Forty-five 
per  cent  are  selected  members  of  the 
faculty  giving  part-time  to  counseling. 
Only  18  per  cent  of  the  colleges  at- 
tempt to  use  all  the  faculty,  and  7  per 
cent  make  use  of  selected  senior  stu- 
dents. Seventy-eight  per  cent  say, 
"Every  college  professor  is  by  virtue  of 
his  position  a  good  counselor"  is  a 
fallacy.  Only  10  per  cent  are  anxious 
to  use  all  the  faculty. 


Fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  have 
organized  orientation  courses  designed 
primarily  for  freshmen.  Seventy- 
three  per  cent  now  conduct  a  freshman 
week  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
regular  session  of  college  and  practi- 
cally all  these  schools  give  organized 
instruction  in  "how  to  study." 

PLACEMENT 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  repfies 
indicated  the  presence  of  an  organized 
placement  department,  placing  from 
10  per  cent  to  91  per  cent  of  the 
graduates.  The  median  placement 
rate  is  60  per  cent.  Only  39  per  cent 
of  the  colleges  are  doing  anything 
about  part-time  employment  of  stu- 
dents during  their  school  career,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  20  hours  of  outside 
work  was  the  maximum  any  student 
should  attempt  while  taking  full-time 
school  work. 

Only  35  per  cent  of  the  colleges  are 
doing  follow-up  work.  Most  of  this 
is  by  rather  unsystematic  correspond- 
ence. Forty  per  cent  definitely  stated 
they  did  not  follow-up  and  intimated 
that  this  was  not  a  function  of  guid- 
ance. 

ORGANIZATION 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
replying  have  a  well-defined  organiza- 
tion whose  purpose  is  that  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Forty-five  per  cent 
have  specially  prepared  full-time 
directors  known  as:  Deans,  Personnel 
Directors,  Directors  of  Appointment 
Bureau,  Vocational  Directors,  Direc- 
tors of  Placement,  Consultants  on 
Careers,  Directors  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, etc.  These  organizations  are 
staffed  by  from  1  to  20  full-time  per- 
sons (median  of  6),  and  from  1  to  12 
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part-time  persons  (median  of  4). 
Workers  in  the  college  guidance  field 
are  divided  about  evenly  between 
men  and  women,  with  a  slight  advan- 
tage to  the  man. 

The  guidance  budget  ranges  from 
$1000  to  $16,000,  with  a  median  of 
about  $10,000.  Cumulative  records 
are  kept  active  for  about  five  years 
after  the  student  leaves  school. 

The  munber  of  students  choosing  a 
vocation  before  graduation  ranges 
from  15  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  with 
a  median  of  80  per  cent.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  choices  are  made  in 
the  freshman  year,  40  per  cent  in  the 
sophomore  year,  25  per  cent  in  the 
junior  year,  and  15  per  cent  in  the 
senior  year. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  this  study  may  seem 
inadequate  in  extent,  superficial  in 
treatment,  or  even  inaccurate  in  in- 
terpretation of  the  situation,  I  believe 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  when  com- 
bined with  other  known  data  to 
warrant  the  following  postulates: 

1.  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  col- 
lege field  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  ten  years,  but  the  majority  of 
college  educators  in  America  are  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  occupational 
adjustment  is  of  suflBcient  importance 
to  warrant  a  great  amount  of  emphasis 
at  this  time.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
the  thousand  or  more  universities  and 
colleges  employing  over  60,000  teach- 
ers, and  catering  to  the  education 
needs  of  nearly  a  million  young  people 
(50  per  cent  earning  part  of  way  and 
must  work)  less  than  25  per  cent 
make  definite  systematic  provision  for 
Vocational  Guidance. 


2.  The  conception  of  an  adequate 
guidance  program  on  the  college  level 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  established,  or 
universally  accepted,  to  justify  an 
aggressive  campaign  of  national  scope 
for  a  recognized  college  guidance 
program.  Our  greatest  need  now  is 
intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
every  person  interested  in  college 
guidance  to  the  end  that  we  may  more 
completely  pool  our  experiences  and 
picture  not  a  standard  procedure  but 
at  least  an  orthodox  one.  We  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  individual  experi- 
mentation and  research,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  sufficient  experi- 
ence has  been  accumulated  to  warrant 
acceptance  of  a  procedure.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  the  time  when  we 
can  definitely  state  our  objectives  and 
suggest  techniques  which  will  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  revealed 
in  this  study,  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend the  following: 

1.  That  in  accordance  with  desires 
expressed  through  this  study,  a  co- 
operative enterprise  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  dissemination  of  occupational 
information  on  the  college  level  be 
initiated  at  this  convention. 

2.  That  an  effort  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  placement  phase  of  our 
guidance  program.  May  we  suggest 
a  committee  to  investigate  waj^s  and 
means  to  effective  placement? 

3.  That  further  investigation  be 
made  regarding  the  practice  of  inviting 
outside  professional  and  business  men 
to  give  occupational  information  be- 
fore student  groups.     This  practice, 
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without    adequate    control,    may    do 
more  harm  than  good. 

4.  That,  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  colleges  interested  in  fresh- 
man week,  our  Association  make  a 
special  study  of  this  activity,  and 
prepare  information  for  the  guidance 
of  those  concerned. 


5.  That,  because  of  the  seeming 
lack  of  understanding  among  the 
dozen  or  more  associations  interested 
as  to  just  what  Vocational  Guidance 
means,  we  as  an  Association  signify 
our  desire  to  participate  in  study  of 
the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  atmosphere. 


Some  Aspects  of  Technological  Unemployment 

By  John  W.  Love,  The  Cleveland  Press 

Mr.  Love  has  been  a  student  of  industrial  and  labor  developments 
for  many  years.  He  is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 


LONG  before  the  stock  market 
collapsed  in  the  fall  of  1929  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the 
north  and  east  were  contending  with 
what  w^as  beginning  to  look  like  chronic 
unemployment  among  men  of  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  Social  agencies  were 
supplementing  wages  as  early  as  1925. 
The  summer  of  1929  was  a  period  of 
unprecedented  prosperity,  yet  in 
Cleveland,  for  example,  there  were 
20,000  men  without  jobs.  The  term 
technological  unemployment  was  in- 
vented to  cover  this  condition.  Some 
time  in  1927  or  1928  the  expression 
gained  almost  universal  acceptance. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  me- 
chanical advances  had  been  made  so 
rapidly  that  the  men  displaced  by  new 
machinery  had  not  been  able  to  find 
other  work  in  large  enough  numbers, 
or  that  the  new  wealth  created  by  this 
machinery  was  not  sufficient,  or  was 
not  well  enough  distributed,  to  take 
care  of  these  released  workers  in 
idleness. 
There  are  two  other  phenomena,  one 


recent,  the  other  remote,  which  com- 
plicate the  picture.  One  was  the  de- 
flation in  commodity  prices  which 
commenced  after  the  war,  stopped, 
and  was  resumed  again  early  in  1929. 
Whatever  was  its  cause — and  its 
cause  was  not  machinery,  for  it  origi- 
nated in  fields  scarcely  touched  by 
machinery — it  led  finally  to  so  wide- 
spread unemployment  that  the  tech- 
nological aspects  were  all  but  lost  sight 
of.  Nobody  contends  for  an  instant 
that  the  men  who  have  been  out  of 
work  here  in  Detroit  lost  their  jobs 
on  account  of  machinery. 

The  other  and  more  remote  aspect 
of  unemployment  lay  in  the  age  con- 
stitution of  the  population  of  the 
northern  states.  The  makeup  of  the 
American  population  as  to  age  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  almost  every 
group  in  this  country  except  the 
actuaries  of  the  insurance  companies. 
In  the  last  year  or  two,  magazine 
articles  by  Louis  Dublin  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  by  the  director  of  the 
Scripps  foundation  for  the  study  of 
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population  have  been  bringing  the 
phenomenon  to  our  attention.  Some 
time  before  this,  however,  Howard 
Whipple  Green  of  the  Cleveland 
Health  Council  had  been  pointing  out 
the  existence  of  a  very  unsymmetrical 
age  curve  for  the  Cleveland  popula- 
tion. He  and  his  friends  speculated 
upon  its  possible  effects,  without  at 
the  time  realizing  how  fundamental 
was  the  condition  they  were  gazing 
upon. 

The  great  growth  of  Cleveland  had 
been  accompHshed  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1900  and  1920,  years  which  in- 
cluded the  great  immigration  for 
Europe.  Immigrants  by  the  hundred 
thousand  came  to  Cleveland  in  early 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Most  of 
them  were  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  They  got  jobs 
readily  and  they  built  up  the  indus- 
tries which  could  use  large  numbers  of 
unskilled  workers.  Immigration  was 
all  but  shut  off  in  1914.  It  has  never 
resumed  on  the  old  volume. 

But  these  men  and  women  have 
been  growing  older.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  are  now  45  and  older. 
Their  children  are  only  beginning  to 
take  their  places  in  industry.  In  fact 
their  children,  wherever  they  could 
avoid  it,  have  not  been  going  into  the 
factories  at  all. 

Suddenly  Cleveland  has  discovered 
it  has  a  distinct  oversupply  of  men 
over  45.  Some  of  these  men  were  laid 
off,  and  where  they  happened  to  be 
working  in  progressive  industries  their 
unemployment  was  termed  technologi- 
cal unemployment. 

What  happened  in  Cleveland  hap- 
pened in  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
other  manufacturing  city  where  immi- 
grants settled  between  1900  and  1914. 


If  we  follow  William  F.  Ogburn 
there  is  a  biology  of  invention  which 
appears  to  obey  more  or  less  the  same 
laws  of  growth  which  every  living 
thing  follows.  Designing  and  rede- 
signing is  going  on  all  the  time,  and 
industry  ought  not  to  be  mechanizing 
with  any  greater  rapidity  than  the 
demand  for  its  products  expands. 
But  it  seems  to  have  done  so. 

Is  there  not  some  connection  be- 
tween the  decided  lack  of  symmetry 
in  the  age  distribution  of  the  industrial 
population  and  what  we  call  techno- 
logical unemplojmient?  There  is  in 
Cleveland  an  oversupply  of  men  in 
the  ages  which  do  not  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  new  occupations,  and  is 
it  not  also  possible  that  the  asymmetry 
of  the  age  curve  explains  in  a  measure 
the  very  numbers  of  the  improvements 
which  have  come  along  to  displace 
these  men?  The  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  men  in  the  prime  of  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  period  from  1910  to 
1930  produced  these  improvements, 
but  the  improvements  were  no  sooner 
operating  than  the  same  generation 
was  outgrowing  them,  outgrowing 
them  in  the  sense  of  becoming  too  old 
to  profit  by  their  potentiality. 

This  is  highly  involved,  at  least  I 
find  the  point  very  difficult  to  explain 
because  it  concerns  moving  phenom- 
ena, but  when  you  consider  that  it 
ordinarily  takes  five  to  ten  years  to 
introduce  a  new  product,  you  have  the 
time  lag  which  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  gap  between  our  period  of  great 
industrial  expansion  and  the  appear- 
ance of  what  we  call  technological 
unemployment. 

Let  me  try  explaining  it  another 
way. 

Between  1900  and  1914  ten  million 
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young  men  and  women  came  to  this 
country.  They  gave  an  enormous 
acceleration  to  industries  which  could 
use  cheap  labor.  They  freed  from  the 
grosser  forms  of  toil  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
already  knew  their  way  about.  Some 
of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  native  born  went  to  work  pro- 
ducing new  products,  redesigning 
machinery,  developing  labor  saving 
machinery.  Some  of  the  young  im- 
migrants did  the  same  thing.  It  takes 
five  to  ten  years,  often  more,  to  obtain 
general  acceptance  of  a  new  product. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that 
these  new  machines  began  to  be 
utilized.  Then  they  came  in  with  a 
rush.  But  by  that  time  this  ten 
million  of  once  young  immigrants  were 
growing  out  of  their  flexible  years. 
They  could  not  work  new  machinery 
as  easily  as  they  could  when  they 
came  to  this  country.  They  could  not 
buy  new  products  as  rapidly  as  they 
once  could.  They  were  beginning  to 
get  old. 

The  wave  of  new  machines  and  new 
production  burst  upon  us  just  at  the 
time  that  our  national  capacity  to 
learn  new  ways  was  no  longer  increas- 
ing, and  possibly  was  actually  reced- 
ing. Then  we  had  technological  un- 
employment. I  do  not  maintain  that 
an  unfortunate  age  distribution  cre- 
ated all  our  technological  unemploy- 
ment, but  I  do  beheve  it  could  be 
blamed  for  a  very  large  part  of  it. 

The  age  distributions  upon  which 
these  remarks  of  mine  have  been  based 
were  the  ones  for  the  census  of  1920. 
The  age  distribution  tables  for  the 
census  of  1930  are  due  to  be  published 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  Cleveland  we  ex- 
pected to  obtain  them  this  week. 


Probably  only  a  statistician  can 
handle  these  tables  properly,  but  I 
suspect  that  they  contain  some  pro- 
found messages  for  all  of  us.  The 
study  of  age  distribution  has  lagged  in 
this  country,  but  I  think  it  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  in  good  earnest, 
threatened  as  we  are  by  a  complete 
program  of  social  insurance. 

A  study  of  age  distributions  would 
show  university  personnel  men  some 
important  things  about  their  own 
activity,  I  suspect.  No  matter  how 
small  or  how  specialized  is  the  group 
of  men  whom  you  serve,  I  suspect  you 
w'ould  find  they  conformed  in  some 
degree  to  the  national  age  distribution, 
or  to  the  regional  distribution,  or  to 
the  local  distribution,  and  in  cities 
like  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh,  this  local  distribution  by 
age  is  decidedly  abnormal. 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  examples  of 
technological  unemployment,  begin- 
ning with  manufacturing.  The  indus- 
trial revolution,  as  j'ou  all  know,  com- 
menced with  inventions  in  the  textiles 
and  the  development  of  steam  power. 
This  revolution  is  usually  thought  of  as 
having  come  to  an  end,  or  at  least  its 
cascades  to  have  run  down  to  a  series 
of  rapids,  some  little  while  before  the 
American  Civil  War.  But  anybody 
who  has  watched  closelj'^  the  changes  in 
American  industry  since  the  World 
War  will  scarcely  conclude  that  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  has  closed.  If  it 
ever  did  slacken  it  was  precipitated  a 
second  time  by  the  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  chemistry  around  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  revolutionary  changes  brought 
on  by  steam  power  continued  for  some- 
thing like  50  years,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  changes  which  commenced  in  the 
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early  '80's,  with  the  invention  of  the 
dynamo  and  the  electric  motor,  may 
actually  be  beginning  to  come  to  an 
end  now.  In  other  words  this  great 
industrial  depression  may  be  signal- 
ling the  close  of  a  second  industrial 
revolution. 

The  history  of  the  first  industrial 
revolution  is  full  of  examples  of  tech- 
nological unemployment.  I  shall 
mention  only  one.  In  between  the 
invention  of  the  spinning  machine 
and  the  power  loom  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  weavers.  Farmers  quit 
their  fields  and  set  up  looms  in  their 
cottages.  The  spinning  jenny  made 
more  yarn  than  there  were  men  to 
work  it  up.  In  the  year  1793  the 
weaving  trade  was  said  to  be  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  weavers  brought 
home  their  work  in  top  boots  and 
ruffled  shirts,  carried  canes,  some- 
times took  a  hackney  coach.  Some 
of  them  walked  about  the  streets  with 
five  pound  Bank  of  England  notes 
spread  out  under  their  hatbands. 
The  power  loom  was  perfected  shortly 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Its  intro- 
duction, plus  the  return  of  soldiers 
after  Waterloo,  and  a  number  of  other 
changes,  precipitated  a  great  over- 
supply  of  weavers.  The  poor  law  had 
to  supplement  wages.  The  biUiard 
rooms  were  filled  from  morning  till 
night.  People  thought  England  was 
relapsing  into  barbarism.  From  that 
day  to  this,  the  weaver  has  never  again 
worn  a  beaver  hat. 

Yet  hand  weaving  never  completely 
disappeared.  Shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  some  of  the 
factory  proprietors  found  labor  so 
cheap  that  they  returned  to  hand 
weaving,  producing  a  somewhat  supe- 


rior article.  Hand  weaving  has  re- 
turned in  our  own  day,  in  the  south, 
where  philanthropy  and  fashion  has 
set  up  the  descendants  of  these  English 
weavers  with  their  oldtime  domestic 
looms.  In  Cleveland  a  good  deal  of 
copper  wire  is  woven  into  special 
screens  by  a  method  which  differs  not 
at  all  from  that  employed  by  Flemings 
in  weaving  cloth  of  gold  for  Francis 
the  First. 

Most  of  the  technological  changes 
which  have  caused  serious  concern  in 
this  country  rose  after  the  World  War. 
Just  as  did  those  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England  after  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it 
is  possible  for  a  nation  to  redistribute 
released  labor  without  difficulty,  but 
when  postwar  deflation  coincides  with 
rapid  technical  advance,  the  adjust- 
ment is  very  difficult.  Usually  the 
difficulties  are  blamed  entirely  upon 
the  technical  advance,  seldom  if  ever 
upon  the  deflation.  Where  deflation 
and  a  too  rapid  technical  advance 
coincide  with  a  bad  age  distribution, 
the  adjustment  may  be  impossible. 

The  introduction  of  the  Hnotj^pe  in 
newspaper  pubhshing  in  the  '90's 
threw  large  numbers  of  printers  out  of 
work  temporarily.  Papers  had  been 
handset,  and  some  of  them  were  em- 
ploying at  that  time  as  many  com- 
positors as  they  do  now.  But  after  a 
few  years  all  these  printers  were  back 
at  work.  Some  of  them  learned  to 
run  the  new  Unotype,  which  made 
printing  so  cheap  that  newspaper 
advertising  was  enormously  expanded. 
Those  who  did  not  learn  the  Hnotype 
went  to  setting  advertising. 

After  the  World  War  came  a  series 
of  inventions  from  which  the    labor 
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released  was  not  absorbed.  One  of 
these  was  the  continuous  sheet  mill. 
For  more  than  a  century  iron  sheets 
had  been  manufactured  by  highly 
skilled  labor  which  passed  the  sheet 
by  hand  back  and  forth  between  the 
rolls.  Three  times  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  tried  to  make  this 
process  automatic,  and  after  the  third 
failure  some  of  its  men  announced 
that  steel  sheets  would  always  be 
rolled  by  hand.  In  Middletown,  Ohio, 
a  young  paper  mill  engineer  concluded 
steel  sheets  could  be  manufactured 
automatically  and  continuously  by 
methods  resembling  those  used  in  the 
print  paper  industry.  More  than  ten 
years  were  required  to  perfect  this 
idea,  but  in  1926  or  1927  auto  body 
sheets  and  strips  commenced  to  be 
rolled  automatically  and  continuously. 
The  effect  upon  old  nonintegrated 
mills  without  capital  to  license  the 
process  was  immediate  and  very 
severe.  Some  of  them  went  out  of 
business,  others  consolidated,  and  one 
of  the  consolidations  is  now  in  uncer- 
tain condition.  Seven  or  eight  of  the 
giant  mills  of  the  new  type  were 
licensed,  far  more  than  the  market 
required,  and  presently  the  country 
had  more  steel  sheet  than  it  could 
possibly  make  use  of.  A  trade  asso- 
ciation was  set  up  to  develop  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  which 
there  was  so  great  an  oversupply. 
Meanwhile  the  once  aristocratic  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  & 
Tin  Workers  had  declined  almost  to 
the  point  of  extinction. 

If  technological  unemployment  re- 
sulted from  labor  displacement  by 
single  new  machines  the  effects  would 
scarcely  be  noticed.     It  is  the  new 


combinations  of  machines  which  make 
most  of  the  trouble.  The  introduction 
of  conveyor  systems  into  the  rubber 
tire  plants  laid  off  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  men  in  Akron.  The 
principal  manufacturer  of  conveying 
machinery  in  Cleveland  says  his  shop 
is  probably  responsible  for  more  tech- 
nological unemployment  than  any 
other  single  thing  in  that  city.  There 
is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it,  of  course, 
except  go  out  of  business,  and  nobody 
ever  voluntarily  does  that  so  long  as 
he  is  making  money. 

The  introduction  of  all  this  new 
machinery  and  these  combinations  of 
machinery  have  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  supervisors,  maintenance 
men  and  engineers.  Add  to  them  the 
numbers  of  men  employed  in  making 
the  machinery,  and  in  some  instances 
I  am  sure  the  balance  would  be  struck. 
Take  the  continuous  sheet  mill.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  laid  off,  but  just  as 
many  hundreds  have  been  employed 
in  the  design  and  erection  of  the  eight 
big  machines  and  their  buildings,  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  plants,  and  in  the  effort  to  sell 
their  product.  But  they  were  not  the 
same  men.  In  the  main  they  were 
younger  men.  Many  of  them  were 
graduates  of  engineering  schools.'  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  in  this  particular 
industry  the  effect  would  scarcely 
have  been  noticed  upon  unemploy- 
ment if  the  oldtime  sheet  mills  had  not 
been  loaded  up  with  labor  of  the  type 
I  described  at  the  outset  of  this  paper, 
immigrants  who  had  come  to  this 
country  between  1900  and  1914.  The 
age  distribution  in  the  sheet  industry 
was  bad,  and  this  new  machine  upset 
the  old  equiUbrium. 
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The  effects  of  machinery  upon  un- 
employment are  scarcely  less  promi- 
nent in  office  work  than  in  the  factor^'. 
Beginning  with  the  introduction  of  the 
typewriter,  office  routine  has  steadily 
been  mechanized  until  now  practically 
all  the  work  except  that  requiring 
discretion  can  be  executed  in  a  more  or 
less  mechanical  way.  Even  the  dis- 
cretion has  been  getting  more  or  less 
mechanical,  to  observe  the  perform- 
ances of  some  establishments. 

The  proportion  of  office  to  factory 
employment  has  been  increasing,  but 
the  volume  of  work  in  the  office  has 
been  increasing  faster.  The  effects  of 
technological  unemployment,  or  what- 
ever phenomenon  is  masquerading 
under  that  term,  come  to  the  surface 
every  time  an  office  installs  bookkeep- 
ing or  calculating  machinery.  Even 
statistical  work  is  done  by  machinery 
now,  and  the  enormous  output  of 
statistics  we  have  experienced  in  re- 
cent years  is  largely  the  product  of 
very  ingenious  devices.  Hard  as  the 
road  to  advancement  in  the  factory  is, 
it  is  probably  easier  today  than  in  the 
office. 

Effects  comparable  to  those  of 
technological  unemplojTuent  may  be 
seen  in  departments  scarcely  touched 
by  machinery  at  all.  Indeed,  the 
unemployment  resulting  from  changes 
in  the  mercantile  field  has  been  fully 
as  great  in  degree  as  that  from 
mechanical  changes  in  industry,  and 
yet  scarcely  anything  mechanical, 
save  in  its  figurative  sense,  has  been 
introduced  here.  The  chain  store, 
the  chain  department  store,  the  chain 
mail-order  department  store,  syndi- 
cated buying,  all  forms  of  national 
distribution,   have  saved   labor,   and 


the  saved  laborers  have  not  in  all  in- 
stances been  able  to  find  other  work 
to  do. 

The  rapid  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  emplojTnent  have  important  bear- 
ings upon  both  the  colleges  and  upon 
those  who  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
alumni  of  colleges.  I  can  hardly  do 
more  than  enumerate  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  suspect  the 
curricula  of  most  colleges,  so  far 
as  they  are  vocational,  are  far  out  of 
date.  The  corollary  of  this  statement 
would  be  that  the  disciphnes  and  the 
classics,  which  I  suppose  are  still 
taught  in  the  schools,  are  hack  in  date. 
Where  professional  and  trade  informa- 
tion is  changing  too  rapidly  to  be  kept 
up  with,  the  truly  cultural  studies  be- 
come correspondingly  more  valuable. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  easier  to 
place  men,  or  perhaps  I  shotdd  say  it 
would  be  easier  for  men  to  hold  their 
jobs,  where  they  have  a  broad  and 
fundamental  training.  I  know  this  is 
true  in  the  so-called  profession  of 
journahsm. 

In  the  second  place  the  effects  of 
technological  unemplojTuent,  or  what- 
ever the  condition  is,  wiU  be  observed 
not  only  in  the  ranks  of  labor  but  all 
the  way  up  through  the  engineering 
and  the  marketing  professions.  Men 
are  being  crowded  up  as  well  as  crowded 
down.  They  are  being  called  upon  to 
solve  problems  they  never  imagined 
they  would  have  thrust  upon  them. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.  had  twice 
as  many  suicides  in  1930  as  it  had  in 
1929,  the  year  of  the  stock  market 
crash. 

The  overcrowding  of  labor  is  almost 
as  evident  in  the  §10,000  jobs  as  in 
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the  $1,000  jobs.  Eighty  lawyers  ap- 
plied for  appointment  of  three  judge- 
ships in  Cleveland.  A  man  of  that 
salary  is  very  likely  to  wait  a  year 
before  he  goes  to  work  again,  and 
when  he  does  he  is  hkely  to  accept 
half  that.  The  layoffs  of  newspapers 
have  had  the  effect  of  loading  up  the 
group  of  space  writers  for  national 
and  trade  publications  to  the  extent 
that  magazines  can  get  good  articles 
written  for  $100  when  they  used  to  get 
only  mediocre  articles  for  $300.  The 
hack  writer  has  reappeared  in  litera- 
ture, willing  to  work  for  mere  exist- 
ence. Where  a  man  of  50  has  lost  his 
job  in  one  of  these  volatile  fields,  the 
placement  officer  of  his  university,  if 
he  still  keeps  in  touch  with  it,  has  very 
little  chance  of  doing  anything  for  him. 
Every  great  business  collapse  washes 
out  some  new  profession,  generally  the 
newest.     In  1920  it  was  the  employ- 


ment managers  who  most  conspicuously 
lost  their  jobs.  Here  in  Detroit  they 
had  built  up  enormous  working  forces, 
as  many  men  in  one  plant  as  Gen.  Lee 
had  taken  to  Gettysburg,  but  when  the 
depression  came  on  the  recruiting 
officers  were  the  first  to  be  mustered 
out.  This  time  it  has  been  the  statis- 
ticians, particularly  the  stock  market 
statisticians.  An  enormous  profession 
had  grown  up  in  1928  and  1929  in  the 
preparation  of  stock  brokers'  letters 
and  operators'  tipster  sheets.  The 
young  men  who  wrote  many  of  these 
were  especially  valuable  to  their 
employers  because  they  were  sincere. 
They  were  sincere  because  they  could 
not  remember  back  before  the  war. 
Now  there  are  probably  more  statis- 
ticians out  of  work  than  there  are  in 
work,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  them 
will  never  be  re-employed  at  that 
vocation. 


Legislative  Aspects  of  Our  Unemployment  Problem 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  United  States  Senator 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  Senator  from  New  York,  is  widely  known  for 
his  leadership  in  unemployment  legislation. 


THE  nature  of  your  work  and  the 
problems  you  encounter  have  of 
necessity  brought  you  to  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  question  of  unemployment 
and  the  all-pervasiveness  with  which 
it  penetrates  into  each  crevice  of  our 
economic  life. 

Your  Committee  has  requested  me 
to  speak  of  the  "legislative  aspects  of 
our  unemployment  problem."  I  shall 
cling  closely  to  that  assignment. 
You  should,  however,  be  mindful  of  the 


fact  that  in  these  closing  days  of  the 
session  congressional  activity  moves 
at  a  quickened  pace.  I  can  therefore 
hope  to  do  no  more  than  to  set  down 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  moment 
of  writing. 

Until  quite  recently  the  official 
legislative  attitude  toward  unemplo}--- 
ment  was  very  much  akin  to  the 
medieval  notion  of  disease.  The  belief 
that  there  was  something  diabohcal 
and  inevitable  in  unemploj-ment  was 
supplemented  by  a  strong  moral  feel- 
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ing  that  the  idle  man  was  probably 
the  incorrigible  ne'er-do-well  who  de- 
served little  sympathy  and  less  assist- 
ance. Any  casual  effort  to  bring 
organized  inteUigence  to  bear  on  the 
question  was  quickly  squelched  by  the 
reminder  that  such  "paternaUstic 
activities"  would  undermine  the  great 
American  Virtue  of  Self-rehance. 
While  that  was  the  prevaiHng  legisla- 
tive attitude,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
popular  feehng.  Increasing  numbers 
had  felt  the  pinch  of  hardship  caused 
by  unemplojonent  without  fault. 
They  experienced  it  even  in  periods  of 
outward  prosperity.  It  was  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  generated  by  this 
dissatisfaction,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  modest  measure  of  progress  we 
have  achieved  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  facts  as  they  appeared  to  me 
early  in  1928  were  these: 

1.  We  had  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion on  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  Outside  of  some  figures  for  a 
samphng  of  factories  we  had  no  in- 
formation on  employment.  2.  The 
placement  offices  and  employment 
exchanges  created  during  the  war  had 
been  dismantled  and  nothing  had 
taken  their  place;  although  the  acceler- 
ated pace  of  technological  change  in 
industry  had  forged  a  problem  of  re- 
habihtation  and  vocational  guidance 
larger  than  that  produced  by  the  war. 
3.  The  government  was  expanding  its 
construction  program  during  boom 
years  and  thus  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  over-expansion  and  it  was  certain 
that  when  the  depression  came  it  would 
join  private  industry  in  the  discharge 
of  workers. 

That  briefly  was  the  situation  when 
I  first  introduced  my  set  of  unemploy- 


ment bills  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Since  then  the  situation  at  least  in  its 
legislative  aspects  has  changed  con- 
siderably. 

A  permanent  provision  has  been 
written  into  the  census  law  for  a 
count  of  the  unemployed  during  the 
enumeration  of  the  population.  The 
information  thus  secured  will  give  us 
a  base  fine  from  which  to  compute 
changes  during  the  period  intervening 
between  censuses. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  have  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  monthly  pubHcation  of  the 
volume  and  change  of  employment 
and  payroll  on  a  man-hour  basis  in 
every  fine  of  pubhc  and  private  eco- 
nomic activity. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  completed  the  legis- 
lative journey  of  my  bill  for  the 
"advanced  planning  and  regulated 
construction  of  public  works."  This 
new  act  creates  a  planning  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabihzation  Board,  composed  of  four 
Cabinet  Officers  as  a  permanent  in- 
strumentaHty  of  government  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  adjust  and  time  the 
huge  quantity  of  federal  construction 
so  as  to  provide  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power  on  a  large  scale  when 
private  industry  is  slack.  To  carry 
out  this  policy  of  timed  construction 
it  provides  that  everj''  department  of 
government  which  engages  in  the 
erection  of  pubHc  works  must  prepare 
its  construction  plans  and  keep  them 
in  readiness  at  least  six  years  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  this  six  year  reserve  of 
plans  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
release  substantial  amounts  of  federal 
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work  at  a  crucial  moment  without 
the  present  delays.  This  act  would, 
without  question,  have  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  during  the  existing 
depression.  But  its  significance 
reaches  even  beyond  that:  it  is  our 
first  practical  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ple that  economic  activity  might  be 
correlated  to  the  business  cycle  so  as 
to  ehminate  the  devastating  effects  of 
depression. 

At  this  moment  the  legislative  con- 
troversy is  particularly  centered  on 
the  public  employment  ofBce  bill 
which  has  passed  the  Senate,  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  and  is  now  awaiting  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  major  purpose  and  intent 
of  that  bill  is  to  erect  a  nation-wide 
system  of  pubhc  employment  offices 
operated  by  the  states  but  coordinated 
through  the  Federal  Government. 
In  order  to  secure  this  coordination 
and  the  necessary  cooperation  between 
the  offices  in  the  several  states  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  federal  subven- 
tion to  the  states  to  be  matched  by 
state  appropriations. 

When  this  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  subsequently  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  spearhead  of  the 
argument  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  was  that  it  centralized  excessive 
power  in  federal  hands.  The  problem, 
it  was  asserted,  was  one  that  must  be 
handled  locally.  Indeed,  arguments 
were  even  presented  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  contribute  monies  to 
the  states  for  employment  services. 
Objection  was  made  to  the  bill  because 
under   certain   limited   circumstances 


the  Federal  Government  might  itself 
operate  a  placement  office. 

A  strange  thing  has  happened  with- 
in the  last  month.  The  opposition 
has  taken  a  completely  new  turn. 
Mr.  Doak,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  has 
prepared  a  bill  which  would  estabhsh 
an  extensive  system  of  federal  offices 
operated  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  has  urged  upon  me 
the  advisability  of  accepting  his  bill 
in  lieu  of  mine.  That  I  have  refused 
to  do.  The  reasons  for  my  refusal  I 
stated  to  him  in  a  communication 
which  reads  as  follows: 

February  6,  1931. 
The  Honorable, 
The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Re:  Employment  Exchange  Bill 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

After  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree 
to  your  proposed  changes  in  the  employ- 
ment exchange  bill  (S.  3060).  My  objec- 
tions are  not  addressed  to  detail;  they  are 
concerned  with  the  fundamentals.  Very 
frankly  I  am  convinced  that  your  proposal 
does  not  change  my  bill,  but  destroys  it. 

I  cannot  find,  even  after  the  closest 
scrutiny,  anything  in  the  new  proposal 
which  materially  changes  the  existing  un- 
satisfactory situation. 

That  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is 
not  a  desirable  piece  of  legislation  for,  in 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  the  em- 
plojTnent  exchange  bill  during  the  past 
three  years,  it  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  present  Federal  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  for  employment  offices 
are  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate. 

My  bill  has  as  its  object  the  creation  of  a 
nation-wide  system  of  employment  offices 
operated  by  local  management,  under  local 
initiative,  with  local  responsibility,  and 
with  full  regard  to  local  conditions,  but  co- 
operating with  each  other  through  the 
Federal  Government.  In  order  to  secure 
for  such  a  system  the  necessary  degree  of 
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uniformity  of  practice  and  the  essential 
measure  of  interstate  cooperation  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
and  in  the  clearance  of  labor  between  mar- 
kets it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  Federal 
grants  in  aid  of  the  states.  By  no  other 
method  can  we  expect  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  coordination  in  the  employment 
service. 

The  new  proposal  rejects  this  funda- 
mental phase  of  the  bill.  It  would  instead 
substitute  a  system  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  directly  enters  into  the  domain 
of  the  states  and  operates  placement  oflBces 
on  its  own  account  and  perhaps  even  in 
competition  with  the  state.  To  such  a 
plan  there  are  numerous  objections.  The 
two  most  important  are:  first,  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  our  desire  to  strengthen  local 
responsibility  for  the  problem  of  job-find- 
ing; and  second,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  expected  ever  to  have  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  system  of  employment 
offices  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  best  be  exercised  if  they  are  primarily 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  local  effort 
and  to  the  coordination  of  local  activity. 

The  new  proposal  of  course  mentions  the 
word  cooperation,  but  it  provides  neither 
the  means  nor  the  incentives  to  its  attain- 
ment. 

The  new  proposal  is  objectionable  for  two 
other  reasons:  because  it  eliminates  the 
advisory  councils  which  my  bill  establishes 
and  because  it  strikes  out  the  Civil  Service 
provisions.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
both  employers  and  employees  have  hesi- 
tated to  use  public  employment  offices  un- 
less their  confidence  and  participation  has 
first  been  secured.  It  is  consequently 
necessary  that  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees be  represented  on  advisory  councils, 
both  local  and  general,  in  order  that  the 
employment  service  may  enjoy  their  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Without  Civil  Service  the  conduct  and 
control  of  the  employment  offices  would 
rapidly  fall  into  the  hands  of  political 
appointees  and  without  question  result  in  a 
discredited  employment  service.  On  this 
point,  too,  the  guidance  of  experience  is 


that  these  offices  must  be  entrusted  only 
to  a  staff  possessing  requisite  training  and 
skill  who  must  be  assured  safety  of  tenure 
against  removal  for  political  reasons. 

Because  the  new  proposal  does  not  end 
the  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
because  it  rejects  the  principle  of  state 
responsibility  and  embarks  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  policy  of  doing  placement 
work  which  it  can  never  fully  perform,  be- 
cause it  rejects  the  employer-employee 
councils,  and  because  it  opens  the  employ- 
ment offices  to  political  patronage,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  accept  it. 

I  appreciate  very  highly  the  sincerity  of 
your  interest  in  the  subject.  Believe  m« 
to  be 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
hgp  (s)  Robert  F.  Wagnee 

P.S.  Knowing  your  deep  conviction  that  a 
truly  comprehensive  system  of  employment 
offices  is  indispensable  to  our  further  prog- 
ress, I  continue  to  harbor  the  hope  that 
further  reflection  will  induce  you  to  support 
my  bill  (S.  3060).  Your  approval  would,  I 
am  sure,  lead  to  the  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ure during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
R.F.W. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  with  the 
increasing  industrialization  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rising  impor- 
tance of  technological  changes,  it  is  of 
first  rank  importance  for  the  United 
States  without  loss  of  time  to  develop 
a  completely  adequate  network  of  co- 
operating employment  offices,  staffed 
by  trained  men  and  women  and  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  both  capital  and 
labor.  I  look  forward  to  a  system  of 
employment  offices  that  are  competent 
to  handle  the  more  delicate  task  of 
writing  job  specifications,  of  exercising 
guidance  in  vocational  training,  of 
assisting  in  the  locating  of  industry. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  expected  to  maintain  so 
extensive  a  system  nor  can  the  states 
be  expected  to  tolerate  a  creation  of  so 
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tremendous  a  federal  organization. 
The  burden  must  in  the  largest  propor- 
tion fall  upon  the  states  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  hope  that  by  the 
time  this  is  read  to  you  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  given  its 
approval  to  the  pubhc  employment 
office  bill. 

A  number  of  other  measures  intro- 
duced by  me  are  now  in  various  leg- 
islative stages,  and  are  addressed 
particularly  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment reserves  and  insurance 
against  unemployment.  The  furthest 
advanced  on  its  legislative  career  is  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  comprehensive 
senate  investigation  of  both  American 
and  foreign  experience  in  all  forms  of 
private  and  public  unemployment  in- 
surance. The  Committee  is,  under 
the  resolution,  specifically  directed  to 


determine  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
each  such  system  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  survived  the  depression  of 
1930. 

As  I  see  it  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  by 
our  bestowing  attention  upon  it  inter- 
mittently during  periods  of  depression. 
Such  statistics  as  I  have  examined 
indicate  to  me  that  ahke  in  periods  of 
prosperity  and  adversity  the  pressure 
of  men  upon  jobs  is  increasing.  We 
must,  therefore,  marshal  our  informa- 
tion, perfect  our  tools,  expand  our  con- 
cepts of  the  obligations  of  industry 
and  the  state  to  the  wage  earner.  By 
no  other  method  can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain and  lift  our  standards  of  living 
and  provide  our  people  with  the  in- 
dispensable minimum  of  economic 
security. 


Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association 

{Formerly  National  Association  of  Placement  and  Personnel  Officers) 
Saturday  Morning,  February  12,  1931 
Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  business  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Placement  and  Personnel 
OiRcers  was  called  to  order  by  President 
J.  E.  Walters  at  9  o'clock  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  in  the  Banquet  Room  of  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Reports  of  Officers  were  presented  and 
received : 

It  was  voted  that  this  Association  co- 
operate with  college  executives  to  assist 
them  in  finding  personnel  officers. 

The  Constitution  Committee  report  was 
accepted  as  revised  after  much  discussion 
and  motions  regarding  revision. 

The  Coordination  Committee  report  was 
accepted. 


It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appoint  a  Promotional  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Industrial  and  Business 
Cooperation  Committee  was  accepted  with 
the  suggestion  that  this  committee  continue 
its  work  and  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  following  report  of  Nominating 
Committee,  consisting  of  Eva  A.  Mooar,  J. 
A.  Humphreys,  and  J.  D.  Beatty,  Chairman, 
was  accepted  by  vote: 

President:  Mr.  J.  E.  Walters,  Purdue 

University 
Vice-President:  Miss     Mary     T.    Mc- 
CuRLEY,  Goucher  College 
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Secretary:  Miss  Lillian  M.  Barbour,  It  was  voted  that  this  Association  express 
Ohio  University  its   sincere   appreciation   to   the   Program 
Treasurer:  Miss    Frances    M.    Camp,  Committee  which  has  arranged  this  excel- 
University  of  Iowa  lent  program,  and  to  each  of  the  officers. 
It  was  voted  to  publish  the  report  of  the  It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  write 
American    College    Personnel    Association  notes  of  appreciation  to  the  Book-Cadillac 
for  1930-31  in  the  Personnel  Journal.  Hotel  for  its  splendid  service,  to  Dr.  B.  G. 
It  was  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pitts- 
Association     for     the     Advancement     of  burgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  printing  of  the 
Science,  and  assist  with  the  National  Sur-  program,  and  to  those  who  have  taken  a 
vey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  now  in  place  on  the  program, 
progress  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Adjournment. 


Report  of  the  Industrial  and  Business  Cooperation 

Committee 

3500  invitations  were  sent  to  industrial  firms  throughout  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

4225  programs  received  and  distHbuted  as  follows: 
Harvey    Campbell,    Vice-President    and    Secretary,    Detroit    Board    of 

Commerce 2,000 

Chester  Culver,  General  Manager,  Employers  Association  of  Detroit.  .  .  .       250 
Lillian  Barbour,  Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Association  of  Placement 

and  Personnel  Officers 100 

J.  A.  Humphreys,  Director  of  Personnel  Service,  Oberlin  College 75 

J.  E.  Walters,  President,  National  Association  of  Placement  and  Personnel 

Officers 75 

C.  R.  Miller,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 50 

Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association 175 

Cator  Woolford,  President,  Georgia  College  Placement  Bureau 25 

N.  J.  Aiken,  Director,  Placement  Bureau,  State  College  of  Washington ...        25 

Mary  T.  McCurley,  Vocational  Secretary,  Goucher  College 25 

T.    Luther   Purdom,    Director,    Bureau   of   Appointment,    University   of 

Michigan 25 

Distributed  at  meetings  February  19,  20,  and  21 1,400 

4,225 
These  programs  were  printed  by  the  Clifford  B.  Connelley  Trade  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  free  of  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  D.  Beatty,  Chairman, 

Cator  Woolford, 

Mary  T.  McCurley, 

N.  J.  Aiken, 

T.  Luther  Purdom. 
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Financial  Report 

February  20,  1931 

Balance  February  20,  1930 $227 .97 

Receipts  February  20  to  April  12,  1930: 

Dues $183.00 

Reports 20.50      203.50 

Disbursements  February  20  to  April  12,  1930: 
American    Council   on   Education   for   1930 

program $20.00 

Rena  Hall— Reporting  1929  Convention 124 .  91 

Bank  Balance  Charge 

$431.47 

Receipts  February  20  to  April  12,  1930 

Disbursements  February  20  to  April  12,  1930.    

Balance  turned  over  to  Miss  L.  M.  Bar- 
bour, Secretary-Treasurer  by  E.  M. 
Steel,    Secretary-Treasurer    April   12, 

1930 $286.06 

Receipts  April  12,  1930  to  February  12,  1931 : 

Dues  (1930) $89.00 

Dues  (1931) 259.00 

Reports  (1930) 72.00 

Interest  on  deposits 6.45    $426.45  426.45 

Disbursements  April  12, 1930  to  February  12, 1931: 

Lawhead  Press — Letterheads,  bills 24.25 

Elizabeth  M.  Steel — Mimeographing 3.53 

Eva  A.  Mooar — Telegrams  1930  meeting.  ...  10.43 
Elizabeth   M.    Steel — Postage   and   Mimeo- 
graphing   4 .  65 

Stoneman  Press— 1930  reports 304.25 

Returned  check  for  dues 5.00 

Refund  on  1930  report 1 .50 

Lawhead  Press — Letterheads 11 .00 

American  Council  on  Ed.  Membership  dues  .  10.00 

Elizabeth  Steel — Mimeographing 3.73 

Stamps 1 .50 

John  D.  Beatty — Paper  for  1931  programs.  .  12.80 

Lawhead  Press — bills 7 .  75 

Balance  April  12,  1930  and  Receipts $712.51 

Disbursements $400 .  39  400.39 

Balance  February  12,  1931 $312 .  12 

LiLUAN  M.  Barbour, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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Constitution  of  the  American  College  Personnel 

Association 


ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
American  College  Personnel  Association. 

ARTICLE  II 

PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  shall  be: 

(1)  The  union  of  those  persons  engaged  in 
personnel  work  at  the  college  level  into  a 
national  organization  which  may,  if  advis- 
able, be  subdivided  in  such  a  way  that  for 
meeting  purposes  there  may  be  sections 
dealing  with  the  several  divisions  of  per- 
sonnel work. 

(2)  The  promotion  and  development  of 
the  work  of  those  engaged  in  personnel 
work  at  the  college  level  by  occasional 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  stimulus  of 
new  contacts;  by  formulating  and  maintain- 
ing standards;  and  by  cooperative  effort  in 
research,  experimentation,  and  service. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Any  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership  who  is  officially  engaged  in 
any  aspect  of  non-profit-making  personnel 
work  at  the  college  level. 

Section  2.  Any  doubtful  cases  of  eligi- 
bility for  membership  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  3.  Any  eligible  person  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Association  upon 
approval  by  the  executive  committee  and 
upon  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Section  4.  Eachmemberof  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  without  payment  of  a 
registration  fee,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  and  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  office  in 
the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV 

dues 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  for  each 
member  of  the  Association  shall    be  five 


dollars,  entitling  him  to  all  the  privileges 
of  membership,  including  one  copy  of  the 
annual  report  without  additional  payment. 

Section  2.  Any  member  failing  to  pay 
dues  for  two  consecutive  years,  after  two 
notices  of  such  arrears  have  been  sent,  shall 
cease  to  belong  to  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association  and  his  name  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Section  3.  Any  member  whose  name 
has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Association,  as 
provided  above,  may  be  reinstated  by  the 
payment  of  all  unpaid  dues  incurred  during 
period  of  active  membership. 

ARTICLE  V 

convention  fee 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons 
representing  an  organization  the  interests 
of  which  are  related  to  the  activities  of  the 
Association  may  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  College  Personnel 
Association  upon  payment  of  the  registra- 
tion fee  of  one  dollar. 

ARTICLE  VI 


Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  American 
College  Personnel  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  five  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  such  other  offi- 
cers as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
necessary,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  and  regular 
standing. 

Section  2.  (a)  There  shall  be  five  or 
more  Vice-Presidents  elected  for  a  one  year 
term.  These  officials  shall  be  so  chosen 
that  such  classes  of  functions,  similar  to 
the  following,  as  designated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  shall  each  be  represented 
by  one  Vice-President  of  recognized  experi- 
ence and  interest  in  the  specific  function; 

(1)  counseling  and  placement  of  teachers; 

(2)  counseling  and  placement  of  students 
interested  in  other  occupations;  (3)  educa- 
tional counseling  and  administration  (e.g. 
academic  deans,  registrars,  admission  offi- 
cers); (4)  personal,  social,  financial,  physi- 
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cal  and  mental  health  counseling  (e.g. 
deans  of  men  and  women,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators of  loan  funds  and  scholarships, 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, association  secretaries,  etc.);  (5) 
records  and  research. 

(b)  These  Vice-Presidents  shall  consti- 
tute the  program  committee,  the  chairman 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  from  the  com- 
mittee by  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall  be  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Association,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association. 
He  shall  appoint  all  committees  not  other- 
wise specified.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  all  committees. 

Section  4.  The  President  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  In  case  the 
President  has  not  so  designated  a  Vice- 
President,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
appoint  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  act 
as  President. 

Section  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect 
and  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Association 
and  present  a  report  of  the  Treasury  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings,  publish  the  report  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  perform  the  usual 
duties  attached  to  this  office. 

Section  7.  The  President  and  Treasurer 
shall  hold  office  for  two  consecutive  years, 
or  thereafter  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  The  Vice-Presidents  and  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  there- 
after until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Section  8.  All  officers  shall  enter  upon 
their  terms  of  office  upon  election.  It  is 
understood  that  the  retiring  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  VII 

executive  committee 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  either  the  retiring  President  or  the 
retiring  Secretary.  If  both  President  and 
Secretary  retire  the  same  year,  the  retiring 
President  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 


Executive  Committee.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  question  of  eligibility  shall  be  decided 
by  the  incoming  President. 

Based  upon  a  recommendation  from  at 
least  ten  members,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  other  classes  of  func- 
tions, not  already  specified  in  Article  VI, 
Section  2a,  to  be  represented  officially  in  the 
organization  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
election  of  officers 

The  Nominating  Committee,  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  following  year,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion. On  this  Nominating  Committee  shall 
be  members  representing  various  classes  of 
functions  included  in  the  Association's 
activities. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  make 
its  report  at  the  annual  business  meeting, 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conven- 
tion. Additional  nominees  may  be  entered 
in  the  election  by  nominations  from  the 
floor  during  the  annual  business  meeting. 
Election  of  officers  shall  take  place  the 
annual  business  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IX 

authority  of  committees 

Final  responsibility  for  all  actions  rests 
with  the  Executive  Committee.  Com- 
mittees are  not  authorized  to  commit  the 
Association  to  any  undertaking  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  X 

meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual 
convention,  the  time  and  place  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  Written  notices  of  any 
annual  convention  shall  be  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers at  least  three  weeks  in  advance. 

Sections  3.  Those  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  which  written  notice  has  been  duly 
given  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 
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ARTICLE  XI 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES 

The  traveling  expenses  of  the  officers  may 
be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  no  case  shall  such  payments  be 
made  until  all  debts  of  the  Association  have 
been  paid. 

ARTICLE  XII 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  must 
be  presented  in  writing  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 


annual  meeting  at  which  the  proposed 
change  is  to  be  considered  and  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

DATE   OF  EFFECT 

This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  adoption,  with  the  under- 
standing that  for  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence the  old  Executive  Committee  shall 
appoint  the  Vice-Presidents  to  represent 
classes  of  functions  suggested  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association. 
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Association 


Institution 
Univ.     of    Arizona,     Tucson, 

Arizona 
Barnard  College,  N.  Y.  C. 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Bethany    College,     Bethany, 

W.  Va. 
Boston    University,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Brigham    Young    University, 

Provo,  Utah 
Brown  University,  Pembroke 

College,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Bryn    Mawr    College,     Bryn 

Mawr,  Penna. 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

University  of  California, 
Southern  Branch,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburg,  Penna. 

College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Colgate  L'niversity,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y. 


March  15,  1931 

Representative 
fEvelyn  Jones 
\C.  Z.  Lesher 

Katherine  S.  Doty 

Edward  Hale 

Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick 

/Marion  C.  Fottler 

\Norman  H.  Abbott 

L.  J.  Nuttall,  Jr. 

Eva  A.  Mooar 

Helen  Crane 

[Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney 
-j  Margaret  Murdock 

I 

M.  Burney  Porter 

Edith  M.  Weir 
John  D.  Beatty 
Arthur  F.  Payne 
G.  H.  Estabrooks 


Title 

Registrar 
Assistant  to  Dean 
Director  of  Personnel 
Executive    Secretary    to 

President 
Adviser  to  Women 
Supervisor  of  Employment 
Dean,  College  of  Educ. 

Director  of  Admissions  and 
Personnel 

Director,  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments 

Appointment  Secretary 

Asst.  to  Appointment  Sec- 
retary 

Appointment  Secretary 


Appointment  Secretary 

Secretary,  Bureau  of  Rec- 

om. 
Director,   Bureau  Student 

Personnel 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Psychology 
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Institution 

Columbia     University,     New 
York  City 


Representative 
[N.  .M.  McKnight 

[Mary  A.  Wegener 
Clyde  K.  Miller 


Teachers    College,    Columbia 
University,  New  York  City 


Whit  Brogan 


Margaret  Creighton 
Isabelle  L.  Pratt 
E.  J.  Sparling 
Mrs.  Esther  Lloyd  Jones 
Connecticut        College        for      Alice  Ramsey 

Women,  New  London,  Conn. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Ver-      Theodore  M.  Matthews 

non,  Iowa 
Cornell    University,    Ithaca,     fR.  H.  Jordan 

N.  Y.  \R.  Louise  Fitch 

University  of  Delaware,  New-      Winifred  J.  Robinson 

ark,  Del. 
L^niversity    of    Detroit,    De-      Frank  James  Potts 

troit,  Mich. 
Drew    University,     Brothers      James  A.  McClintock 

College,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,      Harriet  E.  Worrell 

Pa. 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,      Elmer  Grant 

Ind. 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.      Helen  E.  Fitzpatrick 

Emory    University,    Atlanta,       Leslie  K.  Patton 

Ga. 
Florida     State     College     for      Elizabeth  G.  Andrews 

Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
George  Washington  Univers-      Henry  G.  Doyle 

ity,  Washington,  D.  C. 
University  of  Georgia,   Ath-      Ernest  A.  Lowe 

ens,  Georgia 
Goucher   College,    Baltimore,       Mary  T.  McCurley 

Md. 
Grinnell     College,     Grinnell,       Mitchell  Dreese 

Iowa 
Harvard     University,     Cam-      Donald  H.  ;\Ioyer 

bridge,  Mass. 


Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion 
Indiana    University,    Bloom- 
ington,  Ind. 

University     of     Iowa,     Iowa 
City,  Iowa 


Fred  C.  Smith 
Louise  Dillman 

{Frances  M.  Camp 
Erwin  O.  Finkenbinder 


Title 

Secretary,  Appointments 
Bureau 

Asst.  to  Secretary 

Director,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Service 

Asst.  Director,  Bureau  of 
Educational     Service 

Recorder 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Education 
Director,    Personnel     Bu- 
reau 


Professor,  Dept.  of  Ed. 
Dean  of  Women 
Dean 

Director  of  Personnel 

Instructor,    Psychology, 

Philosophy 
Appointment  Secretary 


Secy.,  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Director  of  Personnel 

Dean,  Junior  College 

Executive  Secretary 

Vocational  Secretary 

Director  of  Personnel 

Asst.  Director,  Harvard 
Alumni  Placement  Serv- 
ice 

Registrar  in  charge  ap- 
pointment office 

Secretary  to  Manager 

Director  Com.  on  Rec.  for 

Teachers 
Professor  of  Education 
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Institution 

Kansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Emporia,  Kansas 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Penna. 

Mass.  Agric.  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mich.  State  Normal  College, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 

Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

Mills  College,  Mills  College, 
Cal. 


University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mortar  Board,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allen- 
town,  Penna. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

New  York  University,  New 
York  City 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
North    Carolina    College    for 

Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
North   Dakota   State   Valley 

City,  N.  D. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 


Representative 
R.  C.  Maul 

M.  E.  Ligon 

W.  E.  Vogler 

Margaret  Hamlin 

{Frank  L.  Locke 
Pennell  N.  Aborn 

Margaret  E.  Wise 

Luther  T.  Purdom 

E.  J.  WUey 
Doris  Dozier 
James  G.  Umstattd 

Katherine  Woodruff 

[Elsie  Murray 
Helen  M.  Voorhees 

Albert  C.  H.  Fasig 

R.  D.  Moritz 

Fredericka  Belknap 

Wm.  A.  Gore 

Jos.  V.  Hanna 
Anna  Y.  Reed 

F.  F.  Bradshaw 

Mrs.  Chase  Going  Wood- 
house 
Margaret  McCarthy 

fivanore  V.  Barnes 

[j.  Anthony  Humphreys 


Title 

Director,  Teachers  Place- 
ment Bureau 

Professor,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

Director  of  Placement 


Personnel  Director 
Secy.,  Undergraduate 

Placement  Bureau 
Director  of  Placement 

Director,  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments and  Occu- 
pational Information 

Director  Admission  and 
Personnel 

Secretary  of  Placement 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Educ,  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments 

Director  of  Women's  Bu- 
reau, Minneapolis  Voca- 
tional Counselor 

Vice  President 

Director  of  Appointment 
Bureau 

Personnel  Director 

Appointment  Secretary, 
Director,  Student  Teach- 
ing 

Director,  Personnel  Bureau 


Director,  Bur.  of  Appoint- 
ments 
Prof,  of  Psychology 
Prof.  Personnel  Adm. 
Dean  of  Students 

Vocational  Director 

Supt.,  Training  School 

Secy.,  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments 
Director  of  Personnel 
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Institution 

Ohio        State        University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Ohio      University,      Athens, 
Ohio 

Ohio     Wesleyan     University, 

Delaware,  Ohio 
Oregon    Agric.    College,    Cor- 

vallis,  Oregon 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 

Oregon 
Otterbein     College,     Wester- 

ville,  Ohio 
Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

University   of   Penna.,    Phil- 
adelphia 


University      of      Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

University  of  Redlands,  Red- 
lands,  Calif. 


University  of  Rochester 


Rutgers      University,       New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Skidmore    College,    Saratoga 

Springs,  N.  Y. 
Smith  College,  Northampton, 

Mass. 


Representative 
Earl  VV.  Anderson 
W.  H.  Cowley 
Grace  S.  M.  Zarbaugh 

Lillian  M.  Barbour 

Katherine  Van  Hamm 

Elizabeth  M.  Steel 

Carl  W.  Salser 

Ida  M.  Pope 

L.  W.  Warson 

Mary  R.  Harrison 
Marette  Quick 

1 
Florence  Laws 

Robert  C.  Clothier 
Mrs.  Ethel  Yennell  Holt 

<{  Walter  B.  Jones 

(Lester  H.  Perry 

I 
Wm.  B.  Van  Alystyne 

(J.  E.  Walters 

[Martin  L.  Fisher 
[Edith  Stedman 

[Ruth  A.  Merrill 
|G.  H.  Cole 
JMrs.  Esther  Erickson 
'Lester  O.  Wilder 

Isabel  King  Wallace 


Margaret  E.  Smith 
Mabelle  B.  Blake 


Title 
Head,  Appts.  Division 
Bureau  of  Educ.  Research 
Assoc.    Dean    of    Women, 
Assoc.  Prof.  Economics 
Dir.,   Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments 
Secy.,  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments 
Appointment  Secretary 


Appointment  Secy. 
Alumni  Secy. 

Sec,  Appt.  Office 

Secy.,  Univ.  Placement 
Service,  Teachers  Ap- 
pointment Division 

Secy.  Industrial  Division 
of  Placement 

Dean  of  Men 

Secy.,  Appointment  Bu- 
reau 

Research  Prof,  of  Educa- 
tion 

Director  of  Employment 
and  Housing  for  Men 

Director,  Dept.  of  Person- 
nel 

Director  of  Personnel 
Schools   of   Engineering 

Dean  of  Men 

Director,     Appointment 
Bureau 

Asst.  Dean 


Asst.  to  Dean 

Director,         Bureau         of 

Recommendations 
Vocational    Counselor    for 

Women 


Director,    Vocational    Bu- 
reau 
Personnel  Director 
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Institution 
South  Dakota  State  College, 

Brookings,  S.  D. 
Leland   Stanford    Universit}',     /Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Snell 

Stanford,  Calif.  |Karl  M.  Cowdery 

Stephens   College,   Columbia,      Adah  Pierce 

Mo. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarth-    /Anne  Phillips 

more,  Pa.  (Harriet  E.  Worrell 

Q  T—         ■*     c  D.  B.  Watt 

Syracuse  university,  Sj-racuse     I 

N   Y  / 

[Mrs.  Minnie  W.  Partridge 

Technical     Service     Council,       R.  E.  Smythe 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Temple  University,  Teachers      Chas.  A.  Fisher 

College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
University       of       Tennessee,      John  A.  Thackston 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Territorial  Normal  and  Train-      Ruth  C.  Shaw 

ing  Sch.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake      Marian  E.  Jones 

City 
Vanderbilt  University,  Xash-      Ada  Bell  Stapleton 

ville,  Tenn. 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,      Zita  L.  Thornbury 

N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Washington,       X.  J.  Aiken 

Pullman,  Wash. 


Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 


f Alice  I.  P.  Wood 

Edith  A.  Sprague 

Francis  F.  Sturgis 
Florence  Jackson 


Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.  Jennie  Loyall 

Wesleyan     University,     Mid-  X.  I.  Connelly 

dletown,  Conn. 

West      Virginia      University,  Harry  E.  Stone 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wheaton     College,      Norton,  /Miriam  N.  Carpenter 

Mass.  \Anne  C.  Lomas 

University       of       Wisconsin,  Thos.  Lloyd  Jones 

Madison,  Wis. 

Wittenberg    College,    Spring-  /M.  J.  Neuberg 

field,  Ohio  \Margaret  Kantzer 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Arthur  F.  Southwick 
Ohio 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School,  Edwin  D.  Wright 
Chicago,  111. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Henry  G.  Hart 


Title 
Dean  of  Men 

Appointment  Secretary 
Assistant  Registrar 
Director  of  Personnel 

Appointment  Secretary 

Personnel    Director    for 

Men 
Director,  Appt.  Office 
Director 

Director,  Placement 

Bureau 
Chairman,  Com.  on  Appts. 

Appointment        Secretary 

Secy,  to  Dean,  School  of 

Education 
Dean  of  Women 

Director,  Vocational  Bu- 
reau 

Director,  Placement  Bu- 
reau 

Director,  Personnel  Bu- 
reau 

Secretary,  Personnel  Bu- 
reau 

Assoc.    Personnel    Bureau 

Consultant,  Personnel  Bu- 
reau 

Alumnae  Secretary 

Alumni  Secretary 

Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  College 
Appointment  Secretary 
In  charge  of  Teacher  Place- 
ment  and   High   School 
Relations 
Director  of  Personnel 
Secy.    Placement    Bureau 
Director,   Admissions  and 

Appointments 
Student  Personnel  Officer 

General  Secretary 


Total  membership,  129 
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FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  COUNCIL  CREATED 

President  Hoover  announced  on  April  27 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Personnel 
Adminislration,  the  Council  to  consist  of  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  departments  and  of  the 
principal  independent  establishments.  Its 
Chairman  is  to  be  President  Cambell  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  while  Dr.  L.  J. 
O'Rourke,  Director  of  Research  in  Person- 
nel Administration  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  President  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation,  has  been  named 
Director. 

The  objectives  of  the  Council,  as  out- 
lined by  the  e.xecutive  order,  are : 

To  establish  a  more  effective  liaison 
system  between  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  several  departments;  to 
coordinate  personnel  administration  in  the 
Federal  service;  to  make  more  attractive 
the  prospect  of  a  career  in  the  Federal 
service;  to  improve  selection  methods; 
to  attract  better  people  to  the  service;  to 
reduce  excessive  turnover  among  the  better 
qualified  employees;  to  avoid  excessive 
increase  in  personnel;  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  personnel  assistants  in  the 
several  departments  and  independent 
offices;  to  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  best  personnel  practices  of  private 
industry;  to  develop  a  more  adequate  sys- 
tem of  personnel  records;  and,  in  general, 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

To  realize  these  objectives,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  by  Dr.  O'Rourke,  whose  job 
it  is  to  formulate  and  execute  the  Council's 
projects,  will  be  a  thorough  fact-finding 
survey  which  will  have  in  view,  among 
other  things,  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  which  will  make  avail- 
able a  more  definite  knowledge  of  lines  of 
promotion;  of  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  way  of  promotion  of  those  who 
have  entered  the  service;  the  more  ready 


transfer  from  one  department  to  another  of 
competent  employees  to  fill  vacancies  which 
now  in  most  cases  are  filled  bj'  new  appoint- 
ments; training  courses  for  personnel  assist- 
ants in  each  department,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  training  for  Government  service 
in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Leaders  in  personnel  matters  in  private 
industry,  in  research  organizations  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government,  and  in  the  field 
of  education  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  These 
include  H.  S.  Dennison,  president,  Denni- 
son  Manufacturing  Co.;  Arthur  Young 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors; 
C.  R.  Dooley,  personnel  manager  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York;  J.  W.  Dietz, 
personnel  manager  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.;  L.  W.  Wallace,  secretary,  American 
Engineering  Council;  Alfred  Flinn,  direc- 
tor, Engineering  Foundation;  W.  F.  Wil- 
loughby,  director.  Institute  of  Government 
Research;  C.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  American 
Council  on  Education;  H.  S.  Person, 
managing  director,  Taylor  Society;  W.  S. 
Donald,  secretary,  American  Management 
Association;  W.  V.  Bingham,  director, 
Personnel  Research  Federation;  Edward  L. 
Thorndike,  Department  of  Psychology, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
and  W.  W.  Charters,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Ohio  State  University. 

Those  in  official  circles  expect  this  de- 
velopment to  prove  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  toward  improvement  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  since  the  passage  of 
the  civil  service  law  in  1883. 

BERLIN  CONFERENCE  ON   RATIONALIZATION 

A  two-day  conference  was  held  during 
February  by  the  Reichskuratorium  fiir 
Wirtschaftlichkeit  in  Berlin  to  discuss  the 
extent  to  which  rationalization  has  con- 
tributed to  unemployment. 

The  discussion  was  organized  in  a  novel 
way.     Fifteen   theses   on    various    phases 
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of  occupational  selection  and  working 
efficiency,  and  three  divergent  points  of 
view  toward  each,  were  presented.  Repre- 
sentative speakers  defended  these  views. 
An  example  follows. 

1.  a.  That  mode  of  operation  is  best 
which  attains  the  greatest  economic  success 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor. 

b.  The  best  mode  of  operating  is  that  in 
which  the  worker  performs  his  task  with  the 
maximum  satisfaction. 

c.  That  form  of  work  is  best  in  which 
business  points  of  view,  the  energy  expendi- 
ture of  the  workman,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  job  are  equally  considered,  that  is, 
weighed  one  against  the  other. 

Among  those  psychologists  taking  part 
were  Marbe,  Stern,  Giese,  Bogen,  and 
Poppelreuter. 

IN   THE    SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

Vocational  Guidance,  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, and  related  subjects,  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  college  curricula  of 
the  coming  summer.  Courses  will  be  given 
at  Harvard  by  John  L.  Stenquist,  John  M. 
Brewer,  Franklin  J.  Keller,  and  Richard 
N.  Allen;  at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  by  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  Roy  N.  Anderson,  and 
Mildred  E.  Lincoln;  and  at  New  York 
University  by  Anna  Y.  Reed,  Morris 
Krugman,  and  Eugenie  A.  Leonard. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Eighteen  colleges  that  do  not  have  in- 
dependent placement  service  in  New  York 
City  have  cooperated  in  the  formation  of 
The  Central  College  Placement  Bureau.  It 
is  a  non-profit-making  organization,  acting 
as  a  clearing  house  between  college  seniors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  business  and  industrial 
corporations  on  the  other. 

COLLEGE   PERSONNEL   OFFICERS 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Oberlin  Confer- 
ence of  the  College  Personnel  Officers,  held 
in  October,  1930,  may  be  purchased  at  one 
dollar  a  copy  from  J.  Anthony  Humphreys, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  CORPORATION   MOVES 

Because  of  increased  volume  of  work,  the 
office  of  the  Psychological  Corporation  has 
been  moved  to  larger  quarters.  The  new 
address  is  Room  2045,  70  East  45  Street, 
New  York. 

JOBS   FOR  LINGUISTS 

The  National  Federation  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers  has  appointed  Professor 
William  Leonard  Schwartz  of  Stanford 
University  to  make  a  study  of  the  various 
vocations  in  which  language  trained  stu- 
dents may  find  special  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment or  in  which  language  training  ia 
a  desirable  asset  for  success.  This  field  of 
study  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  pre- 
vious workers.  Professor  Schwartz  is  in 
need  of  as  much  help  as  possible  from  the 
readers  of  the  Personnel  Journal  in  this 
investigation,  and  asks  them  to  send  him, 
if  interested,  any  information  which  they 
possess  concerning  ways  and  means  of 
capitalizing  a  training  in  modern  languages. 
Many  gifted  students  leave  school  with  a 
mastery  of  some  language  and  a  distaste  to 
go  into  the  profession  of  teaching,  so  that 
the  Federation  is  anxious  to  discover  the 
facts  concerning  opportunities  in  other 
vocations.  The  following  list  of  occupations 
is  tentative  and  may  well  need  revision, 
but  it  is  submitted  as  indicative  of  the 
occupations  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
field  for  linguists.  The  investigation  is 
anxious  to  discover  what  special  compensa- 
tion might  be  paid  for  a  knowledge  of 
languages  and  how  many  linguists  might  be 
employed  in  these  vocations. 

I.  Occupations  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  is  a  primary  require- 
ment. Interpreter  (in  banks,  courts,  hospi- 
tals, hotels,  immigration  service,  stores, 
tourist  business),  journalist  (foreign  lan- 
guage press),  language  teacher,  nursery 
governess,  translator,  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
(commercial,  consular,  diplomatic,  etc.). 

II.  Occupations  in  which  foreign  lan- 
guages are  sometimes  a  secondary  require- 
ment or  a  distinct  advantage.  Advertising 
(foreign  agencies),  authorship  (criticism, 
history,  translation,  travels),  banking  (in- 
vestment, loans),  detective  work,  dramatic 
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art,  including  talkies,  education,  foreign 
trade  (banking,  export  and  import  trade), 
guide  or  courier,  international  law,  inter- 
national relations  work,  journalism  (foreign 
correspondent),  librarianship,  merchant 
marine,  missionary  work,  nursery  gover- 
ness, public  relations,  public  service  (police, 
etc.),  radio  announcer,  salesmanship,  secre- 
tarial work,  settlement  work,  shipping 
business,  social  secretary,  tourist  business, 
travel  agency  work,  waiter. 

III.  Occupations  in  which  foreign  lan- 
guages are  an  asset  in  achieving  success. 
Advertising  (foreign  agencies),  anthro- 
pology, archeology,  army  service,  art  dealer, 
authorship  (criticism,  history,  translation, 
travels),  banking,  bookselling,  clerking, 
collector  (natural  history,  art,  etc.),  com- 
munications (cable,  telephone,  wireless), 
customs  service,  detective  work,  diplo- 
macy, dramatic  art  and  talkies,  dressmaking 
and  millinery  business,  education,  engineer- 
ing, exploration,  foreign  service,  (consular, 
diplomatic,  foreign  government  service), 
foreign  trade  (banking,  export  and  import 
trade),  geology,  guide  or  courier,  hotel 
management  and  service,  international  law, 
international  relations  work,  journalism, 
legal  career,  librarianship,  merchandising, 
merchant  marine,  mining,  ministerial  work, 
missionary  work,  music,  naval  service, 
printing,  public  relations,  public  service 
(police,  civil  service  etc.),  publishing,  radio 
announcer,  salesmanship,  scientific  work, 
secretarial  work,  settlement  work,  shipping 
business,  social  secretary,  stamp  dealer, 
tourist  business,  waiter. 

FELLOWSHIPS    GRANTED 

Among  the  seventy-seven  men  and 
women  who  have  been  granted  fellowships 
for  the  coming  year  by  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  are  three 
who  will  contribute  to  the  science  of  work. 
Dr.  Herbert  Heaton,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, University  of  Minnesota,  will  go  to 
England  to  collect  material  for  a  volume  on 
the  industrial  revolution  in  the  Yorkshire 


woolen  and  worsted  industries.  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Steinhaus,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago,  is  to  go  to 
Europe  to  study  the  psychology  of  work  and 
exercise.  Dr.  William  Edward  Zeuch,  Direc- 
tor of  Commonwealth  College,  Arkansas, 
will  study  workers'  education  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has 
also  announced  the  award  of  twenty  fellow- 
ships to  students  of  the  various  social 
sciences. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  SURV^EY 

An  industrial  and  occupational  survey 
of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties,  California,  is 
being  directed  by  F.  L.  Tibbitts  of  the 
Marysville  Union  High  School.  A  two-fold 
purpose  underlies  the  survey:  (1)  the  data 
are  being  used  to  develop  a  sound  and 
effective  system  of  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling;  and  (2)  they  are  being  used  to 
project  a  vocational  education  program  for 
the  schools  of  the  counties. 

FORTHCOMING   MEETINGS 

June  20-July  1.  Summer  Conference  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  Nan- 
tucket Island,  Massachusetts. 

August  23-29.  Second  Triennial  Congress, 
International  Industrial  Relations  Asso- 
ciation (I.  R.  /.).    The  Hague,  Holland. 

August  2&-29.  Silver  Bay  Industrial  Con- 
ference. National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Silver  Bay,  New  York. 

September  9-17.  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Mos- 
cow, U.  S.  S.  R. 

PERSONAL   ITEMS 

Henry  C.  Link  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  New  York. 

V.  V.  Anderson,  M.D.,  after  an  absence 
of  three  months  from  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company,  has  again  joined  its  staff  in  the 
capacity  of  part  time  consultant. 
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Edited  by  Douglas  Fryer 

Reviewed  in  this  issue  of  Personnel  Books  are  a  number  of  the 
leading  books  of  the  year  which  indicate  trends  of  development  in 
personnel  administration  along  both  measurement  and  philosophical 
lines.  Alfred  D.  Flinn  contrasts,  in  a  review  of  Professor  Gow's 
book  on  the  Foundations  for  Human  Engineering,  the  values  of 
the  present  philosophy  of  commercial  accomplishment  with  one  of 
art  where  contemplation  and  leisure  are  required.  He  urges  a 
greater  sympathy  in  a  modern  age  of  industrial  idealism  for  a  leisure 
philosophy  of  life.  A  study  of  the  personnel  experiments  in  the 
Filene  department  store  in  Boston  is  reviewed  by  E.  S.  Cowdrick. 
It  is  evident  that  there  are  as  yet  few  well  established  personnel 
policies  for  the  management  of  department  stores.  Lorine  Pruette 
reports  researches  in  progress  upon  gifted  children  by  Lewis  M. 
Terman  and  his  associates  at  Stanford  University.  Owen  E.  Pence 
brings  to  our  attention  the  personnel  investigations  being  made  in 
the  large  field  of  social  work  and  the  job  analysis  technique  being 
used  there,  and  a  new  text  in  vocational  guidance  is  reviewed  by 
George  Hutcherson.  L.  W.  Max  summarizes  the  point  of  view  of  a 
new  general  psychology.  Several  books  indicating  the  importance 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  in  economic  life  are  reviewed  by 
Margaret  Myers.  A  new  addition  to  the  list  of  general  applied 
psychologies  is  reviewed  by  Ordway  Tead.  Briefer  Mention 
includes  factual  reviews  of  a  number  of  important  books  in  the  allied 
fields  of  personnel  administration,  and  New  Books  lists  publica- 
tions during  February  and  March,  1931. 

INDIVIDUAL  HUMANICS 

Foundations  for  Human  Engineering.     By  Charles  R.  Gow.     (Edited  by  F.  Alexander 
Magoun.)     New  York:  Macmillan,  1930,  v  +  226  pp.,  $2.00 

Reviewed  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Director  of  The  Engineering  Foundation,  Past- 
President  of  Personnel  Research  Federation 

An  address  in  1928  on  "Knowledge  Plus  occupies  27  pages.  The  remainder  of  the 
Wisdom,"  by  the  late  William  Emery  Nick-  book  contains  "approximately  the  first 
erson,    founder   of   the   Humanics   course,       third  of  the  course  in  Humanics   (at  the 

*  Correction  in  review  by  E.  S.  Cowdrick  on  pp.  411-12,  beginning  "I  am  sorry  but 

of  Management  Problems  (edited  by  G.  T.  I  have  no  remedy  to  offer,"  was  made  by 

Schwenning)   published  in   February   1931  Bernard  M.  Cone  and  attributed  through 

issue  of  Personnel  Books:  Quoted  statement  error  to  Henry  P.  Kendall. 
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Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology) 
as  now  offered." 

Chapter  headings  indicate  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book: 
1.  The  Mythical  Ladder  (up  which  persons 
climb  in  business  if  they  are  to  emerge 
from  "the  maelstrom  of  purposeless  human- 
ity' ' ) ;  2.  Diversity  Among  the  Contestants ; 
3.  Honesty,  the  Indispensable  Require- 
ment; 4.  Loyalty  Up  and  Loyalty  Down; 
5.  He  Who  Talks  Too  Much;  6.  The  Retort 
Courteous;  7.  Friendliness,  the  Mysterious 
Cement;  8.  Eyes  That  See  Not;  9.  Sound 
Judgment,  the  Basis  of  Action;  10.  That 
Self-Starter,  Initiative;  IL  Putting  It 
Across;  12.  Personality,  the  Integrated 
Whole;  13.  To  Widen  the  Horizon;  14.  At 
the  Top — Leadership.  The  subject  matter 
might  be  characterized  as  personal  human- 
ics,  in  distinction  from  the  broad  sociolog- 
ical subjects  also  embraced  by  the  definition 
of  "humanics"  as  the  "doctrine  or  science 
of  human  nature,  or  of  matters  relating  to 
humanity."  Without  using  the  personnel 
label  the  author  inescapably  deals  in 
informal  terms  with  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  this  art  and  its  science.  Self- 
appraisal,  discipline,  motivation,  appraisal 
of  other  persons  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples. 

Not  only  is  the  book  readable;  it  contains 
much  valuable  information,  admonition 
and  instruction  for  youths,  which  might 
also  well  serve  many  of  the  elders  as  re- 
minders of  the  homely  common  sense  taught 
them  by  father,  uncle,  early  employer,  or  a 
wise  friend  of  the  family.  Precepts  are 
illustrated  by  many  a  frankly  stated  experi- 
ence of  the  author  and  anecdotes  from  lives 
of  other  men.  There  are  stories  of  failure 
and  success,  of  youthful  trends  and  of  their 
outcomes  in  the  later  years,  of  minor  actions 
and  choices  as  indicators  of  human  worth 
or  lack. 

Emphasis  of  objective  and  ideal  is  by 
implication  upon  that  variety  of  success 
which  consists  of  attainment  of  direction 
and  leadership  of  other  persons,  so  com- 
monly measured  by  dollars  of  compensa- 
tion; upon  achievement  in  action  and 
winning  of  material  wealth  as  a  major 
incentive  to  development  of  the  fine  dis- 
cipline and  the  noble  qualities  of  character 


so  practically  taught  in  the  lectures.  This 
emphasis  is  quite  natural  and  endorsable 
in  a  college  training  men  for  construction, 
for  manufacture  and  for  like  vocations  in 
which  action  is  so  large  a  part.  Advan- 
tages of  friendships  are  set  forth  rather  than 
the  delightful  traffic  in  comradeship,  which 
enriches  both  parties  to  a  friendship  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm  of  the  heart. 

The  reviewer  would  not  subtract  from 
the  excellent  and  altogether  inspiring 
content  of  Mr.  Gow's  lectures  as  recorded 
in  the  book,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  author 
and  an  advocate  of  the  purpose  he  ventures 
to  hope  that  room  may  be  made  also  in  the 
course  for  another  philosophy,  which 
would  be  helpful  in  some  lives,  for  another 
standard  of  values,  for  other  incentives  to 
effective  living,  for  other  conceptions  of 
worthwhileness.  In  an  entertaining  story 
by  Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  under  the 
unphilosophical-appearing  caption,  "Nin- 
compoop," in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  14  March  1931,  is  subtly  embedded  a  fine 
philosophy  of  values  in  human  living;  an 
elder  brother  who  has  made  a  great  fortune 
and  reputation  as  a  man  of  action  of  the 
type  adored  in  American  business  circles, 
is  contrasted  with  a  contemplative  younger 
scion  of  the  same  father,  a  youth  who  asks : 
"What  is  worth  more  than  which?  Who  is 
great  and  why?  What  is  accomplishment, 
and  is  it  any  good?  Is  it  bigger  and  better 
to  build  a  railroad  than  a  perfectly  happy 
hour?"  And  who  grants  "Either  I  am 
crazy  or  the  world  is  crazy — and  the  world, 
unquestionably,  is  in  the  majority."  For 
another,  and  totally  different  statement, 
at  least  in  form,  of  the  brand  of  philos- 
ophy for  which  the  reviewer  urges  more 
consideration,  he  would  instance  the  brief 
essays  on  "The  Sense  of  Validity"  appear- 
ing in  Antioch  Notes  from  the  pen  of 
President  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  of  Antioch 
College. 

Foundations  for  Human  Engineering 
concludes  with  a  division  entitled  "The 
Listeners  Are  Heard  PVom."  It  is  com- 
posed of  questions  arising  in  the  minds  of 
students  after  listening  to  the  lectures, 
and  the  lecturer's  answers  to  the  questions, 
one  by  one.  The  book  ends  with  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  on  success,  the  last 
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sentence  of  the  last  answer  being:  "True 
success  is  the  achievement  of  a  worthwhile 
goal  which  represents  the  best  of  which 
you  are  capable."  The  little  volume  can 
be  almost  equally  useful  to  students  and 
teachers  in  fields  other  than  engineering, 
to  beginners  and  trainers  in  business  and 
industry.  Its  study  should  conduce  to  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  superiority, 
which  the  world  needs  more  and  more,  and 


to  a  diminution  of  mediocrity  and  inferior- 
itj',  of  which  there  have  always  been  sur- 
pluses and  for  which  there  is  less  possi- 
bility of  utilization,  on  all  levels  of  human 
activity.  On  each  level  preferential  de- 
mand is  for  the  persons  who  are  doing  the 
best  of  which  they  are  capable.  As  Mr. 
Gow  so  truly  says,  the  men  on  the  upper 
rungs  of  the  mythical  ladder  are  overworked 
and  calling  for  associates. 


PERSONNEL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


The  Filene  Store. 


By  Mary  La  Dame.     New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1930, 
541  pp.,  $2.50 


Reviewed  6^  E.  S.  Cowdrick,  Industrial  Engineer,  N.  Y.  C. 


Miss  La  Dame's  book  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  industrial  studies  prepared  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  previous  re- 
ports were  concerned  with  employee  repre- 
sentation in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  in  the  steel 
plant  of  the  same  corporation  and  with  the 
so-called  partnership  plan  of  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery. 

Miss  La  Dame  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Foundation  spent  several  months  in 
observing  the  widely  known  personnel  prac- 
tices in  the  Filene  store  and  in  studying 
published  and  unpublished  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  The  author's  con- 
clusions cannot  be  stated  better  than  they 
are  expressed  in  an  excellently  prepared 
synopsis  which  precedes  the  text  of  the 
report: 

"The  threefold  aim  of  the  business,  per- 
manency, profit  and  service  to  customers 
in  its  accepted  sense,  seems  to  have  been 
fulfilled  to  an  unusual  degree.  Toward 
the  large  aim  of  constantly  decreasing  the 


difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  'service  to  cus- 
tomers,' the  store  has  made  little  or  no 
contribution  except  in  its  automatic  bargain 
basement.  The  methods  of  building  up  the 
cooperation  of  employes,  through  participa- 
tion in  management,  through  participation 
in  profits  and  through  ultimate  participa- 
tion in  ownership,  have  one  by  one  been 
abandoned  or  seriously  limited  in  practice. 
Nevertheless  the  experience  of  this  store 
certainly  demonstrates  the  desirability  of 
giving  attention  to  the  selection,  the  train- 
ing and  the  goodwill  of  employes.  Had  the 
firm  persisted  in  its  further  objectives  of 
sharing  management,  profits  and  owner- 
ship, a  demonstration  of  great  value  in 
human  relations  might  have  been  made. 
That  experiment  still  waits  to  be  made  in 
some  large  store;  and  when  it  is  undertaken, 
the  experience,  the  successes  and  the  fail- 
ures of  this  Boston  store  will  have  much  to 
offer  for  practical  guidance." 


TERMAN'S  SEARCH  FOR  GENIUS 

The  Promise  of  Youth.    Follow-up  Studies  of  a  Thousand  Gifted  Children. 
Ill  of  The  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius.    By  Barbara  S.  Burks,  Dortha  W. 
Jensen,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  and  Others.    Stanford:  Stanford  U. 
Press,  1930,  xiv  +  508  pp.,  $6.00 

Reviewed  by  Lorine  Pruette,  New  York  City 


Vol. 


This    latest    volume     of    the     Genetic 
Studies  of  Genius  continues  the  story  of 


the  thousand   gifted   children   studied   by 
Terman  and  his  co-workers  some  years  ago. 
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The  children's  subsequent  careers  have  been 
followed  up  and  wherever  possible  they 
have  been  retested. 

An  interesting  decline  in  I.Q.  is  found  in 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  with  the 
chief  loss  among  the  girls.  Special  talents 
in  music,  literature,  etc.  have  now  estab- 
lished themselves  clearly  in  certain  stu- 
dents. A  scale  for  measuring  literary  abil- 
ity as  shown  in  juvenile  compositions  is 
included,  with  ratings  of  many  well-known 


writers.  A  number  of  case  histories  are 
given,  some  of  handicapped  and  some  of 
specially  fortunate  children. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  notion 
that  genius  will  out,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, is  nonsense  and  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  we  may  be  upon  the  threshold 
of  an  important  educational  reform  which 
would  have  for  its  end  "the  discovery 
conservation,  and  intensive  cultivation  of 
every  form  of  exceptional  talent." 


COOPERATIVE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  MEASUREMENT 


Measurement  in  Social  Work.  By  A.  W. 
McMillen.  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1930,  xv  +  154  pp.,  $3.00. 


The  Social  Worker  in  Group  Work.  By 
Margaretta  Williamson.  New  York: 
Harper,  1929,  ix  -1-  249  pp.,  $2.50. 


Reviewed  by  Owen  E.  Pence,  The  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association 


The  above  studies  are  excellent  illustra- 
tions not  only  of  the  values  which  come 
from  the  application  of  scientific  method  to 
the  field  of  social  effort,  but  also  of  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  attempt.  From  either  point  of  view 
the  volumes  have  much  to  contribute  to 
the  guidance  of  administrative  policy  in 
this  field,  and  to  the  professional  worker 
himself. 

These  studies  are  worth  careful  consider- 
ation as  cooperative  investigations.  No 
less  than  1978  out  of  2231  listed  social  work 
organizations  in  29  cities  have  contributed 
to  Mr.  McMillen's  report.  For  the  year  of 
the  study  (1928)  an  84.6  per  cent  complete 
return  upon  the  manifold  activities  of  these 
organizations  was  obtained.  In  Miss  Wil- 
liamson's study  of  the  group  worker,  one 
finds  a  carefully  assembled  report  on  the 
functions,  conditions  of  work,  and  qualifi- 
cations for  from  forty  to  fifty  different 
group  work  positions  in  twelve  tvTJes  of 
organizations  conducting  group  programs. 

Measurement  is  entering  the  social  field, 
not  by  invasion,  but  by  self-discovery. 
The  volume  of  participation  in  these  stud- 
ies, significant  as  it  is,  is  no  more  impres- 
sive than  is  the  change  of  attitude  they  sig- 
nify. The  studies  were  each  the  result  of 
active  initiative  of  two  inclusive  social 
organizations  of  national  scope.    The  Asso- 


ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
sought  specific  and  comparable  statistics 
on  case  and  institutional  work  as  a  depend- 
able basis  for  social  welfare  planning. 
They  had  the  help  of  the  Local  Community 
Research  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  McMillen  working  under  a 
joint  committee  of  these  two  bodies.  In 
The  Social  Worker  in  Group  Work  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
presents  the  second  study  of  their  valuable 
and  original  job  analj-sis  series,  the  first  be- 
ing The  Social  Worker  in  Family,  Medical, 
and  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  by  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz.  Both  in  auspices,  method, 
and  spirit,  these  studies  represent  the  rise 
of  a  new  point  of  view  in  social  work, — 
a  serious  and  commendable  effort  to  lay 
factual  foundations. 

Under  the  careful  authorship  of  Mr. 
McMillen,  Measurement  in  Social  Work 
is  seen  as  part  of  an  "attempt  to  establish 
uniform  central  reporting  of  statistics  by 
social  agencies"  which  arises  from  "a  desire 
for  accurate  and  current  knowledge  of  so- 
cial needs  and  resources"  and  from  "a  de- 
mand for  appraisal  of  present  methods  of 
utilizing  resources  to  meet  needs."  He 
considers  this  effort  not  so  much  "an  exten- 
sion of  the  social  measurements  of  the  cen- 
sus," but  "the  converse  of  attempts  to 
measure  periodic  changes  in  prosperity," 
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since  much  of  the  work  of  social  agencies  has 
to  do  with  "phases  of  contemporary  life  that 
are  the  antithesis  of  prosperity  .  .  .  and 
direct  by-products  of  industrial  progress." 
"Ill  health,  mental  strain,  industrial  acci- 
dent, unemployment"  are  "situations  in 
which  the  individual  or  family  finds  it 
impossible  to  adjust  to  some  stress  of  social 
life  without  assistance  from  the  community. ' ' 
The  review  leads  the  author  very  early  to 
recognize  that  "the  preliminary  step  of  de- 
veloping sound  methods  of  record  keeping 
within  the  agencies"  is  unavoidable. 

What  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary, 
but  none  the  less  unfortunate  delimitation 
was  the  exclusion  of  "the  character-build- 
ing agencies,  that  is  agencies  concerned  with 
education,  recreation,  and  similar  leisure 
time  activities"  from  the  survey,  and  the 
committee's  decision  to  concentrate  "upon 
fields  in  which  more  rapid  progress  could 
probably  be  expected,"  namely,  "the  indi- 
vidualized treatment  of  cases  of  dependency, 
delinquency,  or  illness." 

The  separate  chapters  thus  deal  with  (1) 
family  and  ex-soldier  welfare  and  relief,  and 
mothers'  pensions;  (2)  legal  aid;  (3)  non- 
institutional  service  to  travelers;  (4)  care 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children;  and 
(5)  institutional  care  of  adults. 

From  the  difficulties  encountered  in  de- 
veloping a  sound  statistical  basis  for  the 
measurement  of  social  work,  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  to  the  simple  procedure  of  Miss  Wil- 
liamson. It  is  of  curious  interest  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  McMillen  should  have  been 
obliged  to  use  a  general  survey  technique 
to  bring  together  his  report  on  individual 
case  work  agencies,  while  Miss  Williamson, 
who  sought  to  study  the  tasks  of  group 
workers,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  indi- 
viduals through  the  interview. 

Only  recently  has  job  analysis  been  ex- 
tended to  several  of  the  less  standardized 
occupational  units  found  in  social  areas. 
The  work  previously  done  by  Charters  in 
the  activity  analysis  of  various  occupa- 
tions was,  with  the  collaboration  of  Waples, 
somewhat  extended  in  the  Teacher  Train- 
ing Study.  Bartlett  and  others  again  used 
the  method,  with  marginal  modification,  in 
studying  the  executive  and  physical  educa- 
tion secretaries  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.     Douglas 


accomplished  an  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
the  ministry  through  a  time  study.  Sturte- 
vant  and  Strang  developed  lists  of  major 
functions  of  deans  of  women  and  two  asso- 
ciated groups  through  questionnaire  pro- 
cedure. With  quite  another  approach  the 
American  Council  on  Education  developed 
from  various  position  specifications  their 
'records  of  usage'  as  constructions  by  con- 
sensus of  the  essential  functions  performed 
by  the  professor,  the  president,  the  general 
manager,  and  others,  accompanied  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  functions  were 
performed  and  the  objectives  assumed  for 
each. 

Miss  Williamson,  in  common  with  Miss 
Odencrantz  in  the  earlier  job  study  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
already  referred  to,  not  omitting  to  read  all 
available  reports  and  researches,  made  per- 
sonal visitation  of  a  number  of  cities,  and 
there  interviewed  by  outline  the  entire 
roster  of  employed  professional  workers 
engaged  directly  in  group  work  or  in  its 
administration.  She  crossed  organizational 
lines.  She  sought  and  found  evidence  of 
the  "type-job"  despite  differences  of  ob- 
jective, form  of  control,  motive  and  method, 
"evidence  of  a  growing  awareness  of  a  com- 
mon professional  ground, — a  recognition  of 
a  similar  philosophy,  a  convergence  of  train- 
ing and  technique,  some  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel, and  a  tendency  toward  exchange  of 
experience  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
organizational  groups  for  professional 
discussion."  She  found  "a  common  desire 
so  to  guide  the  leisure  time  activities  of  the 
individual,  through  group  experience  and 
education,  that  he  may  develop  an  integrated 
personality  with  the  capacity  for  living  a 
full  life,  and  accustom  himself  to  the  give 
and  take  of  group  liffe  as  an  introduction  to 
social    responsibility." 

Miss  Williamson  derived  a  clear  picture 
of  three  levels  or  functions  among  social 
group  workers:  the  group  director,  who 
actually  maintains  a  guiding  contact  with 
the  group;  the  specialist,  who  also  deals 
directly  with  the  group  but  in  terms  of  some 
special  interest  or  skill;  and  the  executive, 
who  maintains  less  contact  with  the  group, 
but  administers  both  group  work  and  other 
phases  of  the  program  with  definite  coordi- 
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nating  and  administrative  responsibilities. 
Her  theory  of  these  relationships  is  itself  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  staff  procedure. 
The  principal  contribution  of  the  study  in 
revealing  an  essential  similarity  of  function 


among  these  "type-positions"  in  widely  dif- 
ferent agencies  suggests  an  important  pos- 
sibility of  interchange  of  personnel  and  ex- 
perience and  the  development  of  a  common 
professional  outlook. 


A  GUIDANCE  MANUAL 

A  Student's  Work-Book  in  Guidance.    By  Verl  A.  Teeter  assisted  by  Arthur  C.  Douglass. 
New  York:  McGraw-HUI,  1930,  140  pp.,  90»l. 

Reviewed  by  George  Hutcherson,  University  of  State  of  New  York 


This  is  a  paper  covered  pamphlet  of  140 
pages,  8  X  10  inches,  perforated  and  punched 
for  use  as  a  loose  leaf  notebook.  The  ma- 
terial is  arranged  in  a  series  of  twenty-one 
lessons.  The  first  seven  lessons  are  devoted 
to  orientation  of  the  pupil  to  the  problem. 
Ten  lessons  are  devoted  to  occupational 
information,  and  the  remaining  four  to  mis- 
cellaneous topics  including  procedure  in 
securing  a  job,  thrift,  etc. 

Important  features  of  this  work-book  are 
the  lessons  or  definite  assignments  for  the 


pupils  to  work  out,  specific  references  with 
each  new  topic;  a  carefully  prepared  written 
exercise  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  ma- 
jor parts;  space  for  notes  and  a  good 
bibliography. 

The  work-book  provides  an  excellent 
structure  for  the  recording  and  integration 
of  information  gathered  by  pupils  and  for 
use  where  regular  classes  have  been  organ- 
ized. The  material  is  better  suited  to 
advanced  high  school  pupils  or  beginning 
college  students. 


READINGS  IN  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


The  Science  of  Psychologt;  An  Intro- 
ductory Study.  By  Raymond  H. 
Wheeler.  New  York:  Crowell,  xvii  -f- 
556  pp. 


Readings  in  Psychology.  By  Raymond 
H.  Wheeler.  With  Special  Readings  by 
Harry  Helson,  Milton  Metfessel  and 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth.  New  York:  Cro- 
well, 1930,  X  4-  597  pp.,  $3.75. 


Reflex  Action.    By  Franklin  Fearing.    Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins,  1930, 

xiii -I- 350  pp.,  $6.50. 

Reviewed  by  Louis  William  Max,  New  York  University 


The  first  of  these  books  aims  to  get  away 
from  the  over-simplification  and  brevity 
that  has  characterized  recent  psychological 
texts,  and  the  result  is  a  meaty  and  nutri- 
tious volume.  The  presentation  includes 
experimental  results  of  recent  psychological 
research  that  are  not  available  in  the  usual 
type  of  text,  and  the  treatment  is  an  alertly 
critical  one  throughout.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  subject  matter  is  treated 
from  the  Gestalt  point  of  view,  and  that 
this  is  the  first  textbook  of  Psychology 
which  is  deliberately  couched  in  configura- 
tional  terms. 

The  Readings  aim  "to  give  the  beginning 


student  access  to  a  selected  number  of  ex- 
perimental investigations."  The  selection 
was  determined  partly  on  the  basis  of  rel- 
evance to  the  material  presented  in  The 
Science  of  Psychology,  and  the  arrangement 
corresponds  to  the  organization  of  the 
chapters  in  that  text.  The  fact  that  most 
of  the  Readings  have  not  appeared  in  any 
other  similar  compendium,  enhances  the 
value  of  the  present  collection.  A  helpful 
"Editor's  Note"  introduces  esach  selec- 
tion, and  an  equally  helpful  glossary  fol- 
lows it. 

Dr.  Fearing's  book  is  a  very  timely  study 
in  the  history  of  an  important  phase  of  Phys- 
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iological  Psychology;  its  purpose  is  "to 
trace  the  development  of  the  theory  of  re- 
flex action,  and  to  record  the  discoveries  of 
the  phenomena  which  the  theory  was  de- 
signed to  render  intelligible."  The  recent 
studies  of  Lashley  and  others  have  begun  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  scientific  status  of  the 
reflex-arc  or  "reaction-arc"  hypothesis; 
they  seem  actually  to  have  cut  the  founda- 
tion from  under  those  highly  convenient 
neurological  diagrams  which  give  our  lec- 
tures in  General  Psychology  a  seeming  at- 
mosphere of  scientific  definiteness  and 
exactness.     Very  probably,  the  average  in- 


structor will  tend  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
these  little  diagrams,  since  it  will  be  easier 
to  hold  on  to  the  present  salmagundi  of 
borrowings  from  neurology  and  the  other 
sciences  than  to  develop  a  Psychology 
course  which  is  fully  capable  of  standing  on 
its  own  legs.  If  only  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  presup- 
positions underljdng  the  reflex-arc  concept 
is  urgently  needed  at  this  time.  Dr.  Fear- 
ing's  scholarly  historical  survey  of  the 
growth  of  this  concept  prepares  the  ground 
for  such  an  examination  and  is  an  important 
first  step  in  its  direction. 


CONSUMER  PURCHASING  POWER 


The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchas- 
ing Power.  By  Willford  I.  King,  assisted 
by  Lillian  Epstein.  New  York:  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1930,  394 
pp.,  $5.00. 


The  Movement  of  Monet  and  Real 
Earnings  in  the  United  States,  1926- 
28.  By  Paul  Douglas  and  Florence  Tye 
Jennison.  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1930,  ix  +  57  pp.,  $1.00. 


Cost  of  Living  Studies  II.    How  Workers  Spend  a  Living  Wage.    By  Jessica  B. 
Peixotto.    Berkeley,  California:  U.  of  California  Press,  1929,  vii  -|-  245  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Margaret  Myers,  Columbia  University 


The  importance  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  as  the  mainspring  of  economic  life  is 
being  given  increasing  recognition  if  the 
number  of  studies  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture is  any  indication.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  listed  above  brings  down  to  date 
the  work  presented  in  the  previous  Income 
in  the  United  States  by  the  same  author, 
and  lays  special  stress  on  the  classification 
of  income  by  industries.  The  return  to 
employers,  employees  and  shareholders  for 
each  industry  and  each  group  of  industries 
is  tabulated  for  the  years  1909  to  1928. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  interpretation  of  the 
figures,  but  they  are  in  convenient  form. 

Another  aspect  of  income  is  presented  in 
the  second  study,  which  considers  only  the 
wage-earner  and  salaried  worker.  The 
conclusion  reached  here  is  that  real  wages 
(that  is,  money  wages  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  living)  increased  slightly  during  the 
year  1926-8,  and  stood  in  the  latter  year  at 


132,  on  the  basis  of  1914  as  100.  However, 
there  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  em- 
plo5'ed  workers,  so  that  the  share  of  labor 
in  the  total  produce  of  manufacture  had 
somewhat  fallen. 

How  workers  spend  their  income  when 
they  are  somewhat  above  the  minimum  of 
subsistence  level  was  the  subject  of  the 
third  inquiry,  which  gives  the  budgets  of 
82  typographers'  families  in  San  Francisco 
for  one  year.  On  the  average,  32  per  cent 
of  income  went  to  food,  12  per  cent  for  cloth- 
ing, 24  per  cent  for  housing  and  operating 
expenses,  8  per  cent  for  savings,  and  24  per 
cent  for  recreation,  education,  and  inci- 
dentals. Evidently  these  wage-earners  do 
not  display  irrationality  in  their  choice  of 
purchases,  but  conform  to  the  accepted 
canons  of  conservative  spending.  Their 
higher  wages  are  not  squandered  but  are 
utilized  for  improved  health  and  com- 
fort. 
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AN  OMNIBUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PsTCHOLOGT  IN  MoDERN  BUSINESS  MaxVagement.     By  Harry  W.  Hepner. 
Prentice-Hall,    1930,   xv    +   728   pp.,   S.5.00 

Reviewed  by  Ordway  Tead,  Harper  and  Brothers 


New  York: 


This  book  falls  into  the  same  general 
class  as  Poffenberger's  Applied  Psychology, 
and  Snow's  Psychology  in  Business  Rela- 
tions. It  builds,  of  course,  on  their  foun- 
dation and  on  the  author's  own  practical 
experience  in  several  business  connections. 
The  inclusion  of  material  for  the  credit 
man,  for  the  salesman  and  for  the  adver- 
tising profession  is  no  doubt  warranted 
by  the  author's  own  contact  with  such 
work.  These  phases  of  his  discussion  seem 
a  little  remote,  general,  too  brief  to  help 
anyone  greatly.  They  require  more  inten- 
sive treatment  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  these  clienteles.  But  as  introductory 
views  for  the  student  they  should  orient 
him  in  the  whole  field. 

The  sections  of  the  volume  which  are 
most  novel,  stimulating  and  useful  are  those 
where  Professor  Hepner  considers  the  per- 
sonality adjustment  problems  of  the  execu- 
tive. Attention  to  what  is  normality,  to 
the  problems  of  mild  neurotics  and  psycho- 
paths as  these  are  found  among  business 
men,  is  discussed  in  a  fresh  way.  The 
question  of  personal  efficiency  is  interest- 
ingly treated.  A  timely  discussion  of  the 
supervision  of  women  employees  is  in- 
cluded. In  presenting  the  procedure  of 
selection,  sound  emphasis  is  given  to  what 


the  author  calls  "the  psychoanalytical  in- 
terview" which  is  perhaps  better  called  the 
"personality  approach"  in  interviewing. 

All  in  all,  the  book  reflects  a  wide  appre- 
ciation of  activities  in  the  whole  field  of 
psychological  usages.  If  there  is  a  basic 
defect  it  is  perhaps  that  the  author  is  reluc- 
tant to  betray  any  personal  outlook  or  any 
essentially  philosophical  point  of  view,  as 
unifj^ing  his  series  of  statements  and  de- 
scriptions. The  book  is  "objective"  in  the 
extreme — which  will  give  it  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  many;  although  to  the  taste  of  this 
reviewer  the  time  has  come  when  some  point 
of  view  is  necessary  to  book-writing  if  the 
volume  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  record 
of  detached  though  related  experiences. 
The  author  evidently  intends  his  first  chap- 
ter to  supply  such  a  point  of  departure. 
But  his  emphasis  barely  gets  beyond  point- 
ing out  the  need  that  the  modern  business 
man  shall  "acquire  an  all-pervading  atti- 
tude of  adaptation  to  change."  This  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  suggests  a  little 
the  popular  philosophy  of  "we  don't  know 
where  we're  going  but  we're  on  our  way." 

This  feature  aside,  the  book  will  well 
repay  a  careful  reading.  Application  of  its 
truths  can  yield  many-fold  advantages  to 
the    intelligent    executive. 


Briefer  Mention' 


The  Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States.    By  Witt  Bowden,  Ph.D.     New 

York:  Adelphi,  1930,  x  -f  511  pp. 

The  writer  of  history  enjoys  a  traditional 

privilege   of   choosing   the   aspects   of   his 

theme  which  he  wishes  to  emphasize.     Pro- 


fessor Bowden,  in  narrating  the  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States,  has  chosen  to 
give  particular  emphasis  to  the  conflicts  of 
interests  between  various  economic  groups. 
These  groups,  as  he  describes  them,  were 
divided  sometimes  on  geographical  lines— as 


*  The  factual  reviews  of  Briefer  Mention 
are  edited  by  a  staff  of  specialists  in  the 
various  allied  fields  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration, including  among  others,  E.  S.  Cow- 
drick  (Management  and  Administration), 
Joseph  Folsom  (Sociology),  Harry  Dexter 


Kitson  (Guidance,  Vocational  Information 
and  Industrial  Education),  Rensis  Likert 
(Mental  Tests),  Louis  William  Max  (Psy- 
chology), Margaret  Myers  (Economics), 
Lorine  Pruette  (Mental  Hygiene),  Marie 
Swabey  (Philosophy). 
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in  the  case  of  the  southern  planters  and  the 
northern  industrialists  before  the  Civil 
War — and  sometimes  by  differences  in  social 
or  financial  status — as  in  the  case  of  farmers 
and  mortgage  holders  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

In  some  respects  the  book  is  an  economic 
commentary  upon  American  history.  It 
assumes  on  the  part  of  the  reader  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  main  facts  in  the  development  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  industries.  Professor 
Bowden  writes  skillfully  and  attractively 
and  his  discussion  of  industrial,  social 
and  political  trends  is  sophisticated  and 
challenging,  however  much  some  readers 
may  quarrel  with  certain  of  his  views.  In 
his  treatment  of  labor,  the  author's  judg- 
ment is  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of 
trade  unionism. 

Economic    History    of    the     American 

People.    By    Ernest    Ludlow    Bogart. 

New  York:  Longmans,   1930,  xii  +  797 

pp.,  $3.50. 

Beginning  with  the  explorations  and  col- 
onizing movements  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  growth  of  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  finance,  transportation,  popula- 
tion and  labor  is  traced  down  to  the  complex 
society  of  today.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  relationship  of  economic  factors  to 
environment  and  political  institutions.  An 
enormous  amount  of  factual  material  is 
used,  but  the  narrative  moves  swiftly.  A 
critical  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  widens  the  scope  of  the  volume. 

What's  Wrong  With  Unemployment  In- 
surance. By  Ronald  C.  Davison.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green,  1930,  73  pp., 
2s.  6d. 

This  pamphlet  is  in  effect  a  brief  for  a 
revision  of  the  British  unemployment  in- 
surance system.  The  author  recounts  the 
various  changes  which,  as  a  result  of  twenty 
amendments  adopted  by  Parliament  since 
1920,  have  transformed  the  scheme  from 
actuarially  sound  insurance  to  at  least  par- 
tially a  dole.  He  suggests  a  thoroughgoing 
revision  under  which  a  regular  contributory 
plan  will  be  retained  for  normal  workers  and 
those  who  have  lost  or  have  never  had  any 
rights  in  the  insurance  scheme  may  be  re- 


lieved according  to  necessity  by  the  local 
public  assistance  authorities.  He  believes, 
however,  that  the  entire  plan  should  still  be 
directed  by  the  government  and  that  the 
local  authorities  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
should  cooperate  in  efforts  to  find  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  The  pamphlet  contains 
extensive  arguments  on  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Methods  of  Correlation  Analysis.  By 
Mordecai  Ezekiel.  New  York:  Wiley, 
1930,  xiv  -f-  427  pp.,  $4.50. 
This  book  is  recommended  for  students 
who  have  already  had  a  background  in  the 
field  of  statistics.  It  is  strictly  a  statistical 
treatment;  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  mathematical  derivation  or  theory  on 
which  statistical  analysis  depends.  The 
book  concerns  itself  strictly  with  correla- 
tions, the  relation  between  variables.  Al- 
though the  statistical  treatment  is  aimed 
at  the  field  of  agricultural  economics,  statis- 
ticians in  the  varied  industrial  fields  will 
find  much  information  here  on  correlation 
analysis. 

Statistical  Tables  and  Graphs.  By 
Bruce  D.  Mudgett.  Boston:  Houghton- 
Mifflin,  1930,  viii  +  194  pp.,  $1.25. 
This  is  a  handbook  which  will  be  useful 
not  only  to  those  who  must  prepare  tables 
and  graphs,  but  also  to  those  who  must  read 
them.  Tables  are  discussed  primarily  as  a 
means  of  compressing  large  masses  of  data 
into  comprehensible  form,  and  it  is  empha- 
sized that  no  more  details  should  be  pre- 
sented than  will  further  that  purpose. 
Graphic  methods  for  presenting  frequency 
distributions  and  time  series,  the  use  of 
ratio  charts,  and  maps,  are  described.  This 
small  book  gives  in  readable  and  concise 
form  the  gist  of  many  a  larger  and  duller 
volume. 

Psychology.    Normal     and     Abnormal. 
By  J.  W.   Bridges.     New  York:  Apple- 
ton,  1930,  xxii  -f-  552  pp.,  $3.50. 
A  psychology  text  presenting  the  facts 
and  theories  of  normal  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner. 
Abnormal  psychological  problems  are  de- 
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scribed  in  connection  with  the  normal.  For 
instance,  under  the  main  topic  of  "Habit 
and  Learning"  comes  "Abnormalities  of 
Habit"  such  as  apraxia  and  deficient  inhibi- 
tion, and  under  "Memory"  comes  "Ab- 
normalities of  Memory"  such  as  Amnesia 
and  Paramnesia.  The  book  bases  psy- 
chology upon  phj'siology  and  covers  the 
usual  topics  of  a  modern  text  in  human 
psychology. 

The  Recovery  of  Myself.  By  Marian 
King.  (With  a  Preface  by  Adolf  Meyer.) 
New  Haven:  Yale  U.  Press,  1931,  xi  + 
148  pp.,  $2.00. 

There  are  few  subjective  records  of  the 
mind  of  a  patient  who  is  mentally  sick. 
Here  is  one  which  is  based  Upon  diary  notes 
made  while  in  a  mental  disease  hospital. 
The  story  is  of  an  intelligent  young  woman 
who  travels  the  road  to  self-understanding 
during  three  months  of  confinement  because 
of  the  abnormal  effects  produced  by  the  use 
of  drugs. 

Boners:  A  Collection  of  Schoolboy 
Wisdom.  Collected  by  Alexander  Ab- 
ingdon. New  Yoo-k:  Viking,  1931,  vii  + 
102  pp.,  $1.00. 

A  compilation  of  misinformation  stated 
by  high  school  and  grammer  school  boy  s  and 
girls  in  the  classroom  and  in  examinations. 
Such  statements  as  the  following  are  found : 
"A  litre  is  a  nest  of  young  puppies."  Ex- 
cellent instruction  in  understanding  the 
content  of  the  average  mind. 

The  Evolution  of  Publishers'  Binding 
Styles  (1770-1900).  By  Michael  Sad- 
leir.  New  York:  Richard  Smith,  1930, 
X  -f  96  pp.,  $6.00. 

This  handsome  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
graphia  series  Studies  in  Book  History 
AND  Book  Structure  is  put  out  in  an  edi- 
tion limited  to  500  copies.  The  appeal  is 
definitely  esoteric,  although  the  account  of 
the  evolution  of  methods  of  binding  books 
has  a  minor  place  in  sociological  research  as 
well  as  belonging  to  the  bibliophiles.  Books 
were  long  put  out  without  any  binding, 
merely  as  stitched  sheets  which  the  purchas- 
er had  bound  in  leather  to  his  own  taste. 
Very  simple  paper  wrappers  were  also  used, 


of  no  more  permanence  than  the  wrapping 
of  a  package  today.  The  appearance  of 
labels  on  the  spines  of  books  came  when  the 
paper  wrapping  was  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent for  a  time  at  least.  By  the  turn  of  the 
eighteenth  century  boards  were  becoming 
common.  Later  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  costly  cloth  binding  was  introduced,  at 
first  of  dress  material.  Eventually  devices 
were  perfected  for  stiffening  and  graining 
cotton,  for  stamping  cloth  with  gold,  then 
with  black  ink  and  finally  with  colors.  The 
publisher's  fancy  ran  riot  on  his  bindings, 
and  this  very  heavy  burden  of  expense  is 
what  makes  a  publisher's  life  what  it  is  to- 
day. Since  the  book  covers  none  of  the 
twentieth  century  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
present  attempt  to  revert  to  the  paper-back. 

A  Survey  of  Opportunities  for  Voca- 
tional  Education    in    Pennsylvania, 
published  by  the  Public  Education  and 
Child   Labor   Association    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, 311  S.  Juniper  St.  Philadelphia. 
A  useful  200  page  guide  to  those  seeking 
information    about    vocational    courses   in 
public  schools,  about  the  location  and  offer- 
ings   of    institutions    and    apprenticeship 
opportunities. 

Civics  in  Industry.  By  DeWitt  S.  Mor- 
gan and  Oka  S.  Flick.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1930,  vii  +  288  pp.,  $2.00. 
"An  attempt  to  interpret  in  a  readable 
way  the  significant  facts  of  economic  organ- 
ization of  our  time  and  to  analj'ze  each 
element  in  industry  so  as  to  create  an  under- 
standing which  will  contribute  to  reason- 
able and  constructive  attitudes  on  economic 
questions."  Prepared  for  classes  in  civics 
in  secondary  schools;  adaptable  also  to 
prospective  teachers  of  civics,  teachers  in 
trade  schools,  and  also  workers  in  industry 
who  desire  to  understand  the  present  indus- 
trial order.  The  book  is  divided  into  parts 
as  follows:  Our  Heritage;  Our  Motives  and 
Methods;  Our  Scheme  of  Values;  How  the 
State  Helps;  Our  Viewpoints. 

Psychology  of  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 
hood.   By   A.    H.    Arlitt.    New   York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1930,  xiii  -|-  381  pp. 
The  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Arlitt's  book 
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is  an  appreciably  larger  volume  than  the 
first  edition.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  printed  in  a  larger  type,  which  makes 
reading  easier,  and  that  over  one  hundred 
pages  of  new  material  have  been  added. 
The  additional  material  deals  largely  with 
emotional  behavior,  habit  formation,  and 
innate  equipment.  There  is  also  a  new 
chapter  on  "Special  Problems  in  Child  De- 
velopment" in  which  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  eliminating,  and  playing  are 
discussed. 

Social  Psychology.  The  Psychology 
OF  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  By 
John  Jeffrey  Smith.  Boston:  Badger, 
1930,  468  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  according  to 
the  author,  "is  to  present  to  the  reader  the 
field  of  personal  and  social  relationships 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology." 
The  relationships  presented  are  those  of 
friendship  and  love,  and  the  "psychology" 
is  based  on  the  theories  of  Shand  and 
McDougall.  The  point  of  view  is  ethical. 
Typical  questions  discussed  include: 
"What  reasons  justify  disorganizing  friend- 
ships? How  does  my  love  for  an  institution 
affect  my  thought  of  it?  How  does  hatred 
influence  wonder?  How  many  friends  can 
I  have  at  one  time?" 

Sexual  Aberrations.    By  William  Stekel. 

Two    volumes.     New    York:  Liveright, 

1930,  724  pp. 

These  two  volumes  are  concerned  with 
the  phenomena  of  fetishism  in  relation  to 
sex  and  are  included  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  "Disorders  of  the  Instincts  and  the 
Emotions."  Their  sale  is  limited  to  med- 
ical men  and  workers  of  established  position 
in  the  field  of  psychological  or  social  re- 
search. A  number  of  cases  are  presented, 
showing  the  pathetic  and  ludicrous  possi- 
bilities of  sexual  maladjustment,  with  an 
analysis  of  what  is  and  is  not  fetishism. 

Banking  Ratios  :  A  Study  of  the  Operat- 
ing Results  of  Member  Banks  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Twelfth 
Federal   Reserve   District,    and   to 


California.    By  Horace  Secrist,  assisted 
by    Keith     Powlison.      Stanford:  Stan- 
ford U.  Press,  1930,  xlv  +  608  pp.,  $10.00. 
A  careful  statistical  analysis  of  the  indi- 
vidual reports  of  banks  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  the  years  1925-1927  resulted  in  the  for- 
mulation of  standards  by  which  the  opera- 
tions   of    a    bank    may    be    judged.     For 
example,  banks  should  aim  for  relatively 
high  ratios  of  loans  and  discounts  to  earning 
assets,  and  relatively  high  ratios  of  demand 
deposits  to  total  deposits.     The  book  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  material  for  the  banker 
with    patience    enough    to    interpret    its 
meaning. 

Our  Knowledge  of  Other  Minds.    By 
W.   Wylie   Spencer.     New  Haven:  Yale 
U.,  1930,  144  pp.,  $2.00. 
In  this  philosophical  essay  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reformulate  an  old  problem,  and  to 
approach  its  solution  by  an  examination  of 
the  ideas  likely  to  occur  to  a  reader  of  theo- 
logical   and    philosophical    literature.     An 
analysis  of  these  ideas  leads  the  author  to 
believe    that    one    mind    has    "intuitive" 
knowledge  of  another  in  a  sense  closely  akin 
to  the  conception  of  Bergson. 

Fundamentals    of    Ethics.    By    W.    M. 

Urban.    New  York:  Henry  Holt,   1930, 

X  +  475  pp. 

Written  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
ethics,  this  book  aims  to  make  the  student 
aware  of  the  moral  problems  of  modern  so- 
cial and  economic  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  him  with  clear  working  concep- 
tions of  such  notions  as  rights,  duties,  jus- 
tice, with  which  to  approach  them.  The 
text  manages  rather  skillfully  to  combine  a 
history  of  various  institutions  (there  are 
detailed  chapters  on  the  family  and  on 
property)  with  critical  discussion  of  the 
chief  views  of  moral  philosophers,  and  a 
theoretical  yet  concrete  consideration  of 
ethical  concepts.  The  relation  of  ethics  to 
law  and  economics  is  stressed,  rather  than 
its  connections  with  psychology.  Mr. 
Urban,  who  is  well-known  for  his  work  on 
Valuation,  develops  a  self-realization  the- 
ory around  values  as  the  central  theme. 
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LABOR   RELATIONS 

Case  Studies  of  Unemplotmext  (intro. 
by  Helen  Hall;  forewd.  bj'  Paul  Kellogg). 
By  Marion  Elderton.  Philadelphia:  U. 
of  Pa.  Press,  1931,  468  pp.,  $3.00. 

Industrial  Accident  Preve.ntion;  a  Sci- 
entific Appro.\ch.  By  H.  W.  Heinrich. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  366  pp., 
$4.00. 

Racial  Factors  in  American  Industry 
(Forewd.  by  Raj'mond  B.  Fosdick).  By 
Herman  Feldman.  New  York:  Harper, 
1931,  332  pp.,  S4.00. 

Reducing  Seasonal  Unemployment;  the 
Experience  of  American  Manufactur- 
ing Concerns.  By  E.  S.  Smith  and 
others.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 
296  pp.,  $3.00. 

Restriction  of  Output  Among  Unorgan- 
ized Workers.  By  S.  B.  Mathewson  and 
others.  New  York:  Viking,  1931,  222 
pp.,  S3.00. 

Union-Management  Cooperation  on  the 
Railroads.  By  L.  A.  Wood.  New  Ha- 
ven: Yale  Press,  1931,  340  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  General  Strike;  a  Study  of  Labor's 
Tragic  Weapon  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  W.  H.  Crook.  Chapel  Hill: 
U.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1931,  665  pp.,  S6.00. 

mental  tests 

Intelligence  Testing;  Methods  and 
Results  (new  ed.).  By  Rudolph  Pint- 
ner.  New  York:  Holt,  1931,  567  pp., 
$2.40. 

The  Free-Association  Method  and  the 
Measurement  of  Adult  Intelligence. 
By  H.  S.  Conrad  and  Daniel  Harris.  Ber- 
keley: U.  of  Cal.,  1931,  45  pp.,  55f:. 

ad\'ertising  and  publicity 

Real  Estate  Advertising.  By  Chester 
Parish.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1930, 
380  pp.,   86.00. 

college  personnel 

Predicting  the  Scholastic  Success  of 
College  Students.  By  C.  S.  Odell. 
Illinois:  U.  of  111.  Press,  1930,  43  pp.,  SOf. 


guidance 

An  Introduction  to  Guidance.  By  D.  H. 
Eikenberry,    Ed.     Columbus,    0.:  Herr, 

1930,  300  pp.,  $4.00. 

E.XPLANATORY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MeaNS  OF  LiFE 

Guidance.    By  B.  J.  Rohan.     Appleton, 

Wis.:  Nelson,  303  W.  College  Ave.,  1931, 

257  pp.,  $1.50. 
Home  Guidance  for  Young  Children;  A 

Parent's  Handbook  (Intro,  by  Lois  H. 

Meek).     By  Grace  Langdon.     New  York: 

Day,  1931,  522  pp.,  $3.50. 
The  Art  of  Study.     By  T.  H.  Pear.     New 

York:  Dutton,  1931,  126  pp.,  $1.50. 

mental  health 

Frequent  Fallacies;  Causes  and  Re- 
sults of  Mental  Confusion.  By  W.  H. 
Moore.  Boston:  Christopher,  1931,  77 
pp.,    $1.50. 

Personality;  the  Crux  of  Social  Inter- 
course. By  A.  A.  Roback.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Sci.-Art  Publishers,  1931,  144  pp., 
$1.25. 

Preventive  Management;  Mental  Hy- 
giene IN  Industry.  By  H.  B.  Elkind. 
New  York:  Forbes,  1931,  247  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Morbid  Personality;  Psycho-An.a.- 
LYTicAL  Studies  in  the  Structure  of 
Char.\cter  and  Personality.  By  San- 
dor  Loranc.  New  York:  Knopf,  1931, 
208  pp.,  $3.00. 

MANAGEMENT   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Administration.  By  Willis 

Wissler.     New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 

897  pp.,  $5.00. 
Business  Leadership.     By  H.  C.  Metcalf. 

New  York:  Pitman,  1931,  367  pp.,  $3.00. 
Man  Management  in  Ch.\in  Stores.     By 

H.     R.     Barnett.     New     York:  Harper, 

1931,  262  pp.,  $3.50. 
Organization    Engineering.     By    H.    S. 

Dennison.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 

1931,  204  pp.,  $2.00. 
The  Soviet  Challenge  to  America.     By 
G.   S.   Counts.     New   York:  Day,    1931, 
387  pp.,  $4.00. 
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INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION' 

Applied  Accounting  Principles.    By  E. 

R.   Sanford.     New  York:  Crowell,   1931, 

549  pp.,  S4.50. 
Foundations  of  Industrial  Education. 

By    F.    T.    Struck.     New    York:  Wiley, 

1930,  492  pp.,  $3.00. 

Human  Learning.  By  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
New  York:  Century,  1931,  206  pp.,  $2.25. 

New  Force  in  Education.  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Wash- 
ington: 1201  16th  St.  N.  W.,  1931,  146 
pp.,   $1.00. 

University  Education  for  Business.  By 
J.  H.  Bossard  and  J.  F.  Dewhurst.  Phil- 
adelphia: U.  of  Pa.  Press,  1931,  590  pp., 
$5.00. 

vocational  information 

Colonial  Women  of  Affairs;  Women 
in  Business  and  the  Professions  in 
America  before  1776  (2nd  ed.,  rev.). 
By  E.  W.  A.  Dexter.     Boston:  Houghton, 

1931,  244  pp.,  $3.50. 

Education  as  a  Life  Work;  an  Introduc- 
tion INTO  Education.  By  Riverda  Jor- 
dan. New  York:  Century,  1930,  315  pp., 
$2.00. 

J.  C.  Penney:  The  Man  with  a  Thousand 
Partners;  an  Autobiography  as  Told 
to  Robert  W.  Bruere.  ByJ.C.  Penney 
and  R.  W.  Bruere.  New  York:  Harper, 
1931,  237  pp.,  $3.00. 

Journalistic  Vocations.  By  C.  E.  Rog- 
ers. New  York:  Appleton,  1931,  365  pp., 
$2.50. 

Principles  of  Mill  and  Paint-Shop  Pr.\c- 
TicE.  By  R.  G.  Waring.  Milwaukee: 
Bruce,  1930,  397  pp.,  $5.00. 

School  Library  Management  (5th  ed. 
rev.).  By  Martha  Wilson.  New  York: 
Wilson,  1931,  209  pp.,  $1.25 

psychology 

Conditions  and  Consequences  of  Human 
Variability.  By  Raymond   Dodge. 

New  Haven:  Yale,  Inst,  of  Human  Rela- 
tions, 1931,  172  pp.,  $2.50. 


Personality   in   its   Teens.     By   W.   R. 

Boorman.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1931, 

283  pp.,  $2.50. 
Psychology  for  Nurses.     By  F.  A.  Moss. 

Boston:  Houghton,  1931,  298  pp.,  $2.50. 
Race   Psychology;   A   Study   of  Racial 

Mental  Differences  (Intro,  by  R.  S. 

Woodworth).     By    T.    R.    Garth.     New 

York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  274  pp.,  $2.50. 

economics 

American  Economic  Life,  and  the  Means 
OF  Its  Improvement  (3rd.  rev.  ed.).  By 
R.  G.  Tugwell  and  others.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  1930,  746  pp.,  $5.00. 

Profits  of  the  National  Banks.  By 
Keith  Powlison.  Boston:  Badger,  1931, 
115  pp.,  $2.00. 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States;  I,  From  Handicraft  to 
Factory,  1500-1820.  By  H.  C.  Carman. 
Boston:  Heath,  1930,  628  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  Economic  Life  of  Soviet  Russia. 
By  C.  B.  Hoover.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1931,  369  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Economics  of  American  Business. 
By  P.  F.  GemmUl.     New  York:  Harper, 

1930,  501  pp.,  $4.00. 

sociology 

Social  Control  of  Sex  Expression.  By 
May     Geoffrey.     New     York:     Morrow, 

1931,  318  pp.,  $3.00. 

social  work 

The  Story  of  the  Railroad  "Y."  By 
J.  F.  Moore.  New  York:  Association 
Press,  1930,  319  pp.,  $2.00. 

philosophy 

Fundamentals  of  Philosophy.     By  W.  S. 

Gamartsfelder  and  E.  D.  Luther.     New 

York:  Prentice-Hall,  1930,  761  pp.,  $3.50. 
The  Science  of  Life.     By  H.  G.  Wells  and 

others.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran, 

1931,  1533  pp.,  $10.00. 
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Prepared  by  Linda  H.  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


AGREEMENTS 

Cooper,  Ltle  W.  (Marquette  University). 
Recent  national  trade  agreements  in  the 
silk  hosiery  industry.  Journal  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  February,  1931,  Vol.  39, 
p.  69-75. 

Agreements  reached  apply  to  nearly 
half  the  national  output  of  silk  hosiery; 
the  second  one  going  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember, 1930.  Concerning  the  machinery 
issue,  each  mill  is  permitted  to  place  25 
per  cent  of  its  equipment  under  two- 
machine  system,  the  "doubling  up"  not 
to  exceed  15  per  cent  during  first  6  months 
of  agreement.  Includes  also  systematic 
procedure  for  settling  of  grievances,  and 
the  organization  of  the  employers  into  an 
association  which  is  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  the  union.  Time  and  effort 
studies  are  provided  for  in  agreement. 

ARBITRATION 

Ham,  William  T.  (Harvard  University). 
German  system  of  arbitration.  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  February,  1931, 
Vol.  39,  p.  1-24. 

The  first  regulations  for  the  arbitration 
system,  the  basis  of  the  present  one,  were 
adopted  in  1923.  Present  arbitration 
authorities  are  the  103  conciliation  com- 
mittees appointed  by  states  to  cover 
specified  areas,  the  16  conciliation  officers 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  as 
permanent  officials,  and  the  Minister  of 
Labor  himself.  Both  employers  and 
employees  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
treatment,  and  equal  representatives  of 
each  group  sit  upon  the  boards. 

Reforms  suggested  by  employers  de- 
mand limitation  of  arbitration  system 
to  its  proper  psychological  field  and 
elimination  of  compulsory  awards. 


discharge 

PiCARD,  Roger  (Professor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Paris). 
French  legislation  on  the  dismissal  of 
workers.  International  Labour  Review, 
January,  1931,  Vol.  23,  p.  1-24. 

Analysis  of  the  French  Act  of  July, 
1928,  with  the  interpretation  given  it  by 
the  courts.  Professor  Picard  thinks  it 
has  given  more  stability  to  the  contract 
of  employment  and  more  authority  to 
collective  agreements,  but  does  not  pro- 
tect the  worker  against  wrongful  ter- 
mination  of  his   contract. 

Clague,  Ewan  and  Couper,  W.  J.  When 
shutdown  came;  a  dismissal  wage  in 
practice.  Survey,  February  1,  1931,  Vol. 
65,  p.  477-480,  513-514. 

Dismissal  wage  plan  of  the  L.  Candee 
Company,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
all  employees  with  15  or  more  years  of 
service,  and  not  eligible  for  pension,  and 
all  employees  45  years  of  age  and  over, 
with  10  or  more  years  of  service,  were 
given  one  week's  pay  for  each  year  of 
service. 

exchanges 

Public  employment  services.  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January,  1931,  Vol.  32, 
p.  10-32. 

Gives  historic  background  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  employment  agencies; 
includes  present  organization  and  activi- 
ties of  state  services  and  placement 
procedure,  including  juvenile  and  handi- 
capped workers. 


Brundage,  Dean  K.  (Associate  Statis- 
tician, United  States  Public  Health 
Service).     Incidence    of    illness    among 
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wage  earning  adults.  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  November;  December, 
1930,  Vol.  12,  p.  338-358;  381-400. 

Twenty-eight  tables  give  statistical 
information  on  the  morbidity  data  col- 
lected and  analyzed  in  recent  years, 
based  on  records  of  absences  from  work 
on  account  of  disability,  on  the  payroll  of 
industrial  establishments,  or  belonging 
to  industrial  sick  benefit  associations. 

Bibliography,  December,  1930,  p.  399- 
400. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR 

Thompson,  Laura  A.  (Librarian,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor).  Five-day 
week  and  other  recent  proposals  for  a 
shorter  work  week;  a  list  of  references. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  February,  1931, 
Vol.  32,  p.  501-518. 

Annotated  bibliography  including 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspaper  refer- 
ences. Gives  list  of  references  also  for 
shorter  work  day  movement  in  other 
countries. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Haigh,  Douglas.  New  industrial  Eng- 
land; where  the  foundations  of  industrial 
peace  are  laid;  example  no.  34 — Montague 
Burton  Limited,  Leeds.  Unity,  Febru- 
ary, 1931,  Vol.  9,  p.  215-217. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  each  giving 
an  account  of  what  an  industrial  firm  is 
doing  to  raise  standard  of  well-being  of 
their  own  work  people.  The  plans 
providing  for  recreation,  vacations, 
health  service,  pensions,  etc.,  are  given 
for  each  companj\ 

Welfare  progress  supplement,  ideal  condi- 
tions in  representative  factories,  oflSces 
and  works,  being  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  progress  achieved  by  forty-seven 
leading  British  companies  with  a  message 
from  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  York,  K.  G., 
President  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Society.  Industrial  Welfare  and  Per- 
sonnel Management,  January,  1931,  Vol. 
13,  p.  23-98. 

Describes  pension  plans,  sick  benefits, 
housing,  accident  provisions,  vacation 
plans,  etc.,  for  the  various  companies 
represented. 


Baum,  William  (Comptroller,  Real  Silk 
Hosiery  Mills,  Indianapolis,  Ind.).  Mod- 
ern aspects  of  labor  management.  Society 
of  Industrial  Engineers  Bulletin,  Decem- 
ber, 1930,  Vol.  12,  p.  3-8. 

To  measure  efficiency  of  labor  by  ra- 
tional standards  is  modern  problem. 
Suggests  time  and  motion  study,  wage 
incentives  and  piece  rates  and  mutual 
benefit  associations  as  aids  to  competent 
labor  management. 

Address  delivered  at  meeting  of  S.  I.  E. 
St.  Louis  Chapter,  November  25,   1930. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America — Department  of  Research  and 
Education.  Industrial  relations  in  the 
coal  industry  of  Colorado. 

Results  of  survey  made  following  the 
coal  strike  of  1927-1928.  Summarizes 
principal  findings,  which  include  com- 
parative wage  data  for  union  and  non- 
union workers. 

Williams,  Whiting  (Labor  Relations  Con- 
sultant, Cleveland,  Ohio).  Worker's 
mind  today.  Personnel  Journal,  Febru- 
ary, 1931,  Vol.  9,  p.  401-406. 

Author  thinks  that  due  to  the  attention 
given  to  industrial  relations  these  last 
fifteen  years,  employers  are  feeling  a  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in,  and  active  sense 
of  responsibility  for,  their  employees, 
realizing  the  dependence  of  each  upon 
the  other.  Believes  better  coordination 
within  and  between  industries  and  in- 
creased international-mindedness,  com- 
bined with  three  or  five  year  budgeting, 
and  the  resultant  product  research  would 
help  to  prevent  unemployment. 

Taylor  Society — Industrial  Code  Com- 
mittee. Industrial  employment  code, 
tentative  draft  presented  for  discussion 
only  by  the  .  .  .  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  February,  1931,  Vol.  16,  p. 
19-24. 

Code  is  offered  to  those  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  working  conditions 
and  human  relations  in  industry.  Sets 
up  standards  on  wag^  and  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  security  of  employment, 
personnel  organization,  and  policies  re- 
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garding   health,    safety,    age   and   group 
relationships. 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS   COURSES 

YoDER,  Dale  (Assistant  Professor  of  Labor, 
Economic  and  Personnel  Management, 
College  of  Commerce,  State  University 
of  Iowa).  Introductory  courses  in  indus- 
trial relations.  Personnel,  February, 
1931,  Vol.  7,  p.  123-127. 

Thinks  the  presentation  of  the  modern 
system  in  the  college  and  university  text- 
book should  emphasize  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  employer-employee 
relationship,  interpreting  industrial  rela- 
tions activities  in  terms  of  attitudes 
and  reactions  of  employers  and  employees 
to  such  activities. 

OFFICE   WORKERS 

Morse,  John  R.  (Industrial  Engineer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio).  Survey  of  office  prac- 
tice and  trends.  Society  of  Industrial 
Engineers  Bulletin,  February-March, 
1931,  Vol.  13,  p.  5-8. 

Believes  best  plan  to  try  to  reduce 
office  costs  is  to  constantly  study  meth- 
ods, standards  of  work,  proper  selection 
of  employees  and  mechanical  equipment. 
Urges  development  of  various  forms  of 
incentives,  suggestion  and  bonus  systems, 
to  stimulate  the  employees. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Leeds  (England)  Public  Libraries.  List 
of  books  available  on  industrial  psy- 
chology. Commercial  and  Technical 
Library  Bulletin,  December,  1930,  New 
Series,  18,  p.  1-8. 

Annotated,  classified  list  of  books. 
Second  of  a  series  dealing  with  the 
literature  of  industrial  relations  and 
management. 

Burt,  Cyril  (Chairman  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Committee  of  the  Industrial  Health 
Research  Board,  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  London).  In- 
dustrial psychologist  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Industrial  Welfare  and  Per- 
sonnel Management,  March,  1931,  Vol.  13, 
p.  205-206. 

Vocational  psychologist  aims  to  select 


fittest  man  for  every  job  and  to  guide 
each  employee  in  choosing  the  most  suit- 
able career.  Within  the  firm,  he  seeks  to 
improve  conditions  and  methods  of  work 
so  that  the  maximum  of  efficiency  will 
result. 

Mills,  John  (Director  of  Publication, 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories).  S  or  D. 
Management  Review,  March,  1931,  Vol.  20, 
p.  67-71. 

When  confronted  with  a  new  situation, 
some  individuals  note  "differences"  be- 
tween this  and  a  previous  situation, 
while  others  notice  the  "similarities." 
These  reactions  show  the  "S"  and  "D" 
type  minds.  Knowledge  of  the  different 
types  are  of  value  in  employment  and 
placement  work,  where  many  maladjust- 
ments might  be  avoided  by  placing  the 
same  types  of  workers  together  and 
especially  under  the  same  type  of 
supervisor. 

STABILIZATION 

Patterson,  Ernest  Minor  (Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
President,  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science).  Insecurity  of  in- 
dustry. Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March, 
1931,  Vol.  154,  entire  issue. 

Leading  papers  read  at  the  conference 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
December  5  and  6,  1930.  Part  1  includes 
those  on  the  unemployment  situation; 
Part  2,  stabilization  of  employment; 
policies  and  programs. 

Leiserson,  William  M.  Who  bears  the 
business  risks?  Survey,  March  1,  1931, 
Vol.  65,  p.  596-600,  622. 

Mr.  Leiserson  believes  that  if  industry 
used  its  savings  and  surpluses  from  good 
years  to  pay  wages  in  bad  years  instead 
of  paying  only  interest  and  dividends 
to  unemployed  capital,  consuming  power 
would  be  enormously  increased  and  what 
appears  to  be  overproduction  would  dis- 
appear. Thinks  wage  payments  could  be 
stabilized  as  other  incomes  have  been 
made  steady. 
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Squires,  B.  M.  (Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Chicago;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Governor's  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief).  Stabilizing  pro- 
duction and  employment.  Society  of 
Industrial  Engineers  Bulletin,  January, 
1931,  Vol.  13,  p.  3-12. 

Suggests  planned  production,  brought 
about  by  coordination  and  concentration 
of  business,  banking  and  labor  interests, 
added  to  facilities  for  training  and  re- 
training workers. 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Platform  for  American  business.  Busi- 
ness Week,  Supplement,  March  4,  1931, 
p.  1-8.  Statement  of  underlying  princi- 
ples, with  some  practical  suggestions  to 
guide  in  planning  future  progress. 

Issued  also  as  supplement  to  Factory 
and  Industrial  Management,  March,  1931, 
p.  1-4. 

TESTS 

Studebaker  Corporation.  Shop  tests  for 
engineering    employees.  Engineering 

(London),   October    31,    1930,   Vol.    130, 
p.  558-559. 

"Method  devised  by  R.  J.  Waldo, 
which  is  now  used  in  works  of  Studebaker 
Corporation,  and  several  other  large 
American  factories,  consists  essentially 
of  examination  on  machine  that  candidate 
will  be  called  upon  to  operate;  Waldo 
has  personally  selected  more  than  7,000 
workers  by  this  method." 

TRAINING 

Springborn,  H.  W.  New  York  Consoli- 
dated is  training  1,000  employees  in 
customer  contacts.  Gas-Age  Record, 
December  20,  1930,  Vol.  66,  p.  971-973. 
"Discusses  the  plan  and  gives  a  chart 
showing  the  set-up  of  organization  for 
employee  training  at  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Companj^  of  Xew  York." 

turnover 

Annual  rate  of  labor  turnover  reduced  by 
half  in  75  industries.  United  States  Daily, 
February  25,  1931,  Vol.  5,  p.  3935,  3947. 

Survey  of  representative  establish- 
ments employing  about  1,250,000  people. 


showed  also  that  employers  laid  off  about 
twice  as  many  men  as  in  previous  years, 
while  a  far  smaller  number  of  persons 
voluntarily  quit  their  positions. 

unemployment 

Young,  Arthur  H.  (Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,    Inc.).  Unemployment — 

what  about  it?  Personnel,  February, 
1931,  Vol.  7,  p.  11&-123. 

Discussion  of  the  causes  of  seasonal, 
"technological,"  and  periodic  unemploy- 
ment. Suggests  as  first  step  the  forma- 
tion of  state  employment  exchanges 
under  federal  control  which  would  form 
groundwork  for  estimating  unemploy- 
ment, from  which  some  constructive 
work  could  be  done. 

Paper  given  before  The  Personnel  Club 
of  New  York,  October  16,  1930. 

Croxton,  Frederick  E.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity) and  Cro.xton,  Fred  C.  Unem- 
ployment in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
November,  1930,  and  comparison  with 
November,  1929.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
January,  1931,  Vol.  32,  p.  33-46. 

Study  conducted  under  auspices  of  the 
Buffalo  Foundation  and  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor.  Age  inquiry  added 
to  the  1929  basic  schedule  form  for  the 
1930  enumeration.  Tables  give  statis- 
tical information  concerning  employment 
status  of  persons  enumerated. 

Clat,  Henry.  Unemployment.  Progress, 
December,  1930,  Vol.  24,  p.  1-9.  (Ab- 
stract in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  March, 
1931,  Vol.  3,  p.  411.) 

The  maintenance  of  high  wage  and 
interest  rates  and  the  steady  fall  in  com- 
modity prices  are  thought  to  be  partially 
responsible  for  slow  recoverj'  after 
depression.  Special  reference  to  eco- 
nomic situation  in  England. 

Clague,  Ewan  and  Couper,  W.  J.  Re- 
adjustment of  workers  displaced  by  plant 
shutdowns.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, February,  1931,  Vol.  45,  p.  309- 
346. 
Survey  based  on  study  of  1200  industrial 
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workers,  approximately  one  }-ear  after 
their  layoff  at  the  New  Haven  plant  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
Gives  data  showing  how  many  workers 
left  the  city;  how  much  time  elapsed 
before  new  jobs  were  secured;  and  how 
many  were  still  unemployed  at  the  end 
of  the  survey.  Includes  also  the  quality 
of  jobs  obtained  with  the  change  in  annual 
income.  Considers  purpose,  utilization 
and  adequacy  of  dismissal  wage. 

TJNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 

Pound,  Arthur.  Out  of  unemployment 
into  leisure.  Atlantic  Monthly,  December, 
1930,  Vol.  146,  p.  784^792.  (Abstract  in 
Social  Science  Abstracts,  March,  1931, 
Vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

Thinks  the  cost  of  maintaining  reserve 
supply  of  labor  should  be  shared  by 
capital  and  management,  through  private 
insurance  plans. 

Fourteen  Rochester  companies  join  in 
unemployment  insurance  plan.  Business 
Week,  February  25,  1931,  p.  13. 

"Emploj'ers  will  set  aside  2  per  cent  of 
annual  payrolls  to  provide  a  reserve  fund 
for  layoff  benefits." 

Unemployment  insurance;  tabular  analysis 
of  the  legislation  in  force.  International 
Labour  Review,  Januarj',  1931,  Vol.  23, 
p.  48-66. 

Tables  list  the  following  information 
for  thirty-eight  countries:  Nature  of 
system,  law  or  statutory  regulations; 
Limitations  as  regards  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  insured  persons;  Limitations 
as  regards  earnings;  Limitations  as  re- 
gards age. 


Richardson,  J.  H.  International  com- 
parisons of  real  wages.  Journal  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  1930,  Vol.  93,  p.  398- 
441.  (Abstract  in  Social  Science  Ab- 
stracts, March,  1931,  Vol.  3,  p.  410.) 
In  the  author's  opinion  the  most  satis- 


factory method  to  approximate  inter- 
national wage  comparison  is  to  relate 
money  wages  to  the  money  cost  of  com- 
modities. Single  budget  representing 
average  of  consumption  in  about  80  large 
cities,  covering  food,  fuel,  and  light  has 
been  used. 

Movements  in  the  general  level  of  wages. 
International  Labour  Review,  January, 
1931,  Vol.  23,  p.  70-86. 

Statistics  showing  general  level  of  wage 
changes  in  twenty  countries;  primarily 
intended  to  show  fluctuations  over  a 
period  of  time  within  each  country. 

Dividends  up — wages  down.  American 
Federationist,  January,  1931,  Vol.  38, 
p.  78-82.  Gives  wage  and  salary  cuts 
for  10  companies. 

King,  R.  W.   (Department  of  Economics, 

Sociology  and  Government,  Yale  Uni- 
versity). Study  of  wage-paj-ment  plans 
in  Connecticut.  Factory  and  Industrial 
Management,  March,  1931,  Vol.  81,  p. 
411-413. 

Study  made  by  members  of  Economics 
Department  at  Yale.  Tables  based  on 
results  compiled  from  questionnaires 
received  from  132  factories,  employing 
over  88,000  workmen.  Statistical  sum- 
mary gives  information  on  incentive 
plans,  by  tjT)e  of  plan  in  each  indus- 
try, with  number  and  percentage  of 
employees. 

workmen's  compensation 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States — Insurance  Department.  Tenden- 
cies in  workmen's  compensation.  Insur- 
ance Bulletin,  1931,  No.  37,  p.  1-14. 

Digest  in  comparable  form  of  the 
benefits  under  the  law  of  each  state  which 
had  a  compensation  act  in  effect  by  1915, 
is  given  for  1915,  1920,  1925  and  1930. 
For  other  states  first  data  given  for 
year  in  which  law  became  effective  or 
"for  1930. 
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Aptitude  Tests  in  Selecting  Medical 

Students 

By  F.  a.  Moss,  George  Washington  University 

The  service  to  professional  education  rendered  by  cooperative  re- 
search in  the  measurement  of  aptitudes  is  admirably  illustrated 
in  this  article  by  Dr.  Moss.  It  describes  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion which  has  led  to  definite  improvement  in  the  means  of  select- 
ing the  young  men  who  will  become  the  physicians  of  the  future. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  selecting  medical  students,  for 
the  last  two  years  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  has 
been  experimenting  with  aptitude  tests  for  predicting  success  in 
medical  schools.  This  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Association. 

Aptitude  test  results  have  been  correlated  with  two  years'  work  in 
medical  schools  for  963  students,  and  with  first  year  medical  school 
grades  for  4,811  cases.  High  correlations  were  obtained  with  both 
groups.  Study  was  also  made  of  the  relative  value  of  the  aptitude  test 
as  compared  with  other  criteria  for  predicting  success  in  the  medical 
school.  The  criteria  studied,  in  the  order  of  their  value  as  shown  by 
the  study,  were:  aptitude  test;  grades  in  premedical  subjects;  interview 
ratings  given  by  medical  school  admissions  committees;  and  semester 
hours  of  premedical  credit  least  valid.  From  the  study,  the  best 
criterion  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  premedical  grades  and  test 
results. 

After  two  years'  experiment,  the  results  were  definitely  encouraging, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  aptitude  test  was  adopted  as  a  normal  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  American  medical  colleges.  In  carrying  out  this  require- 
ment the  test  has  been  administered  this  year  to  approximately  ten 
thousand  premedical  students  appljdng  for  admission  to  the  medical 
schools. 

IN  THE  school  year  1929-30  there  for  the  admission  officers  of  each  school 

were  31,481  applications  to  the  to  select  the  best  one  out  of  four  appli- 

medical  schools  from  13,569  ap-  cants.     Or,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the 

plicants.     Of  this  number,  only  7,019  standpoint  of  all  schools,  the  problem 

were  accepted,  which  indicates  that  is  to  secure  the  most  promising  seven 

those  in   charge   of  admission   must  thousand  from  the  total  number  of 

refuse  approximately  three  out  of  four  applicants. 

applications.     The  problem,  then,  is  The  difficulty  of  selecting  medical 
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students  is  emphasized  by  a  study  of 
the  mortality  in  the  last  five  graduating 
classes  in  medical  schools.  In  these 
classes  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  those 
who  began  work  in  the  freshman  year 
were  unable  to  complete  the  four  year 
course. 

With  this  situation  in  mind  a  study 
of  the  freshman  medical  classes  in 
twenty-two  medical  schools  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  school  year  1928- 
29.  An  attempt  was  made  to  devise  a 
test  which  would  indicate  ability  to 
pursue  successfully  a  medical  course, 
and  which  might  be  used  as  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  selecting  stu- 
dents for  admission  to  the  medical 
school.  A  report  of  the  study  in  these 
twenty-two  medical  schools  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges.  Following  the 
report,  the  Association  appointed  a 
Committee^  to  direct  further  experi- 
mental study  of  these  tests  as  a  cri- 
terion in  selecting  medical  students. 
This  year's  investigation  included: 
first,  a  study  of  the  relation  between 
test  scores  and  work  over  two  years  in 
the  medical  school,  following  through 
their  sophomore  year  those  students 
on  whom  we  reported  last  year  as 
freshmen.  Second,  it  included  a  fur- 
ther study  of  prediction  of  scholastic 
success  in  the  freshman  medical  work 
in  fifty  additional  schools  that  gave 
the  test  this  year.     And,  third,  it  in- 

*  The  Committee :  Torald  SoUmann, 
Western  Reserve  University  Medical  School, 
chairman;  H.  G.  Weiskotten,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity Medical  School;  Edward  Koch, 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School; 
Beverly  Douglas,  Vanderbilt  Medical 
School;  and  F.  A.  Moss,  Secretary  and  Direc- 
tor of  Study. 


eluded  a  comparative  study  of  certain 
other  criteria  for  selecting  medical 
students. 

In  every  instance,  the  tests  were 
given  by  someone  in  the  local  medical 
school  and  forwarded  to  the  committee 
for  scoring  and  tabulation.  Results 
were  then  sent  to  the  dean  of  the  school 
cooperating  so  that  he  might  use  them 
in  any  way  desired  in  connection  with 
advising  or  eliminating  students.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  transcripts  of  the 
medical  school  grades  of  the  students 
were  forwarded  to  us  for  use  in  study- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  test  in  pre- 
dicting grades. 

COLLEGES  COOPERATING 

Altogether,  67  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States,  one  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  two  in  Canada  have  co- 
operated in  the  study.  A  total  of 
7,468  tests  have  been  included  in  this 
study;  1,035  given  to  medical  students 
and  517  to  premedical  students  in  the 
school  year  1928-1929;  and  4,811  to 
medical  students  and  1,105  to  pre- 
medical students  in  the  school  year  of 
1929-1930. 

HOW  THE  TEST  PREDICTS  THE  FIRST  TWO 
YEARS  OF  MEDICAL  WORK 

How  well  the  test  predicted  scholas- 
tic success  over  two  years  of  medical 
school  work  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

In  figure  1  the  students  were  divided 
into  ten  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests.  Each  bar  shows  the  medical 
school  grades  over  two  years  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  group.  For  example,  in 
the  highest  tenth  of  test  scores,  there 
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are  no  failures-  in  either  the  freshman  cent  who  have  failed  by  the  end  of  the 

or  the  sophomore  year;  and  the  average  second  year.     The  average  of  all  the 

grade  of  this  group  of  students  for  the  grades  for  this  lowest  group  is  barely 

two  years  is  85.9.     Contrast  this  with  passing,  being  75.1.     The  other  lower 

the  lowest  tenth.     We  find  42  per  cent  groups  also  show  large  percentages  of 
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Fig.  1.  Success  in  the  First  Two  Years  of  Medical  School  According  to  Tenths  of 

Test  Scores 


failing  the  freshman  year,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 14  per  cent  failing  the  sopho- 
more year,  making  a  total  of  56  per 

2  In  this  study,  all  medical  school  grades 
have  been  reduced  to  a  comparable  basis, 
using  75  as  the  passing  point. 


failures  and  low  average  grades  for 
the  group.  If  mortality  in  the  last 
two  years  of  medical  school  is  as  high 
as  in  the  first  two  years,  no  students 
in  these  lower  groups  will  graduate 
from  medical  school. 
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Dividing  the  group  into  quarters  on 
the  basis  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores,  it  was  found  that  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  test  scores,  8  per  cent  made 
averages  of  90  or  over  in  their  fresh- 
man year,  and  6  per  cent  made  this 
average  in  their  sophomore  year. 
Only  1  per  cent  failed,  the  failures 
being  made  in  the  freshman  year.  In 
the  third  or  next  to  highest  quarter, 
3  per  cent  made  90  or  over  in  their 
freshman  year,  and  2  per  cent  in  their 
sophomore  year.  In  this  quarter  only 
8  per  cent  had  failed  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter there  is  onlj^  one  record  with  an 
average  above  90,  this  being  in  the 
freshman  year.  Eighteen  per  cent  of 
this  quarter  had  failed  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year's  work.  In  the  lowest 
quarter,  43  per  cent  have  failed  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year.  There  is 
only  one  record  with  a  90  average, 
that  being  in  the  sophomore  year. 
Thus,  in  the  whole  group  of  about  900, 
only  one  student  in  the  lower  half  of 
test  scores  has  a  freshman  average  as 
high  as  90  and  only  one  with  a  sopho- 
more average  as  high  as  90;  while 
in  this  lower  half  there  is  a  very 
large  percentage  of  failures  and  low 
grades. 

Based  upon  the  distribution  of  two 
years  of  medical  school  grades  in  the 
various  test  score  groups,  we  may 
state : 

If  a  student  has  a  score  as  high  as 
the  upper  tenth  of  those  tested: 

The  chances  are  100  per  cent  that  he 
will  pass  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year; 

And  the  chances  are  68  out  of  100 
that  he  will  average  85  or  over  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  as  lowas 
the  lowest  tenth  of  those  tested : 
The  chances  are  56  out  of  100  that  he 
will  fail  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more j'car; 
And  the  chances  are  96  out  of  100 
that  he  will  average  below  85  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year; 
Or  76  out  of  100  that  he  will  average 

below  80. 
If  he   has   a   score  as  high  as  the 
upper  quarter: 
The  chances  are  99  out  of  100  that 
he  will  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year; 
And  the  chances  are  49  out  of  100 
that  he  will  average  85  or  over  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  a  score 
as  low  as  the  lower  quarter: 

The  chances  are  43  out  of  100  that 
he  will  fail  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year; 
And  the  chances  are  93  out  of  100 
that  he  will  average  below  85  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
Or  62  out  of  100  that  he  will  average 

below  80. 
High  correlation  coeJSicients  were 
obtained  between  the  test  scores  of  the 
students  and  the  final  grades  given  by 
instructors  in  the  medical  schools, 
both  in  the  freshman  year  and  in  the 
sophomore  year.  The  correlation  for 
the  group  as  a  whole  for  first  year 
grades  was  0.59  and  for  second  year 
grades  was  0.54.  This  difference  does 
not  necessarily  represent  a  lower  pre- 
dictive value  for  the  test  in  the  second 
year,  but  probably  a  lowering  effect  on 
the  correlation  of  having  eliminated  a 
large  number  of  the  poorer  students 
before  the  second  year.  We  had  cor- 
relations in  separate  schools  of  this 
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group  as  high  as  0.72  for  the  freshman 
grades  and  as  high  as  0.73  for  the 
sophomore  grades. 

THE  PREDICTION  OF  FRESHMAN  GRADES 
BT  THE  APTITUDE  TEST 

In    studying    test     prediction     of 
scholastic  success  in  the  freshman  year 


group  of  about  4,000  who  took  the  test 
in  the  spring  of  1930,  the  two  last 
groups  being  freshmen  during  the  past 
scholastic  year.  These  groups  have 
been  combined  and  the  results  are 
summarized  in  figure  2. 

As  in  figure  1  each  bar  represents 
one-tenth  of  the  group    on    the  test 
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Fig.  2.  Distribution  of  Freshman  Medical  Grades  According  to  Tenths  of 

Test  Scores 


of  medical  school  we  examined  the 
grades  made  by  three  groups  of  fresh- 
man students:  a  group  of  about  900 
who  took  the  test  in  the  spring  of  1929 
and  were  freshmen  during  the  year 
1928-9;  a  group  of  about  1,000  who 
took  the  test  in  the  fall  of  1929;  and  a 


scores.  For  each  tenth  the  distribu- 
tion of  medical  grades  is  shown.  For 
example,  in  the  highest  tenth  of  test 
scores,  15  per  cent  make  90  or  above, 
77  per  cent  between  80  and  89,  and  8 
per  cent  between  75  and  79,  with  no 
failures.     Contrast  this  with  the  lower 
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groups  of  tests  scores  in  which  there 
are  none  above  90,  and  the  percentage 
above  80  is  relatively  small,  but  the 
number  of  failures  becomes  increas- 
ingly larger  as  we  go  down  the  aptitude 
scale. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  as  shown 
in  the  three  groups  indicate  a  high 
predictive  value  for  the  test.  With 
few  exceptions  those  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  test  distribution  make  very 
creditable  grades,  while  those  in  the 
lower  part  are  very  likely  to  be  failure 
students.  The  results  are  further 
substantiated  by  high  correlation  co- 
efficients between  test  scores  and  grades 
in  most  of  the  schools  added  to  our 
study  this  year.  The  correlation  for 
this  year's  freshman  group  as  a  whole 
was  0.55.  In  one  school  giving  tests 
this  spring  we  found  the  exceedingly 
high  correlation  coefficient  between 
test  scores  and  freshman  work  of  the 
students  of  0.83. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  OTHER  CRI- 
TERIA FOR  SELECTING 
MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

We  have  been  interested  in  studying 
the  predictive  value  of  certain  other 
criteria  which  are  now  generally  used 
in  selecting  medical  students,  and  com- 
paring with  these  the  predictive  value 
of  the  test  scores.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  we  should  not  recommend 
the  replacement  of  valuable  criteria 
already  in  use  by  Aptitude  Tests  alone ; 
but  within  the  limits  of  practicability 
of  application  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  have  all  the  possible  criteria  of 
ability  for  consideration  before  ad- 
mitting students.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  ideal  criterion  of  ad- 
mission would  be  a  combined  rating 


which  would  give  proper  weight  to 
those  factors  proving  most  valuable. 

The  real  value  of  the  Aptitude  Test 
is  seen  in  comparison  with  other  meth- 
ods now  commonly  used  for  admit- 
ting students  to  medical  schools. 
Such  criteria  include:  (1)  quality  of 
premedical  work,  or  grades  on  pre- 
medical  subjects;  (2)  personal  inter- 
views and  personal  ratings,  and  (3) 
number  of  semester  hours'  credit  of- 
fered in  premedical  work. 

(1)  Grades  on  premedical  subjects. 
This  is  probably  the  most  generally 
used  criterion  for  admission.  In  order 
to  study  the  comparative  value  of 
premedical  subject  grades  and  the 
Aptitude  Test  scores,  we  requested 
from  a  selected  number  of  schools  who 
had  cooperated,  the  premedical  rec- 
ords or  ratings  of  their  freshman 
classes.  Those  selected  were  repre- 
sentative schools  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Included  in 
the  group  that  forwarded  premedical 
records  were :  Stanford  and  California 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  North  Dakota 
and  Western  Reserve  from  the  North 
Central  States,  Vermont  from  New 
England,  George  Washington  and 
Howard  from  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  from  the 
South.  In  order  to  make  the  records 
for  all  the  schools  comparable  we  have 
used  the  grades  in  required  premedical 
subjects,  including  general  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  physics,  zoology, 
and  English,  average  premedical  grades 
being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  these 
subjects. 

Figure  3  shows  the  distribution  of 
freshman  medical  grades  for  difiFerent 
premedical  averages.  In  this  chart 
the  freshman  students  are  divided  into 
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ten  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
premedical  averages.  The  first  bar 
represents  the  highest  tenth  of  students 
in  their  premedical  work,  the  second 
bar  the  next  to  the  highest  tenth,  and 
so  on  to  the  last  bar  which  represents 
the  lowest  tenth  in  premedical  grades. 


definitely  positive  relation  between 
premedical  grades  and  success  in  fresh- 
man medical  work,  there  being  a  defi- 
nite tendency  for  those  with  high  pre- 
medical records  to  do  better  medical 
school  work  than  those  with  low  pre- 
medical records.    However,  this  figure 
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Fig.  3.  Distribution   of  Freshman  Medical  Grades  for  Different  Premedical 

Averages 


Noticing  those  of  the  highest  tenth  of 
premedical  grades,  we  see  that  11  per 
cent  of  them  made  an  average  freshman 
medical  grade  between  90  and  100,  and 
2  per  cent  made  between  75  and  80, 
none  failing  the  first  year.  It  can  be 
seen  from  this  chart  that  there  is  a 


should  be  contrasted  with  figure  2 
where  the  students  are  divided  into 
tenths  on  the  basis  of  test  scores.  The 
highest  tenth  of  premedical  grades 
shows  11  per  cent  of  90  or  above  medi- 
cal grades  in  the  first  year;  the  highest 
tenth  of  test  scores  shows  15  per  cent 
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of  90's.  The  last  three  tenths  of  pre- 
medical  grades  show  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  distribution  of  freshman 
medical  grades;  the  last  three  tenths  of 
test  scores  show  a  constant  gradation 
in  the  medical  work  of  the  students.  A 
student  who  falls  in  the  lowest  tenth  of 
premedical  grades  has  a  50-50  chance 
of  making  a  freshman  average  of  80  or 
above;  if  he  falls  in  the  lowest  tenth  of 
test  scores  he  has  only  about  one  chance 
in  four  of  making  a  freshman  average 
of  80  or  above. 

Since  our  medical  schools  are  more 
particularly  interested  in  predicting 
failures  in  the  medical  school,  we  have 
also  approached  the  comparative  study 
of  premedical  grades  and  test  scores  in 
a  little  different  way. 

In  the  nine  schools  for  which  we  had 
premedical  college  records  of  the  stu- 
dents, there  were  55  among  those  taking 
the  test  who  received  freshman  medical 
averages  below  passing  (below  75). 
These  students  had  already  been 
selected  largely  on  a  basis  of  premedical 
grades.  However,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  two  criteria  for  selection, 
let  us  suppose  that  entrance  standards 
had  been  set  at  "C"  or  "80"  premedical 
average,  and  at  the  lower  quartile 
point  on  the  test,  and  all  had  been  re- 
fused admission  who  had  premedical 
averages  below  80  or  who  had  scores  in 
the  lower  quarter  of  the  distribution. 
While  these  are  rather  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed deadlines,  they  are  probably 
commensurate  with  any  changes  that 
might  be  made  in  these  requirements. 
By  such  a  premedical  criterion  43 
per  cent  of  the  failures  would  have  been 
eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
test  score  criterion  indicated,  69  per 
cent    would    have    been    eliminated. 


These  percentages  are  shown  by  two  of 
the  bars  as  indicated  on  figure  7. 

It  is  of  further  importance  to  notice 
the  number  of  good  students  who  would 
also  be  eliminated;  for  a  criterion  could 
not  be  called  efficient,  even  if  it  elimi- 
nated failures,  if  at  the  same  time  it  also 
eliminated  a  number  of  good  students. 
In  the  nine  schools  there  were  125 
freshman  medical  averages  of  85  or 
above.  The  indicated  premedical  cri- 
terion would  have  eliminated  eight 
making  averages  as  high  as  85,  the 
Aptitude  Test  criterion  only  one. 

Considering  both  criteria  together, 
we  find  that  73  per  cent  of  the  failures 
occurring  in  this  group  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  a  combination  criterion. 
(See  fig.  7.)  Thus  we  might  say, 
with  selection  based  largely  on  pre- 
medical grades  and  with  the  present 
standards,  there  are  55  failures  in  these 
nine  schools.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
these  could  have  been  eliminated  with 
a  premedical  criterion  raised  to  "80" 
average,  but  eight  of  the  students  with 
averages  of  85  or  above  would  also 
have  been  eliminated.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent  of  them  could  have  been  eUmi- 
nated  with  a  test  criterion  (refusing 
admittance  to  the  lowest  quarter  of 
scores)  with  only  one  85  student 
eliminated. 

It  would  seem  from  these  compari- 
sons that  the  test  scores  would  predict 
somewhat  better  than  the  premedical 
grades  the  degree  of  success  in  medical 
school,  but  we  should  desire  to  give 
consideration  to  the  value  of  each  in  a 
composite  criterion  of  selection. 

For  each  of  the  nine  schools  a  de- 
tailed study  has  been  made  of  the 
agreement  of  the  premedical  grades, 
test  scores,  and  a  combination  of  the 
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Fig.  4.  Prediction  of  Freshman  Medical  Grades  in  School  A  by  Various  Criteria 
Twenty-seven  predicted  best  by  test  scores,  15  predicted  best  by  premedical  grades,  10 
predicted  best  by  combination,  5  predicted  same  by  both. 


two   with   freshman   medical   grades,  grades  for  the  freshman  year  have  been 

Two  of  these  detailed  studies  are  shown  plotted  along  the  irregular  descending 

graphically  in  figures  4  and  5.  line  across  the  chart  from  left  to  right. 

In  each  instance  the  medical  school  The  upper  plot  on  each  chart  shows 
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Fig.  5.  Prediction  of  Freshman  Medical  Grades  in  School  B  by  Various  Criteria 
Seventeen  predicted  best  by  test  scores,  13  predicted  best  by  premedical  grades,  15  pre- 
dicted best  by  combination,  6  same  by  both. 


the  premedical  grades  plotted  against  grades  it  means  that  the  premedical 
freshman  medical  work.  A^Tiere  the  grades  predicted  well  the  freshman 
dot  occurs  near  the  line  of  medical     medical  work.     The  distance  of  the 
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dot  above  or  below  the  line  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  premedical  grade 
failed  to  predict  the  freshman  work 
in  the  medical  school. 

The  second  plot  shows  on  a  compar- 
able scale  the  extent  to  which  the  Apti- 
tude Test  scores  predicted  the  freshman 
medical  grades.  The  third  plot  shows 
the  prediction  by  using  a  combination 
of  premedical  grades  and  test  scores, 
giving  each  an  equal  weight.  The  stu- 
dents occupy  the  same  relative  order  in 
the  three  plots,  so  that  each  student's 
record  for  the  test  and  the  combination 
is  presented  directly  under  his  repre- 
sentation on  the  top  plot.  The  circles 
around  the  dots  indicate  "best  pre- 
dictions." For  example,  if  a  student's 
work  in  the  freshman  year  is  predicted 
best  by  the  test  score,  this  dot  for  him 
in  the  test  plot  is  encircled. 

In  School  A,  figure  4,  we  find  27 
whose  freshman  medical  work  is  pre- 
dicted best  by  the  test  score,  15  pre- 
dicted best  by  the  premedical  grade, 
and  10  best  by  the  combination,  and  5 
predicted  the  same  by  the  two  criteria. 
Or  we  may  say  that  by  use  of  the  test 
or  a  combination  of  the  test  and  the 
premedical  grades,  the  prediction  of 
the  freshman  medical  work  can  be 
improved  in  37  cases  or  in  68  per  cent 
of  the  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  prediction  by  the  premedical 
grades  is  poorest  for  those  making  dis- 
tinctly high  records  in  the  medical 
school  and  those  making  distinctly  low 
records.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases 
the  premedical  grades  predict  too  low 
for  the  high  medical  school  records  and 
too  high  for  the  failure  records  in  the 
medical  school. 

To  examine  in  more  detail  the  rec- 
ords for  School  B,  figure  5,  we  may 
note  the  following: 


Thirteen  are  predicted  better  by  the 
premedical  grades  than  by  either  the 
Aptitude  Test  or  the  combination. 
As  wiU  be  seen  from  the  chart  there  are 
a  number  of  marked  discrepancies  in 
the  top  plot.  In  most  instances  these 
are  students  with  low  or  mediocre  pre- 
medical records  who  have  done  good 
work  in  the  medical  school.  And  if 
these  are  checked  in  the  second  plot  of 
Aptitude  Test  records  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  ability  rating  on  the  test 
usually  places  them  much  closer  to 
their  actual  achievement  in  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Noticing  now  more  particularly  the 
second  plot  of  this  chart,  we  find  17 
predicted  better  by  the  Aptitude  Test 
than  by  either  the  premedical  grades 
or  the  combination.  By  use  of  the  test 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
premedical  grades,  prediction  could 
have  been  improved  in  63  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  In  this  plot  also  there  are 
several  discrepant  cases.  We  have 
marked  cases  "A"  to  "K"  for  special 
consideration. 

In  the  case  of  '*A,"  who  did  better 
work  in  the  medical  school  than  his 
Aptitude  score  would  indicate  (and 
who  also  did  better  premedical  work), 
a  note  from  the  admissions  officer  of 
his  school  says  "he  is  a  student  who 
works  with  great  enthusiasm  when 
interested."  Here  we  probably  have 
a  case  of  compensation  for  certain  lack 
of  ability  by  other  traits  conducive  to 
success.  The  test  may  indicate  his 
ability  but,  of  course,  cannot  indicate 
interest  and  enthusiasm  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  of  other  students. 

Student  "C,"  according  to  admis- 
sion officers  of  his  medical  school,  is  a 
Japanese  and  one  who  "has  shown 
marked  ability  in  investigation  in  bac- 
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teriology  before  entering  the  medical 
school.  He  is  rather  slow  but  thor- 
ough." Here  we  have  a  student  in 
medical  school  with  performance  above 
both  his  test  record  and  his  premedical 
record.  Foreign  parentage  and  a  lan- 
guage difficulty  probably  lowered  his 
test  record  and  previous  experience 
and  interest  raised  his  medical  school 
work.  Student  "D,"  who  made  a  first 
year  record  considerably  below  her 
ability,  was  reported  to  us  as  follows: 
"D"  took  the  medical  work  in  bio- 
chemistry during  summer  quarter  pre- 
ceding entering  the  medical  school,  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  year,  and  made 
grades  that  materially  affected  her 
first  year  record. 

Student  "H"  was  reported  as  having 
"good  ability  but  lazy  and  conceited." 
His  ability  is  borne  out  by  his  relative 
position  on  the  test,  and  his  laziness  by 
his  low  record  in  his  medical  work. 

Case  "I,"  another  student  whose 
ability  is,  according  to  the  test,  much 
above  his  performance,  is  reported  as  a 
''reformed  druggist,  one  with  a  back- 
ground which  for  some  reason  rarely 
seems  to  be  conducive  to  good  work  in 
the  medical  school." 

About  case  "K"  the  admission  officer 
states  that  he  "is  a  very  kind-hearted, 
easy-going  fellow  of  especially  attrac- 
tive personality,  who  is  easily  induced 
to  do  something  else  than  his  work. 
For  instance,  he  put  in  hours  and  hours 
reading  to  a  blind  fellow  student  in  an- 
other department,  reading  his  lessons 
to  him  rather  than  doing  his  own 
work." 

Students  B,  E,  F,  G,  and  J,  it  will  be 
noticed,  show  abilities  on  the  test  above 
their  performance  in  the  first  year 
medicine.     No  explanation  has  been 


indicated  for  these.  Taking  for 
granted  that  they  could  not  have  ob- 
tained a  test  record  higher  than  their 
actual  ability,  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  working  at  a  very  low  effi- 
ciency, at  a  level  much  below  their 
capabilities. 

These  individual  cases  are  cited  to 
indicate  that  Aptitude  Test  results  can- 
not measure  extraneous  factors  of 
interest,  study  habits,  outside  worries, 
etc.  Inasmuch  as  these  factors  can- 
not be  measured,  no  criteria  will  give 
a  perfect  prediction  of  scholastic  suc- 
cess in  the  medical  school.  However, 
a  knowledge  of  the  ability  as  shown  by 
test  results  is  often  of  considerable 
value  in  dealing  with  such  problem 
cases. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  upon 
individual  analysis  of  the  records  of 
the  other  schools  in  this  group. 

(2)  Interview  ratings  on  'personality 
traits.  Interviews  should  be  given  con- 
sideration among  the  criteria  for  select- 
ing students  because  of  the  possibility 
of  gaining  through  their  use  knowledge 
of  traits  of  personalitj'-  or  character 
which  might  reduce  the  chances  of 
success.  While  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  consider  such  traits,  interviews  are 
often  so  unreliable  as  to  make  us  hesi- 
tate to  give  much  weight  to  ratings 
based  upon  such  interviews.  There 
seem  to  be  three  chief  reasons  for  the 
unreliability  of  the  interview.  First, 
those  conducting  the  interview  tend  to 
generalize  on  too  few  experiences.  If 
the  interviewer  has  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  with  one  red-headed  person, 
he  tends  to  regard  all  red-headed  people 
with  suspicion,  A  second  cause  for 
the  unreliability  of  the  interview  is  the 
widespread  assumption  that  habits  are 
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general  rather  than  specific.  It  is 
assumed  that  neatness  in  one  situation 
will  carry  over  into  other  situations  or 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  person  who 
talks  rapidly  will  also  work  rapidly. 
And  the  third  and  probably  most  im- 


fairly  reliable  because  we  make  direct 
comparison  with  a  standard.  But  un- 
fortunately no  such  standards  are 
available  for  estimating  one's  showing 
in  an  interview. 

In  two  of  the  nine  schools  already 
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Fig.  6.  Prediction  of  Freshman  Medical  Grades  in  School  C  by  Various  Criteria 


portant  reason  for  the  unreliability  of 
the  interview  is  the  total  lack  of  stand- 
ards for  judging  answers  to  the  inter- 
viewer's questions.  WTien  we  esti- 
mate the  patient's  hemoglobin  by  the 
hemoglobinometer    our     results    are 


discussed,  ratings  given  on  personal 
interviews  with  the  students  were 
available.  These  ratings  were  made 
by  committees  of  medical  school  offi- 
cers and  instructors  before  admission 
of  the  students.     In  one  of  the  schools 
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ratings  were  given  on  a  0  to  4  scale,  and 
in  the  other  on  a  0  to  3  scale. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  pre- 
medical  grades,  test  scores,  and  ratings 
for  one  of  these  schools  is  shown  in 
figure  6.  An  examination  of  the  rating 
plots  for  this  school  will  show  that 
there  are  a  number  of  very  wide  dis- 
crepancies. In  this  school,  one  of  the 
men  with  a  freshman  medical  school 
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of  ratings.  There  are  nine  failures  in 
the  two  schools.  If  we  refused  admis- 
sion to  those  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
ratings,  we  would  eliminate  three  of 
these  nine  failures,  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  6  out  of  26  who  make  85  or 
above.  By  a  combination  of  the  three 
criteria  (premedical  grades,  tests,  and 
ratings)  six  of  the  failures  would  have 
been  eliminated. 
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Fig.  7.  Prediction  of  Medical  School  Failures  by  Various  Criteria 


average  of  89,  the  highest  in  the  group, 
was  given  one  of  the  lowest  interview 
ratings.  Of  the  twelve  students  in 
this  school  making  a  freshman  average 
below  80,  eight  of  them  were  given  high 
interview  ratings. 

In  order  to  compare  the  prediction 
of  failures  by  interview  ratings  with  the 
prediction  of  failures  by  the  other  cri- 
teria, we  drew  the  "deadline"  at  the 
lowest  quartile  point  of  the  total  group 


While  no  very  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  only  two 
schools,  the  results  in  these  instances 
indicate  very  little  predictive  value  for 
interview  ratings.  In  fact,  slightly 
better  prediction  of  failures  seems  to  be 
obtained  by  a  use  of  a  combination  of 
only  premedical  grades  and  test  scores, 
or  by  use  of  test  scores  alone,  than  by 
a  criterion  giving  weight  to  interview 
ratings.     It  is  probable  that  we  should 
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want  to  retain  interview  methods  for 
special  cases,  but  it  may  be  that  better 
prediction  can  be  secured  without 
giving  such  ratings  a  definite  weight  in 
determining  admission.  More  study- 
along  this  Une  is  necessary  before  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  technique  of  interviews 
can  be  improved  so  that  very  much 
better  results  will  be  obtained.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  further  study. 

(3)  Number  of  semester  hours  pre- 
medical  credit.  This  factor  has  been 
given  attention  because  of  the  tend- 
ency in  medical  schools  at  the  present 
time  to  demand  three  or  four  instead  of 
two  years  premedical  work  before 
admitting  students  to  the  medical 
school.  In  those  schools  that  do  admit 
students  with  the  minimum  of  two 
years  of  premedical  work  considerable 
preference  is  often  given  those  who 
have  more  than  the  minimum  of  60 
semester  hours  required  for  entrance. 
We  have  made  a  study  of  the  relation 
of  semester  hours  premedical  work  to 
success  in  the  first  yearof  medical  work. 
To  summarize  our  results  here,  study- 
ing almost  a  thousand  students  in 
medical  schools  admitting  students 
with  varying  amounts  of  premedical 
credits  from  60  semester  hours  up,  we 
found  a  correlation  between  the  num- 
ber of  premedical  credits  on  admission 
and  freshman  medical  grades  of  only 
slightly  above  zero.  The  distribution 
of  grades  in  the  group  having  only  the 
minimum  of  60  semester  hours  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  distribution 
of  grades  for  the  group  having  120  or 
more  semester  hours.  Exactly  the 
same  percentage  in  each  group  shows 
freshman  medical  averages  of  90  or 
above,  and  the  differentiation  in  other 


grade  ranges  was  very  slight  between 
those  who  had  had  two  years  of  college 
premedical  preparation  and  those  who 
had  four  or  more  years. 

Figure  7  gives  a  summary  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  various  criteria  in  pre- 
dicting failures  in  freshman  medical 
work. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  our  study,  it  appears  that 
Aptitude  Tests  furnish  a  very  useful 
criterion  for  predicting  success  in  the 
medical  school.  It  seems  further  that 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  test  results  with  other  cri- 
teria for  selecting  students,  especially 
with  premedical  grades.  No  one  cri- 
terion gives  a  perfect  prediction  and 
only  prolonged  experimentation  will 
show  what  is  the  most  reliable  combi- 
nation of  criteria.  The  predictive 
value  of  personal  interview  ratings 
does  not  seem  to  be  high,  but  this  factor 
should  be  studied  further  in  a  larger 
number  of  schools  and  under  better 
controlled  conditions. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this 
report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  make  the 
Aptitude  Test  a  normal  requirement 
for  admission  to  medical  schools.  On 
February  thirteenth  of  this  year  the 
test  was  given  in  all  premedical  schools 
in  the  United  States  to  students  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  medical  schools 
this  year.  Each  medical  school  re- 
ceives from  our  office  a  total  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  several  thousand  students 
who  are  applying  for  admission  to 
medical  schools  together  with  a  list 
and  the  decile  ratings  of  the  students 
who  are  applying  to  that  particular 
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school.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
medical  schools  are  following  the  plan 
of  counting  this  Aptitude  Test  rating 
one-third  in  admitting  the  students, 
the  other  two  thirds  being  given  to 
premedical  grades  and  interview  and 
personality  ratings.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  a  better  balanced  set 
of  criteria  for  selection.  The  test 
results  enable  a  very  wide  comparison 
to  be  made  between  those  applying 


from  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  pre- 
medical grades  give  a  comparison  of 
students  in  one  particular  school;  and 
the  interview  gives  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  students'  individual  charac- 
teristics. This  method  also  enables 
the  medical  schools  to  get  a  list  of  the 
students  applying  to  them  by  the 
fifteenth  of  March. 

Manuscript  received  February  20, 1931 


Employee  Interviewing  and  Employee 
Representation 

By  R.  S.  Meriam,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 

University 

The  Hawthorne  experiment  in  intimate  interviewing  of  large 
numbers  of  employees,  now  in  its  third  year,  has  challenged  the 
attention  of  executives  in  many  industries.  French,  German,  and 
Italian  translations  of  the  Personnel  Journal  articles  by  Pen- 
nock,  Putnam,  and  Mayo^  have  been  circulated  in  Europe  through 
the  International  Management  Institute.  Mr.  Meriam  here  com- 
pares the  interview  procedure  with  the  employee  representation  plan 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  attitudes,  discovering  situations  to  be 
corrected,  and  appraising  the  effectiveness  of  labor  policies  and 
supervisory  practices. 

Both  employee  representation  and  employee  interviewing,  considered 
as  tools  of  management  to  ascertain  employee  attitudes  and  grievances, 
are  devices  to  permit  higher  executives  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  a 
company's  labor  policies.  Their  successful  introduction  depends  upon 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  higher  executives,  and  reasonably  good 
labor  relations  are  prerequisite.  Each  plan  has  its  pecuhar  merits  and 
defects.  Employee  representation  is  direct  and  inexpensive.  It  may 
fail  to  deal  with  obscure  and  irrational  grievances.  It  has  some  of  the 
defects  found  in  any  political  machinery.  Employee  interviewing  gets 
at  the  individual's  total  situation  and  may  help  him  through  his  pecuhar 
difficulties.  Interviewing  is  expensive  and  analysis  of  the  data  obtained 
is  difficult.  Because  of  the  different  characteristics,  the  two  plans  might 
be  used  to  supplement  one  another.  The  attitude  of  the  higher  ex- 
ecutives is  all  important. 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  cerned  only  with  such  systems  of  em- 
compare  employee  representa-  ployee  representation  as  are  introduced 
tion  and  employee  interviews  as  by  the  employer  as  a  part  of  his  own 
tools  of  management  in  ascertaining  labor  policy.  Employee  representa- 
and  meeting  employee  grievances,  tion  is  here  limited  to  the  adjustment 
Neither  employee  representation  nor  of  grievances.  Representation  in 
employee  interviewing  is  necessarily  a  other  forms,  as  on  safety  committees 
tool  of  management;  but  we  are  con-  and  committees  for  restaurants,  clubs, 

,„  T  inon       1     ••■  and  sports,   presents  quite   different 

1  Personnel  Journal,  1930,  vol.  via,  no.  ui 

5,  pp.  296-332.    Also  vol.   ix,    no.    1,    pp.      problems. 

82-85.  Employees  may  be  interviewed  by 
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all  sorts  of  people  for  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  purposes.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  organized,  systematic 
interviewing  by  a  representative  of  the 
management  to  discover  the  workers' 
attitudes  and  grievances.  The  "open 
door"  policy,  whereby  an  employee 
may  bring  any  matter  to  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  higher-ups,  is  neither 
organized  nor  systematic.  The  em- 
ployee interview  plan  is  essentially 
that  used  in  the  Hawthorne  plant  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company.  It 
has  been  described  by  G.  A.  Pennock 
and  M.  L.  Putnam  who  have  charge  of 
the  work,  and  by  Professor  Elton 
Mayo  who  is  associated  with  them. 

There  are  five  essentials  to  the  em- 
ployee interview  as  the  term  is  used 
here.  First,  the  employee  to  be  in- 
terviewed is  not  one  who  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  present  a  grievance, 
but  is  selected  by  the  interviewer. 
Second,  the  interview  is  private  and 
the  identity  of  the  employee  is  not 
disclosed.  Third,  the  employee  is  not 
examined  on  any  set  list  of  questions, 
but  is  encouraged  to  express  freely 
his  own  opinions  and  wishes  with 
little  guidance  from  the  interviewer. 
Fourth,  the  employee  is  not  asked  to 
present,  as  a  representative,  the  views 
of  his  group,  but  is  asked  to  express 
his  personal  and  individual  opinions. 
Fifth,  many,  if  not  all,  the  employees 
from  a  department  or  branch  are  inter- 
viewed. These  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  interview  plan  we  are  here 
discussing. 

Both  employee  interviewing  and 
employee  representation  are  used  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  a  company's 
labor  policy.  With  the  elaboration  of 
the   manufacturing    processes,    many 


companies  have  had  to  resort  to  some 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Audi- 
tors check  the  work  of  accountants 
and  other  company  ofiicers.  Cost 
systems  are  introduced  to  check  the 
work  in  warehouse  and  factory.  As 
the  number  of  employees  increases,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
higher  executives  to  ascertain  the 
actual  results  of  the  company's  labor 
policies  on  the  employees'  morale  and 
willingness  to  work.  Their  main  re- 
liance must  be  upon  reports  from  the 
line  of  supervisors  having  authority 
over  the  workmen.  The  gang  bosses 
and  the  foremen,  with  their  superiors, 
have  other  duties  however;  and  when 
reporting  on  employees'  attitudes, 
they  are  in  the  difficult  position  of 
appraising  their  own  efficiency  or  even 
of  confessing  publicly  their  own  sins. 
They  may  well  hesitate  to  criticize 
company  policies  or  may  be  so  "loyal" 
that  they  cannot  see  where  company 
policies  are  mistaken.  All  through  the 
works,  moreover,  an  attitude  of  reti- 
cence and  restraint  may  have  grown 
up.  The  men  may  have  been  taught 
that  "silence  is  golden."  A  superior 
will  always  have  difficulty  in  getting 
his  subordinate's  real  attitude.  For 
these  reasons,  a  number  of  large  in- 
dustrial undertakings  have  felt  it  wise 
to  go  around  the  regular  line  of  au- 
thority and  set  up  special  organiza- 
tions to  discover  employees'  attitudes. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  emploj'ees 
in  large  establishments  have  more 
grievances  or  poorer  morale.  I  know 
of  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  executives  of  smaller  establish- 
ments may  not  feel  the  need  of  setting 
up  control  organizations.  Irrespective 
of  size,  much  depends  upon  the  feelings 
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of  the  higher  executives  and  other  of- 
ficers. Those  in  authority  may  be 
quite  used  to  checking  devices  of  other 
sorts  but  may  be  resolutely  opposed  to 
any  check-up  on  their  handling  of  em- 
ployees. They  may  pride  themselves 
on  their  intuitive  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  have  the  practical 
man's  suspicion  of  any  wisdom  in  such 
vague  matters  except  that  of  first-hand 
experience.  Technical  improvements 
in  a  jig,  for  example,  are  more  easily 
demonstrated.  But  the  chief  objec- 
tion is  a  strong  emotional  opposition 
to  "abdicating  the  functions  of  man- 
agement" destroying  "authority"  and 
upsetting  "discipline." 

Only  where  the  higher  executives 
feel  keenly  the  importance  of  employee 
morale  and  where  good  employee 
relations  are  considered  an  essential 
objective,  are  they  ready  to  insist 
upon  Investigation  of  employees'  atti- 
tudes. Only  where  the  higher  execu- 
tives feel  strongly  on  the  subject  are 
they  able  to  overcome  the  powerful 
emotional  opposition  and  enlist  the 
support  of  the  entire  staff  in  any  meas- 
ure to  check  on  the  handling  of 
employees. 

Many  motives  come  into  play.  The 
desire  to  increase  production,  lower 
costs,  and  increase  profits  is  certainly 
not  the  only  basis  for  an  interest  in 
employee  morale.  Employee  morale 
can  become  an  interesting  subject  for 
scientific  investigation  where  knowl- 
edge is  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Most 
important,  good  employee  relations 
may  come  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  job,  an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  an  end  as  important  as  satisfying 
consumers'  wants  or  paying  dividends. 
Some  such  motives  as  these  are  behind 


any  sincere  attempt  to  discover  em- 
ployee attitudes  and  grievances.  With 
the  motivation  behind  insincere  or 
counterfeit  plans  we  are  not  concerned 
here. 

Reasonably  sound  labor  policies  and 
reasonably  good  employee  relations 
are  a  prerequisite  to  either  employee 
representation  or  employee  interview- 
ing. If  conditions  are  bad,  either  plan 
will  probably  meet  so  much  suspicion 
that  it  cannot  function.  The  inter- 
view plan  will  fail  where  the  employee 
is  suspicious  or  has  learned  to  feel  that 
management  is  not  seriously  interested 
in  improvement.  Employee  repre- 
sentation cannot  succeed  where  natural 
leaders  fear  "victimization"  or  where 
the  voters  feel  that  the  offices  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  bosses'  favorites 
who  in  turn  will  try  to  weed  out  the 
dissatisfied  elements.  Confidence  in 
the  goodwill,  sincerity,  and  eSiciency 
of  the  management  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Both  plans  can  only  serve 
as  devices  for  making  good  relations 
better.  In  some  bad  situations,  either 
plan  might  bring  on  a  crisis. 

Although  both  plans  have  much  in 
common  in  their  aims  and  prerequisites, 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Employee  representa- 
tion is  a  relatively  quick  and  direct 
device  for  getting  at  the  most  important 
grievances  felt  by  the  greatest  number. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  relatively  inex- 
pensive. Expression  of  a  grievance  is 
directly  connected  with  consideration 
and  adoption  of  measures  to  remedy  it. 
Immediate  and  visible  results  may  be 
obtained;  the  employees  and  their 
representatives  may  have  both  the 
result  and  pride  in  accomplishing  it. 
These  principal  benefits  of  representa- 
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tion  may  be  obtained  in  many  forms. 
The  list  of  benefits  could  be  made  as 
long  as  the  list  of  possible  grievances. 
They  have  been  obtained  where  the 
higher  executives  genuinely  desired  to 
ascertain  and  redress  the  employees' 
grievances. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  make  a 
long  Hst  of  possible  errors  and  defects. 
These  possibilities  should  be  recognized, 
even  though  they  are  unlikely  where 
the  higher  executives  warmly  support 
the  plan  and  make  every  effort  to  have 
it  succeed.  It  is  possible  that  the 
representation  plan  may  distort  the 
picture.  Not  all  grievances  are  clear 
and  rational.  The  employees  and 
their  representatives  may,  like  many 
other  humans,  fail  to  understand  their 
own  situation  and  grasp  at  the  first 
formulation  of  their  grievances  which 
appears  plausible  and  rational.  The 
representatives  of  the  management 
may  fail  to  deal  with  such  a  grievance 
either  by  dismissing  it  as  unfounded 
or  by  treating  it  as  a  real  ailment. 
Moreover,  the  workers'  representative 
may  ignore  some  grievances  as  a  cen- 
sor, diplomat,  or  politician.  The  views 
of  a  racial  or  religious  minority  may  be 
suppressed.  The  representative  may 
feel  forced  to  select  for  presentation 
the  grievances  which  he  thinks  the 
management  will  be  willing  to  consider. 
He  may  be  concerned  about  his  politi- 
cal future  and  emphasize  such  griev- 
ances as  are  likely  to  attract  votes  in  a 
coming  election.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  employee  representation  plan, 
where  successful  in  voicing  grievances, 
may  leave  favorable  attitudes  unex- 
pressed. Like  other  political  ma- 
chinery,   employee   representation    is 


likely  to  fail  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  state  of  opinion. 

As  politics  may  degenerate  into 
partisanship,  so  may  employee  repre- 
sentation create  grievances.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  grievances  of  unsuccessful 
candidates  and  their  supporters.  The 
grievances  of  a  number  of  employees 
may  be  adopted  by  the  employees  as 
a  body.  Through  organization,  group 
loyalty  may  be  aroused  so  that  griev- 
ances are  not  individual  but  group; 
every  member  may  have  the  grievances 
of  others  superimposed  upon  his  own. 
A  small  group  of  employees  may  feel 
that  the  chance  of  getting  a  full  hearing 
and  a  favorable  decision  depends  on 
persuading  others  that  they  have  the 
same  complaints.  The  up-shot  may 
be  that  the  employees  become  an  or- 
ganized group  opposed  to  management. 
The  political  machinery  may  gather 
individual  grievances  and  transform 
them  into  something  plausible  and 
rational,  but  far  removed  from  the 
real  problem  with  which  the  manage- 
ment should  deal.  The  real  problem 
is  obscured  and  a  new  one  added  to  it. 

These  dangers  appear  possible,  but 
they  must  not  be  exaggerated.  They 
are  not  all  simultaneous  possibilities; 
many  of  them  are  mutually  exclusive. 
For  example,  the  restraint  upon  the 
expression  of  grievances  which  the 
management  would  consider  disloyal 
and  unreasonable  is  likely  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  group  partisanship. 
We  cannot  argue  that  employee  rep- 
resentation will  keep  grievances 
smothered  and  at  the  same  time  let 
them  burst  into  flame.  The  first  of 
the  alternatives  is  more  probable.  No 
one  can  be  sure  how  many  grievances 
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representation  plans  leave  unexpressed. 
One  observer,  in  whose  carefulness, 
competence,  and  shrewdness  I  have 
great  confidence,  recently  told  me  that 
representation  plans  leave  many  im- 
portant grievances  undisclosed.  Trade 
unionists  insist  that  representatives 
are  so  conscious  of  their  lack  of  coer- 
cive power  that  they  do  not  raise  the 
burning  issues.  The  experience  of 
companies  which  have  used  employee 
representation  for  a  number  of  years 
would  indicate,  however,  that  it  does 
add  significantly  to  the  executives' 
picture  of  the  situation,  even  though 
it  does  not  uncover  all  of  the  griev- 
ances. Their  experience  indicates 
that  many  of  the  dangers  remain  only 
possibilities  which  appear  and  become 
real  under  particularly  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. The  principal  adverse 
circumstance  is  lack  of  sincerity  among 
the  higher  executives. 

The  dangers  and  limitations  of  em- 
ployee representation  are  essentially 
concerned  with  the  political  machinery. 
Absence  of  political  machinery  is  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  interview  plan. 
The  employee  is  interviewed  as  an  in- 
dividual. His  attitude  is  his  own,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  shared  by  others. 
He  is  not  asked  for  grievances,  but 
may  express  favorable  and  unfavorable 
opinions  about  the  job  as  he  sees  fit. 
He  is  not  required  to  propose  remedies 
or  to  listen  to  counter  arguments  or 
counter  proposals.  He  speaks  freely 
and  is  not  held  to  sustained  reasoning. 
He  may  get  benefit  from  ''blowing  off 
steam"  or  "getting  it  off  his  chest." 
The  interview  plan  is  unquestionably 
superior  as  a  means  of  finding  out  what 
is  on  the  employee 's  mind .  If  extended 
to  any  considerable  number,  the  result 


is  much  more  accurate  than  the  repre- 
sentation scheme.  The  data  are  first- 
hand and  original,  not  the  second  hand 
observations  of  a  reporter-advocate. 
As  a  scientific  tool  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  total  situation,  the  superiority 
of  the  interview  plan  makes  it  quite 
distinct.  Even  more  important  is  its 
distinctive  merit  as  a  tool  to  deal  with 
irrational  human  nature.  The  inter- 
viewer is  a  trained  specialist  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  higher  executives.  The 
higher  executives  usually  have  not 
reached  their  positions  because  of  suc- 
cess in  handling  the  intricate  problems 
that  grow  out  of  placing  the  human 
organism  in  the  environment  of  mod- 
ern industry.  Specialist  assistants 
in  this  field,  with  their  peculiar  tech- 
niques, are  as  necessary  here  as  else- 
where. The  higher  executives  have  the 
task  of  selecting  the  specialists  and  co- 
ordinating their  efforts.  A  workman 
will  not  "blow  off  steam,"  or  express 
and  straighten  out  his  preoccupations 
and  rationalizations  by  military  com- 
mand. Special  training  is  necessary 
to  elicit  the  full  expressions,  to  listen 
to  the  rationalizations  and  to  uncover 
the  real  problems  and  to  exert  a  direct 
healing  influence  on  the  individual's 
peculiar  and  possibly  distorted  griev- 
ances. The  specialist's  technique  for 
listening  is  a  distinct  characteristic  of 
the  interview  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  collection  of 
employee  interviews  is  a  mass  of  vague 
and  conflicting  observations,  some  of 
them  irrational,  perhaps  unintelligible, 
and  often  irrelevant  to  problems  of 
managerial  control.  Collecting  the 
interviews  is  inevitably  expensive  and 
more  expense  is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
data  so  as  to  permit  the  higher  execu- 
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tives  to  formulate  problems  and  poli- 
cies. It  would  appear  difficult  to  get 
and  train  interviewers.  This  has  not 
been  the  Western  Electric  Company's 
experience.  There  is  some  danger 
that  distortion  will  enter  the  inter- 
viewer's report  based  on  his  memory  or 
his  notes.  The  danger  of  distortion  is 
much  greater  at  the  next  step  where 
the  interviews  must  be  analyzed. 
Some  sort  of  frequency  distribution  of 
employees'  comments  is  essential  to 
give  the  higher  executives  a  picture  of 
their  problem.  Distortion  may  enter 
either  when  the  employee's  comment 
is  taken  literally  or  when  it  is  inter- 
preted. Error  may  creep  in  when  it 
is  decided  what  comments  are  to  be 
grouped  together:  a  few  classes  involve 
loss  of  the  full  meaning  of  individual 
comments,  and  many  classes,  loss  of 
intelligibility.  AVhen  these  difficulties 
and  the  expense  of  meeting  them  are 
considered,  some  executives  will  prefer 
to  ask  the  workers'  representative  to 
state  their  attitudes  and  grievances. 

The  anonymity  of  the  interview 
creates  some  difficulties  in  meeting  the 
grievances  expressed.  Some  of  the 
grievances  cannot  be  handled  directly 
and  promptly  without  disclosing  the 
source  of  the  information  or  giving  a 
strong  basis  for  inference.  Complaints 
about  supervisors  present  peculiarly 
difficult  problems.  We  have  the  tradi- 
tion of  civilized  countries  that  the  ac- 
cused shall  not  be  condemned  without 
being  confronted  by  the  witnesses. 
There  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the 
case.  Can  the  management  act  with- 
out giving  the  supervisor  a  hearing — 
without  destroying  the  anonymity  of 
the  interview?  At  the  Western  Elec- 
tric plant,  the  comments  on   super- 


vision are  not  made  the  basis  for  execu- 
tive action  but  are  used  only  in  the 
supervisors'  training  conferences.  But 
executive  action  is  not  impossible.  If 
the  record  shows  an  accumulation  of 
supervisory  complaints  in  a  depart- 
ment, the  identity  of  the  individuals 
may  be  kept  secret.  Moreover,  execu- 
tive action  need  not  be  that  of  a  judge 
in  a  criminal  court.  Certainly,  if  the 
supervisors  are  to  do  good  work,  their 
own  superiors  must  set  them  a  good 
example.  The  difficulties  here  are  not 
insuperable.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  employee  should  feel  that  his 
grievances  are  taken  seriously. 

The  cost  of  the  scientific  thorough- 
ness obtained  by  the  interview  plan 
can  be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  size 
of  the  sample.  Not  every  employee 
need  be  interviewed  once  a  year.  A 
broad  audit  is  desirable  periodically. 
For  a  time,  after  a  broad  picture  has 
been  obtained,  the  interviews  may  be 
concentrated  on  the  weak  points  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  of  all  depart- 
ments, where  new  methods  are  being 
introduced,  or  where  turnover  and 
absenteeism  are  high.  It  is  most  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  interview 
should  not  be  considered  an  emergency 
measure.  Where  some  interviewing  is 
going  on  all  the  time,  it  may  be  ex- 
panded when  necessary  and  directed 
to  selected  departments.  But  its  sud- 
den and  conspicuous  introduction  into 
a  critical  situation  would  probably  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  value  of  interviews  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  new  and 
disturbing  information  obtained.  The 
value  of  an  audit  is  found  not  in  the 
frauds  uncovered.  If  the  interviews 
only  tell  the  higher  executives  what 
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they  know  already — to  take  an  ex- 
treme and  unlikely  case — it  has  the 
value  of  assuring  them  that  their 
knowledge  is  complete  and  accurate. 
The  foregoing  contrast  of  the  two 
methods,  employee  representation  and 
employee  interviews,  has  disclosed  so 
many  differences  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  competing  tools  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  results.  Each 
has  defects.  Some  executives  will  re- 
ject both,  and  some  will  consider  one 
worthwhile  and  the  other  expensive 
or  dangerous.  Both  might  be  used 
simultaneously.  The  representation 
plan  may  be  relied  upon  to  discuss 
measures  to  meet  rational  group  griev- 


ances, while  the  interview  plan  may  be 
used  to  make  sure  that  no  grievances 
are  kept  back  and  that  irrational  indi- 
vidual attitudes  are  dealt  with.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  no  company 
is  using  both  methods.  Whether  this 
combination  ever  appears,  depends, 
like  most  of  the  experimentation  in  this 
field,  upon  the  attitudes  and  feelings 
of  higher  executives.  Upon  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  duty  or 
responsibility  and  upon  the  confidence 
which  they  can  arouse  in  subordinate 
officials  and  in  rank  and  file,  depend 
the  methods  and  their  success. 

Manuscript  received  February  10,  1931 


Earnings  of  Machine  Tenders  and  of  Bench 

Workers 

By  Elisha  F.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Xew  York 

To  what  extent  are  we  really  slaves  to  the  machinef  We  shall 
eventually  know  much  more  about  the  actual  effects  of  machine 
operation  on  output  and  earnings  as  industrialists  analyze  and 
publish  just  such  specific  data  as  Mr.  Bliss  presents  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  earnings  of  173  machine  tenders  and  138 
bench  workers. 

Distributions  of  piece  work  earnings  of  (1)  machine  tenders  and 
(2)  bench  workers  are  given.  The  curve  of  the  former  group  is  very 
definitely  skewed  toward  the  high-earning  end  and  is  abruptly  termi- 
nated at  this  end.  With  the  bench  workers,  who  use  machines  only  as 
incidental  tools,  skewness  is  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  distribution  tails  out.  Machinery  is  seen  to  Hmit  earnings,  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  to  be  an  important  source  of  motivation.  It  acts 
as  a  pace-maker.  Methods  of  controlling  skewness  of  wage  distribu- 
tions are  discussed. 


TO  ILLUSTRATE  differences  in 
types  of  distributions  of  earn- 
ings and  some  of  the  problems 
that  arise  from  an  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tors operating  to  produce  these  differ- 
ences in  "types,"  there  is  presented  in 
this  paper  a  discussion  of  the  earnings 
distributions  of  two  groups  of  women 
straight  piece  work  employees  of  a 
large  industrial  concern  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City.^ 

1  Under  the  sj'stem  of  straight  piece  work 
used  by  this  concern,  the  person  is  paid  a 
fixed  amount  for  each  unit  of  output,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  of  the  output. 
Once  the  piece  rate  is  set  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  company  not  to  change  the  rate  unless  a 
radical  change  is  made  in  the  layout  of  the 
operation. 


SELECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  173 
machine  tenders  engaged  in  unusually 
homogeneous  work.  The  duty  of 
each  of  these  employees  is  to  keep 
several  machines  in  operation.  The 
second  group  is  composed  of  L38  bench 
workers,  not  engaged  in  work  as  homo- 
geneous as  that  of  the  first  group,  but 
which  is  distinctive  in  that,  where 
machines  are  used,  they  are  employed 
as  tools  in  the  operation. 

For  each  group,  a  calendar  week  was 
selected  during  which  the  group 
contained  a  minimum  number  of  new 
employees  and  during  which  no  major 
exceptions  occurred  in  the  routine  of 
the  work.     In  this  way,   the  groups 
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were  approximately  equated  for  effi-     weeks  intervening,  so  that  it  is  im- 
ciency.     The  two  weeks  which  were     probable    that    market    or    seasonal 
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Fig.  1.  Earning  Curves  FOR  Bench  Workers  and  Machine  Tenders 


selected  occurred  in  the  spring  of  a     conditions   affected    the    groups    dif- 

year  when  "normal"  economic  condi-     ferently. 

tions   prevailed,   and   with   only   six         The  average  hourly  earnings  of  the 
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individuals  in  each  group  were  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  week's  earn- 
ings, and  were  found  to  distribute  as 
shown  by  the  crosses  on  figure  1. 
These  distributions  were  fitted  by 
curves  of  the  Pearson-  series  indicated 
by  the  Pearson  criterion.  The  curve 
used  for  the  bench  workers  is  a  Type 
V  curve,  while  that  used  for  the 
machine  tenders  is  a  Type  I  curve. 

WTiile  it  appears  from  the  data  that 
many  of  the  differences  in  these  distri- 
butions are  significant,  the  accuracy 
of  the  choice  of  Pearson  curves  can  be 
better  judged  from  the  following  anal- 
ysis than  from  the  data,  because  of 
the  small  number  of  cases  found  in 
each  group.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing, however,  that  distributions  of  the 
earnings  of  these  groups,  subsequently 
obtained,  have  been  found  to  exhibit 
essentially  the  same  characteristics  of 
contact  and  skewness  as  those  which 
are  given  here  for  purposes  of 
illustration, 

ANALYSIS   OF   DATA 

From  a  subjective  examination  it 
appears  that  the  differences  in  skew- 
ness and  contact  of  these  distributions 
are  determined  chiefly  as  follows : 

Limitation  of  earnings  due  to  machin- 
ery. When  speed  is  constant,  the 
output  of  a  machine  approaches  its 
maximum  as  the  machine  approaches 
continuous  operation.  In  the  case  of 
the  machine  tenders,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  to  keep  five  machines  in  opera- 
tion.    Under  the  conditions  existing 

*  For  methods  of  fitting  these  curves,  see : 
W.  Palin  Elderton,  Frequency  Curves  and 
Correlation.  London:  Layton;  and  Karl 
Pearson,  Tables  for  Statisticians  and  Biome- 
tricians.     London:  University  College. 


at  the  time  this  study  was  made  many 
of  the  women  were  able  to  keep  their 
machines  in  operation  without  con- 
tinual effort;  that  is,  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  operator's  time  was  spent 
keeping  each  machine  in  operation. 
As  a  result  it  was  possible  for  these 
operators  to  obtain  almost  maximum 
output  from  their  machines.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  closely  the 
mathematical  curve  conforms  to 
theory  by  limiting  abruptly  the  upper 
end  of  the  distribution. 

In  the  case  of  the  bench  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the 
operation  time  taken  by  machinery  is 
neghgible;  the  output  of  the  operator 
is  dependent  primarily  upon  her  speed 
and  sustained  effort,  both  of  which  are 
limited  only  by  human  ability  and 
endurance.  We  would  expect,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  upper  end  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  bench  workers  tail  out,  or 
exhibit  high  contact  as  it  might  be 
called. 

Motivation  to  earn  and  skewness. 
It  is  probable  that  the  group  of 
machine  tenders  represents  a  more 
highly  motivated  group  of  earners 
than  the  group  of  bench  workers. 
Not  only  is  the  basic  starting  rate 
higher  in  the  case  of  the  machine 
tender,  but  the  conditions  of  work  are 
so  much  less  pleasant  that  girls  indif- 
ferent to  financial  reward  would  not  be 
attracted  to  it.  This  selection  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  most  machine  tend- 
ers are  above  the  average  for  their 
group,  while  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  most  bench  workers  are  below 
the  average  for  their  group. 

The  machine  as  a  pace-maker. 
Where  the  larger  proportion  of   work 
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is  done  by  a  machine,  it  is  probable 
that  the  machine  tends  to  set  a  pace 
for  the  operator.  WTiere  the  operator 
has  a  number  of  machines  to  run,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  machine  tenders,  her 
job  becomes  that  of  keeping  all  the 
machines  running,  which  may  resolve 
itself  into  a  kind  of  game.  In  hand 
operations  such  as  are  performed  by 
bench  workers,  however,  there  is 
nothing  comparable  to  this  "machine 
motivation,"  unless  it  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  rhythm  in  the  case  of  certain 
power  press  operators.  Games  that 
the  operator  may  invent,  such  as  tim- 
ing her  operation,  are  forced  and  arti- 
ficial, and  since  they  are  wathin  her 
control  are  apt  to  be  dropped  in  mo- 
ments of  fatigue.  The  differences  in 
the  skewness  of  these  distributions 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
machine  motivation. 

GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  THIS  STUDY 

This  study  apparently  illustrates 
two  facts:  (1)  that  the  per  cent  of  time 
operators  have  over  and  above  that 
required  to  keep  machines  in  operation 
is  a  determinant  of  contact  at  the 
upper  end  of  their  earnings  distribu- 
tion, (2)  that  the  motivation  which 
operators  possess  determines  the  skew- 
ness of  the  distribution. 

Questions  arise:  What  contact  and 
skewness  should  an  ideal  distribution 
of  straight  piece  work  earnings  exhibit? 
How  can  the  contact  and  skewness  of 
such  a  distribution  be  controlled? 

Ideal  contact.  The  degree  of  contact 
which  a  distribution  exhibits  is  of 
psychological,  sociological,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Consequently, 
optimum  contact  has  frequently  been 


discussed  in  connection  with  wage 
incentive  plans. 

Optimum  contact  remains  largely 
a  matter  of  opinion,  however,  because 
some  of  the  facts  which  must  be  con- 
sidered are  diametrically  opposed.  If 
the  upper  end  of  the  distribution  is 
limited,  it  tends  to  prevent  over-exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  restricts  the 
earnings  possibilities  of  the  exceptional 
operator.  High  contact  allows  every 
operator  to  produce  in  proportion  to 
her  ability,  but  where  machines  are 
involved  this  is  often  impractical  be- 
cause of  the  high  overhead  of  the 
machines. 

Ideal  skewness.  The  highly  moti- 
vated individual  probably  works  to  his 
own  and  to  the  company's  best  ad- 
vantage. Following  this  line  of  rea- 
soning the  writer  believes  that  nega- 
tive skewness  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
machine  tenders'  distribution)  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  positive  skewness 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  bench  workers). 

Control  of  contact.  The  contact  of  a 
distribution  of  earnings  becomes  more 
abrupt  as  the  period  which  one  of  its 
average  operators  spends  in  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  mechanical 
phase  of  an  operation  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion. If  we  wish  to  alter  the  degree  of 
contact,  therefore,  we  must  change  the 
proportion  of  operation  time  a  worker 
spends  in  enforced  idleness. 

To  avoid  high  contact  such  as  we 
might  find  on  a  hand  operation,  we 
might  substitute  machinery  which  is 
of  an  automatic  nature.  To  eliminate 
contact  such  as  might  be  found  where 
automatic  machines  are  in  use,   we 
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might  (1)  give  the  operator  additional 
machines  to  run,  or  (2)  speed  up  the 
machines. 

Control  of  skewness.  Motivation, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  three 
sources : 

1.  Home  conditions  which  create  desire 

to  earn  money 

2.  Nature  of  the  job,  conditions  or  cir- 

cumstances of  work 

3.  Physical  make-up  of  the  worker 

The  third  of  these  sources  of  motiva- 
tion cannot  be  discussed  at  length  in 
this  article.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  individual  differ- 
ences in  motivation  are  often  due  to 
physiological  conditions. 

(1)  Home  environment.  The  prob- 
lem of  stimulating  home  environment 
was  once  summarized  by  a  supervisor 
who  said,  "If  I  could  induce  my  em- 
ployees to  spend  more  money  or  to 
save  more  money,  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  more  money."  Super- 
visors of  piece  workers  have  found 
from  experience  that  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  how  to  maintain  high 
earnings  once  they  have  been  attained, 
as  how  to  attain  them. 

The  supervisor  may  sometimes  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  social  worker  to 
assist  an  employee  in  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory financial  arrangement  at  home. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  girl  who  was 
about  to  be  discharged  because  her 
piece  work  earnings  were  not  satis- 
factory. When  the  foreman  inter- 
viewed her  he  learned  that  she  turned 
over  to  her  parents  her  entire  earnings, 
in  return  for  which  she  received  a 
small  fixed  weekly  allowance.  Conse- 
quently, the  girl  had  little  interest  in 
the   amount   of   money    she   earned. 


The  foreman  visited  the  girl's  parents, 
and  in  the  end  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  girl  would  be  given 
whatever  money  she  should  earn  above 
a  stipulated  amount.  This  girl's  pro- 
duction jumped  immediately  and  she 
became  a  first  class  operator. 

(2)  Job  environment.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  motivation  of 
an  individual  may  be  increased  within 
the  plant.  An  argument  for  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  machinery  is 
that  it  tends  to  sustain  and  perhaps 
increase  effort.  The  result  is  an  in- 
crease in  production  per  individual 
over  and  above  the  increased  produc- 
tion due  to  the  labor  saving  machinery. 
An  automatic  conveyor  such  as  a  pro- 
gressive assembly  line  may  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  production. 

The  positive  value  of  personnel 
work  is  so  generally  recognized  that  it 
does  not  need  to  be  discussed  here. 
Liberal  personnel  policies  on  the  part 
of  a  concern  tend  to  develop  confi- 
dence in  the  attitude  of  employees 
toward  it,  and  tend  to  eliminate  fac- 
tors of  discontent  which  militate 
against  efficiency  in  production. 

Competition  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  production,  ^\^lile  the  fervor  aris- 
ing from  a  competitive  situation  may 
be  of  limited  duration,  the  increase  in 
earnings  which  such  a  competition 
effects  is  often  made  permanent  by 
its  effect  upon  outside  environment. 
Competition  as  a  source  of  motivation 
is  doubly  important  because  it  is 
within  the  control  of  the  immediate 
supervisor. 

Competitive  situations  arise  in  al- 
most endless  variety.  Two  rather 
unusual  cases  of  what  might  be  called 
spontaneous     competition    were    re- 
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cently  brought  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion. Twin  sisters  (probably  identical 
twins)  working  side  by  side  far  excelled 
the  production  of  any  other  operators 
on  the  same  job.  Spurred  by  the  con- 
sistent and  unusual  earnings  of  one 
exceptional  operator,  a  free-for-all 
race  developed  among  other  operators 
on  the  same  job  in  an  attempt  to  equal 
her  record. 


Group  contests  as  well  as  individual 
contests  can  be  stimulated  by  the 
supervisor.  Judicious  use  of  charts 
showing  production  records,  highest 
efficiency,  highest  quahty,  least  scrap, 
least  accidents,  best  attendance,  etc., 
results  in  competition  which  in  turn 
increases  efficiency  and  earnings. 

Manuscript  received  March  S,  19S1 


Visibility  of  Objects  as  Affected  by  Color 
and  Composition  of  Light 

Part  II.  With  Lights  EquaHzed  in  Both  Brightness 

and  Saturation 

By  C.  E.  Ferree  and  Gertrude  Rand,  Wilmer  Ophthalmological  Institute, 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 

This  article  is  continued  from  the  April  number  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.  Part  I  dealt  With  Lights  of  Equal  Luminosity  or 
Brightness. 


IN  THE  present  series  of  experi- 
ments the  spectrum  lights  were 
equaHzed  both  in  saturation  and 
luminosity  or  brightness  and  the  tests 
were  repeated  for  the  same  observers. 
An  advantage,  not  so  great  but  still 
considerable,  was  found  for  the  lights 
in  the  mid-region  of  the  spectrum. 

The  investigation  was  supplemented 
by  the  test  for  fatigue  or  loss  of  effi- 
ciency noted  in  the  Introduction. 
That  is,  the  power  to  sustain  clear 
seeing  was  obtained  before  and  after 
three  hours  of  reading  with  the  page 
illuminated  by  red,  yellow  (amber), 
green  and  blue  filtered  lights  (dipped 
lamps),  equalized  in  luminosity  and 
saturation.  It  was  obviously  impos- 
sible to  use  this  test  in  the  experiments 
with  spectrum  light.  The  test  sur- 
face and  reading  page  were  illuminated 
by  the  same  light  and  were  carefully 
matched  in  hue,  saturation  and  bright- 
ness. Also  a  spectrophotometric 
analysis  was  made  of  the  light  re- 
flected   from    the    reading    page.     A 


comparison  of  the  results  before  and 
after  reading  shows  that  the  eye  held 
its  power  to  sustain  clear  seeing  best 
under  the  amber  light.  The  amber 
light  was  also  found  by  test  to  show  the 
least  tendency  to  produce  discomfort. 

APPARATUS  AND  METHOD   OF  EQUALIZ- 
ING SATURATION  AND  LUMINOSITY 

In  Part  I  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
complete  separation  of  factors  when 
dealing  with  colored  light  was  pointed 
out.  In  that  series  of  investigations 
wave-length,  hue  and  saturation  were 
varied  while  purity  and  photometric 
intensity  or  brightness  were  held  con- 
stant. The  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  had,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed 
to  ditferences  in  wave-length,  hue  and 
saturation, — the  factors  which  were 
varied.  But  as  we  have  already  noted, 
wave-length  as  a  factor  in  clear  seeing 
affects  the  resolving  power  of  the  re- 
fracting media.  In  terms  of  this  fac- 
tor, the  highest  acuity  would  be 
expected  for  the  short  wave-lengths  of 
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the  spectrum.  The  results  of  the  test 
showed,  however,  that  the  highest 
acuity,  speed  and  power  to  sustain  are 
given  by  the  lights  in  the  mid-region 
of  the  spectrum.  This  indicated  that 
either  hue  or  saturation  or  both  were 
dominant  factors  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, not  wave-length.  It  is  the 
purpose  in  this  Part  to  carry  the  analy- 
sis still  further.  Preliminary  experi- 
ments made  by  varying  the  satura- 
tion for  several  hues  showed  that 
saturation  is  unquestionably  a  factor. 
It  remained  only  to  make  the  test  for 
hue.  With  this  in  mind  the  present 
study  was  planned.  That  is,  the 
preceding  experiments  were  repeated 
for  the  same  observers  with  the  lights 
equalized  both  as  to  saturation  and 
brightness.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  equalize  the  lights  of  the  spec- 
trum both  as  to  saturation  and  bright- 
ness and  not  alter  their  purity.  The 
equalization  may  be  made  for  either 
alone  by  the  proper  regulation  of 
intensity,  but  not  for  both  because 
they  sustain  a  very  different  relation 
to  change  of  intensity.  The  equaliza- 
tion for  both  can  not  be  made  without 
the  introduction  of  a  small  and  vari- 
able amount  of  white  light.  This 
complicates  the  analysis  by  leaving 
both  hue  and  purity  as  outstanding 
variables, — a  compHcation  which  is 
unavoidable.  That  purity  of  light  was 
not  the  determining  factor  in  the 
results  obtained,  however,  is  shown 
by  the  following  facts.  (1)  Results 
were  obtained  for  the  light  from  the 
yellow  filter  which  had  been  matched 
to  the  spectrum  yellow  and  used  as  a 
standard  against  which  to  match  the 
other  spectrum  lights.  The  light  from 
this  filter  was  by  far  the  most  impure 


of  all  that  were  used;  yet  next  to  the 
spectrum  yellow  it  gave  the  best 
results.  Indeed  the  results  obtained 
for  it  were  only  slightly  inferior  to 
pure  spectrum  yellow.  (2)  A  ranking 
of  the  lights  as  to  order  of  merit  for 
clear  seeing  does  not  at  all  correspond 
to  their  ranking  as  to  purity.  Red, 
for  example,  with  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  white  light  had  to  be  mixed 
in  making  the  equahzation  of  satura- 
tion gave  much  better  results  than 
either  blue  or  blue-green  with  which  a 
considerably  smaller  amount  of  white 
light  had  been  mixed.  Comparisons 
in  support  of  this  point  may  also  be 
made  between  orange  and  green,  blue- 
green  and  blue  for  the  lower  intensity; 
and  between  orange  and  green  for  the 
higher  intensity.  In  any  event  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  colored  lights 
equalized  both  as  to  saturation  and 
luminosity  with  as  little  difference  in 
purity  as  is  possible  have  not  equal 
value  as  illuminants  for  the  printed 
page;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go 
to  meet  the  practical  situation.  A 
similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  the  coloration  of  the  printed 
page. 

The  following  apparatus  (figures  6 
and  7)  were  used  to  illuminate  the  test 
surface  wfth  spectrum  light  equalized 
as  to  saturation  and  luminosity:  (1) 
The  minimum  deviation  spectroscope 
described  in  Part  I.  (2)  A  lamp- 
house  A,  figures  6  and  7,  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  spectroscope  furnished  the 
white  light  to  be  mixed  with  the  spec- 
trum light  in  order  to  vary  the  satura- 
tion of  the  colored  illumination.  This 
lamp-house  was  provided  with  a  pro- 
jection tube  the  posterior  end  of  which 
was  covered  with  a  cap  containing  an 
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Fig.  6.  Test  Apparatus,  Front  View 


Fig.  7.  Test  Apparatus,  Rear  \'ie\v 
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oblong  aperture  3.5  x  5  mm.  In  the 
anterior  end  of  the  tube  was  inserted 
a  lens  L,  focal  length  150  mm.,  di- 
ameter 65  mm.  The  aperture  was  of 
such  a  size  and  shape  that  its  image 
focused  by  the  lens  L  on  the  test 
surface  coincided  exactly  with  the  area 
illuminated  by  the  spectroscope.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  uniform  illumi- 
nation of  this  aperture  the  lamp-house 
was  Hned  with  opal  glass,  sand-blasted 
on  one  side,  and  w^as  illuminated  by  a 
100-watt  type  C  lamp  installed  tip 
down  in  the  roof  of  the  lamp-house 
with  its  filament  well  above  the  aper- 
ture. The  Ught  was  filtered  to  day- 
hght  quahty  by  a  section  of  glass 
furnished  by  the  Macbeth  Daylight- 
ing  Company.  The  intensity  of  light 
was  varied  by  means  of  an  iris  dia- 
phragm mounted  at  the  end  of  the 
projection  tube  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  back  surface  of  the  focusing 
lens  L.  By  the  variation  of  these  two 
components,  the  colored  light  from 
the  spectroscope  and  the  white  light 
from  the  lamp-house,  a  wide  range  of 
saturations  and  luminosities  was  made 
possible  for  all  of  the  colored  illumina- 
tions. (3)  A  second  lamp-house  B 
also  containing  a  type  C  lamp  installed 
in  its  roof  was  used  to  provide  by  pro- 
jection a  field  on  the  test  surface  of 
the  saturation  chosen  as  standard. 
This  lamp-house  was  similar  to  lamp- 
house  A  and  was  placed  to  the  left  of 
it.  On  the  forward  end  of  its  projec- 
tion tube  was  mounted  a  filter-holder 
the  base  of  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  an  adjusting  screw.  By 
means  of  this  screw  a  filter  inserted  in 
the  holder  could  be  made  to  travel 
across  the  beam  immediately  in  front 
of  the  lens.     This  served  as  a  simple 


and  convenient  color  mixer  by  means 
of  which  the  filtered  light  could  be 
evenly  mixed  in  finely  graded  propor- 
tions with  the  light  from  the  lamp- 
house.  The  total  intensity  of  the 
beam  was  regulated  by  an  iris  dia- 
phragm mounted  as  in  A  just  back  of 
the  lens.  The  operation  of  either  of 
these  controls,  the  filter-holder  for 
grading  the  proportions  of  white  and 
colored  light  and  the  iris  diaphragm 
for  the  regulation  of  intensity,  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  size,  shape  or 
evenness  of  distribution  of  Hght  in  the 
projected  image.  The  optical  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  controls  were 
based  is  simple.  It  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows.  Every  point  in 
the  image  receives  light  from  every 
point  of  the  lens.  The  light  from  any 
segment  of  the  lens  therefore  what- 
ever its  size  or  shape  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed to  the  image.  In  the  above 
de\ace  the  size  of  the  segment,  it  will 
be  noted,  was  controlled  by  the  iris 
diaphragm;  the  coloration  of  the  hght 
it  transmitted  by  the  moveable  filter, 
both  controls  being  placed  as  closely 
as  possible  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  lens  back  and  front  in  order 
that  each  cone  of  rays  focusing  to  a 
point  in  the  image  should  be  affected 
equally. 

The  aperture  in  the  lamp-house  was 
of  such  a  size  and  shape  that  when  it 
was  imaged  on  the  test  surface  an 
illuminated  field  was  provided  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  that  given  by 
the  spectroscope.  The  various  parts 
of  the  apparatus  were  so  adjusted 
that  these  two  fields  were  exactly 
contiguous.  The  illumination  of  both 
fields  was  measured  with  a  Sharp-Mil- 
lar illuminometer.     When  making  the 
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measurements,  the  test  plate  of  the 
illuminometer  was  substituted  for  the 
test  surface  upon  which  the  images 
were  projected. 

The  method  of  making  the  colori- 
metric  and  photometric  match  was  as 
follows.  The  yellow  of  the  spectrum 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  white 
hght  from  lamp-house  A  was  made 
the  standard  for  the  series.  For  the 
higher  of  the  two  intensities,  for 
example,  the  amounts  of  white  light 
and  spectrum  yellow  were  respectively 
0.0102  f.c.  (0.1098  m.c.)  and  0.3014 
f.c.  (3.243  m.c).  The  field  illumi- 
nated by  lamp-house  B  was  then  made 
equal  to  this  in  hue,  saturation  and 
brightness  to  serve  as  a  secondary 
standard  against  which  to  match  the 
other  spectrum  colors.  By  using  the 
yellow  filter  of  the  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  series  this  match  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  with  the  controls 
provided.  White  light  was  added  to 
the  spectrum  yellow  in  making  up  the 
primary  standard  for  two  reasons. 
(1)  It  had  to  be  added  to  the  other 
colors  to  equalize  their  saturation. 
It  was  deemed  fairer  for  comparison, 
therefore,  not  to  have  the  yellow  of 
spectrum  purity.  (2)  By  lowering  the 
saturation  of  the  standard  field  the 
addition  of  white  light  caused  the 
experiments  to  be  conducted  at  a 
lower  level  of  saturation.  The  effect 
of  hue  was  thus  subjected  to  a  more 
rigorous  test.  That  is,  hues  equalized 
for  saturation  at  a  high  level  of  satura- 
tion would  be  expected  to  give  greater 
differences  in  result  than  hues  equal- 
ized at  a  low  level  of  saturation. 

In  making  a  saturation  and  bright- 
ness match  between  colors  differing  in 
hue  a  situation  is  presented  different 


from  that  encountered  in  making  the 
ordinary  photometric  or  spectropho- 
tometric  comparison.  That  is,  if  the 
fields  are  made  contiguous,  they  are 
mutually  influenced  by  physiological 
color  induction  or  color  contrast.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  test  sur- 
face was  covered  with  a  disc  of  Hering 
velvet  black  paper  on  which  were 
mounted  two  small  oblongs  of  mat 
white  paper,  1  X  1.5  cm.,  coefficient 
of  reflection  85  per  cent,  with  their 
nearlying   edges   2    cm.    apart.     The 

TABLE  1 

Showing  the  foot-candles  of  light,  daylight 
quality,  added  to  the  different  spectrum 
illuminations  to  make  them  equal  in  satura- 
tion and  luminosity  to  the  yellow  chosen  as 
standard  at  intensities  I  and  II 


COLOR  OF  ILLCMINATION 

INTEN- 
SITY I 

(0.075 
F.c.) 

INTEN- 
SITY II 
(0.3116 
F.C.) 

Red  (660  rQM) 

Orange  (624  m^) 

Yellow  (587mM) 

Yellow-green  (563  ran) 

Green  (522  m/i) 

Blue-green  (501  van) 

Blue  (488  m/x) 

0.0432 
0.0252 
0.0102 
0.0088 
0.0176 
0.0226 
0.020 

0.16 

0.108 

0.0102 

0.0102 

0.088 

center  of  one  of  these  oblongs  was 
placed  at  the  exact  center  of  the  test- 
object;  the  center  of  the  other,  at  the 
center  of  the  standard  field  provided 
by  lamp-house  B.  This  amount  of 
separation  between  the  two  fields  was 
sufficient  to  eliminate  all  detectable 
physiological  induction,  but  not  great 
enough  to  render  the  comparison 
difficult  to  make  at  the  distance  from 
which  the  surfaces  were  viewed.  The 
elimination  of  color  induction  was 
tested  both  by  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive judgments  by  exposing  in  turn 
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each  field  to  the  Hght  and  shutting  off 
the  hght  from  the  other  field. 

Two  intensities  of  illumination  were 
used:  Intensity  I,  equal  to  0.075  f.c. 
(0.81  m.c.)  and  Intensity  II  equal  to 
0.3116  f.c.  (3.35  m.c).  These  intensi- 
ties were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
preceding  series  of  determinations  for 
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Fig.  8.  Showing  the  Effect  of  Change 
OF  Wave-Length  on  Acxtity  at  0.075  and 
0.3116  F.C.  OF  Light,  Intensities  I  and 
II,  Unequal  and  Equal  Saturation 
Series  (3  Observers) 

In  this  and  the  following  curves  the  re- 
sults of  the  filtered  yellow  light  used  as  the 
standard  against  which  to  match  the  colors 
in  saturation  and  brightness  is  indicated 
by  a  small  cross. 

the  spectrum  colors  equalized  as  to 
brightness  alone.  In  table  1  are  given 
the  amounts  of  white  light  (daylight 
quality)  that  had  to  be  added  to  the 
different  spectrum  lights  to  give  fields 
equalized  in  saturation  and  brightness 
at  the  intensities  given  above.  The 
equaUzation  was  based  on  the  average 
results  of  two  observers  practiced  in 


making  colorimetric  and  photometric 
judgments.  The  spectrum  lights  se- 
lected were  also  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  preceding  series  of  experiments. 

ACUITY 

Three  observers  were  used  in  making 
these  determinations.  The  test  ob- 
ject and  method  of  making  the 
observation  was  the  same  as  for  the 
tests  of  acuity  in  Part  I.  The  results 
are  given  in  figures  8  and  9.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison  the  curves  for  the 
series  of  unequal  saturations  are  repro- 
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WAVE-LEN&TH  tmyn.). 

Fig.  9.  Percentage  Change  in  Acuitt 

Plotted  Against  Wave-length 

The  lowest  value  of  acuity  common  to 

all  the  curves  in  figure  3  is  taken  as  the  base 

of  which  to  calculate  the  percentage  change. 

duced  in  these  charts.  In  figure  9 
acuity  (reciprocal  of  the  visual  angle) 
is  plotted  against  wave-length  for 
both  Intensity  I  (0.075  f.c.)  and  In- 
tensity II  (0.3116  f.c.)  when  the 
colored  illuminations  are  of  equal 
saturation  and  photometric  value 
(Curve  A),  and  when  they  are  of 
equal  photometric  value  and  of  the 
unequal  saturations  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  of  a  high  degree  of  purity 
(Curve  B) .  It  is  seen  from  the  curves 
that  when  the  colors  are  made  of  equal 
saturation  the  yellow  still  gives  the 
highest  acuity.     The  order  of  merit 
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for  the  other  colors  is  yellow-green, 
orange,  green,  red,  blue-green  and 
blue.  The  differences  in  acuity  for 
the  different  hues  are  however  con- 
siderably less  than  when  the  colors  are 
of  unequal  saturation.  It  will  be 
noted  also  that  the  acuity  in  the  yel- 
low for  both  intensities  is  slightly 
higher  in  the  equal  saturation 
series  than  in  the  series  of  unequal 
saturation.  This  was  because  the 
addition  of  0.0102  f.c.  of  white  light  to 
the  yellow  in  the  former  series  re- 
duced its  saturation  and  produced  a 
favorable  effect  on  acuity  in  excess  of 
whatever  unfavorable  effect  may  have 
been  produced  by  rendering  the  Bght 
impure.  The  effect  of  the  lessened 
saturation,  it  will  be  noted,  is  even 
greater  in  the  more  sensitive  tests  of 
speed  of  discrimination  and  power  to 
sustain  acuity.  That  the  difference  in 
effect  was  not  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  observ- 
ers was  checked  up  by  repeating  the 
tests  under  the  more  saturated  yellow 
light  of  high  degree  of  purity  used  the 
pre\'ious  year  in  the  series  of  unequal 
saturations.  The  results  obtained  this 
year  checked  very  closely  throughout 
with  those  obtained  under  the  same 
conditions  in  the  previous  work. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  another 
opportunity  to  compare  the  effect  of 
impurity  with  favorableness  of  hue, 
acuity  was  determined  for  the  yellow 
filtered  light  which  was  used  as  a 
standard  against  which  to  match  all 
of  the  spectrum  lights  in  saturation 
and  brightness.  This  light  was  low- 
in  purity  but  favorable  in  hue.  The 
results  for  it  are  represented  in  this  and 
the  following  charts  by  a  small  cross. 
It  wiU  be  seen  in  these  charts  that 


although  much  less  pure  than  any  of 
the  diluted  spectrum  lights,  it  gave  a 
higher  acuity,  speed  and  power  to 
sustain  than  any  of  those  lights  with 
the  exception  of  the  yellow. 

In  figure  9  percentage  change  in 
acuity  is  plotted  against  wave-length 
of  Hght.  Intensities  I  and  II  are 
plotted  separately  to  avoid  overlap- 
ping and  confusion  of  the  curves  for  the 
two  intensities.  In  all  cases  the  low- 
est value  of  acuity  common  to  the 
curves  in  figure  8,  the  acuity  for  red 
(blue  could  not  be  obtained  at  the 
higher  intensity),  is  taken  as  the  base 
on  which  to  calculate  the  percentage 
change.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  and 
the  charts  for  the  other  vi.sual  func- 
tions tested,  that  while  there  is  a 
considerably  greater  percentage  change 
for  the  higher  intensity  than  for  the 
lower  in  the  unequal  saturation  series, 
there  is  very  Uttle  difference  for  the 
two  intensities  in  the  equal  saturation 
series.  For  example,  the  percentage 
change  in  acuity  from  red  to  yellow 
for  the  higher  intensity  of  the  unequal 
saturation  series  was  34.7,  for  the 
lower  intensity  21.4;  for  the  equal 
saturation  series,  higher  intensity,  it 
was  14.8,  for  the  lower  intensity  13.3. 
The  greater  percentage  change  at  the 
higher  intensity  for  the  unequal  satura- 
tion series  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  difference  in  saturation  be- 
tween the  colors  at  the  higher  inten- 
sity. That  there  was  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  saturation  at  the  higher 
intensity  was  noted  by  direct  observa- 
tion and  is  borne  out  by  the  data 
given  in  table  I  which  show  the 
amount  of  white  fight  that  had  to  be 
added  to  the  colors  to  equalize  their 
saturation  at  each  intensity.     For  the 
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higher  intensity  thc«e  amounts  ranged 
from  0.0102  to  0.16  f.c,  a  difference 
of  1469  per  cent;  and  for  the  lower 
intensity  from  0.0088  to  0.0432,  f.c, 
a  difference  of  391  per  cent.  Indeed 
one  might  expect  for  the  equal  satura- 
tion series  a  slightly  smialler  percent- 
age change  from  red  to  yellow  for  the 
higher  than  for  the  lower  intensity 
because  of  the  slightly  lower  level  of 
saturation  at  which  the  colors  were 
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Fig.  10.  Showivo  the  Effect  of  Change 
OF  Wave-length  of  Light  on  Speed  of 
Discrimination,  Intensities  I  and  II, 
Equal  and  Unequal  Saturation  Series 
(3  Observers) 

equalized  at  the  higher  intensity. 
That  the  change  was  slightly  greater 
at  the  higher  intensity  was  probably 
due  to  the  much  greater  range  of 
difference  in  purity  at  this  intensity. 

SPEED    OF   DISCRIMINATIOX 

These  determinations  were  made 
for  three  observers.  The  test-object, 
exposure  apparatus  and  method  of 
making    the    observation    were    the 


same  as  were  u.sed  in  the  experiments 
in  Part  I.  The  results  for  speed  of 
discrimination  are  given  in  figures  10 
and  11.  In  figure  10  speed  (reciprocal 
of  time  in  sec.)  is  plotted  against  wave- 
length, and  in  figure  11  percentage 
change  of  speed  is  plotted  against 
wave-length.  In  figure  11  the  lowest 
value  of  speed  common  to  all  the 
ciu^es  of  figure  10,  the  speed  for  red, 
is  taken  as  the  base  on  which  to  calcu- 
late the  percentage  change.    In  these 
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Fig.  11.  Percentage  Change  in  Speed 
OP  Discrimination  Plotted  Against 

Wave-length 
The  lowest  value  of  speed  common   to 
all  the  curves  in  Fig.   5   is   taken   as  the 
ba«e  on  which  to  calculate  the  percentage 
change. 

figures  are  plotted  for  comparison 
also  the  results  of  the  test  with  unequal 
saturations  obtained  in  the  previous 
study.  However,  six  observers  had 
been  used  in  that  work,  only  three  of 
whom  were  available  for  the  present 
study.  The  curves  based  on  the 
former  work  shown  in  figures  10  and 
11  are  plotted  therefore  only  from  the 
results  of  these  three.  The  percent- 
age change  from  red  to  yellow  for  the 
equal  saturation  series,  lower  intensity, 
was  65;  for  the  higher  intensity,  74, 
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For  the  unequal  saturation  series, 
lower  intensity,  it  was  170;  for  the 
higher  intensity,  208. 

POWER  TO  SUSTAIN  ACUITY 

The  test-object,  recording  appara- 
tus and  method  of  making  the  obser- 
vation were  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed in  Part  I.  The  results  for 
power  to  sustain  acuity  are  shown  in 
figures  12  and  13.  In  figure  12  the 
ratio,  time  seen  clear  to  time  seen 
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Fig.  12.  Showing  the  Effect  of  Change 
OF  Wave-length  of  Light  on  the  Eye's 
Power  to  Sustain  Clear  Seeing  of  the 
Test-object  for  3  Minutes,  Intensi- 
ties I  and  II,  Unequal  and  Equal 
Saturation  Series 

blurred,  is  plotted  against  wave- 
length and  in  figure  13  percentage 
change  in  this  ratio  is  plotted  against 
wave-length.  In  figure  13  the  lowest 
value  of  this  ratio  common  to  all  the 
curves  in  figure  12,  the  value  for  the 
green,  was  taken  as  the  base  on  which 
to  calculate  the  percentage  change. 
The  percentage  change  in  this  ratio 
from  green  to  yellow  for  the  equal  satu- 
ration series,  lower  intensity,  was  146 ; 
for  the  higher  intensity,  190.     For  the 


unequal  saturation  series  it  was  for  the 
lower  intensity  379;  and  for  the  higher 
intensity,  476. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  com- 
parison of  the  effect  of  change  of  wave- 
length on  the  different  visual  functions 
when  the  saturations  of  the  colors  are 
equalized,  figure  13  is  given  in  which 
all  of  the  curves  are  plotted  on  the 
same  scale  and  represent  the  results  of 
the  same  observer.  The  curves  are 
plotted  for  the  lower  of  the  two  intensi- 
ties.    In  all  cases  the  lowest  value 
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Fig.   13.   Percentage    Change  in   Ratio 

Time  Clear  to  Time  Blurred  Plotted 

Against  Wave-length 

The   lowest  value  of  power  to   sustain 

acuity  common  to  all  the  curves  in  figure  7 

is  taken  as  the  base  on  which  to  calculate 

the  percentage  change. 

common  to  all  the  functions  tested 
was  taken  as  the  base  on  which  to 
calculate  the  percentage  change. 
This  was  the  value  of  the  blue.  The 
percentage  change  from  blue  to  yellow 
for  acuity  is  48 ;  for  speed  of  discrimina- 
tion, 99;  and  for  power  to  sustain 
acuity,  296.  Similar  curves  plotted 
from  data  when  the  colors  were  not 
equalized  in  saturation  showed  that 
the  percentage  change  from  blue  to 
yellow  was  for  acuity  108;  for  speed  of 
discrimination  999;  and  for  power  to 
sustain  acuity  15,883. 
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EYE   FATIGUE   OR   LOSS   OF  EFFICIENCY 

A  comparison  was  also  made  of  the 
power  to  sustain  acuity  continuously 
for  3  minutes  before  and  after  three 
hours  of  reading  under  colored  lights 
equalized  as  to  saturation  and  bright- 
ness. The  lights  used  were  obtained 
from  red,  yellow  (amber),  green  and 
blue  tungsten  lamps  dipped  by  the 
N.  Y.  Calcium  Light  Co.  and  guaran- 
teed by  them  to  burn  20  hours  without 
change  of  transmission.  The  amber 
light,  the  least  saturated  of  the  series, 
was  selected  as  the  standard  for  the 
illumination  of  the  reading  page  and 
test-object.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  equal  intensities  and  satura- 
tions at  the  point  of  work  with  general 
hghting,  the  tests  were  made  with 
local  lighting  given  by  a  single  unit, 
a  one-burner  student  lamp  of  the 
standard  type.  An  opaque  shade  of 
the  same  size  and  design  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  green  shade  of  this  lamp 
in  order  that  the  tests  might  be  made 
with  the  light  proper  to  the  illumi- 
nant,  unmodified  by  the  small  per- 
centage of  light  which  filters  through 
the  shade.  The  lamp  was  placed 
behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  observer 
in  the  position  that  was  judged  by 
several  observers  to  give  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  reading.  This 
position  may  be  roughly  specified  as 
follows.  The  angle  with  the  median 
plane  of  the  observer  made  by  a  plane 
passing  vertically  through  the  center 
of  the  unit  was  approximately  21 
degrees;  and  the  line  in  the  latter 
plane  connecting  the  bottom  of  the 
shade  with  the  center  of  the  reading 
page  formed  an  angle  of  approximately 
39  degrees.  The  reading  page  was 
supported  by  a  rack  fastened  to  the 


upright  to  which  was  attached  the 
mouthboard  used  by  the  observer  in 
taking  the  3-minute  record  before  and 
after  work.  This  rack  was  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  approximately  30  degrees 
with  the  vertical.  To  insure  that  the 
same  amount  of  fight  fell  on  the  read- 
ing page  in  each  case,  the  brightness 
of  the  page  was  measured  by  means  of 
a  Sharp-Millar  illuminometer  with  the 
test-plate  removed  and  calibrated  to 
give  readings  directly  in  c.p.  per  square 
inch.  For  the  control  of  the  operating 
current  all  of  the  lamps  used  for  the 
illumination  of  either  the  reading  page 
or  test-object  were  connected  in  cir- 
cuit with  an  ammeter  and  rheostat. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  illumination 
of  the  reading  page  as  to  saturation 
and  brightness  for  the  different  colored 
illuminants,  two  provisions  were  made. 

(1)  The  distance  of  the  student  lamp 
was  changed  by  the  needed  amounts. 

(2)  An  auxiliary  lamp-house  provided 
with  an  adjustable  diaphragm  was 
used,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
reading  page  could  also  be  changed. 
This  lamp-house  was  furnished  with  a 
mat  white  diffusing  lining  and  was 
illuminated  by  a  type  C  Mazda  lamp 
installed  tip-down  in  the  roof  of  the 
lamp-house  with  its  filament  well 
above  the  aperture.  The  changes  of 
distance  required  for  the  equalization 
on  the  reading  page  for  both  units 
for  the  four  colored  lamps  were  not 
large.  In  making  these  changes  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  angle  at  which 
the  light  fell  on  the  page  the  same  in 
all  cases. 

Owing  to  the  angle  of  direction  of 
the  light  and  the  distance  of  the  lamp 
the  test-object  had  to  be  illuminated 
from    a    separate    source.     For    this 
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lamps  exactly  similar  to  the  ones  for 
illuminating  the  reading  page  were 
used,  mounted  in  Ivanhoe-Regent 
steel  reflectors  of  the  intensive  type, 
aluminum  lined,  placed  in  front  of  and 
to  one  side  of  the  test-object  at  the 
distance  and  angle  required  to  give  the 
desired  illumination.  In  order  that 
the  test-object  alone  should  be  illumi- 
nated and  not  the  surrounding  walls, 
objects,  etc.,  the  opening  of  each  re- 
flector was  covered  and  an  oblong 
aperture  was  cut  of  the  size  and  shape 
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Fig.  14.  Showi.vg  the  Percentage  Change 
^viTH  Change  of  Wave-length  of  Light 
FOR  All  of  the  Functions  Tested 
Plotted  to  the  Same  Scale,  Intensity  I 
The  value  for  blue  is  taken  as  the  base  on 

which  to  calculate  the  percentage  change. 

needed  to  give  the  cross-section  of 
light  desired.  The  position  of  this 
aperture  in  the  opening  of  the  reflector 
was  chosen  with  reference  to  giving 
the  most  even  illumination  of  the  test- 
object.  That  is,  the  light  was  not 
taken  directly  from  the  lamp  but  from 
the  most  favorable  part  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  reflector.  The  test- 
object  was  made  to  match  the  reading 
page  in  hue,  saturation  and  bright- 
ness. Before  beginning  each  test  of 
the  series  the  eye  was  allowed  a 
50-minute    adaptation     period.     The 


choice  of  the  length  of  adaptation 
period  was  empirical,  based  on  the 
interval  that  gave  the  highest  repro- 
ducibility of  the  3-minute  test  for 
power  to  sustain  acuity. 

Since  the  lamps  employed  were 
dipped  especially  for  our  purpose  to 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  satura- 
tion and  brightness  and  were  not  of  a 
well-known  or  standard  type,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  give  a  spectro- 
photometric    specification    of    the    11- 
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Fig.  15.  Showing  the  Relative  Ener- 
gies of  the  Wa\^-lengths  Reflected 
from  the  Reading  Page  Plotted';^to 
THE  Scale  of  the  Normal  Spectrum 

lumination  obtained.  Further  since 
white  light  had  to  be  mixed  in  varying 
proportions  with  the  colored  light  to 
produce  the  twofold  equahzation  in 
saturation  and  brightness,  the  spec- 
trophotometric  measurements  were 
made  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
reading  page  rather  than  of  the  hght 
emitted  from  the  lamp.  For  this 
purpose  a  small  spectrophotometer 
was  needed  which  could  be  mounted 
in  appropriate  relation  to  the  reading 
page  in  position.  A  Nutting  pocket 
spectrophotometer  furnished   by  the 
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Bureau  of  Standards  was  used.  Inas- 
much as  this  instrument  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  wave-length  scale  and  a 
slit  for  isolating  the  spectrum  bands, 
the  comparisons  made  were  necessa- 
rily somewhat  rough.  The  spectrum 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  page 
was  measured  against  that  of  a  lamp 
(acetylene  color  at  98  volts)  also 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the    energy    distribution    of    which 


was  700-510  m/x,  for  the  amber  from 
668-492  m/i,  for  the  green  from  640- 
490  mju;  and  for  the  blue  from  668- 
439  m^. 

The  spectrophotometric  data  have 
been  presented  in  two  w^ays:  (a)  by 
curves  giving  the  relative  energies 
throughout  the  spectrum  plotted  to 
the  scale  of  the  normal  spectrum, 
figure  14,  and  (b)  by  curves  plotted 
on  Benford's  web,^  figure  15,  designed 


TABLE  2 
Showing  the  tendency  of  the  different  colored  illuminations  to  cause  eye  fatigue  and  discomfort 
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operated  at  specification  is  about  that 
of  a  black  body  at  a  temperature  of 
2360  K.  Measurements  were  made 
at  a  number  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  spectrum  located  by  comparison 
with  the  spectrum  lines  of  a  helium 
tube.  The  range  of  transmission  of 
the  lamps  was  also  determined.  A 
Hilger  spectrometer  provided  with  a 
caHbrated  scale  was  used  for  this 
purpose.     The  range  for  the  red  lamp 


to  combine  the  features  of  the  average 
visibihty  curve  with  the  energy  curve. 
The  spacings  of  the  web  based  on  the 
visibility  curve  at  50  m.c.  are,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  not 
strictly  applicable  to  our  data  which 
are  for  lights  of  lower  intensity.  For 
our  data  the  spacing  should  be,  for 


^Benford,   F.  A. 
photometric  Data. 
18,  pp.  67-92. 


Plotting  of  Spectro- 
Trans.  I.  E.  S.,   1923, 
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example,  relatively  wider  in  the  region 
of  the  blue  and  blue-green. 

The  results  showing  a  comparison 
of  the  power  to  sustain  clear  seeing 
before  and  after  three  hours  of  reading 
under  the  different  illuminations  are 
given  in  table  2  and  figure  16.  The 
values  given  in  table  2  are  averaged 
in  each  case  from  the  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  3-hour  tests.  In  order  to  show 
the  reproducibility  of  the  results  ob- 


the  mean  value  of  the  drop  in  ratio 
of  time  seen  clear  to  time  seen  blurred. 
Computed  in  this  way  the  results  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  each  individual 
determination  has  been  made  with  an 
acceptable  degree  of  precision  as  com- 
pared with  other  work  of  its  class.  In 
column  10  it  is  based  on  3.5,  the  value 
of  the  ratio,  time  clear  to  time  blurred, 
which  has  been  chosen  empirically  as 
the  standard  of  performance  of  the  eye 
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Fig.  16.  Showing  the  Relative  Energies  of  the  Wave-lengths  Reflected  from  the 
Reading  Page,  Plotted  on  Benford's  Web 


tained  and  to  determine  whether  the 
variations  produced  by  the  change  in 
the  experimental  conditions  are  safely 
in  excess  of  the  variations  in  the  test 
itself,  the  mean  variations  from  the 
average  result  have  been  computed  in 
each  case.  The  value  of  these  in  per 
cent  is  given  in  columns  10  and  11, 
table  2.  These  values  have  been  esti- 
mated in  two  ways.  In  column  1 1  it  is 
based  on  the  result  sought,  namely, 


in  the  3-minute  record  before  work. 
Computed  in  this  way  the  results 
appear  in  a  form  from  which  it  can  be 
determined  whether  or  not  the  work 
has  been  done  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  is  acceptable  for  the 
comparative  work  which  is  the  special 
purpose  of  these  experiments.  That 
is,  to  be  acceptable  in  this  regard,  the 
variations  of  the  drop  in  ratio  caused 
by    changing    the    conditions    to    be 
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tested  must  in  each  case  be  safely  in 
excess  of  the  mean  variation.  To 
make  this  comparison  convenient,  the 
drop  in  ratio  and  the  mean  variation 
have  both  been  estimated  in  per  cent 
on  the  same  base,  3.5.  In  figure  10 
the  ratio  time  clear  to  time  blurred  is 
plotted  against  hours  of  reading.  For 
convenience  of  plotting  the  ratio  before 
the  period  of  reading  is  corrected  to  3.5 
in  aU  cases  and  the  appropriate  factor 
apphed  to  the  ratio  obtained  after  the 
period  of  reading. 


3   3 


/  2 

hours  of  reading 

Fig.  17.  Showing  the  Tendency  op  the 

Different  Colored  Illuminations 

TO  Cause  Ete  Fatigue 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  in 
reading  the  eye  fatigues  the  least 
under  the  amber  hght.  For  the  other 
lights  the  order  from  least  to  greatest 
is  red,  blue  and  green.  These  results 
seem  to  accord  well  with  the  other 
aspects  of  acuity  tested  under  the  spec- 
trum hghts.  Whatever  the  function 
tested:  acuity,  speed,  power  to  sus- 
tain, fatigue  or  discomfort,  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the 
wave-lengths  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  region  of  the  yeUow. 
Also  the  order  of  merit  for  all  the  other 


colors  with  the  exception  of  green  is 
the  same  for  the  five  types  of  test 
that  have  been  used.  Green  seems  to 
change  its  position  in  the  series  in  some 
relation  to  the  time  the  eye  is  required 
to  sustain  its  performance.  That  is, 
for  speed  of  discrimination  and  acuity 
green  gives  better  results  than  red  or 
blue.  For  power  to  sustain  acuity, 
however,  it  gives  a  worse  result  than 
red,  and  for  fatigue,  worse  than  either 
red  or  blue.  In  Part  I  we  have  offered 
tentative  suggestions  as  to  why  the  eye 
sustains  its  power  of  clear  seeing  poorly 
under  green  light, 

SUMM.^JIY   AND    CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  Tests  for  acuity,  speed  of  discrimi- 
nation, power  to  sustain  clear  seeing, 
and  loss  of  visual  efficiency,  have  been 
employed  to  show  the  effect  of  color 
and  composition  of  light  on  the  visi- 
bihty  of  objects  in  selected  relations  of 
object  to  background  and  on  functions 
w^hich  are  of  importance  to  the  work- 
ing eye.  Two  intensities  of  spectrum 
light  were  used.  Wave-lengths  were 
selected  at  seven  representative  points 
in  the  spectrum, — in  the  red,  orange 
(orange-red),  yellow,  yeUow-green, 
green,  blue-green,  and  blue;  and  all 
were  made  photometrically  equal  at 
the  test-object.  Of  these  the  highest 
acuity  was  found  for  the  yellow  and  the 
lowest  for  the  blue.  Ranked  as  to 
acuity  from  greatest  to  least  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  obtained  for  the 
lower  of  the  two  intensities  employed, 
— yeUow,  yeUow-green,  orange,  green, 
red,  blue-green  and  blue.  The  spec- 
trum blue  and  blue-green  could  not  be 
obtained  at  the  higher  intensity.  At 
this  intensity  the  ranking  of  the  other 
five  colors  remained  the  same  as  for 
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the  lower  intensity.  The  effect  of 
dilTerence  of  wave-length  on  acuity- 
was  greater  at  the  higher  than  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  intensities.  This 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  relative 
saturations  of  the  colors  at  the  two 
intensities.  That  is,  the  difference  in 
saturation  between  the  colors  was 
greater  at  the  higher  intensity. 

At  the  higher  intensity  the  acuity 
was  determined  also  for  a  daylight 
glass  transmitting  the  light  of  a  Mazda 
type  C  lamp  operated  at  108  volts; 
and  for  the  light  of  this  lamp  un- 
filtered.  The  acuity  in  both  cases 
was  higher  than  for  the  yellow  of  the 
spectrum,  and  higher  for  the  daylight 
glass  than  for  the  unfiltered  light  of 
the  Mazda  lamp.  The  comparison 
was  not  made  at  the  lower  intensity. 
The  Hght  transmitted  by  the  daylight 
glass  was  a  mixed  light  but  it  had  a 
considerable  advantage  for  ease  of  dis- 
crimination over  the  yellow  with 
regard  to  both  hue  and  saturation. 
That  is,  the  test  surface  illuminated 
by  it  appeared  as  a  clear  white  light 
on  which  the  test  character  stood  out 
with  great  clearness  and  distinctness. 
The  uncorrected  light  of  the  Mazda 
lamp  also  suffered  the  disadvantage  of 
being  a  mixed  light  but  it  had  an 
advantage  over  the  yellow  in  the 
saturation  of  the  color  component. 
Had  the  intensities  been  higher  and 
the  saturation  of  the  yellow  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  the  results  of  the 
comparison  might  have  been  very 
different.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
advantage  of  the  yellow  in  homo- 
geneity as  to  wave-length  was  more 
than  overcome  by  its  disadvantage  in 
hue  and  saturation.  Also,  the  amount 
of  color  introduced  into  the  light  of 


the  Mazda  lamp  by  operating  it  at  90 
volts  gave  it  a  lower  acuity  than  the 
yellow,  approximately  equal  to  the 
yellow-green,  when  the  comparison 
was  made  at  the  lower  of  the  two 
intensities. 

(2)  The  ranking  as  to  speed  of  dis- 
crimination was  the  same  throughout 
as  the  ranking  for  acuity  for  all  of  the 
lights  employed, — the  spectrum  lights, 
the  daylight  glass,  and  the  Mazda 
lamp.  In  general,  however,  the  effect 
of  change  of  composition  on  the  speed 
of  discrimination  is  very  much  greater 
than  on  acuity.  For  example,  the 
acuity  for  the  spectrum  yellow  was, 
for  the  lower  of  the  two  intensities  of 
light  employed,  2.2  times  the  acuity 
for  the  blue;  while  the  speed  of  dis- 
crimination for  the  yellow  was  9.7 
times  that  of  the  blue.  The  acuity 
was  determined  with  an  exposure  of  1 
second.  If  the  time  of  exposure  had 
been  longer  than  1  sec.  the  difference 
between  the  results  for  the  two  tests 
would  have  been  greater  still. 

(3)  The  ranking  as  to  power  to  sus- 
tain acuity  was  also  the  same  through- 
out as  the  ranking  for  acuity  for  all 
the  lights  employed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  red  and  green.  A  higher 
acuity  and  speed  of  discrimination 
were  obtained  for  green  than  for  red; 
but  in  case  of  the  power  to  sustain 
acuity  the  reverse  was  true.  The  eye 
sustains  its  acuity  better  under  red 
light.  With  reference  to  power  to 
sustain  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
very  great  difference  in  effect  for  the 
different  wave-lengths.  A  compari- 
son of  the  results  given  in  this  paper 
with  those  obtained  in  former  studies 
indicates  that  power  to  sustain  as  a 
test  shows  a  relatively  much  greater 
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sensitivity  than  acuity  and  speed  for 
picking  up  differences  in  the  effect  of 
wave-length  than  for  picking  up  differ- 
ences in  the  effect  of  intensity. 

(4)  Relation  to  background  is  too 
often  ignored  in  rating  the  visibility 
of  objects.  It,  as  well  as  size,  is  an 
important  factor.  Black  has  a  higher 
visibility  on  white  than  on  any  of  the 
colored  backgrounds  employed.  On 
the  colored  backgrounds  the  order  of 
ranking  as  to  visibility  is  from  great- 
est to  least:  yellow,  yellow-green,  or- 
ange, green,  red,  blue-green  and  blue. 

(5)  In  evaluating  the  effect  of 
factors  on  the  visibility  of  objects,  the 
effect  on  the  retina's  power  to  dis- 
criminate detail  in  the  image  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  the  power  of  the  refracting  system 
to  form  clear  images.  Blue  hght,  for 
example,  because  of  the  influence  of 
diffraction  on  the  resolving  power  of 
the  refracting  system,  should  form 
clearer  images  on  the  retina  than  yel- 
low light,  yet  a  background  of  yellow 
gives  a  higher  visibiUty  of  detail  to 
black  objects  than  blue  of  equal  bright- 
ness and  saturation.  Also  white  light, 
because  of  chromatic  aberration, 
should  give  less  clear  image  than  any 
colored  light  of  spectrum  purity. 
Yet  a  white  background  gives  higher 
visibility  of  detail  for  black  objects 
than  any  of  the  colors  of  equal  photo- 
metric value. 

(6)  In  ratings  of  visibility  it  is  im- 
portant also  to  consider  the  influence 
of  the  time  factor.  Green,  for  ex- 
ample, which  as  a  background  gives  a 
higher  visibility  of  detail  for  black 
objects  than  red  of  equal  brightness 
and  saturation  for  short  exposures  to 
the  eye,  gives  a  lower  visibility  for 


more  prolonged  exposures.  That  is, 
the  eye  can  not  sustain  its  power  for 
discriminating  detail  in  black  objects 
on  a  green  as  well  as  on  a  red  back- 
ground. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
retina  has  developed  its  greatest 
power  to  give  the  achromatic  response 
to  the  wave-lengths  in  the  mid  region 
of  the  spectrum,  that  part  of  the  spec- 
trum which  represents  the  dominant 
hue  of  sunlight,  but  over  and  above 
this,  i.e.,  when  all  are  equalized  in 
power  to  give  the  achromatic  response, 
these  wave-lengths  still  have  a  very 
great  advantage  for  the  three  most 
important  aspects  of  clear  seeing, — 
acuity,  speed  of  discrimination  and 
power  to  sustain  acuity.  And  when 
equalized  both  in  luminosity  or  power 
to  give  the  achromatic  response,  and 
in  saturation,  there  is  still  a  distinct 
advantage  for  the  wave-lengths  in  this 
part  of  the  spectrum.  As  might  be 
expected  the  coincidence  here  is  some- 
what rough.  The  maximum  achro- 
matic sensitivity  is  shifted  from  the 
yellow  towards  the  yellow-green  while 
yellow  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  all  the  tests  that  have  as  yet  been 
applied, — acuity,  power  to  sustain 
acuity,  speed  and  the  tendency  to 
produce  ocular  fatigue  and  discom- 
fort. Yellow-green  and  green  stand 
comparatively  high  in  the  first  three 
tests,  but  have  not  ranked  so  well  in 
the  tests  for  fatigue  and  discomfort. 
Even  the  three-minute  tests  of  power 
to  sustain  acuity  give  evidence  of  the 
inability  of  the  retina  to  hold  its  resolv- 
ing power  under  the  action  of  these 
wave-lengths.  The  indications  from 
this  and  previous  work  are  that  the 
ruddy  yellows  up  to  and  well  into  the 
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orange  rank  comparatively  high  all 
around;  while  the  deep  reds,  the  blue- 
greens,  and  the  blues  are  obviously 
not  meant  to  serve  as  backgrounds 
upon  which  achromatic  details  must 
be  discriminated  with  precision,  ease, 
and  speed  for  long  periods  of  time. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  eye  has  developed  color 
reactions  it  has  also  developed  rather 
elaborate  means  of  getting  rid  of  these 
reactions  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
seeing,  (a)  The  color  reactions  have 
been  developed  in  complementary 
pairs,  (b)  The  maximum  saturation 
of  color  comes  at  intensities  far  below 
those  which  give  an  adequate  working 
illumination.  The  maximum  satura- 
tion of  the  spectrum  colors  comes  at 
less  than  one-tenth  of  a  foot-candle. 
Any  increase  of  intensity  beyond  this 
level  results  in  a  loss  of  saturation. 
Thus  with  reference  to  the  intensity 
scale  alone  nature  has  provided  that 


the  eye  shall  not  work  under  light  of 
maximum  color.  And  (c)  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  chromatic  component  of 
the  excitation  is  rapid, — much  more 
rapid  than  to  the  achromatic  com- 
ponent. That  is,  when  acted  on  by 
colored  hght  the  eye  rapidly  loses  its 
power  to  give  the  color  reaction. 
Obviously  the  eye  was  not  intended  to 
see  and  to  work  under  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  colored  light. 

Color  may  be  considered  as  a  mild 
physiological  drug  to  be  used  with 
intelligence  and  discretion  and  with 
taste, — not  in  poisonous  doses.  In 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  we  find  eyes 
in  great  numbers  for  which  the  poison- 
ous dose  of  color  is  extremely  low,  far 
below  the  amount  present  in  Mazda 
light.  The  color  temperature  needed 
for  these  eyes,  indeed  for  all  eyes, 
is  between  5000°-6000°  K  instead  of 
2000°-3000°. 

Manuscript  received  July  8,  1930 


What  May  the  College  Woman  Expect  by 

Way  of  a  Job?' 

By  Roy  N.  Anderson,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Anderson's  study  was  reported  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Association,  the  proceedings  of  which 
appeared  in  the  June  Personnel  Journal. 

Data  regarding  the  placement  of  891  college  women  have  been 
gathered  from  seven  placement  bureaus  located  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  These  women  took  their  training  in  225  colleges,  representing 
the  entire  country. 

They  entered  twenty-eight  different  vocations.  The  median 
salary,  as  well  as  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  for  certain  occupations, 
and  various  age  levels  are  presented  and  comparisons  are  made  with 
the  University  of  Michigan  study,  Earnings  of  Women  iyi  Business  and 
the  Professions.  An  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
business  school  training  in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  college 
course  was  an  advantage.  In  clerical  occupations  women  with  this 
additional  business  school  training  received  on  the  average  SlOO  a  year 
more  than  those  without  it. 


AFTER  four  years  of  mental 
stimulation  in  the  class-rooms 
and  libraries  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  after  four  years  of 
social  life  on  the  campus;  after  four 
years  of  specialized  study  and  contact 
with  keen-minded  individuals — what 
may  a  college  woman  expect  by  way 
of  a  job?  For  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion we  can  only  investigate  the  ex- 
perience of  a  large  number  of  women 
who  have  attended  college  and  are 
gainfully  employed.  Opportunity  to 
study  such  a  group  of  individuals  from 
various  cities  was  afforded  the  writer 
from  the  records  of  placement  agencies 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Bureaus  of  Occupations  for 
furnishing  the  data  for  this  investigation. 


which  specialize  in  securing  jobs  for 
college  graduates.  Facts  were  secured 
regarding  the  type  of  position,  salary, 
age,  amount  of  education  and  college 
attended.  The  cases  number  891, 
furnished  by  these  bureaus:  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Service,  Los  Angeles, 
50  cases;  Women's  Occupational  Bu- 
reau, iMinneapolis,  78;  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  Denver,  80; 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Boston,  127;  Women's  Em- 
ployment Service,  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Pittsburgh,  107;  Central  Branch  Em- 
ployment Bureau,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York  City,  136;  Collegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  Chicago,  313.  In  as 
much  as  these  placement  bureaus  are 
located  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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the  results  might  be  considered  as  a 
fair  sampling  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
All  positions  here  recorded  had  been 
held  for  three  months  or  longer  and 
thus  can  be  considered  as  permanent 
placements.  Temporary  placements 
for  one  or  two  months  or  for  the  sum- 
mer have  been  disregarded.  The  ap- 
pointments to  these  positions  occurred 
between  August  1929  and  March  1930. 
The  women  whose  records  w^ere 
studied  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  225 
educational  institutions  where  they 
pursued  their  collegiate  work  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  country. 
The  m-ajority  (568  or  64  per  cent) 
completed  four  years  in  college,  while 
41  or  4  per  cent  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  one  year  graduate  work. 
Ninety-five  or  11  per  cent  attended 
college  three  years  and  179  or  20  per 
cent  two  years.  Three  attended  one 
year  and  the  remaining  five  did  not 
state  the  number  of  years  spent  in 
college. 

WHAT  IS  THEIR  MARITAL  STATUS? 

This  question  generally  comes  to  the 
fore  whenever  facts  about  women 
gainfully  employed  are  discussed.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  approximately  80 
out  of  100  women  marry  and  follow 
the  vocation  of  homemaker.  Some 
of  these,  however,  may  prefer  an 
additional  vocation  outside  of  the 
home.  Even  if  a  girl  does  marry  she 
is  likely  to  engage  in  an  occupation 
before  marriage.  Among  the  col- 
lege women  the  percentage  who  marry 
is  somewhat  lower.  It  has  been 
variously  reported  as  40  to  60  per 
cent.  But  in  accepting  these  figures 
we   must   consider   when   they   were 


gathered,  because  the  most  recent 
graduates  will  probably  constitute 
the  greatest  number  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  marriage  are  not  as  great 
as  those  who  have  been  out  of  college 
a  number  of  years.^  In  this  group, 
however,  we  find  only  93  or  10  per 
cent  who  are  married,  though  an 
additional  37  or  4  per  cent  are  widowed 
or  divorced.  This  small  figure  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that 
these  women  were  only  recently  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  they  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  or  desire  to 
marry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
or  85  per  cent  are  single  and  the  re- 
maining seven  or  one  per  cent  give 
no  information  regarding  their  marital 
status.  These  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected when  we  examine  the  age  dis- 
tribution in  table  1.  The  median  age 
is  only  24,  which  means  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  women  are  between  18  and 
24  years  of  age. 

WHAT  JOBS  DO  COLLEGE  WOMEN  ENTER? 

If  one  scans  the  long  list  of  occupa- 
tions listed  in  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus, he  will  find  that  women  have  in- 
vaded a  majority  of  these  occupations. 

2  "Study  of  the  marriage  ratio  of  all  the 
Oberlin  Alumnae  shows  that  ultimately  60 
per  cent  of  them  marry.  This  ratio  has 
been  constant  since  1900.  The  same  pro- 
portion of  the  alumnae  of  Vassar,  VVellesley 
and  Smith  marry." — Vocational  stability  of 
Alumni,  L.D.  Hartson,  Personnel  Jour- 
nal, 1928,  vol.  VII,  no.  3.  "In  classes  from 
1893  to  1929,  46.9  per  cent  were  married. 
In  classes  which  have  been  out  of  college 
five  years  or  more,  1893-1924  mclusive, 
54.8  per  cent  have  married,  and  ten  years 
out  of  college,  1893-1919  inclusive,  56  per- 
cent have  married."  Page  203 — Register 
of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
Bulletin  no.  34,  May,  1930. 
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In  fact  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  an 
occupation  in  which  women  are  not 
represented.     But  the  Census  covers 


cational  attainments  of  the  individual. 
In  as  much  as  the  women  in  our  group 
were  college  students,  we  should  expect 


TABLE  1 
Marital  status  and  age 


Single , 

Married 

Widowed,  divorced  or  separated 
Not  stated 

Total 


NUMBER 
OF  CASES 

PER  CENT 

1st 

QUAR- 
TII.E 

MEDIAN 

3rd 

QUAR- 
TILE 

754 
93 

37 

7 

85 

10 

4 

1 

22 
24 

28 

24 
27 
34 

27 
29 
40 

891 

100 

22 

24 

28 

18-53 
20-49 
22-52 

18-53 


TABLE  2 

Types  of  positions  held 


POSITION 


Clerical  groxip: 

Stenographer 

Secretary 

Clerical 

Typist 

Bookkeeper 

Telephone  operator. 


Home  Economics  group: 
Manager  tea  room . . . 

Dietitian 

Matron. 

Companion 

Nursing 


Social  worJ^er. 


NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

193 

21 

145 

16 

114 

13 

29 

3 

21 

2 

9 

1 

511 

56 

50 

6 

31 

3 

17 

2 

5 

i 

5 

h 

108 

12 

78 

9 

Educational  group: 

Teacher 

Education  Administration 
Physical  education 


Miscellaneous: 

Saleswomen 

Laboratory  technician 

Statistician 

Demonstrator 

Librarian 

Editorial  and  Journalism. . 
Publicity  and  Advertising . 

Personnel 

Receptionist 

Cashier 

Executive  secretary 

Miscellaneous  Department 

store 

Unclassified 


Total. 


NUMBER  PEE  CENT 


27 

9 

_5 

41 


25 

16 

15 

17 

15 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

9 

15 

9 

153 


891 


3 
1 

2 

4* 


2 
1 

18i 


100 


the  entire  gamut  of  occupations  and 
no  differentiation  is  made  in  regard  to 
the  positions  held  and  the  age  or  edu- 


to  find  them  gravitating  toward  a  re- 
stricted group  of  occupations.  Their 
distribution  is  shown  in  table  2. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  table 
that  the  range  of  occupations  upon 
which  these  college  women  have 
entered  is  very  restricted.  More  than 
half  (511  or  56  per  cent)  have  followed 
the  beaten  path  and  ahgned  them- 
selves with  clerical  occupations.  The 
next  largest  group  might  be  classified 
as  a  home  economics  group  with  108 
or  12  per  cent  engaged  in  five  different 
types  of  work.  Seventy-eight,  or  nine 
per  cent  have  cast  their  lot  with  social 
welfare  workers.  Only  41  or  5  per 
cent  went  into  the  educational  field. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many 
college  women  enter  this  field  but  the 
reason  so  few  in  this  study  entered 
that  vocation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  placement  bureaus  are  primarily 
interested  in  occupations  other  than 
education.  Such  jobs  are  generally 
secured  through  Teachers'  Employ- 
ment Agencies.  The  remaining  153 
or  18  per  cent  are  engaged  in  thirteen 
other  vocational  activities.  This 
range  of  28  occupations  is  very  meager 
as  compared  with  the  538  different 
occupations  or  occupational  groups 
which  number  women  among  their 
ranks  in  the  1920  Census,  ^^llat  are 
the  reasons  for  this?  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  all  walks  of  life  are 
open  to  college  graduates,  but  we  must 
add  that  all  are  not  acceptable.  The 
jobs  held  by  practically  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  women  listed  in  the  Census 
could  be  ruled  out  immediately;  that 
is,  jobs  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries  and  in  domestic  and 
personal  service  would  not  be  con- 
sidered by  college  graduates.  Another 
reason  for  the  small  range  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  these  women 
have  just  left  college  and  have  prob- 


ably taken  the  first  job  that  came  their 
way.  As  they  mature  they  may 
branch  out  into  more  diversified 
vocational  activities. 

WHAT    SALARIES    DO    COLLEGE    WOMEN 
EARN? 

The  question  of  salary  is  beset  with 
so  many  complexities  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  specific  conclusions,  A 
few  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
situation  are:  age,  sex,  experience, 
education,  size  of  community,  re- 
sponsibility of  the  position  regardless 
of  title,  type  of  employing  firm,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  individual. 

Table  3  shows  the  salaries  of  the 
women  in  several  occupations  regard- 
less of  age  or  experience.  In  order 
that  they  might  be  compared  with 
the  thorough  study  of  the  Earnings  of 
Women  in  Business  and  the  Professions,^ 
by  Elliott  and  Manson,  the  median 
salaries  were  computed.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  in  each  group,  the  quartile 
range  and  the  median  yearly  salary 
are  given.  Salaries  earned  by  women 
in  certain  positions  were  not  tabulated 
since  some  of  the  groups  were  too 
small.  In  certain  other  positions  the 
women  received  room  and  board  in 
addition  to  their  pay  check,  and  since 
the  value  of  these  emoluments  could 
not  be  estimated,  the  figures  have  not 
been  included  in  the  table. 

The  college  girl  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion, In  what  occupational  fields  will 

'  Margaret  Elliott  and  Grace  Manson. 
Earnings  of  Women  in  Business  and  the  Pro- 
fessions. Michigan  Business  Studies,  vol. 
Ill,  no.  1,  September,  1930,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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I  receive  the  most  pay  at  the  begin- 
ning? The  answer  from  this  study 
would  be  teacher,  social  worker  and 
secretary  in  the  order  named.  The 
lowest  beginning  wage  was  received 
by  the  saleswoman.  But  the  number 
of  cases  in  the  teacher  and  saleswoman 
groups  is  too  small  to  have  much 
reliability.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  salaries  reported 
are  those  received  when  they  took 
the  job  and  may  thus  be  considered 


In  comparing  these  two  groups  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  median 
age  for  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  group  is  38  with  approxi- 
mately 14  years  experience.  ^\liile 
the  median  age  for  this  college  group 
is  only  24  years  and  the  number  of 
years  of  experience,  though  not  avail- 
able, would  probably  be  five  years 
or  less. 

If  we  hazard  a  glance  into  the  future 
by  comparing  those  in  Group  I  with 


TABLE  3 
Salaries  earned  in  various  types  of  work 


Stenographer 

Secretary 

Clerical 

Typist 

Bookkeeper 

Teacher* 

Saleswoman 

Social  worker 

Assistant  librarian 

Statistician 

Laboratory  technician. 


GROUP  I — COLLEGE  WOMEN 


Num- 
ber 


193 
142 
112 
29 
19 
21 
24 
67 
15 
15 
14 


1st 
quartile 


$1,155 
1,240 

920 

915 
1,306 
1,520 

936 
1,250 

943 
1,025 
1,216 


Median 


$1,314 
1,400 
1,030 
1,100 
1,355 
1,650 
980 
1,508 
1,106 
1,225 
1,312 


3rd 
quartile 


$1,512 
1,600 
1,225 
1,350 
1,600 
2,020 
1,100 
1,576 
1,225 
1,300 
1,523 


GROrP  II — BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN 


Num- 
ber 


1,029 

539 

352 

25 

752 

279 
39 
29 
14 
35 


1st 
quartile 


.$1,026 

1,310 

1,064 

905 

1,046 

730 
1,388 

862 
1,575 
1,519 


Median 


$1,295 
1,582 
1,264 
1,150 
1,317 

932 
1,650 
1,275 
2,100 

1,842 


3rd 
quartile 


$1,567 
1,887 
1,569 
1,325 
1,595 

1,100 
1,882 
1,938 
2,275 
2,142 


*  The  majority  were  teachers  in  private  schools  and  no  comparable  figures  were  given  in 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  study. 


as  the  minimum.  In  order  to  find 
out  if  the  same  situation  holds  true 
after  several  years'  experience,  we 
might  compare  the  salaries  of  the  col- 
lege group  with  those  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women  who  are 
holding  similar  positions.  The  effect 
of  specialization  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  statisticians  and  laboratory 
technicians  head  the  list  with  social 
workers  ranking  third.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  saleswomen  in 
this  group  again  bring  up  the  rear. 


little  experience  and  those  in  Group 
II  with  about  14  additional  years  of 
experience,  it  would  seem  that  the 
chances  for  increasing  one's  earnings 
in  some  of  these  occupations  is  rather 
limited.  But  we  might  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  as  the 
years  go  on  the  college  group  would 
surpass  the  median  earnings  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
group  and  approach  the  upper  quar- 
tile. If  we  take  into  consideration 
those  individuals  in  Group  II  having 
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had  five  years  of  experience  or  less, 
who  are  more  comparable  to  those  in 
Group  I,  we  find  that  the  median 
salary  they  received  was  only  $1133.^ 
Four  of  the  occupational  groups  in 
this  study  fall  below  this  figure. 
They  are:  clerical,  typist,  saleswoman, 
and  assistant  librarian.  "We  may  con- 
clude that  this  group  as  a  whole 
receives  higher  wages  at  the  start 
than  those  reported  in  the  study  of  the 
Business   and   Professional   Women's 


The  material  presented  in  this  table 
shows  that  the  median  earnings  for 
Group  I  are  higher  than  for  Group  II 
for  all  ages  except  those  over  35  years 
of  age,  but  the  number  of  cases  is  too 
small  in  these  groups  and  also  in  the 
group  ranging  from  15-19  years  of 
age  to  justify  emphatic  conclusions. 
Those  between  20-24  years  of  age 
earn  S145  more  a  year  and  the  quartile 
range  is  smaller.  But  this  comparison 
is  made  regardless  of  the  educational 


TABLE  4 
Salaries  in  relation  to  age 


GROUP  I — COLLEGE  WOMEN 

GROUP  II — BUSINESS  AND  PBOFE88IONAI,  WOMEN* 

AGE 

Number 

1st 
quartile 

Median 

3rd 
quartile 

Number 

1st 
quartile 

Median 

3rd 
quartile 

Mediant 

15-19 

11 

$976 

$1,067 

SI, 150 

87 

S675 

$841 

$1,075 

20-24 

347 

1,027 

1,250 

1,328 

1,427 

864 

1,105 

1,347 

1,377 

25-29 

204 

1,177 

1,368 

1,535 

2,086 

1,098 

1,341 

1,628 

1,544 

30-34 

47 

1,350 

1,564 

1,885 

2,153 

1,271 

1,538 

1,947 

1,792 

35-39 

24 

1,280 

1,523 

1,834 

2,310 

1,295 

1,684 

1,991 

1,892 

40-44 

10 

1,100 

1,300 

1,500 

1,972 

1,378 

1,791 

2,276 

2,031 

45-49 

7 

1,300 

1,500 

1,800 

1,569 

1,359 

1,819 

2,338 

1,956 

*  Op.  cit.,  page  28,  table  XII  (entire  group  14,073). 

t  Op.  cit.,  page  73,  table  XXVIII  (college  graduates  only). 


groups  who  have  been  five  years  or 
less  on  the  job. 

The  relation  between  age  and  earn- 
ings of  the  individuals  in  this  study 
is  compared  in  table  4  with  the  age 
and  earnings  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  groups.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  earnings  increase  with 
age,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point. 
This  is  clearly  shown  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  group. 

*  Op.  cit.,  page  26. 


attainments  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  group.  Let  us 
compare  those  in  Group  I  with  those 
who  have  the  bachelor's  degree. 
These  figures  are  presented  in  the 
last  column  of  table  4.  Here  we  find 
that  the  college  women  for  each  age 
group  in  this  study  receive  lower 
salaries  than  do  the  college  graduates 
in  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  group.  Again,  the  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  experience  which  the  women 
of  the  latter  group  have  had. 
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is  supplementary  training  in  a 
"business  college"  an  advan- 
tage TO  college  WOMExV? 

A  number  of  the  college  graduates 
in  this  investigation  had  attended 
"business  college"  in  addition  to  their 
regular  four  years.  "V\Tiat  advantage 
comes  from  this  additional  training? 
No  doubt  many  arguments  can  be 
assembled  pro  and  con.  The  data  in 
this  study  only  permit  us  to  find  out 
whether  those  who  have  had  business 
college  training  in  addition  to  four 
years  of  college  are  earning  salaries 
higher  than  those  who  have  had  only 
four  years  of  academic  work.  The 
average  earnings  of  142  women  who 
reported  business  training  in  addition 
to  graduation  from  college  was  S1311 
dzS20  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
$336  ±S14,  while  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  167  who  did  not  have  this 
additional  training  was  81212  ±817 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  8332  ± 
$12.  The  earnings  of  the  college 
women  with  this  training  are  higher; 
but  is  this  difference  significant?  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this 
difference  of  899  is  significant  we  must 
compute  the  probable  error  of  the 
difference.  (P.  E.  of  difference  = 
$26).  Such  a  difference  to  be  sig- 
nificant should  be  four  or  five  times 
its  probable  error.  Ninety-nine  dollars 
is  practically  four  times  26  hence  we 
can  be  almost  certain  that  the  differ- 
ence is  significant  and  that  it  does  pay 
financially  for  college  students  to 
secure  business  school  training  in 
addition  to  their  four  year  college 
course.  True,  this  advantage  may 
hold  only  for  individuals  who  are 
just    entering    upon    their    first    job. 


This  observation  is  made  by  the  in- 
vestigators of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women/  who  believe  that 
this  additional  amount  of  salary  is 
soon  lost  when  the  question  of  length 
of  experience  enters  into  the  situation. 
It  is  conceivable  that  certain  types  of 
jobs  may  be  included  in  their  study 
for  which  business  school  training  is 
unnecessary  but  from  the  occupations 
in  which  this  group  of  college  women 
are  engaged  we  have  the  following: 
secretary,  stenographer,  clerical,  tele- 
phone operator  and  clerk,  bookkeeper 
and  accountant.  One  will  agree  that 
business  school  training  would  be  an 
advantage  in  clerical  occupations,  and 
it  is  substantiated  by  the  additional 
salary  received  by  those  having  this 
training. 

conclusions 

The  facts  presented  in  this  study 
can  probably  be  considered  a  fair 
cross  section  of  conditions  which 
college  women  meet  when  they  enter 
occupational  life.  The  data  have 
been  gathered  from  agencies  which 
specialize  in  the  placement  of  college 
women  located  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  academic  training  of  the 
group  is  also  very  widely  distributed. 
More  than  half  had  completed  four 
years  of  college  work.  Three-fourths 
of  them  are  under  29  years  of  age  and 
85  per  cent  are  single.  In  short,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  occupational 
activities  of  college  women  soon  after 
graduation  and  during  the  interim 
between  graduation  and  marriage. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  occupa- 
tions entered  were  confined  primarily 

°  Op.  cit.,  page  90. 
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to  the  clerical  group.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  large  majority  of 
college  women  enter  the  educational 
field.  The  reason  for  such  a  limited 
number  in  this  study  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  educational  positions 
are  secured  directly  through  the  school 
or  agencies  that  speciaHze  in  educa- 
tional positions  exclusively. 

In  general,  we  might  conclude  that 
the  college  women  are  not  in  very  great 
numbers  encroaching  upon  the  occu- 
pational domains  of  men,  but  that 
they  are  more  or  less  following  the 
traditional  occupations  for  women. 
It  was  found  that  the  occupations  in 
which  these  women  engage  constitute 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  fields 
in  which  the  Census  shows  women  to 
be  gainfully  employed.  From  the 
fact  that  50  per  cent  of  these  women 
are  less  than  25  years  of  age  we  can 
safely  say  that  college  graduates  are 
not  very  discriminating  in  regard  to 
the  types  of  jobs  they  enter.  This  is 
probably  their  first  occupational 
undertaking  and  they  are  following 
the  traditional  occupational  highway 
that  so  many  other  women  are  follow- 
ing rather  than  exploring  some  of  the 
interesting  byways,  but  with  age  and 
experience  this  condition  may  change. 

The  beginning  salaries  which  these 
college  women  received  are  consider- 
ably below  the  salaries  received  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  women  who 
have  had  a  college  education,  but  this 


is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  have  had  experience.  In  com- 
paring the  salaries  with  those  of  the 
14,073  Business  and  Professional  wo- 
men of  the  same  age  we  find  that  the 
salaries  are  higher  for  the  group  in  this 
study.  For  those  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  24  it  was  appreciably  so. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that 
training  in  a  business  school  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  collegiate  work  is  a 
financial  asset,  at  least,  in  the  clerical 
occupations.  Those  who  had  taken 
this  additional  training  received  on 
the  average  SlOO  more  per  year  than 
those  without  this  training.  While 
this  might  not  be  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  condition,  the  difference 
was  significant,  and  if  other  subtle 
factors  are  at  work,  it  will  be  revealed 
only  through  individual  case  studies. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  material  available  in  this  study 
and  these  are  the  conditions  which 
the  college  woman  graduate  might 
expect  to  find.  The  material  should 
be  of  value  to  vocational  counselors 
and  college  placement  officers  in  in- 
forming college  women  what  they 
may  expect  on  leaving  the  academic 
halls  for  the  business  world.  Similar 
studies  can  be  made  from  the  records 
of  other  college  placement  bureaus 
and  compared  with  the  facts  found  in 
this  investigation. 

Manuscript  received  April  2,  1931 
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THE    MOOSEHEART    LABORATORY    FOR    CHILD 
RESEARCH 

The  Mooseheart  Laboratory  for  Child 
Research,  established  at  Mooseheart,  Il- 
linois, in  September,  1930,  has  now  formu- 
lated its  plans  and  purposes. 

In  the  conference  of  experts  in  child 
development  held  in  May,  1929  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  in  the  establishment  of  the  labora- 
tory, emphasis  was  placed  on  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  laboratory  was  to  have  two 
general  functions,  one  of  service  to  the  insti- 
tution and  one  of  research  or  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  the  whole  field  of  child  de- 
velopment. As  expressed  bj^  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  aim  is  to  "establish  an  institution  of  a 
national  character,  performing  a  national 
service,  and  having  very  wide  national  con- 
nection." Another  statement  was,  "we 
have  not  established  this  school  just  to 
take  care  of  orphan  children  of  the  Moose 
but  this  school  has  been  established  to  try 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  child  life  of 
America,  including  school,  home,  and  com- 
munity life." 

The  Board  of  Governors  whose  president 
is  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  founder  of 
Mooseheart,  took  the  first  step  in  establish- 
ing the  Laboratory  by  appointing  Dr.  Martin 
L.  Reymert  formerly  head  of  the  department 
of  psychology  of  Wittenberg  College,  as 
Director. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  completed 
the  Laboratory  will  be  housed  in  an  inde- 
pendent building,  part  of  which  is  being 
remodeled  for  occupancy  by  July  1.  An 
appropriation  for  the  coming  year  will 
make  possible  an  enlargement  of  the  staff 
and  provisions  for  a  library  and  for  labora- 
tory equipment. 

The  Child  City  of  Mooseheart  with  ap- 
proximately 1350  supposedly  mentally  and 


physically  normal  children  of  all  ages  offers 
unique  research  possibilities  which  can 
hardly  be  duplicated  anywhere  else.  The 
outstanding  advantage  is  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  over  a  period  of  8  to  18  years 
and  relating  to  one  another,  studies  in  the 
various  fields  of  chUd  development  on  the 
same  group  of  children  who  are  under  con- 
stant 24-hour  control.  In  planning  the 
research  program  the  aim  is  to  make  the 
most  of  this  favorable  situation.  Beginning 
in  the  "Baby  Village,"  longitudinal  studies 
will  be  made  which  can  be  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  graduation  from  high  school. 

A  comprehensive  school  survey  with  the 
aim  of  determining  the  standing  of  the 
Mooseheart  child  compared  to  national 
norms  was  begun  in  October  and  is  now 
nearing  completion.  The  measures  in- 
cluded are  tests  of  general  intelligence,  tests 
of  mechanical  aptitude  and  ability,  per- 
sonality tests,  sensory  tests,  and  achieve- 
ment in  school  subjects.  These  will  cover 
the  whole  range  of  children  from  the  pre- 
school child  to  the  senior  in  high  school. 
The  results  should  be  in  monograph  form 
soon. 

All  files  of  permanent  records  and  other 
information  are  being  studied  with  a  view 
toward  revision  and  reorganization  so  as 
to  make  them  readily  available  and  more 
serviceable  both  to  the  Laboratory  and  to 
other  individuals  concerned  with  the  care 
and  training  of  the  children. 

A  follow-up  study  of  all  Mooseheart  gradu- 
ates by  questionnaire  shows,  in  general,  a 
normal  standing  of  both  boys  and  girls  in 
regard  to  their  present  positions,  salary, 
etc.  An  unexpectedly  large  percentage  of 
the  graduates  have  continued  their  school- 
ing in  college  or  normal  school.  This  fol- 
low-up work  will  be  continued  and  e.xtended, 
to  make  it  directly  serviceable  to  the  gradu- 
ates and  to  gather  more  definite  and  more 
reliable  data  about  them. 
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A  general  survey  of  Mooseheart  house- 
mothers, including  a  job-analysis,  is  nearing 
completion.  This  study  may  stimulate 
the  eventual  establishment  at  Mooseheart 
of  a  national  school  for  matrons  and  proctors 
with  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  of 
study.  With  its  natural  lal)oratory  Moose- 
heart seems  ideally  adapted  for  such  a 
school. 

A  thoroughgoing  study  of  problem  chil- 
dren, such  as  are  found  in  a  normal  com- 
munity, has  been  under  way  since  October. 
The  continuance  of  this  study  will  be  a  main 
consideration  in  the  work  of  the  Labora- 
tory and  will  be  participated  in  by  a  clinical 
psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  worker 
and  possibly  others  such  as  a  physician  and 
a  nutrition  expert.  Some  of  this  work  will 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago. 

A  related  project  is  the  development  of 
two  mental  hygiene  cottages  or  "Social 
Sanitaria"  as  they  have  been  called.  The 
experiment  will  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
administration  and  laboratory.  A  selected 
graduate  student  will  be  put  in  charge 
of  each  cottage  to  act  as  "big  brother"  or 
"sister."  Various  methods  and  techniques 
for  facilitating  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
education of  a  problem  child  under  such 
conditions  are  being  worked  out,  some 
general  ideas  underlying  this  experiment 
being  proper  education,  beneficial  environ- 
mental influence,  and  influence  of  associates 
with  stable  personalities,  instead  of  tradi- 
tional measures  of  punishment.  Ultimately 
this  study  should  result  in  some  principles 
regarding  factors  to  be  considered  in  cottage 
placement. 

Since  musical  education  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  Mooseheart 
children,  each  one  being  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  from  a  considerable  variety 
of  musical  instruction,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, a  detailed  study  of  this  field 
is  in  progress.  The  Seashore  tests  and  the 
Kwalwasser-Dykemaare  being  used  together 
with  other  measures  to  find  the  various  re- 
lationships in  regard  to  native  and  acquired 
musical  ability,  through  repeated  measure- 
ments over  a  period  of  years. 

An  intensive  personnel  study  with  a  view 
to  proper  classification  in  the  high  school 


and  proper  placement  in  vocational  work, 
as  well  as  cottage  placement,  has  been  un- 
dertaken with  all  pupils  now  in  the  8th 
grade.  This  involves  provision  for  retesting 
and  reclassification  semi-annually  until 
graduation,  and  should  offer  important  data 
in  regard  to  the  various  factors  leading  to 
success  in  academic  and  vocational  high 
school  training.  With  continuous  revision 
and  intensification  it  will  constitute  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  procedure  of 
guidance  in  development,  and  of  organized 
child  care  and  training. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  vitamins  on  dental 
conditions  has  been  carried  on  at  Moose- 
heart through  a  grant  from  the  Otho  Sprague 
foundation  and  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Milton  Hanke.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  continued  over  an  extended  period 
so  as  to  determine  long  time  effects. 

Studies  in  nutrition  will  be  started  during 
the  summer  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  A.  J. 
Carlson,  physiologist,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  these  studies  use  will  be 
made  of  the  excellent  X-Ray  equipment  in 
the  hospital.  Nutrition  studies  of  various 
kinds  will  be  an  important  phase  of  the  long 
time  research  program. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  motion  pictures 
on  attitudes  of  children  with  particular 
reference  to  the  persistence  and  cumulative 
nature  of  these  effects  is  being  undertaken 
in  cooperation  with  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  study,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  studies,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  the  seed  for  a  larger  research  program 
and  in  this  case  will  grow  into  an  extensive 
research  on  children's  attitudes,  their  de- 
velopment, fluctuation,  etc. 

In  general,  the  plan  is  to  motivate  the 
carrying  on  of  longitudinal  studies  on  the 
growing  child  over  a  period  of  ten  years  or 
more,  beginning  with  the  infants  and  pre- 
school children  in  the  "baby  village"  and 
measuring  and  studying  them  until  they 
graduate.  Such  research  in  the  course  of 
time  should  afford  an  opportunitj-  for  re- 
scrutinizing  the  accumulated  data  and  theo- 
ries in  almost  all  lines  of  child  development. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  members  of  the 
1929  conference  and  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  an  Advisory 
Council  is  being  established  as  a  means  of 
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keeping  in  touch  with  other  research  centers 
and  of  coordinating  research  in  the  various 
fields  related  to  child  development.  Such 
a  Council  should  make  it  possible  to  keep 
the  emphasis  in  each  field  on  the  particular 
problems  which  require  research  and  which 
are  of  interest,  and  also  to  keep  the  whole 
program  balanced  and  not  permit  it  to  gravi- 
tate toward  any  special  field.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Council 
at  Mooseheart  there  will  be  held  a  conference 
on  child  development,  care,  and  training, 
to  which  interested  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals will  be  invited. 

Close  connections  are  rapidly  being  es- 
tablished with  universities  and  other  re- 
search centers  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  child.  Fellowships, 
perhaps  mainly  in  the  form  of  maintenance 
and  other  encouragements,  will  be  offered 
to  faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
from  such  research  centers.  During  this 
summer  a  number  of  graduate  students  and 
candidates  for  the  doctorate  are  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Laboratory. 

SAFETY  IN  MINES 

The  beneficial  results  of  a  campaign  for 
safety  in  the  mines  are  described  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety 
Association  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation  by  its 
representative  in  that  association,  Mr. 
Frank  Morrison  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  During  the  past  year  medals 
were  awarded  to  fifteen  men  for  heroic  acts 
at  times  of  grave  emergency,  and  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  eighteen  companies  for 
highly  meritorious  safety  records.  Many 
new  councils  and  chapters  of  the  Safety 
Association  have  been  established  and  old 
chapters  vitalized.  At  present  there  are 
seventy-three  chapters  active  in  the  mining, 
metallurgical,  petroleum  and  phosphate 
industries.  Through  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  the  sum  of  S7850  is  available  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  work  beginning  July 
1,  1931. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  CONDUCTS  SUR- 
VEY OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  HAVEN 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  now  con- 
ducting a  local  survey  of  unemployment  in 


New  Haven  which  is  designed  to  ascertain 
the  present  amount  and  character  of  unem- 
plo\Tnent  in  that  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  as  a  field  experiment  in  a  larger  study 
of  methods  of  unemplo\Tnent  enumeration. 
The  study  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Margaret  H.  Hogg  and  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin  of  the  Foundation's  Department  of 
Statistics.  Xew  Haven  was  selected  as  the 
location  for  this  field  study  because  of  the 
active  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Yale 
Institute  of  Human  Relations  and  the  Xew 
Haven  Citizen's  Committee  on  Emplo\Tnent. 
The  headquarters  of  the  study  are  at  the 
Yale  Institute.  A  force  of  sixteen  field 
workers  is  employed  in  canvassing  a  true 
random  sample  of  about  2,000  families. 
Investigation  was  begun  on  May  18.  It  is 
expected  that  less  than  four  weeks  will  be 
required  for  the  careful  interviewing  of  the 
selected  families,  and  tabulation  of  the  more 
important  items  of  information  will  be  made 
immediately  upon  completion  of  the  field 
work. 

The  numerical  results  of  the  study  will  be 
made  available  promptly  to  those  in  charge 
of  local  unemplojTnent  and  relief  measures. 
The  more  detailed  study  of  the  results  will 
become  the  basis  for  recommendations  con- 
cerning accurate  and  practical  methods  of 
measuring  unemplojTnent  periodically  in 
any  city.  These  recommendations  will 
cover  such  topics,  of  major  importance  in 
any  unemploj-ment  survey,  as  the  following: 

1 .  How  much  and    what    information 

shall  be  sought? 

2.  How  shall  questions  be  formulated? 

3.  What  sort  of  investigators  shall  be 

used? 

4.  In  what  form  and  detail  shall    an- 

swers be  calculated? 

5.  How  shall  the  rate  of  unemployment 

be  calculated? 

6.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  population 

is  canvassed,  how  shall  the  portion 
be  selected? 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  points, 
there  is  wide  range  of  choice,  and  the  de- 
cisions made  have  important  effect  on  re- 
s\ilts  obtained.  Frequently  results  can  be 
interpreted  only  with  great  uncertainty 
because  of  the  methods  adopted,  and  when 
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two  surveys  use  entirely  sound  but  different 
methods,  the  results  cannot  be  compared 
directly,  and  sometimes  not  with  safety  at 
all.  Reliance  is  being  placed  in  the  New 
Haven  study  on  a  small  sample  scientifically 
selected,  in  the  belief  that  greater  efficiency 
will  be  obtained  by  spending  more  of  avail- 
able funds  for  carefully  chosen  investiga- 
tors, and  more  detail  of  information  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  complete  population 
or  a  large  sample  were  investigated. 

As  a  result  of  the  complete  studj^,  a  report 
evaluating  methods  of  local  surveys  of  un- 
emplojTnent  is  planned,  which  will  discuss 
alternative  methods  and  suggest  standard 
schedules  and  tabulation  forms  for  inquiries 
of  different  degrees  of  intensity.  This  pres- 
entation of  methods,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove 
of  considerable  value  in  future  surveys.  It 
should  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of 
results,  and  should  result  in  saving  much 
time  of  investigators  in  preparing  for  field 
work  and  determining  the  manner  of  analy- 
sis and  presentation  of  data  obtained.  It 
should  also  result  in  greatly  increasing  the 
comparability  of  the  findings  of  unemploy- 
ment surveys  made  in  different  places. 

An  extended  schedule  has  been  used  in 
obtaining  information  concerning  families 
in  the  New  Haven  study,  in  order  to  test  the 
practicability  of  many  questions  which 
might  be  desired  in  such  an  inquiry.  As  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  staff 
of  field  investigators  has  been  selected  from 
persons  living  in  New  Haven. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WOMEX 
GRADUATES 

According  to  a  recent  occupational  survey 
of  women  graduates  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  made  by  Ann  Brewington,  the 
three  most  common  types  of  positions  held 
are  secretarial,  teaching,  and  managerial. 
Secretarial  work  is  most  common  as  a  first 
position,  while  teaching  is  the  most  common 
type  of  work  in  present  positions.  Those 
who  are  quite  young  at  graduation  tend  to 
do  secretarial  work  at  the  beginning  and  to 
leave  it  as  they  mature  in  age  and  exi)erience. 
Not  until  a  woman  has  some  experience  is 
she  likely  to  hold  a  managerial  or  research 
position  involving  much   responsibility. 


A  majority  of  the  women  work  in  Chicago 
at  all  times,  but  the  tendency  is  to  move 
away  from  the  city  after  the  first  position, 
perhaps  because  secretarial  positions  are 
numerous  in  Chicago,  while  teaching  and 
other  types  of  work  are  relatively  more  nu- 
merous elsewhere. 

Earnings  are  related  to  amount  of  ex- 
perience, amount  of  education,  type  of  work, 
and  age.  There  is  no  apparent  relationship 
between  length  of  service  with  a  firm  and 
increase  in  salary.  Earnings  on  first  posi- 
tions are  lower  than  those  on  present  posi- 
tions. The  increase  of  approximately  ?500 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  salarj^  range  of  teach- 
ers and  secretaries  on  first  and  present  posi- 
tions indicates  that  (1)  beginning  salaries 
are  much  higher  at  present  than  formerly, 
and  that  (2)  those  who  received  the  lower 
salaries  have  either  ceased  earning  or  have 
received  substantial  increases. 

No  statements  can  be  made  regarding 
changes  in  type  of  work,  except  that  such 
changes  are  usually  accompanied  by  increase 
in  salary. 

Unemploj'ment  is  negligible,  since  in  a 
majority  of  instances  no  time  was  lost  be- 
tween positions,  and  a  high  percentage  of 
the  intervals  of  unemployment  which  did 
occur  is  explained  as  the  period  between 
school  sessions,  or  as  time  allotted  to  study. 

TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
announces  that  Dr.  Esther  Lloyd-Jones, 
author  of  Student  Personnel  Work  at  North- 
western University  (Harper's)  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  in  educational 
and  social  guidance  of  women  for  the  year 
1931-32.  Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  graduated  from 
Northwestern  Universit}',  took  her  graduate 
work  in  Teachers  College,  and  served  for 
two  years  as  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel  in  charge  of  personnel  for 
women  in  her  alma  mater.  She  completed 
her  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Teachers  College  in  1929,  and  was 
part  time  lecturer  there  in  the  guidance 
field  in  1928-30.  At  present  she  is  associ- 
ated with  the  central  committee  on  person- 
nel of  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
in  charge  of  studies  relating  to  personal 
development  of  college  students. 
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The  catalogue  of  Teachers  College  for 
1931-32  announces  that  the  department  of 
educational  and  social  guidance  of  women 
has  added  courses  in  field  work  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  work  as  deans  of 
women  in  colleges  and  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions and  as  advisers  of  girls  in  high 
schools.  The  courses  as  listed  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  actual  experience  in  some  phase 
of  counseling  or  administration. 

ANTIOCH   COLLEGE 

Henry  S.  Dennison  of  the  Dennison  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Framingham,  Mass- 
achusetts, was  co-speaker  with  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  president  of  Antioch,  at  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  conference  of  the  Antioch 
College  "field  faculty" — representatives  of 
175  firms  employing  Antioch  cooperative 
students — which  was  held  on  Saturday, 
May  9,  on  the  campus  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  This  convocation  of  the  field  faculty, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  was  part  of  a  celebration 
which  marks  the  end  of  ten  years  of  active 
participation  of  leaders  in  industry  in  An- 
tioch's  combination  of  the  practical  and 
liberal  aspects  of  education. 

Mr.  Dennison,  who  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Antioch  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
college  ten  years  ago,  spoke  on  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Organization  Engineering."  He 
stated  that  managers  of  human  beings,  like 
electrical  engineers,  should  aim  to  align 
their  human  forces  so  that  they  act  with 
the  least  friction  in  the  desired  direction. 
For  this  purpose,  organization  within  the 
industry  should  be  fitted  to  the  particular 


task  to  be  done, — planned  in  adjustment  to 
the  external  environment  and  the  type  of 
workers.  Mr.  Dennison  stressed  the  need 
for  co-ordination  between  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  the  danger  of  water-tight  divi- 
sion between  them.  He  concluded  his  dis- 
cussion with  a  warning  against  rigidity  of 
organization.  "Rigidity  is  a  disease  which 
is  most  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  an  industrial 
organization.  Continuous  reorganization 
in  adjustment  to  environment  is  necessary." 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  in  his  talk  on  "Co- 
operation in  the  Next  Decade" — that  is,  the 
future  of  the  co-operative  plan  at  Antioch — 
indicated  that  it  could  adapt  to  either  of  two 
tendencies  in  the  modern  world:  either 
toward  wide  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
mechanical  progress,  or  toward  concentra- 
tion of  them  in  a  few  hands,  with  great  in- 
crease of  unemployment  and  poverty.  The 
college  will  attempt  to  train  students  to 
follow  the  first  course,  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
as  builders  of  a  new  industrial  order. 

FORTHCOMING   MEETINGS 

August  23-29.  Second  Triennial  Congress, 
International  Industrial  Relations  Asso- 
ciation (I.  R.  I.).     The  Hague,  Holland. 

August  26-29.  Silver  Bay  Industrial  Con- 
ference. National  Council  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Silver  Bay,  New  York. 

September  9-17.  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Mos- 
cow, U.  S.  S.  R. 

September  10-12.  Annual  Meeting,  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  Toronto, 
Canada. 
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The  Problem  of  Unemployment.  By  Paul 
H.  Douglas  and  Aaron  Director.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  xix  +  505  pp., 
$3.50. 


Unemployment  Insurance  in  Great 
Britain.  By  Mary  Barnett  Gilson.  New- 
York:  Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
1931,  xiii  +  560  pp.,  S5.00. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  S.  Cowdrick,  Industrial  Engineer,  New  York 


For  a  year  or  more  students  of  unemploy- 
ment problems  have  looked  with  hopeful 
expectancy  toward  a  research  project  being 
conducted  at  Swarthmore  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  financed 
by  an  anonymous  donor.  The  immediate 
task  laid  upon  Professor  Douglas  and  his 
associate,  Aaron  Director,  was  a  prelimi- 
nary and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  unemployment,  its  causes  and  ex- 
tent, and  the  possible  methods  of  preven- 
tion or  relief.  Their  report,  published  un- 
der the  title  The  Problem  of  Unetnployment, 
is  an  impressive  mobilization  of  facts  and 
statistics,  and  a  painstaking  analysis  of 
economic  theories. 

Professor  Douglas  first  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  of  unemployment.  With 
too  much  intellectual  honesty  to  claim  ab- 
solute accuracy  for  any  method  of  measure- 
ment, he  nevertheless  reviews  the  most 
widely  accepted  indexes  and  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  ratio  of  gross 
unemployment  in  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation, mining,  and  construction  industries 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1897  to  1926, 
was  approximately  10  per  cent.  This  pro- 
portion, he  believes,  varies  from  about  6 
per  cent  in  the  most  prosperous  peace-time 
years  to  about  20  per  cent  in  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression. 

In  discussing  the  causes  and  possible 
preventives  of  unemployment  the  authors 
follow  the  usual  grouping:  seasonal  unem- 


ployment, technological  unemployment, 
and  cyclical  unemployment.  In  attacking 
the  controversial  question  of  technological 
unemployment.  Professor  Douglas  makes  an 
elaborate  analysis  which  seems  to  lead  hira 
a  long  v/ay  toward  the  conclusion  formerly 
reached  by  some  of  the  orthodox  economists : 
that  as  a  premanent  thing  unemployment 
caused  by  improving  the  processes  of  creat- 
ing goods  is  an  impossibility.  Having  made 
this  friendly  gesture  toward  orthodoxy, 
however,  Professor  Douglas  goes  ahead  with 
a  convincing  argument  to  show  that  much 
temporary  technological  unemployment 
may  exist,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
assurance  of  absorption  of  labor  supply  in 
the  long  run,  much  suffering  in  the  "short 
run"  may  accrue  to  displaced  workers. 

The  authors  analyze  the  suggested  meth- 
ods of  unemployment  prevention,  including 
long-range  planning  of  public  works  and  the 
various  expedients  for  regularization  which 
have  been  tried  out  or  proposed  within  pri- 
vate industry.  They  find  much  that  is  of 
value  in  these  measures,  but  conclude  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  results  that  can  be 
secured.  Therefore  they  favor  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Moreover,  they  think  un- 
employment insurance  must  come  at  least 
partially  through  legislation.  Specially, 
Dr.  Douglas  advances  the  outline  for  un- 
employment legislation  which  he  has  pro- 
posed on  previous  occasions.  This  plan 
differs  from  the  bill  advocated  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Commons  and  the  Association  for  Labor 
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Legislation  mainly  in  that  it  would  divide 
the  expense  between  employers  and  workers 
instead  of  laying  it  exclusively  upon  the 
former. 

In  his  preface  to  the  book,  President 
Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore  urges  con- 
tinuous fundamental  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment.     He  adds: 

"Such  a  study  would  be  useless  unless  it 
could  be  continued  through  a  period  of 
years.  With  that  assurance  there  seems  to 
be  a  hope  of  definite  and  practical  results. 
If  the  necessary  funds  to  support  it  are 
forthcoming,  the  research  will  be  under- 
taken at  Swarthmore;  if  they  are  not,  it 
is  our  hope  that  Professor  Douglas'  incisive 
statement  of  the  problem  will  stimulate  the 
undertaking  of  a  similar  study  elsewhere." 

Miss  Gilson's  treatise  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  in  Great  Britain  is  the  second 
published  report  evolved  in  the  world-wide 
study  of  unemployment  being  conducted  by 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  The 
first  volmne,  which  appeared  in  1930,  was 
Unemployment  Benefits  in  the  United  States 
by  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  in  collaboration  with 
Jeanne  C.  Barber,  Mary  B.  Gilson  and 
Margaret  L.  Strecker.  Volumes  dealing 
with  unemployment  insurance  in  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  Germany  are  in  prep- 
aration. 

In  gathering  material  Miss  Gilson  spent 
practically  the  entire  year  1929  in  England 
and  at  Geneva,  studying  at  first-hand  the 
baffling  problems  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish unemployment  situation.  She  visited 
factories,  talked  with  employers  and  work- 
people, interviewed  politicians,  publicists 
and  educators,  and  digested  the  immense 
mass  of  statistical  and  factual  data  that  has 
accumulated  since  the  enactment  of  the 
original  law  in  1911.  The  result  is  a  report 
which  in  scope  and  magnitude  far  exceeds 
the  modest  limits  indicated  by  its  title. 
Miss  Gilson's  book  is,  in  fact,  an  encyclo- 
paedic treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  un- 
employment in  Great  Britain,  its  causes 
and  its  social,  economic,  and  political  conse- 
quences. 

An  opening  chapter  outlines  the  post- 
war industrial  situation  and  attempts  both 
to  measure  the  extent  of  unemployment  and 
to  classify  it  as  between  industries  and  be- 


tween sections.  The  author  finds  that  the 
unemployment  problem  "is  not  a  general 
one  affecting  all  industries,  all  areas,  and 
all  workpeople  equally.  It  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  industries  and  falls  mainly  upon 
one-third  of  the  insured  population.  The 
industries  most  affected  are  the  old,  stable 
export  industries." 

Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  various  relief  measures,  the  evo- 
lution of  compulsory  state  unemployment 
insurance,  and  the  experience — financial, 
social  and  industrial — which  has  been  built 
up  during  the  administration  of  the  various 
laws. 

In  a  final  section  entitled  "Summary  and 
Conclusions"  Miss  Gilson  lists  various 
points  in  which  British  experience  may  be 
of  use  to  the  United  States,  if  and  when  it  is 
found  expedient  to  adopt  public  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  this  country. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  British 
experiment,  she  finds: 

"The  immediate  prospect  for  the  pres- 
ent system  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
Great  Britain  is  not  bright.  To  the  con- 
tinuous volume  of  unemployment  of  the 
post-war  period  has  been  added  the  enforced 
idleness  due  to  a  world-wide  depression. 
At  the  beginning  of  1931  the  insured  un- 
employed in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  numbered  2,662,842,  the  highest 
figure  since  the  scheme  was  inaugurated. 

"The  unemployment  insurance  fund  has 
attained  the  largest  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  the  Exchequer  in  its  history  and  the  debt 
is  steadily  mounting 

"But  the  unfavorable  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish system  of  unemplojTnent  insurance  since 
the  war  and  its  present  patchwork  condition 
have  caused  very  little  loss  of  faith  in  the 
principle  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  generally  held  by  the  closest 
observers  of  the  scheme  that  but  for  its  op- 
eration these  depressing  years  would  have 
caused  far  greater  distress  than  has  been 
experienced 

"The  informed  critic  realizes  that  but 
for  the  unemplojTnent  insurance  scheme, 
the  nation  would  have  been  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  poor  law  and  private 
charity  for  the  relief  of  distress  due  to  in- 
voluntary idleness  during  the  trying  post- 
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war  period.  What  might  have  happened  in 
that  situation  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
subject  for  speculation." 

In  the  technique  of  its  authorship  the 
book  shows  evidence  of  mature  scholarship 
and  painstaking  research.  The  editorial 
work  and  the  mechanical  format  are  up  to 


the  high  standard  set  by  recent  publications 
of  Industrial  Relations  Counselors.  Par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  unemployment  in- 
surance is  more  than  ever  a  political  and 
industrial  issue  of  first  magnitude  in  Great 
Britain,  the  book  should  prove  distinctly 
useful  to  students  in  America  and  abroad. 


WAGE  SETTING  AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 

Wages:  A  Means  op  Testing  Their  Adequacy.     By  Morris  E.  Leeds  and  C.  Canby 
Balderston.     Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  1931,  xi  -|-  79  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Garret  L.  Bergen,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


This  monograph  outlines  a  technique  for 
checking  the  suflficiency  of  a  companj^'s  wage 
policy  and  practice.  Leeds  and  Northrup 
Company  of  Philadelphia  provided  the  re- 
search data.  The  "bottom  level  of  health 
and  decency  below  which  a  family  cannot 
go  without  danger  of  physical  and  moral 
deterioration"  was  chosen  as  the  criterion. 
Maintenance  budgets,  graduated  according 
to  family  size,  were  then  calculated  to  ex- 
press this  bottom  level  in  terms  of  dollar 
requirements  in  Philadelphia.  These  bud- 
gets were,  of  course,  based  on  the  tastes  and 
requirements  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  and  are  not  applicable  to  clerical 
employees.  For  example,  the  maintenance 
budget  of  a  family,  comprising  man,  wife 
and  one  child  was  set  at  $1452.41.  The  next 
step  was  to  determine  statistically  the  ages 
of  the  typical  Leeds  and  Northrup  employee 
when  each  increase  in  size  of  family  occurs, 
and  to  translate  budgets  developed  for 
these  varying  ages  into  budgets  for  varying 
lengths  of  service.  It  was  found  that  the 
typical  employee  is  hired  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen (service  before  this  age  is  ignored  as 
being  of  a  training  nature),   marries  after 


seven  and  a  half  years  of  service,  has  his 
first  child  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  j'ear  and 
his  third  child  when  he  has  been  employed 
fifteen  j-ears.  Budgets  expressed  in  terms 
of  these  ages  and  lengths  of  service  thus 
provide  the  "measuring  sticks"  for  use  in 
checking  the  adequacy  of  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  each  employee  of  more  than  one 
year's  service.  Individuals  with  earnings 
below  their  respective  age  and  service  bud- 
gets are  thus  spotted  for  special  considera- 
tion. The  budgets  can  also  be  used  to  com- 
pare the  actual  wage  history  of  a  given  em- 
ployee with  the  maintenance  requirements 
of  the  typical  worker  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  comparison  is  indicative  of 
the  trend  of  earnings  under  the  company's 
promotion  policy.  Obviously,  the  actual 
figures  and  results  here  presented  cannot  be 
applied  directly  to  another  company  since 
they  are  based  on  the  experience  of  a  single 
organization  in  a  specialized  industry. 
However,  the  work  is  of  value  in  demon- 
strating a  not  too  costly  technique  which 
any  company  can  use  easily  as  an  additional 
approach  to  its  periodic  payroll  audit. 
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PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN  ENGINEERING 


Restriction  of  Output  Amoxg  Unorgan- 
ized Workers.  By  Stanley  B.  Mathew- 
son.  With  chapters  by  William  M. 
Leiserson,  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  and  Henry 


S.  Dennison.     New  York:  Viking  Press, 
1931,  X  +  212  pp.,  $3.00. 
Organization  Engineering.    By  Henry  S. 
Dennison.     New     York:     McGraw-Hill, 
1931,  viii  +  204  pp.,  $2.50. 


Reviewed  by  John  J.  Furia,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  at  Manhattan 
College,  and  Consulting  Industrial  Engineer,  New  York  City 


These  two  books  have  many  common 
characteristics.  Mr.  Mathewson  has  shown 
conclusively  that  there  is  very  definite  "re- 
striction of  output  among  unorganized  work- 
ers"; and  Mr.  Dennison  that  organization 
is  a  task  requiring  the  training  and  tech- 
nique of  engineering .  We  need  more  such 
books  in  these  days  of  underconsumption. 
Both  are  replete  with  implications  for  ac- 
tion, as  preventive  medicine  and  as  cure 
for  the  business  and  industrial  ailments 
from  which  we  are  suffering  today.  These 
books  are,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  type 
that  causes  annoyance  to  the  reader  if  he 
is  interrupted  while  absorbed  in  them  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  of  the  type 
that  is  put  on  the  bookshelf  after  a  first 
reading. 

Mr.  Mathewson  has  undertaken  and  di- 
rected a  research,  employing  largely  the 
techniques  of  "disguised  interviews, ' '  which 
lies  in  a  field  that  is  bound  to  develop 
valuable  data  and  conclusions  on  personnel 
theory  and  practice.  These  are  difficult 
techniques — treacherous  ones  in  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  person,  particularly  because 
of  the  almost  inevitable  unconscious  bias 
on  the  part  of  the  interviewers.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Mathewson  did  not  discuss 
his  techniques  and  evaluate  them  in  greater 
detail.  The  very  fact  that  positive  data 
of  such  large  volume  were  secured  is  evi- 
dence that  the  author  and  his  staff  possessed 
unusual  facility  in  these  techniques.  The 
data  are  particularly  convincing  because 
almost  any  reader  can  add  similar  data  from 
his  own  personal  experiences,  regardless  of 
whether  "he  sits  on  the  worker  or  manager 
side  of  the  industrial  fence." 

The  field  explored  is  practically  virgin. 
Writers  who  have  investigated  restriction, 
or  written  about  it  without  investigation. 


have  confined  their  studies  almost  exclu- 
sively to  trade  union  policy  and  practice. 
If  Mr.  Mathewson  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing further  than  to  erase  the  false  notion 
that  restriction  of  output  is  an  activity 
found  principally  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  his  research  would  have  been  on  this 
score  alone  a  valuable  contribution.  His 
discovery  of  the  forces  at  work  and  of  the 
methods  used,  elevates  the  study  to  the 
first  rank  and  gives  food  for  thought  alike  to 
the  worker  and  the  manager,  the  sociol- 
ogist, and  the  economist. 

The  data  are  given  in  full  by  Mr. 
Mathewson,  with  classified  comments.  The 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  disclosed, 
and  other  interpretations  of  the  significance 
of  the  survey,  are  ably  discussed  in  conclud- 
ing individual  chapters  by  Professor  Leiser- 
son, an  economist;  Mr.  Dennison,  a  manu- 
facturer; and  President  Morgan  of  Antioch 
College. 

W^ith  the  interpretations  of  Professor 
Leiserson  the  reviewer  cannot  agree  in  full, 
largely  because  he  cannot  accept  the  theory 
that  labor  is  a  commodity,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  Professor  Leiserson's  dis- 
cussion structure  rests,  and  which  is  indi- 
cated in  the  passage:  "Since  the  laborer  is 
bound  to  limit  his  output  to  prevent  de- 
moralization of  his  market  in  the  same  way 
as  businesses  do,  why  not  frankly  recog- 
nize the  fact,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  open 
business  negotiation?" 

Mr.  Dennison's  chapter  might  well  be 
quoted  in  full  in  a  review  of  this  book. 
Each  sentence  "hits  the  bull's  eye"  squarely 
in  the  center.  Throughout  we  find  sound 
philosophy  with  specific  implications  for 
sound  practice,  out  of  the  background  of 
his  rich  experience.  Mr.  Dennison  strikes  a 
keynote  when  he  says:  ".    .    .  Success  is 
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more  likely  to  attend  upon  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  causes  of  restriction  than  upon  at- 
tempts more  directly  to  check  restriction 
itself.  .  .  .  Eventually  to  solve  the  ulti- 
mate problem  arising  from  the  need  of 
setting  standards  (and  rates)  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  work  laboratory  as  we 
now  have  a  chemical  laboratory." 

President  Morgan  points  out  forcibly 
that  "restriction  of  output  is  a  social  phe- 
nomenon of  very  large  importance  permeat- 
ing many  phases  of  our  industrial  life." 
He  surveys  Mr.  Mathewson's  study  with 
a  critical  eye  when  he  concludes  that:  "To 
a  large  extent  the  report  ignores  such  cases 
as  laziness  or  resistance  to  meeting  imposed 
standards  of  quality  or  quantity — cases 
which  cannot  be  so  readily  justified;"  and 
he  elaborates  on  this  theme  from  his  own 
experiences. 

If  Mr.  Dennison's  book  were  a  "sound 
movie,"  a  critic  might  state  that  it  begins 
with  a  theme  song  whose  melody  can  be 
heard  in  the  background  from  beginning  to 
end.  Its  chorus  is:  "To  understand  fully 
the  nature  of  the  men  and  women  in  a 
working  group,  and  to  relate  them  to  each 
other  and  to  organization  as  a  whole  in 
such  ways  that  quite  literally  they  'work 
with  a  will'  is  a  task  demanding  powers  of 
analysis,  sympathy,  and  imagination.  At- 
tention must  focus  upon  causes  and  effects 


in  the  field  of  human  behavior.  Effective 
action  must  be  founded  in  an  inclusive  and 
sympathetic  but  nevertheless  accurate,  de- 
tached and  scientific  appreciation  of  human 
nature.  Hence  it  is  here  regarded  as  a  task 
requiring  the  training  and  technique  of  an 
engineer." 

This  thought  is  developed  by  many  an- 
alogies between  human  and  technical  en- 
gineering. For  example:  "As  in  electrical 
engineering  we  organize  a  field  of  electrical 
forces  and  resistances  by  arranging  them 
into  a  structure  of  maximum  usefulness,  so 
in  organization  engineering  we  must  seek  to 
arrange  a  field  of  human  forces  and  resist- 
ances— human  motives,  purposes,  feelings, 
knowledges,  and  abilities — so  that  they  in- 
terwork  for  maximum  usefulness." 

The  book  should  perhaps  have  been  given 
a  title  which  would  show  more  specifically 
that  it  deals  with  the  "personnel  problem" 
exclusively  and  indicate  the  author's  psy- 
chological approach  to  the  "task  requiring 
the  training  and  technique  of  an  engineer." 
The  author's  apology  in  the  preface  that 
".  .  .  There  are  many  books  already  in 
print  covering  the  separate  problems  of 
organization  engineering"  is  characteristic 
Dennison  modesty.  Mr.  Dennison's  psy- 
chological approach  with  engineering  tech- 
nique is  the  opening  up  of  a  new  area  in  or- 
ganization discussion. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  ACADEMIC  INERTIA 

University  Education  for  Business.    By  James  H.  S.  Bossard  and   J.  Frederic  Dew- 
hurst.     Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  1931,  590  pp.,  $5.00 

Reviewed  by  G.  Rowland  Collins,  New  York  University 


"The  time  is  past  when  a  j'outh  is  ini- 
tiated into  business  by  sweeping  out  the 
office  ....  America  sincerely  believes  in 
economic  education."  So  wrote  that  keen- 
eyed  foreign  observer,  Andr6  Siegfried,  in 
1927. 

How  often  it  remains  for  a  detached  ob- 
server to  point  out  an  educational  trend! 
It  is  easy  for  the  conservative  American 
educator  to  busy  himself  burrowing  in  the 
dust-bins  of  the  centuries  while  the  eco- 
nomic world  goes  plunging  by.    And  it  seems 


diflScult  for  many  to  recognize  and  grapple 
with  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three 
decades  university  education  for  business 
has  come  of  age. 

Collegiate  preparation  for  business  is  at 
this  moment  a  most  significant  phase  of 
American  university  education.  And  rightly 
so:  the  authors  of  this  volume  present  a 
vigorous  statement  of  justification.  From 
the  standpoint  of  society  they  see  clearh'. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  business  is  no 
longer  "trade,"   a  mere  something  to  be 
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tolerated  but  despised.  They  realize  that 
business  has  taken  its  place  as  a  social  in- 
stitution, along  with  the  family,  the  govern- 
ment, the  church,  and  the  school,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  social  institutions  in  this 
modern  age  depends  more  than  ever  upon 
a  socially-minded  and  technically  eflBcient 
control  of  business. 

Entirely  apart  from  whether  or  not  an 
individual  citizen  is  engaged  in  a  minutely 
particularized  phase  of  business  activity, 
"business"  touches  his  life  at  myriad  points. 
He  cannot  escape  its  influence.  Any  at- 
tempt to  flee  from  its  present  reality,  or 
merely  to  lean  back  in  skeptical  observation 
of  the  passing  scene,  is  hardly  courageous. 
These  are  the  considerations  that  prompt 
Professors  Bossard  and  Dewhurst  to  state 
their  central  conviction  that  "the  position 
of  dominant  and  pervasive  power  and  in- 
fluence which  business  has  come  to  e.xercise 
in  our  civilization  means  that  adequate 
professional  preparation  for  business  is  an 
educational  problem  of  paramount  impor- 
tance." 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  authors 
for  their  cause,  they  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  sound,  unbiased,  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  American  experimentation  in 
collegiate  education  for  business.  They 
have  neither  magnified  accomplishments 
through  long-range  spectacles  or  minimized 
them  in  near-sighted  details. 

University  Education  for  Business  is  a 
quantitative  and  qualitative  survey  of 
trends.  Its  subject  matter  ranges  through 
such  chapter  topics  as  Occupational  Oppor- 
tunities for  College  Graduates  in  Business, 
Training  and  Qualifications  for  Positions  in 
Business,  Reading  Interests  of  Business 
Men,  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business — Their 
Organization  and  Objectives,  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Business  Curricula,  Reported  Trends 
in  the  Changing  Business  Curricula,  Teach- 
ing Methods  and  Problems,  and  Problems  of 
Faculty  and  Student  Personnel. 

Throughout,  the  authors  show  no  dis- 
position to  avoid  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  academic  ills  that  exist  in  the  col- 
legiate schools  of  business.  They  pay  their 
respects  to  the  needless  and  questionable 
growth  of  specialized  courses,  to  mere  "win- 
dow dressing."     They  note  a  somewhat  de- 


creasing emphasis  upon  technical  courses, 
and  urge  a  more  objective  determination  of 
curricula  content.  They  condemn  careless- 
ness or  defective  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  teaching  personnel.  They  make  the 
penetrating  observations  that  some  collegi- 
ate business  school  faculties  are  "built," 
while  "others  merely  attain  a  certain 
growth,"  and  that  a  few  are  made  up  "chiefly 
of  time  servers  and  mediocre  neophj-tes." 

The  treatment  of  the  "unfriendly  or 
modifying  influences"  that  have  hampered 
the  rational  development  of  business  cur- 
ricula to  meet  definite  and  clear-cut  objec- 
tives is  no  less  sound  and  sharp  in  statement. 
The  authors  emphatically  call  attention  to 
the  attitude  of  some  general  university  ad- 
ministrations, with  respect  to  financial  sup- 
port of  the  collegiate  school  of  business. 
They  record  the  facts  that  certain  schools  of 
business  have  been  utilized  "to  make  a  net 
financial  contribution  to  the  general  uni- 
versity budget,"  and  that  at  other  places 
"they  have  been  starved,  consciously  and 
purposively,  to  prevent  their  development 
as  competitors  to  other  schools  and  pro- 
grams of  the  university."  They  note  the 
tendency  to  develop  business  curricula  in 
a  "certain  measure  to  meet  the  demands  or 
to  avoid  the  antagonism  of  the  arts  faculty, 
with  more  consideration  to  such  demands 
than  to  the  obvious  needs  of  the  students." 
They  tag  the  defense  mechanisms  of  those 
petty  economists  who  oppose  the  develop- 
ment of  business  subjects  as  well  as  any 
"rigorous  application  of  the  inductive 
method''  to  the  field  of  economics. 

University  Education  for  Business  is  a 
sane,  interesting,  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  an  American  educational  experi- 
ment that  in  any  widespread  sense  is  but  30 
years  of  age,  and  at  the  moment  stands  just 
bej-ond  the  tip-edge  of  its  full  maturity. 
There  is  meat  in  every  paragraph.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  this  is  a  volume 
that  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
treatment  of  business  education  that  ap- 
pears in  Volume  II  of  the  Survey  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Oflfice  of 
Education  Bulletin,  Number  9,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

If  there  is  any  significant  weakness  in  the 
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volume  by  Professors  Bossard  and  Dew- 
hurst,  it  is  that  their  survey  fails  to  attack, 
in  detail,  the  problem  of  development  of  a 


body  of  knowledge  to  enrich  business  in- 
struction— the  relationship  of  business  re- 
search to  business  education. 


Briefer  Mention 


Edtjcational  Achievement  in  Relation 

TO  Intelligence.    By  Charles  W.   St. 

John.     Cambridge:  Harvard  Press,  1930, 

xiv  +  219,  $3.50. 

An  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
educational  achievement  and  intelligence 
as  shown  by  teachers'  marks,  promotions, 
and  scores  in  standard  tests  in  certain  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  subjects  of  the  in- 
vestigation were  503  boys  and  455  girls  in 
the  public  schools  of  a  residential  suburb 
of  Boston,  all  members  of  the  group  being 
studied  by  Dearborn  in  the  Harvard  growth 
study.  Results  indicate  a  positive  correla- 
tion of  about  .50  between  I.Q.  and  the 
quality  of  educational  achievement.  School 
progress  also  correlates  positively  with  I.Q. 
Many  marked  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  correlation  are  found.  The  achievement 
of  boys  is  lower  on  the  average  than  that  of 
girls,  and  the  correlations  between  I.Q. 
and  achievement  are  also  lower  for  boys. 
Educational  achievement  is  much  less  con- 
stant than  is  I.Q.  Marks  in  effort  on  the 
one  hand,  and  achievement-test  scores  on 
the  other  hand,  correlate  with  other  achieve- 
ment criteria  about  as  highly  as  I.  Q.  does. 
Teachers'  ratings  and  marks  indicate  a  halo 
effect.  Case  studies  as  well  as  the  statisti- 
cal study  are  included. 

General  Psychology  for  Professional 
Students.     By  A.   R.   Gilliland,   J.   J. 
Morgan,  and  S.  N.  Stevens.     New  York: 
Heath,  1930,  VII  +  439  pp.,  S3.20. 
Under  the  headings  of  such  topics  as  the 
purpose  of  psychology,  the  human  organ- 
ism, innate  behavior,  sensory  processes,  at- 
tention,    perception,     learning,     memory, 
thinking,  emotional  behavior,  mental  alert- 
ness, personality,  social  behavior,  personal 
efficiency,  motivation,  sleep,  dreams,  hypno- 
sis, and  mental  health,  the  authors  cover 
the  material  usually  covered  in  a  text  of 
general  psychology.     The  emphasis,  how- 


ever, is  always  more  on  factual  material 
and  practical  applications  rather  than  theo- 
retical discussions. 

Psychology  of  Early  Childhood;  Up  to 

THE  Sixth  Year  of  Age.     By  W.  Stern. 

London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1930,    xi   -j- 

612  pp. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  present  re- 
vision are  as  follows: 

"In  the  general  theory  of  child-psychol- 
ogy the  personal  standpoint  has  been  even 
more  emphasized  than  before,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  other  psychological  theories  such 
as  mental-psychology,  form-psychology, 
psychoanalysis  and  individual-psj'chology 
have  been  exhaustively  treated,  criticized 
and  discussed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
theory  of  personality." 

The  Montessori  method  is  also  discussed 
critically.  The  results  of  experimental  in- 
vestigations have  been  treated  more  fully, 
and  two  supplements  are  included,  one  by 
Kurt  Lewin  on  expression-movements  in 
children,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
illustrative  plates,  the  other  by  Heinz 
Werner  on  magic  in  early  childhood.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  manner  which  should 
make  it  of  value  to  parents  and  educators 
as  well  as  to  psychologists.  An  extensive 
bibliography  is  appended. 

Labor  and  Lumber.  By  Charlotte  Todes. 
New  York:  International  Publishers, 
1931,  208  pp.,  S2.00. 

Labor  and  Lumber  is  one  of  a  series  of 
books  prepared  by  the  Labor  Research  As- 
sociation. Early  chapters  describe  the 
demoralized  conditions  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. "Overcapitalization  and  overpro- 
duction is  the  chronic  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  The  chaos  of  the  capitalist 
system  of  production  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  evident  than  in  the  lumber  industry, 
with  its  enormous  overdevelopment,   cut- 
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throat  competition  and  chronic  overproduc- 
tion in  the  face  of  declining  markets." 

If  the  author  feels  any  sympathy  for  the 
leaders  of  an  industry  thus  demoralized, 
there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  her  discussion 
of  labor  conditions  in  the  forests  and  mills. 
Employers  are  charged  with  maintaining 
bad  living  conditions,  low  wages,  yellow- 
dog  contracts,  black  lists,  exorbitant  rents, 
and  enforced  trading  at  company  stores. 
The  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumber- 
men is  denounced  as  "merely  a  company 
union  covering  many  companies  instead  of 
one,"  and  is  accused  of  hostility  to  trade 
unionism. 

The  book  traces  various  union  struggles, 
beginning  with  the  first  organization  under 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1878.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  advocates  organization  of  work- 
ers in  an  industrial  union  affiliated  with  the 
Trade  Union  Unity  League. 

Home  Guidance  for  Young  Children: 
A  Parents'  Handbook.  By  Grace 
Langdon.  New  York :  John  Day,  xvii  + 
405  pp. 

A  simple,  straightforward  discussion  of 
many  of  the  daily  problems  which  parents 
will  encounter  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion to  the  child's  sixth  year.  Much  prac- 
tical advice  is  given  regarding  such  impor- 
tant questions  as  eating,  sleeping,  toileting, 
playing,  etc.  It  tells  what  habits  children 
are  ready  to  learn  at  different  levels  of  de- 
velopment, and  endeavors  to  instruct  in 
the  best  methods  of  guiding  the  acquisition 
of  these  habits.  Final  chapters  are  con- 
cerned with  the  socializing  of  the  child  and 
the  importance  of  parent's  attitudes. 

Colonial  Women  of  Affairs.     By  Eliza- 
beth    Anthony     Dexter.     New     York: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  xxii  +  223  pp.     $3.50. 
A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs. 
Dexter's  interesting  account  of  the  varied 
activities  of  American  women  in  colonial 
times — stories  of  the  New  Woman  when  she 
was  really  new,  or  before  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  be  "new"  in  order  to  have  a  vigor- 
ous  vocational   life.     Chapters   are   given 
regarding  the  women  who  kept  taverns — 
important  meeting  places  in  earlier  days, 
the  "she-merchant,"  the  artificer,  the  minis- 


tering angel,  the  school  dame,  the  landed 
proprietor,  and  writers,  orators  and  print- 
ers. It  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  revise 
our  conceptions  of  the  restricted  life  of 
women  in  the  formative  years  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  known  that  women  were 
abundantly  occupied  within  their  domestic 
establishments;  Dr.  Dexter  shows  how  fre- 
quently they  were  also  engaged  in  outside 
duties. 

The  Public  Control  of  Business.      By 

Dexter  Merriam  Keezer  and  Stacy  May. 

New  York:  Harper,  1930,  xi  -|-  267  pp., 

S3. 00. 

A  business  so  large  that  it  has  no  effec- 
tive competitors,  or  one  which  deals  in 
services  and  commodities  "affected  by  the 
public  interest,"  cannot  be  left  to  the  auto- 
matic control  of  competition.  It  requires 
regulation  by  the  government.  Three  pos- 
sible methods  of  accomplishing  this  regu- 
lation have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States:  action  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  ac- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  similar  bodies,  and  government 
ownership  and  operation.  Much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  first  method  has  been 
lost  by  judicial  rulings  on  the  question  of 
size  of  corporations  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  trusts  and  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust law.  Regulation  by  commission  has 
also  been  hampered  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions placing  restrictions  upon  effective 
control  of  prices  and  narrowly  defining  the 
scope  of  "public  interest."  The  only 
method  which  has  not  been  undermined  by 
judicial  interpretation  is  that  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation.  If  regula- 
tion in  the  near  future  is  to  be  effective,  it 
will  probably  have  to  resort  to  that. 

Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs.     By 

Anne    Bezanson    and    Miriam    Hussey. 

Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  1930, 

xxii  -1-  405  pp.,  $4.50. 

Reports  from  145  department  stores  show 
prevailing  wage-methods  used :  straight  sal- 
ary, 60  (including  most  of  the  smaller 
stores),  salary  plus  commission  on  all  sales, 
43;  quota-bonus,  22;  straight  commission, 
5;  others,  15.  Few  stores  use  one  plan 
throughout  all  departments.     Intensive  an- 
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ah'sis  was  made  of  sales,  earnings,  length  of 
service,  and  labor  turnover  in  the  hosiery, 
ready-to-wear,  men's  clothing,  and  house- 
furnishings  departments  of  31  stores. 
Higher  volume  of  sales  per  worker  is  asso- 
ciated somewhat  with  lower  selling  cost; 
i.e.,  payment  is  not  on  the  average  directly 
proportioned  to  net  sales,  but  salaries  and 
drawing  accounts  are  adjusted  rather 
closely  to  individual  sales  under  all  systems 
of  payment.  All  employees,  of  course,  do 
not  have  equal  opportunities  to  increase 
their  sales  by  increased  effort.  The  authors 
suggest  some  managerial  improvements. 

How  They  Carried  the  Mail.    By  Joseph 

Walker.     New    York:  Sears    Publishing 

Company,  1930,  x  +  305  pp.,  S3.00. 

A  history  of  mail  carriers  from  3000  B.C. 

to    the    present.     An    appendix    contains 

schedules  of  mail  routes  in  the  United  States 

to  Central  and  South  America. 

Though  written  primarily  for  j'oung 
people,  it  tells  a  story  which  adults  also  will 
find  interesting.  The  book  is  copiously  il- 
lustrated. 

The  Wonderful  Story  op  Industry.     By 

Ellen  Friel  Baker.     New  York :  Crowell, 

ix  +  308  pp.,  $2.50. 

This  book  was  written  to  help  the  young 
boy  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  world 
of  industry.  It  takes  him  through  factor- 
ies, where  he  sees  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
matches,  ice,  glass,  and  many  other  com- 
modities. 

Through  this  survey  of  occupations  it  is 
hoped  that  youthful  readers  may  receive 
some  help  in  choosing  their  vocations. 

Selling  Yourself.  By  Edward  F.  Dal- 
ton.  New  York:  Ripton  Company,  1930, 
161  pp.,  $2.00. 

Another  manual  prescribing  for  success, 
it  takes  the  not  too  new  point  of  view  that 
personal  qualities,  even  as  vacuum  cleaners 
and  toothpaste,  can  and  must  be  sold.  Be- 
fore outlining  the  specific  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  selling  oneself,  the  author  discusses 
personality  and  suggests  methods  for  its 
improvement.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  inspirational  sketches  of  promi- 
nent industrialists  and  their  achievements. 


Industrial   Hygiene    for   Schools.     By 
Jesse    F.   Williams    and    Delbert   Ober- 
teuffer.    New  York :  McGraw-Hill,  1930, 
xiv  -f  280  pp.,  $2.00. 
A  textbook  prepared  for  pupils  who  will 
soon  enter  industrial  life.     Discusses    the 
principles  of  personal  hygiene,  and  the  con- 
ditions to  be  guarded  against  in  industries. 
Concrete    examples    and    illustrations    are 
given  in  profusion. 

The  portions  of  chief  interest  to  the  per- 
sonnel worker  are  those  dealing  with  pre- 
vention of  health  hazards,  accidents  and  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Problems  in  Industrial  Accounting.  By 
Thomas  H.  Sanders.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1930,  xxi  +  816  pp.,  86.00. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  text-book 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arthur 
Lowes  Dickinson  Fund  for  accounting  re- 
search at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Throughout  the 
book  the  case  method  is  followed.  Each 
problem  is  based  upon  a  specific  situation, 
which  is  described  in  some  detail  and  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  questions.  There  are 
more  than  150  of  these  problems,  grouped 
under  various  subjects  to  which  cost  ac- 
counting is  applied.  The  book  covers  not 
only  the  routine  of  administrative  accounts, 
but  such  related  subjects  as  bonus  plans  of 
wage  paj'ment,  executive  compensation, 
and  the  organization  and  management  of 
accounting  departments. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Rehabilitation 
Service.     Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Bulletin 
No.  148,  Number  20. 
A  brief  presentation  of  methods  to  be 

used  in  counseling  handicapped  persons  in 

the  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Mrs.  Grundy:  A  History  of  Morals  In- 
tended TO  Illuminate  Present  Prob- 
lems IN  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  By  Leo  Markun.  New  York: 
Appleton,  1930,  xii  +  666  pp.,  $5.00. 
This  lively  and  well-illustrated  volume 
surveys  the  changes  in  accepted  standards 
of  conduct  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
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in  England  to  the  present.  It  touches  upon 
public  and  private  morals,  family  relations, 
church  and  theater,  and  concludes  that  the 
changes  have  been  more  apparent  than  real. 
Irreverence   for   authority,    sexual   laxity. 


even  scanty  skirts  and  short  hair  for  women, 
seem  to  be  recurring  phenomena,  and  the 
Mrs.  Grundys  of  today  are  occupied  with 
much  the  same  complaints  as  their  prede- 
cessors of  four  centuries  ago. 


New  Books 


labor  relations 

Personnel  Problems:  Methods  of 
Analysis  and  Control.  By  Felix  E. 
Baridon  and  Earl  H.  Loomis.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1931,  452  pp.,  $5.00. 

Stability  of  Employment.  Compiled  by 
Julia  Emily  Johnsen.  New  York:  Wil- 
son, 1931,  206  pp.,  $.90. 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment.  By 
Paul  Howard  Douglas  and  Aaron  Direc- 
tor. New  York:  Macmillan,  1931,  524 
pp.,  $3.50. 

The  X  Y  Z  op  Communism.  By  Ethan 
Theodore  Colton.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1931,  437  pp.,  $3.00. 

Unemployment  Benefits  in  the  United 
States:  The  Plans  and  Their  Setting. 
By  Bryce  W.  Stewart  and  Others.  New 
York:  Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
748  pp.,  $7.50. 

World  Workers'  Educational  Move- 
ments: Their  Social  Significance. 
By  Marius  Hansome.  New  York:  Col- 
umbia U.  Press,  1931,  594  pp.,  $5.00. 

industrial  education 

American  High  Schools  and  Vocational 
Schools  of  1960.  By  David  Samuel 
Snedden.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
1931, 128  pp.,  $1.50. 

Elements  of  Business  Training.  By 
John  Marks  Brewer  and  Others.  Boston: 
Ginn,  1931,  471  pp.,  $1.68. 

Roots  of  Vocational  Education.  By 
William  P.  Sears,  Jr.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
Wright.  New  York:  Wiley,  1931,  310  pp., 
$2.75. 

Safety  Education.  By  Idabelle  Steven- 
son. New  York:  Barnes,  1931,  167  pp., 
$1.00. 

Self-Management  in  Selling.  By  David 
R.  Osborne.  New  York:  Harper,  1931, 
267  pp.,  $3.50. 


Teaching  Evening  and  Part-Time 
Classes  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 
By  Gustavus  Adolphus  Schmits  and 
William  Arthur  Ross.  New  York:  Cen- 
tury, 1931,  294  pp.,  $2.25. 

The  Changing  Educational  World,  1905- 
1930:  Papers  Read  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  op 
the  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota.  Edited  by  Alvin  C. 
Eurich.  Indianapolis:  U.  of  Minn.  Press, 
1931,  323  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Education  of  Adult  Prisoners:  A 
Survey  and  a  Program.  New  York: 
National  Society  of  Penal  Information, 
1931,  477  pp.,  $2.50. 

management  and  administration 

America  Chained:  A  Discussion  of 
"What's  Wrong  with  the  Chain 
Store."  By  Montaville  Flowers.  Pasa- 
dena: Montaville  Flowers  Publicists, 
1931,  351  pp.,  $3.00. 

Borrowing  and  Business  in  Australia: 
A  Study  of  the  Correlation  Between 
Imports  op  Capital  and  Changes  in 
National  Prosperity.  By  Gordon 
Wood.  New  York :  Oxford,  19.30,  292  pp., 
$4.75. 


How  to  Interview. 

and  B.  V.  Moore. 

1931,  320  pp.,  $4.00. 
Store  Management. 


By  W.  V.  Bingham 
New  York:  Harper, 

By  Norris  A.  Brisco. 


New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1931,  424  pp., 

$2.50. 

advertising  and  publicity 

Advertising  Real  Estate.  By  Lloyd  D. 
Herrold.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 
325  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  Ethical  Problems  of  Modern  Ad- 
vertising. By  the  William  A.  Vawter 
Foundation.  New  York:  Ronald,  1931, 
139  pp.,  $2.00. 
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Vertical  Cooperative  Advertising.  By 
Lawrence  C.  Lockley.  New  York: 
McGraw-HUl,  1931,  267  pp.,  $3.00. 

occupational  analyses 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  By  John  R. 
Allen  and  Others.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1931,  426  pp.,  $4.00. 

Occupational  Interests  and  Personal- 
ity Requirements  of  Wo.men  in  Busi- 
ness and  the  Professions.  By  Grace 
E.  Manson.  Ann  Arbor:  U.  of  Mich., 
1931,  136  pp.,  $1.00. 

GUIDANCE 

Getting  the  Job  You  Want.  By  Arthur 
V.  Farr.  New  York:  American  Insti- 
tute of  Educational  Research,  1931, 
62  pp.,  $1.00. 

VOa\TIONAL   INFORMATION 

A   Defense   of  Philosophy.     By   Ralph 

Barton    Perry.      Cambridge:    Harvard, 

1931,  56  pp.,  $1.00. 
Few  Secrets  of  the  Metallurgist  Simply 

Told.     By  G.  W.  Hinkley.     Milwaukee: 

Caspar,   Krueger,   Dory,    1931,    100    pp., 

$2.00. 
Fundamentals    of    the    Wood-Working 

Trades.     By  John  F.  Reid  and  Gordon  H. 

Higgins.     New    York:  Wiley,    1931,    244 

pp.,  $2.75. 
Applied  Office  Pr.\ctice.     By  Abbie  A. 

Morrill     and     Others.     Boston:  Heath, 

1931,  388  pp.,  $1.96. 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Engineer.     By 

William  Le  Roy  Emmet.     Albany:  Fort 

Orange  Press,  1931,  227  pp.,  $2.00. 

college  personnel 

A  Personnel  Study  op  Ten  Thousand 
Iowa  High  School  Seniors.  By  Joseph 
Raymond  Gerberich.  Iowa  City:  U.  of 
Iowa,  1930,  112  pp.,  $1.00. 

Psychology 

Builders  of  Delusion:  A  Tour  Among 
our  Best  Minds.  By  Henshaw  Ward. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1931,  381 
pp.,  $3.50. 


Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology. 
By  Robert  S.  Woodworth.  New  York: 
Ronald,  1931,  238  pp.,  $2.50. 

Personality  and  Intelligence:  A  Study 
of  Some  Responses  Other  than  Intel- 
lectual Noted  in  a  Simple  Mental 
Test  Situation.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  1931,  62  pp.,  $1.50. 

Social  Psychology.  By  Joseph  Kirk  Fol- 
som.  New  York:  Harper,  1931,  719  pp., 
$3.50. 

The  Criminal,  the  Judge,  and  the  Pub- 
lic: A  Psychological  Analysis.  By 
Franz  Alexander  and  Hugo  Staub. 
Translated  by  Gregory  Zilboorg.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  258  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Inventor:  A 
Study  of  the  P.\tentee.  By  Joseph 
Rossman.  Washington:  Inventors  Pub., 
1931,  262  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Story  of  Psychic  Science.  By 
Hereward  Carrington.  New  York:  Ives 
Washburn,  1931,  399  pp.,  $5.00. 

sociology 

Biology  in  Human  Affairs.  Edited  by 
Edward  Murry  East.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1931,  410  pp.,  $3.50. 

Education,  Crime,  .and  Social  Progress. 
By  William  Chandler  Bagley.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  165  pp.,  $1.20. 

Social  Attitudes.  Edited  by  Ki^iball 
Young.  New  York:  Holt,  1931,  394  pp., 
$3.00. 

Tests  and  CHALLE^'GES  in  Sociology. 
By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  New  York: 
Century,  1931,  108  pp.,  $1.00. 

economics 

Economic  Beh.wior:  An  Institution.\l 
Appro.ach.  By  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Boston:  Houghton,  1931,  2  v.,  613 
and  564  pp.,  $6.00. 

Economic  Control  of  Engineering  a.vd 
Manufacturing.  By  Frank  L.  Eidmann. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  402  pp., 
5^.00. 

Economic  Problems  of  Modern  Life.  By 
S.   Howard  Patterson  and  Karl  W.   H. 
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Scholz.     New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 

695  pp.,  S3.75. 
Outlines    of   Agricultural   Economics. 

By  Henry  Charles  Taylor.     New  York: 

Macmillan,  1931,  626  pp.,  S3. 25. 
The  Insecurity  of  Industry.     Edited  by 

Ernest  Minor  Patterson.     Philadelphia: 


American    Academy    of    Political     and 
Social  Science,  1931,  210  pp.,  82.00. 

Value  and  Income.     By  Arthur  Eli  Mon- 
roe.    Cambridge:  Harvard,  1931,  249  pp 
S3. 50. 

World  Economic  Depression:  Remedies. 
New  York:  Arthur  Hill,  152  pp.,  §2.50. 
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Prepared  by  Linda  H.  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


ABSENTEEISM 

Young,  Harold  T.  (Personnel  Superin- 
tendent, The  Employers'  Group,  Boston). 
Practical  plan  for  reducing  absenteeism 
in  the  office.  Office  Economist,  April,  1931, 
vol.  13,  p.  3-5,  14. 

With  this  plan  of  maintaining  an  ef- 
ficient centralized  attendance  system  The 
Employers'  Group  cut  40  per  cent  off  their 
total  of  lost  working  days.  Daily  attend- 
ance sheet  is  kept  for  each  employee, 
which  must  be  signed  each  morning. 
Awards  are  given  for  good  records. 

ACCIDENT  STATISTICS 

Accident  experience  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  to  the  end  of  1929.  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  April,  1931,  vol.  32,  p.  867-884. 

Tables  give  accident  frequency  rates, 
accident  rates  by  department  and  period, 
and  accident  frequency  and  severity  rates 
by  state  and  year. 


DooLEY,  C.  R.  (Personnel  Manager,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  York).  Large 
corporation  and  the  older  worker.  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  March,  1931,  vol.  154, 
p.  45-48. 

Discusses  the  security  of  the  older 
worker  who  is  already  employed;  the 
ones  seeking  employment;  personal  qual- 
ities of  those  seeking  jobs,  and  adult 
education  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
older  worker  "growing." 

COLLEGE  MEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Mitchell,  Teury  (Frick  Co.  Inc).  Do  col- 
lege men  stick?  If  not,  look  to  your  train- 
ing program.  Factory  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement, May,  1931,  vol.  81,  p.  788-790. 

Suggests  that  business  employers  bear 
in  mind  that    the    college    graduate  has 


brought  with  him  ideals  and  principles 
of  fair  play  and  service,  which,  when 
developed  along  sound  lines,  can  mean 
much  to  the  organization .  Thinks  careful 
choice  of  applicants  from  the  universi- 
ties, and  individual  training  by  older  ex- 
ecutives in  the  industrial  plants,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  successfully  estab- 
lishing the  college  man  in  business. 

consumers'    RESEARCH 

ScHLiMCK,  F.  J.  New  economic  agency  es- 
tablished to  guide  consumers'  purchasing. 
American  Fedeiationist,  April,  1931,  vol. 
38,  p.  409^12. 

Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  a  non-profit, 
non-commercial  organization,  devotes  it- 
self to  giving  advice  to  its  customers  that 
they  may  get  more  and  better  things  for 
their  expenditures.  Service  is  available 
in  two  forms,  a  handbook  listing  recom- 
mended and  not-recommended  trade 
brands  applying  to  400  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties, and  a  series  of  bulletins,  issued  6  or 
8  times  a  j'ear. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Stevens,  Harold  W.  Employment  "sick- 
ness and  death  rates."  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  February,  1931,  vol.  13,  p. 
56-64. 

Discusses  need  for  laying  a  foundation 
for  practical  measures,  sounder  than  im- 
pressions and  sentiments,  in  maintaining 
employment  standards.  Thinks  employ- 
ment and  discharge  facts  are  quite  as 
significant  to  our  economic  and  social 
health  as  are  births  and  deaths  to  our 
phj-sical  public  health. 

exchanges 

Gill,  George  E.  (Director,  Indianapolis 
Employment  Bureau).  Bringing  job  and 
worker  together.  Nation's  Business,  Feb- 
ruary, 1931,  vol.  19,  p.  52,  54,  56. 
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"Any  plan  which  facilitates  employ- 
ment reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer, 
the  would-be  employee,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Such  a  plan  has  been  worked 
out  in  Indianapolis  through  intelligent 
cooperation.  Mr.  Gill  tells  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  this  employment  service  and 
the  peculiar  need  which  it  has  been  filling 
for  the  past  six  years." 

FOREMANSHIP 

Pierce,  A.  R.  Modified  foremanship  con- 
ference. American  Machinist,  April  2, 
1931,  vol.  74,  p.  537-538. 

*  'Outline  of  modified  program  developed 
by  National  Metal  Trades  Association; 
examples  illustrate  progressive  steps  in 
development  of  discussion  as  written  on 
blackboard." 

HOURS     OF    LABOR 

Bragdon,  Joseph  (Alabama  Military  Insti- 
tute). Trend  toward  a  five-hour  day. 
Current  History,  March,  1931,  vol.  33,  p. 
854-858. 

History  of  the  developments  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  shorter  working 
hours,  including  the  modern  plan  of  re- 
ducing working  time  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  over-production. 

Green,  William  (President,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor).  Five-day  week.  Har- 
vard Biisiness  Review,  April,  1931,  vol.  9, 
p.  270-276. 

Advocates  five-day  week  as  practical 
solution  in  the  adjustment  between  pro- 
ductivity and  work  hours.  Believes  the 
shorter  week  would  allow  for  opportunities 
for  cultural  development  and  social  serv- 
ice for  those  with  small  incomes.  Gives 
history  of  the  five-day  week   movement. 

hygiene 

Industrial  hygiene:  workshops.  Occupa- 
tion and  Health,  Brochure,  1931,  no.  248, 
p.  1-8. 

Describes  general  provisions,  such  as 
situation  and  exposure  of  buildings,  floor, 
roof,  windows,  cleanliness,  temperature, 
etc.,  and  special  provisions,  such  as  noises, 
dust,  odors,  etc.     Gives  a  summary  an- 


alysis of  laws,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  have  been  instituted  in  the  different 
countries  regarding  hygiene  in  workshops. 

INCENTIVES 

Flora,  Charles  P.  (Manager,  Standards 
Dept.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.).  Incentives 
for  maintenance  departments.  Society  of 
Industrial  Engineer  s  Bulletin,  April,  1931, 
vol.  13,  p.  11-20. 

Time  studies  taken  for  different  jobs 
and  standards  obtained.  These  were 
applicable  to  over  50  per  cent  of  workers. 
Job  card  data  tabulated  to  show  for  each 
job  date,  order  number,  location,  distance 
moved,  actual  points,  number  of  men  on 
job,  speed  of  working,  etc.  Bedeaux 
point  system  used  as  unit  of  measure. 
Good  incentive  system  points  out  efficient 
as  well  as  inefficient  workman. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Haigh,  Douglas.  New  industrial  England; 
where  the  foundations  of  industrial  peace 
are  laid;  example  no.  35 — Messrs.  Morris 
Motors,  Ltd.  Unity,  March,  1931,  vol.  9, 
p.  231-233. 

Another  article  of  a  series  published 
monthly,  each  giving  an  account  of  what 
one  industrial  firm  is  doing  to  raise  the 
standard  of  well-being  of  its  own  people. 
Covers  hours,  savings,  benefits,  welfare, 
etc.,  for  Messrs.  Morris  Motors,  Ltd. 

Hall,  E.  H.  Securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  employee.  Electric  Railway  Journal, 
April,  1931,  vol.  75,  p.  176-177. 

"Ways  and  means  of  securing  coopera- 
tion of  electric  railway  employees ;  no  man 
will  do  his  best  unless  he  is  proud  of  the 
company  and  his  connection  with  it; 
attitude  cannot  be  developed  by  printed 
rule  books,  but  only  by  direct  personal 
contact  with  management." 

INSURANCE 

File,  L.  K.  (B.  A.;  F.I.A.;  F. A. S.;  Associate 

Actuary  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Co.).  Disability  benefits  in  conjunction 
with  life  insurance  policies.  Journal  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  December,  1930, 
vol.  61,  p.  214-267. 
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Gives  history  of  the  development  of  dis- 
ability writing  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  the  practices  of  com- 
panies writing  disability  coverage. 

Murphy,  J.  Prentice  (Executive  Secretary, 
Seybert  Institution;  Executive  Secretary, 
Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia).  De- 
pendency in  old  age.  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, March,  1931,  vol.  154,  p.  38-41. 

Suggests  that  correction  in  part  must 
come  not  only  through  an  increase  in 
family  incomes,  but  through  a  form  of 
social  insurance,  which  will  give  protec- 
tion to  the  aged. 

RuBiNow,  I.  M.  (Ph.D.;  M.D.).  Conflict 
of  public  and  private  interests  in  the  field 
of  social  insurance.  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, March,  1931,  vol.  154,  p.  108-116. 

Opposition  to  social  insurance  is  largely 
in  defense  of  private  interests,  according 
to  Dr.  Rubinow.  Such  insurance  has  been 
going  forward  for  fifty  years  with  no  single 
structure  demolished  in  that  time.  Be- 
lieves it  is  elementary  step  towards  better 
utilization  of  the  available  economic  re- 
sources of  modern  society  for  the  common 
good. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Important  Labor  Legislation  of  1931 :  review 
of  amendments  of  labor  law  and  compen- 
sation law.  Industrial  Bulletin  (N.  Y.), 
April,  1931,  vol.  10,  p.  202.  225. 

Total  of  118  bills  offered  to  directly 
amend  either  the  labor  or  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  New  York  state. 

Labor  legislation  of  1930.     Monthly  Labor 
Review,  March,  1931,  vol.  32,  p.  632-636. 
Topical    outline    of    State  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation. 

Organization  and  functions  of  governmental 
labor  agencies.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March,  1931,  vol.  32,  p.  532-571. 

Article  presents  broadly  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  various  governmental 


agencies    dealing    with    labor    activities 
generally  and  specifically. 


Ryan,  Franklin  W.  Family  finance  in  the 
United  States.  Journal  of  Business, 
October,  1930,  vol.  3,  p.  402-423. 

Discusses  growth  of  small  loan  business 
in  the  United  States.  Believes  personal 
finance  companies  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  retail  trade. 

MANAGEMENT 

Henderson,  Charles  (President,  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company). 
Some  experiences  in  managing  during  the 
past  decade.  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Soci- 
ety, February,  1931,  16,  p.  34-41. 

Experience  of  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company,  in  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  the  company's  products.  Gives 
reasons  why  the  older  employee  is  con- 
sidered an  asset  to  the  organization. 

nursing  service 

Hodgson,  Violet  H.  Industrial  nurse  in 
gear  with  the  machinery  for  human  ad- 
justment. American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  December,  1930,  vol.  20,  p.  1323- 
1327.  (Abstract  in  Social  Science  Ab- 
stracts, May,  1931,  vol.  3,  p.  706.) 

Responsibility  of  nurse  to  consider 
needsof  employee  in  the  home,  to  cooper- 
ate with  school  and  visiting  nurse  in  any 
program  for  community  health;  to  bring 
about  better  emploj^er-employee  relations 
in  the  plant  through  her  care  of  the  sick 
and  injured,  and  her  interest  in  safety 
promotion  and  accident  prevention. 

KowALKE,  E.  Industrial  nursing  service 
provided  by  a  public  health  nursing  as- 
sociation. Public  Health  Nurse,  Decem- 
ber, 1930,  vol.  22,  p.  615-617.  (Abstract 
in  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  March, 
1931,  vol.  13,  p.  60-61.) 

Milwaukee  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
provides  industrial  nursing  services.  Con- 
tracts made  on  j'early  basis  with  the  dif- 
ferent companies.  The  full-time  nurses 
make  their  headquarters  at  the  plant; 
when  a  visit  is  necessary  in  the  home  of  any 
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employee  the  Association  sends  the  nurse 
in  whose  district  the  worker  lives.  In- 
dustrial nurse  submits  monthly  report 
to  the  Association — the  case  records  are 
filed  with  the  company. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Retail  Credit  Company.  Manufacture  of 
pearl  buttons;  Dry  cleaning  and  dyeing; 
Felt  hat  manufacture.  Industry  Report, 
April,  May,  June,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  31-40; 
41-52;  53-68. 

Job  specifications,  with  the  hazards  for 
each  defined,  are  given  for  the  three  indus- 
tries. Processes  of  manufacture  are  also 
included. 

PERSOXXEL  MAXAGEMEXT 

Fooler,  R.  H.  (Director  of  Personnel,  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.).  Making  an  organization 
personnel-conscious  and  effective.  Man- 
agement Review,  April,  1931,  vol.  20,  p. 
99-101. 

When  the  employees,  through  partici- 
pation in  joint  conferences,  assist  in  mak- 
ing plans  and  establishing  aims;  when  the 
working  conditions  and  health  of  the  indi- 
viduals become  a  vital  personnel  problem; 
then  the  organization  personnel  becomes 
conscious  and  effective. 


Tead,  Ordway  (Editor,  Economic  and 
Business  Books,  Harper  and  Brothers). 
Does  reading  pay?  Factory  and  Indus- 
trial Management,  April,  1931,  vol.  81,  p. 
609-611. 

Business  reading  should  be  part  of  day's 
work ;  supplies  new  power,  new  ideas,  new 
lubrication  for  the  running  of  the  business 
machine.  Should  not  be  limited  entirely 
to  vocational  subjects — better  to  include 
some  of  general  economic  character, 
biography,  fiction  or  travel. 


Heinrich,  H.  W.  (Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Engineering  and  Inspection  Division, 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.).  Safety  in  gas 
manufacturing.  Travelers  Standard,  May, 
1931,  vol.  19,  p.  93-103. 

Suggests  the  placing  of  accident   pre- 
vention on  a  par  with  the  prevention  of 


faulty  work  of  other  kinds,  and  to  base 
future  accident-prevention  studies  on  the 
knowledge  of  pertinent  facts  as  to  unsafe 
conditions,  and  unsafe  practices  and  their 
causes. 

SALARIES 

BooTHE,  Viva,  axd  Chaxdler,  A.  E. 
Trend  in  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living  of 
faculty  members  in  twenty-seven  state 
universities  and  colleges  from  1913  to 
1930.  Bulletin  of  Business  Research, 
April,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  17-18. 

Shows  that  salaries  at  the  professional 
level  are  much  less  responsive  to  changes 
in  general  business  and  economic  condi- 
tions, as  reflected  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  cost  of  living,  than  are  the  wages 
paid  to  labor. 

SCIEXTIFIC  MAXAGEMEXT 

ViALE,  G.  (Genoa) .  Scientific  management 
and  the  human  factor.  Occupation  and 
Health,  Brochure,  1931,  no.  240,  8  p. 

Gives  the  method  thought  out  and  de- 
veloped by  Taylor,  describing  the  various 
principles  involved,  according  to  an  orig- 
inal report  by  Professor  Viale  giving  the 
Italian  point  of  view. 

TRADE  UXIONS 

KcMMER,  Fritz  (Berlin).  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  April,  1931,  vol.  32,  p.  802- 
808. 

Membership,  International  Trade  Secre- 
tariats; International  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress at  Stockholm. 

TURXOVER 

RoBixsox,  P.  Prestox.  Labor  turnover  in 
New  York  metropolitan  stores.  Journal 
of  Retailing,  October,  1930,  vol.  6,  p.  88- 
91.  (Abstract  in  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
March,  1931,  vol.3,  p.  409.) 

Comparative  study  of  labor  turnover 
in  eight  specialty  and  department  stores 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Newark. 

UXEMPLOTMEXT 

Butler,  H.  B.  (Deputy  Director,  Inter- 
national Labour  Ofiice,  Geneva).  Inter- 
national   aspect    of    the    unemplojinent 
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problem.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
March,  1931,  vol.  154,  p.  49-54. 

Necessity  for  international  cooperation 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  national  solution 
for  regularization  of  production  and  un- 
ployment  stabilization.  No  one  country 
can  set  the  world  price  or  control  the  world 
production. 

Groggins,  p.  H.  (Chemical  Engineer). 
Let  industrial  retirement  solve  unemploy- 
ment. American  Federationist,  April, 
1931,  vol.  38,  p.  413^16. 

Proposed  to  set  aside  from  the  returns 
to  industry  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
earning  power  of  labor  which  will  be 
accumulated  as  a  reserve  to  provide  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  worker  at  the  age 
of  64  years. 

Leisersox,  William  M.  (Antioch  College). 
Industrial  fluctuations  and  unemploy- 
ment. American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
March,  1931,  vol.  21,  p.  65-83. 

Believes  if  economists  would  analyze 
income  distribution  as  it  actually  takes 
place  under  modern  condition  of  corporate 
industrialism,  and  point  the  way  to  sound 
methods  of  controlling  income  distribu- 
tion which  would  stabilize  wage  payments 
in  spite  of  fluctuating  employment,  condi- 
tions would  be  improved  and  at  least  some 
human  suffering  eliminated. 

Spates,  T.  G.  (European  Representative 
of  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc., 
New  York,  attached  to  the  International 
Labour  Office).  Unemplojmaent  as  an 
international  problem.  Geneva  Special 
Studies,  March,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  1-30. 

Conclusion  reached  that  the  roots  of 
the  crisis  lie  in  uncoordinated  production 
and  uncontrolled  competition  intensified 
by  the  lagging  of  distributive  efficiency 
and  mass  purchasing  capacity  behind 
productive  efficiency  and  productive 
capacity. 

unemployment  insurance 

Douglas,  Paul  H.  (Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago).    Partial  stabilization  of  work- 


ers' incomes  through  unemploj'ment  in- 
surance. Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March, 
1931,  vol.  154,  p.  94-103. 

Suggests  features  of  unemplojonent  in- 
surance system,  including  joint  contri- 
butions by  employers  and  employees; 
administration  of  fund  by  joint  board 
representing  workers  and  emploj'ers; 
public  employment  offices  administered 
by  same  board;  benefits  paid  to  those 
laid  off  because  of  lack  of  work.  Believes 
state  should  be  given  power  to  require 
those  who  are  receiving  benefits  to  attend 
adult  schools. 

Gill,  A.  Cloyd.  Unemplojmaent  insurance 
—then  what?  Americaii  Bankers  Journal, 
February,  1931,  vol.  23,  p.  679-680,  727. 
S3'stem  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
has  moved  far  beyond  its  original  purpose 
and  tends  to  put  nation  politically  under 
control  of  persons  who  prefer  not  to  work. 
Analogy  exists  in  fate  of  ancient  Rome. 
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Is  Industrial  Psychology  Making  the  Most 
of  the  Depression? 

By  Rex  B.  Hersey,  Industrial  Research  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

This  stimulating  paper  on  the  need  for  definite  research  planning, 
in  order  that  business  management  and  social  science  may  learn 
the  valuable  lessons  an  industrial  depression  can  teach,  was  written 
by  Professor  Hersey  after  attending  a  Conference  on  the  Effects 
of  Part-Time  and  Layoff,^  held  under  joint  auspices  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 


"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 
— As  You  Like  It, 
Act  II,  Scene  I. 

THE  economic  depression  from 
which  the  world  has  been  suf- 
fering for  the  past  two  years 
will  not  continue  in  its  present  virulent 
form  forever.  The  outlook  for  the 
future,  however,  is  not  particularly- 
bright.  Even  granted  that  the  mora- 
torium initiated  by  President  Hoover 
does  bring  into  the  present  economic 
situation  a  ray  of  hope  that  market 
conditions  all  over  the  world  may  be 
somewhat  improved,  American  indus- 
try is  faced  with  a  long-run  problem  of 
absorbing  a  surplus  supply  of  workers. 
There  is  a  lack  of  balance  between  pro- 

1  The  full  report  of  this  conference,  in 
mimeographed  form,  may  be  consulted  in 
social  science  libraries,  or  obtained  on  loan 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  or  the  Person- 
nel Research  Federation,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 


duction  and  distribution  which  will 
not  be  entirely  corrected  at  once.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  a  conscientious  an- 
alysis of  the  research  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  this  situation  and  possible 
methods  of  attacking  them  may  not  be 
amiss.  What  unique  opportunities 
does  this  depression  present  for  gain- 
ing new  light  on  the  feelings,  attitudes 
and  efficiency  of  workers  as  affected 
by  their  experiences  with  part-time, 
lay  off,  and  various  other  methods 
adopted  by  industry  when  confronted 
by  the  need  of  reducing  output? 

While  the  main  emphasis  of  this 
article  will  be  upon  those  research  op- 
portunities which  the  present  depres- 
sion ojffers  in  regard  to  workers,  the 
employers  are  both  the  "alpha"  and 
the  "omega"  of  these  opportunities. 
They  are  the  "alpha"  in  that  they  or 
their  representatives  decide  who 
should  be  fired  and  who  should  be 
retained.  They  are  the  "omega"  in 
that  sooner  or  later  the  cost  of  their 
method  of  handhng  their  working  force 
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is  placed  upon  the  firm's  balance  sheet. 
The  first  problem,  then,  upon  which  we 
need  enlightenment  is  the  question  of 
how  best  to  curtail  the  working  force 
during  a  depression.  The  specific 
questions  which  should  be  answered 
for  the  employer,  as  well  as  the  psychol- 
ogist, in  regard  to  this  major  problem 
are: 

"Is  a  temporary  curtailment  of  working 
hours  better  than  the  layoff  of  a  part  of 
the  emploj'ees?" 

"If  temporary  curtailment  is  decided 
upon,  is  the  result  more  profitable  if 
short  time  is  made  the  rule  for  all  em- 
ployees, or  if  a  rotation  of  workers  for 
certain  days  of  the  week  is  utilized?" 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decided  to 
dismiss  or  lay  off  a  percentage  of  the 
force,  what  machinery  and  what  meth- 
ods are  to  be  used  in  order  that  the 
morale  of  those  remaining  on  the  job 
may  be  kept  up?" 

"Should  the  workers  dismissed  have  long 
or  short  notice?" 

"What  is  the  effect  of  a  dismissal  wage 
and  do  the  workers  immediately  seek 
other  employment,  or  do  they  tend  to 
wait  until  the  money  they  have  avail- 
able is  practically  exhausted?" 

"Should  the  workers  have  a  share  in  de- 
termining who  shall  be  fired  and  who 
retained?" 

No  adequate  estimate  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  the  psychological  effects 
on  the  workers  of  the  various  solutions 
which  firms  have  adopted  in  regard  to 
such  questions  as  these.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  employer  realizes  that 
the  technique  which  he  works  out  to 
meet  the  necessity  for  reduced  output 
may  have  many  reverberations  not 
only  upon  his  own  workers  but  ulti- 
mately upon  the  peaceful  and  coopera- 
tive course  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
United  States. 


The  second  major  question  has  refer- 
ence to  the  methods  of  building  up  or 
re-establishing  the  working  force  as 
conditions  improve.  What  can  be 
learned  during  the  depression  which 
will  help  employers,  psychologists, 
labor  exchanges  and  other  agencies 
to  bring  about  better  adjustments 
of   workers   and    jobs? 

"What  lessons  do  the  experiences  of 
workers  with  various  efforts  to  provide 
a  livelihood  during  the  depression 
teach  as  to  methods  and  types  of  re- 
training necessary  for  rehabilitation  or 
re-employment  at  new  occupations?" 

"Can  more  generally  useful  and  standard- 
ized job  descriptions  be  prepared,  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  advantageous  place- 
ment of  workers  and  a  means  of  fore- 
casting personnel  requirements?" 

"How  can  employment  exchanges  best 
study  the  individual  applicants  and 
advise  them  as  to  opportunities  for 
specialized  training  in  line  with  prob- 
able future  demand  as  well  as  in  line 
with  their  individual  talents  and 
interests?" 

"What  changes  in  demand  for  specific 
sorts  of  labor  can  be  anticipated?" 

These  questions  concern  primarily 
the  employer  and  employee.  Other 
questions  in  the  same  category  are  of 
more  vital  interest  to  the  psychologist 
and  economist.     For  instance : 

"What  groups  of  workers  have  felt  the 
depression  least,  as  regards  security  of 
the  job?" 

"Is  there  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
effects  of  the  depression  on  the  various 
racial  groups?" 

"Is  it  easier  for  women  and  children  to  get 
employment  than  for  men,  because  of 
the  lower  wage  paid  them?" 

"What  are  the  actual  processes  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  individual  em- 
ployer goes  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
various    problems    incidental    to    the 
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correct  treatment  of  his  labor  force 
during  a  depression?" 

"After  lay-off  does  the  most  efficient  man 
get  the  job  back?" 

"Does  a  radical  reduction  in  working 
time  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  chronic  unemployment  due 
to  technological  advances  or  would  it 
defeat  its  own  end  through  increased 
individual  production  or  in  other 
ways?" 

"What  is  the  effect  of  differences  in  age, 
degree  of  skill,  etc.,  in  relation  to 
changes  in  hours?" 

"What  improvements  are  necessary  in 
the  labor  market  machinery  beyond 
the  mere  establishing  of  public  em- 
ployment offices,  with  or  without  ad- 
visory committee?" 

The  answers  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tions are  not  easy  or  direct.  They 
must  be  sought  in  many  phases  of 
human  activity.  Possibly  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  chief  sources  of  information, 
with  suggestions  of  major  problems 
may  be  helpful. 

On  the  whole,  the  workers  are  at  the 
present  time  divided  into  three  main 
groups: 

(a)  those  employed  on  what  might  be 
called  a  normal  schedule, 

(b)  those  on  part  time,  and  (c)    those 
unemployed. 

The  unemployed  may  be  further 
subdivided  into  those  who  are  being 
partly  or  wholly  carried  by  relief  agen- 
cies, either  as  straight  relief  cases  or 
through  the  instrument  of  made 
work,  and  those  able  to  look  after 
themselves  through  the  use  of  savings 
or  through  the  fact  that  other  members 
of  the  family  may  be  working.  The 
chief  research  opportunity  would  seem 
to  lie  in  a  comparison  of  the  reactions 
of  these  three  major  groups 

Regarding  each  of  these  classes  of 


workers  many  kinds  of  data  are  de- 
sired, as  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart.  The  task  of  the  investiga- 
tor is  to  find  out  how  these  data  are 
related,  or  how  they  are  affected  as 
the  status  of  the  worker  is  changed  by 
lay  off,  part  time  or  re-employment. 

As  one  looks  over  the  foregoing  list 
of  problems,  he  is  bound  to  be  struck 
with  their  number  and  intricacy.  It 
is  to  be  devoutly  hoped,  however,  that 
he  will  not  throw  up  his  hands  in  dis- 
approval and  say,  "What  is  the  use  of 
bothering  with  all  that  list.  The  httle 
bit  I  may  be  able  to  do  in  my  plant  or 
my  area  of  research  will  not  help." 
The  truth  is  that  only  through  the  co- 
operative endeavors  of  many  employe- 
ers  and  research  workers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  can  sufficient  re- 
liable information  be  obtained  to  en- 
able us  to  learn  both  the  good  and  bad 
features  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. This  is  the  task  of  not  one  but 
of  many  research  agencies. 

The  problems  outlined  are  moreover 
not  all-inclusive.  They  are  linked  to- 
gether in  devious  ways  and  their  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  mental  health  of 
the  individual  worker  and  on  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  our  industrial  society 
may  create  problems  that  cannot  even 
be  surmised  at  the  present  time. 

Having,  however,  stated  the  more 
obvious  questions  in  definite  terms,  let 
us  see  what  approaches  to  their  an- 
swer may  be  suggested  by  the  various 
sciences  involved.  After  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
work  that  is  being  or  has  been  done. 

The  first  item  on  which  information 
is  sought  is  that  of  plant  behavior. 
Many  plants  keep  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  production  of  individual  workers 
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or  gangs.  However,  if  the  figures  on 
production  are  to  be  of  value  they  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  a  production 
curve  in  hourly  units  can  be  plotted. 
They  must  also  eliminate  or  describe 
those  conditions  outside  the  worker 
himself  which  may  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  variations.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compare  re- 
sults in  plants,  where  different  tech- 
niques have  been  utilized  to  meet  the 
curtailment  of  the  working  force. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
employees  produce  more  in  a  depres- 
sion when  they  feel  their  jobs  are  not 
so  secure.  No  one  can  formulate  an 
authoritative  answer.  The  keeping  of 
accurate  production  records  in  many 
firms,  coupled  with  careful  descrip- 
tions of  the  conditions  involved — to 
be  sent  in  later  to  the  Personnel  Re- 
search Federation  for  evaluation  and 
analysis — would  enable  us  to  answer 
this  question  with  some  certainty. 
Unless  careful  plant  records  are  kept 
at  this  time  we  may  also  miss  many 
valuable  opportunities  to  weigh  the 
relative  merits  of  the  five-day  week, 
the  six-hour  day  and  other  controver- 
sial questions  of  working  time.  Any 
other  items,  such  as  accidents,  labor 
turnover,  etc.  which  can  be  stated  in 
comparable  statistical  terms  and  which 
give  evidence  of  the  relative  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  employees  as  they 
work  under  the  conditions  of  the  de- 
pression are  bound  to  throw  light  on 
the  important  problem  of  human  na- 
ture in  industry.  Many  plants  are 
keeping  those  records  today  and  might 
be  willing  to  make  them  available,  if 
they  realized  their  value. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made 
concerning  the  health  records  of  the 


workers.  Slight  changes  in  the  records 
or  a  little  more  care  in  probing  into  the 
individual  cases  may  give  us  invalu- 
able light  as  to  why  the  death  rate  is 
lower  in  a  depression  than  in  years  of 
greatest  prosperity.^  Here  again,  care 
in  writing  up  all  the  conditions  is 
necessary.  For  instance  a  big  increase 
in  the  number  of  dispensary  visits  in 
a  plant  working  part-time  as  con- 
trasted with  its  previous  record  when 
on  full  time  might  mean  that  the 
workers  did  not  have  the  money  to 
visit  their  own  doctors  rather  than  a 
decrease  in  health. 

These  remarks  in  regard  to  objec- 
tive plant  behavior  and  health  indi- 
cate clearly  the  need  for  the  keeping  of 
records  over  a  long  period,  with  a  de- 
scription of  accompanying  changes. 
The  figures  on  labor  turnover  might 
furnish  the  most  obvious  example  of 
this  need.  During  the  depression, 
turnover  in  Plants  A  and  B,  two  com- 
parable plants  in  the  same  industry, 
may  be  5  per  cent.  After  the  de- 
pression lifts  and  more  jobs  become 
available,  the  turnover  in  Plant  A  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  year  may  be  25 
per  cent,  while  that  in  Plant  B  may 
rise  to  60  per  cent.  Records  kept 
merely  during  the  depression  would 
not  bring  out  this  difference  or  the 
causes. 

If  we  go  further  into  the  analysis  of 
the  individual  worker  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  ar- 
range for  a  more  specialized  research 
machinery  which  would  necessitate 
one  or  more  trained  investigators  taken 
from  the  plant,  a  near-by  university  or 
a  research  agency. 

2  Ogburn. 
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Such  problems  as  morale,  attitudes, 
effect  of  variations  in  the  standard  of 
hving,  and  the  use  of  leisure  time  need 
to  be  attacked  in  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking way  if  they  are  to  yield  data  of 
scientific  value.  And  perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  employers  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  assembling  of 
such  information,  even  though  in  the 
long  run  it  may  be  of  great  use  to 
them.  It  may  be  that  we  must  look 
to  other  sources  for  funds  to  carry  on 
these  more  searching  studies,  provided 
the  employer  furnish  the  laboratory 
wherein  the  study  of  those  who  remain 
on  the  job  and  those  who  return  to 
work  may  be  conducted.  The  actual 
research  must  be  done  mainly  by  the 
economist,  the  psychologist,  and  the 
sociologist. 

But  even  they  face  a  choice  of 
methods.  They  may  choose  the  indi- 
vidual approach  and  endeavor  to  get 
information  on  all  questions  men- 
tioned. In  so  doing  any  investigator 
would  be  forced  to  hmit  the  size  of  his 
group.  If,  however,  he  chose  and  de- 
fined a  limited  problem,  he  could  in- 
clude many  more  people.  If,  for  in- 
stance, under  Labor  Mobility,  he 
wanted  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which 
the  depression  is  tending  to  send  the 
negroes  back  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  he  might  be  able  to  conduct  his 
study  on  the  basis  of  statistics  avail- 
able without  interviewing  a  single  per- 
son. There  is  thus  no  one  best  method. 
The  choice  of  method  depends  upon 
the  individual  investigator  and  the  op- 
portunities at  his  disposal.  Between 
the  wide  limits  of  the  individual  ap- 
proach and  the  purely  statistical  or 
economic  lie  many  combinations  of  the 
two. 


The  actual  information  may  be  ob- 
tained in  many  ways.  The  keeping  of 
plant  records  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Interviews  and  observation 
at  continuing  intervals  are  necessary 
to  acquire  much  of  the  information 
regarding  standard  of  living,  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  savings.  The  meas- 
urement of  attitudes  may  be  done 
roughly  by  the  use  of  quest ionnaries 
or  possibly  with  fair  accuracy  by  the 
use  of  attitude  scales  like  those  of 
Thurstone.  Even  here  frequent  in- 
terviews and  observation  cannot  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Indeed  the 
most  vital  point  in  every  research 
tending  to  ascertain  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  worker  when  unemployed, 
as  contrasted  with  his  reactions  when 
employed,  would  seem  to  be  the  neces- 
sity and  difficulty  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  him  over  a  long  run  period. 

It  is  this  problem  which  makes  it  so 
important  for  the  relief  agencies  to 
obtain  all  the  information  possible 
while  the  unemployed  are  under  their 
jurisdiction.  How  many  relief  agen- 
cies, however,  have  obtained  a  history 
of  the  industrial  records  of  the  unem- 
ployed between  appeals  for  aid?  Do 
the  agencies  attempt  to  portray  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  job  or  to  create  a 
livelihood  in  order  not  to  be  forced  to 
fall  back  on  charity?  What  valid  in- 
formation based  on  verified  case  his- 
tories can  thej^  give  as  to  the  role 
played  by  unemployment  in  producing 
unemployability.  The  agencies  are 
perhaps  not  to  blame.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  help  the  needy  and  they  per- 
form it  well,  but  what  a  store  of  in- 
formation would  be  available,  if  only 
a  little  more  time  and  cooperative 
organization  had  been  utilized !     How- 
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ever,  I  am  not  condemning  for  the 
past;  I  am  pleading  for  the  future. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  get  informa- 
tion on  all  the  questions  listed,  as  they 
concern  the  individual  in  their  en- 
tirety, we  must  have  case  studies  fol- 
lowed by  long-run  histories  of  individual 
changes  up  and  down  the  economic  scale 
or  full  case  records  of  the  agencies  cor- 
related with  industrial  employment  his- 
tories, including  objective  plant  records. 
As  many  tests,  both  physiological  and 
psychological,  as  is  possible  to  ad- 
minister, should  be  given  at  intervals 
to  check  on  the  results  of  observation 
and  interview.  Enough  workers  of 
similar  grade,  who  remained  steadily 
employed,  should  be  included  to  serve 
as  a  control  group.  Even  transfer 
from  one  job  to  another  might  cause 
a  let-down  in  efficiency  that  would  be 
comparable  to  unemployment.  Such 
studies,  to  be  most  worthwhile,  should 
analyze  both  the  entire  industrial  sett- 
ing of  the  individual  and  his  relations 
outside  the  plant  rather  than  give 
exclusive  attention  to  the  factor  of  lay- 
off. In  this  way  only  can  we  get  ac- 
curate data  on  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment on  the  individual's  objective 
plant  behavior,  attitudes,  manner  of 
life,  health,  use  of  leisure  time,  mo- 
bility, economic  self-sufficiency,  crimi- 
nal tendencies  and  unemployability, — 
in  other  words  his  mental  and  emo- 
tional health  in  relation  to  the  indus- 
trial society  in  which  he  lives.  A 
hopeless  task?  No!  A  difficult  but 
intriguing  one ! 

A  possibility  of  such  a  study  in  less 
intensive  form  exists  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Philadelphia  relief  group  is  an 
exception  to  most  relief  centers  and 
has  personal  history  records  on  some 


twenty-one  thousand  unemployed  who 
were  engaged  in  "made"  work.  Special 
work  histories  were  obtained  on  some 
9000  of  these  and  their  families ;  these 
are  now  being  analyzed  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  type  of  unemployed 
who  were  engaged  in  "made"  work. 
Though  similar  data  are  not  being  col- 
lected in  other  emergency  centers,  this 
will  provide  a  reservoir  of  data  having 
more  consequence  in  the  future  than 
now.  The  problem  is  to  analyze  these 
data.  Perhaps  a  large-scale  study 
could  be  made  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  workers,  in  which  interviewers 
would  go  back  to  the  last  job  of  the 
man,  get  all  the  information  possible 
from  the  employer  to  show  what  sort 
of  employee  this  individual  had  been, 
why  he  was  laid  off,  etc.  This  picture 
could  be  contrasted  with  the  data  on 
the  relief  record;  and  these  cases  fol- 
lowed up  as  the  workers  became  re-es- 
tablished in  industry  or  failed  to 
become  so  re-established.  Such  a  fol- 
low-up study  would  throw  light  on  the 
problem  in  particular  of  the  extent  to 
which  layoff  in  time  of  depression  is 
likely  to  produce  chronic  unemploy- 
ment during  a  succeeding  period  of 
prosperity.  And  of  course  if  such  a 
study  were  made  there  would  likely  be 
opportunities  for  measuring  attitudes 
toward  previous  work,  present  situa- 
tion and  the  new  work  into  which  the 
individual  goes. 

Another  study  might  be  made  some 
years  later.  After  allowing  for  a  pe- 
riod of  reabsorption  into  industry,  500 
workers  might  be  selected  who  have 
received  aid  from  the  Philadelphia  so- 
cial agencies,  and  500  chosen  at  ran- 
dom in  the  city  directory,  and  the  two 
samples  compared.     The  possibiUties 
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for  research  into  human  nature  and 
industry  are  more  numerous  now  than 
ever.  In  fact  many  worthwhile  stud- 
ies on  various  phases  of  this  problem  to 
which  one  can  call  attention  have  al- 
ready been  completed  or  are  now  in 
progress. 

The  study  which  Clague  and  Couper 
made  of  the  readjustment  of  workers 
displaced  by  the  shutdown  of  the  New 
Haven  Plant  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  provides  enhghten- 
ing  material  (1). 

Case  material  collected  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  edited  by  Marion  Elderton  shows 
very  clearly  the  detrimental  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  long-con- 
tinued unemployment  (2). 

Other  interesting  articles  and  re- 
ports looking  to  the  control  of  the 
situation  are  listed  in  the  references  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

Studies  now  in  progress  to  provide 
more  light  on  some  of  the  problems 
discussed  in  this  article  are: 

Kornhauser's  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  managerial  functions  on  the 
objective  plant  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes of  workers  for  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation. 

The  study  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
search Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  which  involves, 
among  others,  the  following  aspects  of 
the  unemployment  situation: 

Current  measurement  of  amount  of 
unemployment. 

Studies  of  the  nature  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion problem  in  particular  industries. 

The  problem  of  public  work  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  ten  years'  public  con- 
struction in  Philadelphia. 

Means  of  finding  jobs  in  a  particular 
industry. 


Trends   in  savings   in   prosperity   and 
depression. 

Two  most  interesting  efforts  to  com- 
bine research  and  control  are  the  Roch- 
ester and  Minnesota  experiments. 

In  Rochester  the  industries  are  en- 
deavoring by  collective  effort  not  only 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  workers  to 
find  jobs  readily  through  a  joint  em- 
ployment agency  but  to  go  further 
and  analyze  the  jobs  in  the  different 
plants  and  industries  in  such  a  way 
that  a  job  analysis  will  mean  some- 
thing outside  the  plant  in  which  it 
was  made.  In  that  way  the  social  or 
community  interests  may  be  served 
by  putting  the  worker  who  can  do 
several  jobs  equally  well  on  that  par- 
ticular one  which  other  workers  may 
not  do  so  well  rather  than  give  the  job 
to  the  first  worker  who  can  do  it,  re- 
gardless of  other  work  he  might  do 
much  better. 

The  Minnesota  work  is  also  impres- 
sive. Here  personnel  studies  have 
been  carried  on  for  five  years  under 
William  Stead  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  close  cooperation  with 
industry.  These  studies  in  general 
show  an  increasing  population  in  that 
center  with  no  appreciable  increase  in 
payroll  jobs  in  the  last  five  years.  In 
other  words,  jobs  are  stationary  and 
the  population  is  increasing.  That  is 
not  an  emergency,  but  a  long-time 
problem,  not  merely  due  to  the  de- 
pression of  '30-'31.  The  school  age 
is  going  up.  Relatively  fewer  men 
over  forty-five  are  being  employed. 
There  is  a  constantly  narrowing  age 
margin  of  employment  in  the  popula- 
tion. But  these  measure  do  not  solve 
the  problem.  What  can  be  done? 
There  are  three  phases  of  the  ]Minne- 
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sota  research  program.  First,  the 
committee  on  economic  background 
hopes  to  study  intensively  five  hun- 
dred firms,  selecting  those  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  situation — 
analyzing  cost  figures,  production  fig- 
ures, and  so  forth.  This  economic 
background  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  case  studies  of  the  work  histories 
and  earnings  of  a  sample  of  four  thou- 
sand workers.  The  chief  purpose  of 
this  work  will  be  to  determine  the  in- 
dustries where  the  need  for  workers  in 
the  future  will  increase,  remain  sta- 
tionary or  decrease.  The  second  com- 
mittee is  that  on  individual  diagnosis 
and  re-training The  indi- 
viduals will  be  subjected  to  a  complete 
physical  examination — a  really  thor- 
ough examination — and  then  a  psycho- 
logical examination.  Diagnoses  will 
be  made,  and  individuals  classified  as 
unemployable  or  employable,  i.e.,  capa- 
ble of  being  rehabihtated  as  soon  as 
work  picks  up.  Rehabilitation  may 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  in  in- 
dustry or  because  the  individual  him- 
self is  maladjusted.  The  effort  will 
be  made  to  tie  up  diagnosis  with  place- 
ment on  one  hand  and  rehabihtation 
on  the  other.  No  retraining  will  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  diagnosis  alone, 


but  also  in  terms  of  occupational 
trends.  Training  will  be  done  for  jobs 
in  which  employment  is  on  the  up- 
trend. The  work  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  people  who  have  been  working 
on  the  rehabihtation  of  the  crippled. 
The  third  committee  is  concerned  with 
raising  the  standard  of  practice  in  the 
free  employment  bureaus. 

While  the  Rochester  and  Minnesota 
experiments  are  still  in  the  embryo 
stage,  their  possible  importance  for 
both  social  welfare  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  work  is  so  great  that  the  effort 
must  be  highly  praised. 

"While  industrial  psychology  is  not 
as  yet  making  full  use  of  the  depres- 
sion, it  recognizes  the  challenge  of 
the  situation  to  the  research  worker, 
and  is  responding  energetically.  There 
is  an  awareness  of  the  situation  and 
its  problems  that  promises  well.  Full 
advantage  of  the  research  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  the  depression  can- 
not, however,  be  taken  by  the  indus- 
trial psychologist  working  alone.  The 
wholehearted  and  thoughtful  coopera- 
tion of  employers  and  social  agencies 
is  indispensable. 
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Some  Attributes  of  Superior  Students* 

By  H.  H.  Remmers,  Purdue  University 

Professor  Remmers^  group  comparisons  of  high  ranking  students 
with  those  who  have  not  distinguished  themselves  by  superior 
scholarship,  challenge  some  prevalent  opinions,  while  providing 
statistical  confirmation  for  others.  The  superior  group  contains,  for 
example,  more  than  its  share  of  only  sons,  as  well  as  a  larger  propor- 
tion not  interested  in  athletic  sports. 

A  group  of  531  "distinguished"  Purdue  students,  constituting 
approximately  the  upper  six  per  cent  of  all  students  in  scholarship, 
were  compared  by  the  method  of  group  differences  with  a  random 
sampling  of  300  non-distinguished  students.  It  was  found  that  a 
student's  chances  of  being  distinguished  are  enhanced  in  varying 
amounts  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Having  a  high  standing  on  entrance  tests. 

(2)  Being   in    the  Schools    of   Agriculture,    Chemical    Engineer- 
ing, or  Science. 

(3)  Being  a  junior  or  senior  rather  than  a  freshman  or  sophomore. 

(4)  Being  younger  than  the  modal  age  at  entrance. 

(5)  Being  shghtly  heavier  than  average. 

(6)  Being  less  interested  in  sports  than  the  average  student. 

(7)  Having  a  self-rating  above  average  on  the  trait  native  capacity. 

(8)  Being  rated  above  average  on  the  Purdue  Personnel  Rating 
Scale. 

(9)  Being  an  only  child  or  one  of  two  children  in  the  family. 

(10)  Coming  from  a  large,  long-term  city  high  school. 

(11)  Having  a  father  who  is  a  professional  man. 

(12)  Having  no  or  few  relatives  graduating  from  Purdue  University. 

THE    general    problem    of    the  Since    1928-1929    each    distinguished 

present  study  was  to  find  out  student  has  been  allowed  a  remission 

in  what  measurable  wa3^s  dis-  of  fees  in  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars 

tinguished  students  differ  from  their  for  each  semester  in  which  distinction 

non-distinguished  fellow-students.  is  achieved.     In   1929-1930  approxi- 

Since  the  academic  year  1926-1927,  mately  the  upper  sLx  per  cent  of  the 

Purdue   University   has   pubhshed   a  undergraduate  students  were  on  the 

so-called  "distinguished  student"  hst.  fist  of  distinguished  students.     They 

constitute,  therefore,  a  highly  selected 

*  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Annual  S^o^P  "^  ^^rms  of  scholastic  achieve- 

Meeting   of   the   American   Psychological  °ient,  and  are  in  the  judgment  of  the 

Association  held  in  Iowa  City,  December  Faculty  the  potential  leaders  of  the 

1930.  next  generation. 
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There  is  available  in  different  offices 
in  the  University — Registrar,  Dean 
of  Men,  Director  of  Personnel  in 
Engineering,  and  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Reference^  a  considerable 
amount  of  factual  material.  As  much 
of  this  material  as  possible  was  brought 
together  for  all  students  who  had  ap- 
peared one  or  more  times  on  the  list 
of  distinguished  students  for  the  years 
1926-1927  to  1929-1930,  inclusive. 
This  gave  a  total  of  531  students.     In 


Without  question  more  striking 
group  differences  would  have  appeared 
had  students  on  probation  because  of 
scholastic  delinquencies  or  at  least 
students  below  some  defined  degree  of 
scholastic  achievement  been  taken  for 
comparison  with  distinguished  stu- 
dents. It  was  decided,  however,  to 
take  "mine  run"  students  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  characteristics  which 
significantly  differentiated  the  dis- 
tinguished students  from  these  would 


TABLE  1 
Comparison  of  percentage  differences  by  schools  for  distinguished  students  and  total  enrollment 

(1926-1929) 
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3.4 

-1.3 

2.55 

0.2 

Total  enrollment,  N  =  10,785 

Difference    

0.3 
-0.1 

Diff* 

0.25 

P-E-diff 

This  table  is  to  be  read:  Of  the  total  of  531  distinguished  students,  13.1  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  total  enrollment  of  which  for  the  same  period  was 
9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  University  enrollment. 

*  When  this  ratio  is  3  or  more,  the  difference  between  the  percentage  of  distinguished 
students  and  total  enrollment  is  statistically  highly  reliable,  i.e.,  these  differences  have  a 
probability  of  99  in  100  of  being  real,  and  in  the  direction  indicated. 


order  to  compare  and  contrast  this 
group  with  non-distinguished  students, 
a  sampling  of  approximately  300  stu- 
dents who  had  failed  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  at  random  from 
the  total  student  population  in  pro- 
portions equal  to  that  of  distinguished 
students  in  each  class  (i.e.,  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior). 

The  totals  given  hereafter  do  not 
always  tally  with  those  just  quoted, 
for  rarely  is  each  item  of  information 
found  in  the  records  for  all  students. 


be  all  the  more  meaningful  for  any 
administrative  and  educational  im- 
plications involved. 

DISTRIBUTIOX  OF    DISTINGUISHED     STU- 
DENTS   ACCORDING    TO    SCHOOL    OF 
UNIVERSITY 

The  proportions  in  which  distin- 
guished students  were  registered  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  University  at 
the  time  of  gaining  distinction  are 
shown  in  table  1. 

For    purposes    of    comparison    the 
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proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
each  school  for  the  period  covered  in 
this  study  is  also  given.  The  schools 
of  Agriculture,  Chemical  Engineering, 
and  Science  have  furnished  appreciably 
greater  proportions  of  distinguished 
students  than  the  expectance  based 
upon  their  total  populations.  The  per- 
centages in  the  schools  of  Pharmacy 
and  Industrial  Education  are  perhaps 
too  small  to  warrant  any  statistical 
generahzations. 

The  fact  that  the  School  of  Chemical 
Engineering  furnishes  nearly  two- 
thirds  more  distinguished  students 
than  would  be  expected  in  an  un- 
differentiated sampling  of  all  students 
in  the  University  is  easily  accounted 
for,  since  the  freshman  placement 
tests  have  uniformly  shown  chemical 
engineering  freshmen  to  be  a  very 
superior  group  as  compared  with  other 
freshmen.  It  is  more  difficult,  how 
ever,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
School  of  Agriculture  has  also  fur- 
nished more  distinguished  students  than 
its  quota.  It  would  seem  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be  true:  either 
standards  of  accomplishment  vary 
from  one  school  to  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  about  this  differ- 
ence, or  students  of  agriculture  are 
sufficiently  better  motivated  to  capi- 
talize their  intellectual  endowment 
more  thoroughly  than  other  students. 
In  a  previous  study  it  has  been 
shown  that  on  the  whole  pupils  from 
a  rural  environment  tend  to  work 
more  nearly  up  to  capacity  as  meas- 
ured by  tests. ^ 

^  See  H.  H.  Remmers,  A  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Study  of  Potentially  and  Actually 
Failing  Students  at  Purdue  University, 
pp.  39-40  and  116-119. 


The  two  alternatives  offered  for  the 
agricultural  students  would  seem  to 
hold  also  for  the  School  of  Science, 
inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  dis- 
tinguished students  in  this  school  is 
approximately  40  per  cent  greater  than 
the  expectancy. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  the 
Schools  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering furnish  a  significantly  smaller 
proportion  of  distinguished  students 
than  would  be  expected,  especially 
since  the  freshmen  in  these  two  schools 
have  been  shown  by  the  freshman 
placement  tests  to  be  on  the  average 

TABLE  2 

Percentage  of  distinguished  students  in  each 
of  the  four  undergraduate  classes, 
1926-1929 


Distinguished  students 
(N=  531) 

Total  enrollment  (N  = 
10,785) 
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13.4 

16.2 

39.5 

40.0 

27.9 

17.8 

30.9 
14.3 


a  representative  samphng  of  the  en- 
gineering schools  as  a  whole.  The 
observed  differences  must  again  be 
due  to  differences  in  standards  of  mark- 
ing or  in  student  motivation,  or  to 
both. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  FOUR  UNDER- 
GRADUATE CLASSES 

That  scholastic  distinction  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  class  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled  appears  clearly  in  table  2. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  practically 
two-fifths  of  all  distinguished  students 
are  juniors,  while  .juniors  and  seniors 
together  constitute  more  than  70  per 
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cent  of  distinguished  students,  al- 
though the  total  proportion  of  these 
two  classes  in  the  University  is  less 
than  one-third. 

AGE   AT   ENTRANCE 

The  age  at  which  students  enter  the 
University  bears  some  rather  significant 
relations  to  the  achievement  of  scholas- 
tic distinction.  While  the  average  age 
at  entrance  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  for  both  groups,  i.e.,  almost  ex- 
actly nineteen,  the  distinguished  stu- 
dents are  much  less  frequently 
"typical"  in  that  they  are  more  often 
either  older  or  younger  than  their  non- 
distinguished  classmates.  The  greater 
frequency  of  young  distinguished  stu- 
dents is  especially  noteworthy.  ]\Iore 
than  one-fourth  of  them  (26.8  per  cent) 
are  seventeen  or  younger,  while  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  non-distinguished 
group  are  at  or  below  this  age.  Of 
the  distinguished  students  59.2  per 
cent  are  18  years  old  or  younger,  while 
for  the  non-distinguished  students  this 
proportion  is  only  49.3  per  cent. 
Apparently  it  is  true  not  only  that  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm,  but  that 
these  early  birds  are  better  equipped 
to  digest  the  worm  properly,  since  in 
general  students  with  superior  scholar- 
ship drop  out  of  college  much  less  fre- 
quently than  do  other  students.  If  18 
years  is  considered  the  normal  age  at 
entrance,  there  are  fewer  of  the  dis- 
tinguished students  "at  age."  The 
proportions  are  34.2  per  cent  for  the 
distinguished  and  40.3  per  cent  for  the 
non-distinguished  students. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  greater 
variability  of  distinguished  students 
would  be  increased  were  it  not  for  the 
tendency  to  keep  students  who  are 


"too  young"  out  of  the  University. 
Parents  and  school  administrators  tend 
to  urge  students  who  complete  their 
high  school  work  a  year  or  two  or  even 
three  or  four  earlier  than  the  average 
to  wait  a  corresponding  length  of  time 
before  entering  college.  Whether  this 
is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stu- 
dents' adequate  social  and  emotional 
adjustment  is  an  open  question.  It  is 
certainly  not  sound  insofar  as  the  stu- 
dents' abiUty  to  carry  college  work 
is  concerned. 

HEIGHT   AND  WEIGHT 

Information  concerning  height  and 
weight  of  entering  freshmen  is  col- 
lected and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Men.  Tabulation  of  the  figures  on 
height  showed  no  significant  dif- 
ferences. 

The  distinguished  students  however, 
were  on  the  average  6  pounds,  or  a 
little  more  than  4  per  cent,  heavier 
than  the  non-distinguished  students. 
So  far  as  average  weight  may  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  physical  robustness, 
distinguished  students  would  appear 
to  have  on  the  average  an  advantage  in 
this  respect.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  finding  is  supported  by  Ter- 
man's  data  on  younger  students  in  his 
Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Volume  I. 
In  a  study  of  643  gifted  children  whose 
intelligence  quotients  were  all  above 
140,  Baldwin  reported  that  "the  gifted 
California  children  as  a  group  are 
above  the  best  standards  for  American 
born  children  in  physical  growth  status 
for  average  standing  height  and  weight. 
They  also  excel  in  average  standing 
height  and  weight  other  groups  of  Cali- 
fornia children  studied  by  Barnes, 
Boas,  and  Faber."     With  our  sampling 
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of  something  over  800  students,  the 
findings  just  cited  make  it  strongly- 
probable  that  the  observed  difference 
is  significant. 

ENTRANCE    PLACEMENT   TESTS 

All  freshmen  at  Purdue  University 
are  required  to  take  a  series  of  entrance 
tests,  a  psychological,  a  mathematics 
training,  an  English,  and  a  chemistry 
aptitude  test.  Of  all  the  characteris- 
tics on  the  basis  of  which  these  two 
groups  were  compared,  these  test 
scores  showed  the  most  striking  differ- 
ences. When  all  scores  were  reduced 
to  percentiles,  distinguished  stu- 
dents were  found  to  average  approxi- 
mately 80,  the  average  for  the  entire 
freshman  class  being  50.  This  superi- 
ority of  distinguished  students  is  quite 
uniform,  no  matter  which  of  the  tests 
is  considered.  Approximately  47  per 
cent  of  distinguished  students  have  a 
percentile  score  of  90  or  more,  as  com- 
pared with  10  per  cent  for  the  freshman 
class  as  a  whole.  Only  9  per  cent  of 
distinguished  students  are  below  the 
average  (50th  percentile)  as  compared 
with  50  per  cent  for  the  undifferenti- 
ated freshmen. 

Given  a  distinguished  student  with 
a  relatively  high  psychological  exami- 
nation score,  is  he  more  likely  to 
achieve  distinction  in  successive  sem- 
esters than  if  his  score,  though  above 
average,  is  relatively  lower?  To 
answer  this  question,  an  "efficiency 
index"  was  computed  for  each  dis- 
tinguished student  by  dividing  the 
number  of  semesters  during  which  he 
achieved  distinction  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  semesters  he  had  been  in  the 
University.  This  gave  a  percentage 
rating  with  a  possible  maximum  of  100. 


Those  who  had  been  on  the  distin- 
guished list  during  at  least  half  their 
time  in  the  University  had  an  average 
percentile  score  of  86.0,  while  those 
who  achieved  distinction  for  less  than 
half  their  time  in  the  University  ob- 
tained an  average  of  75.7.  This  dif- 
ference of  a  Httle  more  than  ten  points 
on  the  scale  is  stati^ically  highly  reli- 
able. Even  within  this  highly  re- 
stricted and  selected  group  there  is  a 
very  definite  tendency  for  a  high  "effi- 
ciency index"  to  go  with  a  high  psy- 
chological examination  score,  and  vice 
versa. 

FRESHMAN  SELF-RATINGS  AND  RATINGS 
OF  FRESHMEN  AND  JUNIORS  BY 
FACULTY   AND    FELLOW   STUDENTS 

Before  being  permitted  to  matricu- 
late in  the  University  each  freshman  is 
required  to  furnish  among  other  per- 
sonal date  a  self-rating  on  ten  traits 
as  given  in  figure  1. 

In  the  schools  of  engineering  the 
same  rating  scale  is  used  to  obtain  for 
each  student  a  rating  from  five  teachers 
and  five  students,  the  rating  scale  being 
changed  only  in  that  third  person  pro- 
nouns are  substituted  for  first  person 
pronouns.  These  ratings  are  obtained 
twice  during  the  student's  career — 
once  during  his  freshman  year  and 
again  in  the  junior  year. 

The  rather  elaborate  tabulations 
made  must  be  omitted  here.  Space 
will  allow  presentation  of  only  the  more 
significant  interpretations. 

Except  in  the  trait  native  capacity 
prospective  distinguished  students  do 
not  rate  themselves  higher  than  do 
non-distinguished  students.  Since  for 
this  trait  these  students  have  had  more 
unexceptionable  objective  evidence  on 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  ADDRESS  AND  MANNER:  (Do 

I  leave  a  good  impression?  Do  I 
talk  well?  Am  I  popular?  Have 
I  a  good  bearing?) 


2.  ATTITUDE:  (Am  I  rational, 
agreeable  to  reason,  in  my  views? 
Interested  in  my  work?  Optimis- 
tic?    Self-controlled?) 


3.  CHARACTER:  (Am  I  reliable? 
Dependable?  Absolutely  honest? 
Responsible?  Clean?  Just? 
Courageous?) 


4.  COOPERATIVE         ABILITY: 
(Can  I  work  with  others?    Am  I 
accommodating?      Loyal?      Will- 
ing  to   learn?     Tolerant?     Tact- 
ful?   Am  I  a  good  mixer?) 


5.  DISPOSITION:  (Am  I  cheerful? 
Courteous?  Congenial?  En- 
thusiastic and  not  conceited?) 


6.  INDUSTRY:  (Am  I  a  hard  work- 
er? Have  I  perseverance?  Am  I 
persistent?) 


7.  INITIATIVE:  (Am  I  a  self-start- 
er? Do  I  recognize,  start  and  de- 
velop opportunities  to  a  successful 
conclusion?    Am  I  original?) 


JUDGMENT:  (Have  I  common 
sense?  Observing  and  reasoning 
power?  Foresight?  Resourceful- 
ness? Do  I  know  values  and  the 
relations  of  things?  Am  I  prac- 
tical?) 


9.  LEADERSHIP:  rDo  I  understand 
men  and  can  I  command  their  re- 
spect? Have  I  executive  ability? 
Do  I  precede  and  direct  men?) 


10.  NATIVE  CAPACITY:  (Am  I 
naturally  accurate,  systematic, 
bright,  alert?  Have  I  an  inherent 
knowledge  of  facts  and  data?  Can 
I  concentrate?  Do  I  learn  readily? 
Have  I  a  natural  aptitude  for 
work?) 
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Remarks:  Indicate  under  this  head  any  additional  information  which  may  prove  of 
value.  If  you  have  poor  health,  a  deformity,  or  any  peculiarity  this  should  be  reported. 
Please  note  here. 

Fig.  1.  Self-rating  Blank 
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themselves  than  for  probably  any  other 
trait,  it  is  of  interest  to  reflect  that 
one's  self -evaluation  is  probably 
largely  a  mirroring  of  the  evaluation 
placed  upon  us  by  others. 

Faculty  and  fellow  students  rate  the 
distinguished  students  much  higher 
than  they  do  non-distinguished  stu- 
dents and  also  much  higher  than  dis- 
tinguished students  rate  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  non-distinguished 
students  are  rated  about  as  they  rate 
themselves. 


his  hobbies,  doubtless  on  the  theory 
that  a  student's  hobbies  may  indicate 
something  concerning  his  life  interests 
which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  educa- 
tional and  vocational  counsel.  In 
looking  over  the  blanks  as  filled  out  by 
these  prospective  students,  one  wishes 
that  the  notion  of  hobbies  were  more 
clearly  defined.  In  the  student's  mind 
it  includes  everything  from  the  most 
trivial  and  inconsequential  sort  of 
activity  or  lack  of  it  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  exacting  mental  effort,  school 


TABLE  3 
Kind  and  number  of  hobbies  reported  by  distinguished  and  non-distinguished  students 


KIND  OF  HOBBIES 


Intellectual 

Sports 

Outdoor  activity  other  than  sports 

Mechanical — manipulative 

Amusements 

Intellectual — Mechanical 

Music 

None 

Total 


DISTINGUISHED 

NON- 
DISTINGUISHED 

PERCENT- 
AGE 
DIFFER- 
ENCE 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

83 
108 
17 
110 
27 
44 
44 
87 

16.0 

20.8 
3.3 

21.2 
5.2 

8.4 

8.4 

16.7 

55 
114 
12 
64 
21 
24 
26 
83 

13.8 

28.6 
3.0 

16.0 
5.3 
6.0 
6.5 

20.8 

2.2 

7.8 
0.3 
5.2 
0.1 
2.4 
1.9 
4.1 

520 

100.0 

399 

100.0 

Dig 
PE.diff 


1.35 
3.79 
0.38 
2.83 
0.10 
1.98 
1.49 
2.30 


As  between  freshmen  and  juniors,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  juniors  are 
rated  relatively  the  same  as  freshmen, 
the  absolute  values  are  considerably 
higher  for  juniors.  That  is,  average 
ratings  on  specific  traits  shift  upward 
for  juniors,  but  they  are  relatively  high 
in  the  same  traits  in  which  freshmen 
are  high.  This  holds  for  both  dis- 
tinguished and  non-distinguished 
students. 

HOBBIES 

Among  many  other  things  the  pro- 
spective freshman  is  asked  to  indicate 


subjects  included.  Taking  the  reports 
as  they  stood  and  grouping  them  some- 
what arbitrarily,  they  were  tabulated 
as  indicated  in  table  3.  There  are  no 
noteworthy  differences  here,  except  in 
the  matter  of  sports,  in  which  non- 
distinguished  students  show  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  interest  than  do  the 
distinguished  students.  This  corro- 
borates to  a  slight  extent  the  view  that 
the  superior  student  is  less  given  to 
enthusiasm  about  college  sports  than 
his  non-distinguished  classmates.^ 

2  [It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
following  differences,  although  no  one  of 
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A  tabulation  of  the  number  of  hob- 
bies reported — since  many  students 
report  two  or  more — shows  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  this  regard  for  the 
two  groups. 

PROPORTION    OF    EXPENSES    EXPECTED 

TO   BE    EARNED   WHILE    IN 

COLLEGE 

It  has  been  rather  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  student  who  works  his 
way  through  college  is  likely,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  a  somewhat  better 
college  risk  than  those  who  are  financed 
by  parents  or  others.  If  the  student's 
expectation  in  the  matter  before  he 
comes  to  the  University  is  an  index  of 
what  he  does  after  arriving,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  this  factor  makes  no 
difference.  This  finding  is  in  accord 
with  the  very  extensive  study  "Success 
in  College  and  Business"  reported  by 
D.  S.  Bridgman  in  the  Personnel 
Journal  for  June,  1930,  a  study  of 
several  thousand  college  graduates, 
which  showed  earning  of  college  ex- 
penses to  be  a  neutral  factor  in  success 
as  measured  by  salary  and  promotions. 

SIZE   OF   FAMILY 

Psychoanalysts  and  various  persons 
interested  in  child  welfare  and  college 
personnel  research  have  stated  that  the 
only  child  is  more  frequently  a  prob- 
lem— emotional,     disciplinary,     scho- 

them  is  very  highly  reliable  statistically, 
are  nevertheless  of  a  sort  which  are  har- 
monious with  prevailing  impressions:  The 
distinguished  students  report  that  they 
have  a  slightly  larger  number  of  intellectual 
hobbies,  intellectual-mechanical  hobbies, 
and  musical  hobbies;  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  non-distinguished  students 
mention  no  hobby  at  all.     Ed.] 


lastic,  etc., — than  are  individuals  hav- 
ing one  or  more  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  data  of  table  4  are  sharply  in  con- 
trast with  this  belief.  More  than 
twice  as  many  distinguished  students 
(37.1  per  cent)  as  non-distinguished 
students  (16.7  per  cent)  have  no  broth- 
ers or  sister.  Indeed,  there  is  a  rather 
noticeable  tendency  for  scholastic  dis- 
tinction to  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family 
from  which  the  individual  comes.  It 
may  still  be  true  and  probably  is  that 
individuals  without  brothers  and  sis- 
ters tend  to  constitute  an  educational 
problem.  The  problem,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  more  that  of  adjust- 
ing the  college  to  the  needs  of  superior 
students,  than  that  of  adjusting  defi- 
cient students  to  minimum  standards 
so  as  to  make  such  individuals  better 
college  risks.  Socio-economic  and 
cultural  level  as  related  to  birth  con- 
trol is  probably  a  significant  factor  in 
these  results. 

OCCUPATION   OF  PARENTS 

The  inferences  concerning  economic 
and  cultural  background  made  in  the 
preceding  section  are  supported  by  the 
data  of  table  5  which  show  a  clearly 
significant  difference  in  favor  of  stu- 
dents coming  from  homes  in  which  the 
father  is  a  professional  man.  Approxi- 
mately two  and  one  half  times  as  many 
distinguished  students  as  non-distin- 
guished students  come  from  this  type 
of  family,  and  the  difference  is  statis- 
tically highly  reUable.  While  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  non-distinguished  stu- 
dents to  come  from  homes  in  which  the 
father  is  a  semi-skilled  worker,  this 
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TABLE  4 
Number  and  percentage  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  distinguished  and  non-distinguished  students 


NITMBER  OF 

DISTINGUISHED 

NON-DISTINGUISHED 

DIFFERENCE  IN 
PERCENTAGES 

Diff 

SISTERS 

Number 

Cumulative 
percentage 

Number 

Cumulative 
percentage 

PE-diff 

0 

119 

37.1 

50 

16.7 

20.4 

8.71 

1 

61 

56.1 

59 

36.3 

20.2 

7.51 

2 

47 

70.7 

77 

62.0 

8.7 

3.24 

3 

42 

83.8 

48 

78.0 

5.8 

2.72 

4 

23 

91.0 

21 

83.0 

8.0 

4.30 

5 

8 

93.5 

15 

90.0 

3.5 

2.33 

6 

6 

95.3 

10 

93.3 

2.0 

2.11 

7 

4 

96.6 

10 

96.7 

0.1 

1.01 

8 

7 

98.8 

4 

98.0 

0.8 

1.03 

9 

1 

98.3 

0.00 

10 

3 

99.7 

3 

99.3 

0.4 

0.70 

11 

12 

1 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

Total 

321 

300 

Mean 

1.79 

2.47 

This  table  is  to  be  read:  37.1  per  cent  of  distinguished  students  have  no  brothers  and 
sisters,  compared  with  16.7  per  cent  of  non-distinguished  students  having  no  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  difference  between  these  percentages  is  20.4,  and  the  significance  of  this  differ- 
ence is  8.71. 

TABLE  5 

Occupation  of  parents  of  distinguished  and  non-distinguished  students 


OCCUPATION 


Professional 
Technical. . . 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 
Unskilled.. . 
Agriculture. 
Retired 

Total 


DISTINGUISHED 

NON- 
DISTINGUISHED 

PERCENT- 
AGE 
DIFFER- 
ENCE 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

70 

212 

38 

29 

11 

118 

4 

14.5 

44.0 
7.9 
6.0 
2.3 

24.3 
0.8 

17 

143 

20 

30 

7 

82 
1 

5.7 

47.7 
6.7 

10.0 
2.3 

27.3 
0.3 

8.8 
3.7 
1.2 
4.0 
0.0 
3.0 
0.5 

482 

100.0 

300 

100.0 

Diff 


P.E. 


diff 


6.20 
2.15 
0.89 
2.90 
0.00 
1.35 
1.56 


difference  is  not   completely  reliable 
and  in  any  case  it  is  relatively  small. 

EUEAL    vs.    URBAN    ENVIRONMENT 

Table  6  shows  a  tabulation  of  stu- 
dents' reports  as  to  the  environment 


in  which  they  grew  up,  i.e.,  whether 
rural  or  urban.  These  environments 
are  evidently  significantly  related  to 
differences  in  scholastic  achievement. 
A  city  environment  furnishes  more 
than  half  of  all  the  distinguished  stu- 
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dents,  while  appreciably  less  than  a 
third  of  non-distinguished  students 
come  from  the  city.  Throughout  it  is 
apparent  that  a  rural  environment 
lessens  the  students'  chances  of  appear- 
ing on  the  distinguished  list.  The 
cases  in  which  students  have  lived  in 
both  rural  and  urban  environment  are 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms 
of  migration  from  country  to  town  and 
city  rather  than  the  reverse,  in  view  of 
the  well  known  trend  in  this  direction. 


significantly  higher  average  for  stu- 
dents from  a  city  environment  than 
dents  from  a  city  environment 
for  students  from  country.  The  fig- 
ures, of  course,  give  no  insight  into  the 
more  remote  causes  of  these  differences. 
It  may  be  that  the  rural  environment 
is  less  conducive  to  intellectual  stimu- 
lation and  growth.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  the  more  able  parents — 
who  tended  to  have  more  able  children 
— have  tended  to  migrate  to  the  city. 


TABLE  6 
Environment  {country  or  city)  from  which  distinguished  and  non-distinguished  students  are 

drawn 


Diff 


Country 

Town 

City 

Country  and  Town 

Country  and  City 

Town  and  City 

Country,  Town,  and  City 

Total 


DISTINGUISHED 

NON- 
DISTINGUISHED 

PERCENT- 

AGE 
DIFFER- 
ENCE 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

54 

13.5 

48 

16.0 

2.5 

88 

22.1 

52 

17.3 

4.8 

219 

54.9 

93 

31.0 

23.9 

10 

2.5 

30 

10.0 

7.5 

7 

1.8 

21 

7.0 

5.2 

11 

2.8 

25 

8.3 

5.5 

10 

2.5 

31 

10.3 

7.8 

399 

100.0 

300 

100.0 

P.E 


diff 


1.30 
2.34 
9.64 
5.40 
4.64 
4.40 
5.82 


It  is  likely  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
life  of  a  student  reporting  both  country 
and  town,  or  country  and  city,  was 
spent  in  the  rural  environment,  the 
parents  having  migrated  to  the  city 
upon  retirement  from  farming,  when 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  children 
would  be  well  along  in  their  educa- 
tional careers.  The  general  facts  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  rural  and 
urban  en\aronment  to  scholastic  com- 
petence and  achievement  are  also 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  fresh- 
man placement  tests,  which  show  a 


LENGTH    OF    HIGH     SCHOOL    TERM    AND 
SIZE    OF   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Indiana  has  high  schools  which  differ 
considerably  in  the  length  of  the  school 
year.  The  shortest  are  eight  months 
in  length  and  the  longest  ten  months. 
Table  7  shows  that  more  than  one 
third  of  all  distinguished  Students  come 
from  high  schools  with  a  school  year  of 
9.5  to  10  months,  while  only  one  fourth 
of  non-distinguished  students  come 
from  schools  with  this  length  of  school 
year.     The  differences  for  the  short 
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term  high  schools  are  not  clearly  sig- 
nificant, but  the  early  elimination  of 
freshmen  from  these  short  term  high 
schools  is  much  greater,  the  majority 
of  those  dropping  out  before  the  end 
of  their  first  semester  being  those  who 
come  from  high  schools  of  this  type. 
These  'students,  of  course,  are  not 
included  in  the  tabulation,  since  only 

TABLE  7 
Percentages   of  distinguished  and  non-dis- 
tinguished students  drawn  from  high  schools 
with  varying  lengths  of  school  terms 


10  AND 
MONTHS 

9 

MONTHS 

8|  AND 

8 
MONTHS 

Distinguished 

Non-distinguished 

Difference •. . . . 

34.3 

25.0 

9.3 

3.54 

43.7 

49.1 

5.4 

1.85 

22.0 

25.9 
3  9 

Diff 

1.56 

P-E-diff 

TABLE  8 

Percentages  of  distinguished  and  non-dis- 
tinguished students  drawn  from 
various  size  high  schools 


LARGE 

200-5,299 

SMALL 

0-199 

Distinguished 

71.5 
60.7 
10.8 

3.86 

28  5 

Non-distinguished 

Difference 

Diff 

39.3 
10.8 

3  86 

P-E-diff 

students  who  had  been  in  school  at 
least  one  semester  were  studied.^ 

The  size  of  the  high  school,  that  is, 
the  number  of  students  enrolled,  is  also 
a  significant  factor  in  relation  to  schol- 
arship.    Table   8   gives  the  facts  in 

^  See  Stalnaker,  J.  M.,  and  Remmers, 
H.  H.  What  Kind  of  High  Schools  Contrib- 
ute to  College  Failures?  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  XIV,  Bulletin  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, March,  1930,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  5,  p.  40. 


summary.  Nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  distinguished  students  come  from 
the  larger  high  schools,  while  only  60.7 
per  cent  of  non-distinguished  students 
come  from  this  type  of  high  school. 
The  figures  for  the  small  high  school 
are,  of  course,  exactly  the  reverse. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  size  and 
length  of  terms  of  high  schools  are 
closely   correlated,   the   smaller   high 

TABLE  9 

Number  of  relatives  graduating  from  Purdue 

University  for  distinguished  and 

non-distinguished  students 


a" 

a 

3 

5 

NUMBER  OF  RELATIVE.? 

m 
2—1 

z 

0  « 

Ho 

g" 

m  CO 

2  1 

0  II 

|Z 

§2: 

Q 

z 

17 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3 

2 

12 

14 

1 

37 

39 

Total 

58 

60 

Percentage  with  relatives.  . . . 

10.9 

20.0 

Percentage  difference 

9. 

1 

Diff 

4. 

94 

PE.di5 

schools  being  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  short  term  high  schools. 

RELATIVES    GRADUATED    FROM    PURDUE 

From  table  9  it  is  evident  that  non- 
distinguished  students  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  relatives  who  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  than  do  the 
the  distinguished  students,  in  fact 
nearly  twice  as  many.  Possibly  this 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  relatives  of 
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non-distinguished  students  with  senti- 
mental ties  to  the  University  advising 
them  to  come  to  Purdue  even  though 
this  may  not  be  the  best  institution  for 
their  particular  educational  needs. 
Possibly  also  the  distinguished  stu- 
dents exercise  better,  more  independent 
judgment  in  selecting  the  schools  to 
which  they  go.  Be  the  facts  what  they 
may,  the  difference  in  any  case  is  quite 
significant  and  statistically  entirely 
reUable. 

SUMMARY 

By  way  of  summary  it  will  perhaps 
be  most  useful  to  give  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  distinguished  student.  A 
student's  chances  for  appearing  on  the 
list  of  distinguished  students  are  en- 
hanced in  varying  amounts  if  the  fol- 
lowing facts  can  be  affirmed  of  him: 

(1)  Having  a  high  standing  on  en- 
trance tests. 

(2)  Being  in  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, Chemical  Engineering,  or 
Science. 

(3)  Being  a  junior  or  senior  rather 
than  a  freshman  or  sophomore. 

(4)  Being  younger  than  the  modal 
age  at  entrance. 


(5)  Being  slightly  heavier  than 
average. 

(6)  Being  less  interested  in  sports 
than  the  average  student. 

(7)  Having  a  self-rating  above  aver- 
age on  the  trait  native  capacity. 

(8)  Being  rated  above  average  on 
the  Purdue  Personnel  Rating  Scale. 

(9)  Being  an  only  child  or  one  of  two 
children  in  the  family. 

(10)  Coming  from  a  large,  long-term 
city  high  school. 

(11)  Having  a  father  who  is  a  profes- 
sional man. 

(12)  Having  no  or  few  relatives 
graduating  from  Purdue  University. 

It  should  of  course  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
study  apply  in  logical  strictness  only 
to  Purdue  University.  In  other  insti- 
tutions certain  of  these  variables  might 
be  found  to  be  neutral  or  even  related 
to  scholastic  success  in  a  manner  oppo- 
site to  that  obtained  here.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  by  and  large  they 
are  of  general  import  for  institutions 
of  the  type  represented  by  Purdue 
University. 

Manuscript  received  January  24,  1931 


Trends  in  Educational  Personnel  Research' 

By  Ruth  Strang,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

It  is  wholesome  now  and  again  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  trends  in 
research,  and  to  reflect,  as  Professor  Strang  has  done,  on  the  need 
for  filling  out  the  gaps  and  for  employing  more  rigorous  techniques 
of  investigation. 

Trends  in  research  relating  to  personnel  work  in  educational  institu- 
tions were  studied  by  analyzing  582  articles  published  in  ten  magazines 
during  the  past  ten  years.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  number  of  research  articles  in  this 
field  from  1920  to  1930.  The  growing  interest  in  the  college  field  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  were  twice  as  many 
studies  relating  to  college  as  to  high  school  personnel  work.  The 
methods  of  collecting  data  most  frequently  employed  were  intelligence 
tests,  teachers'  marks,  and  questionnaires.  The  favorite  statistical 
methods  of  treating  data  were  the  frequency  distribution,  coefficient 
of  correlation,  mean,  median,  and  standard  deviation.  The  problems 
studied  related  primarily  to  educational  guidance,  selective  admissions, 
personaUty  traits,  and  general  problems  of  counseling. 


PREVIOUS  analyses  (1-6)  have 
shown  the  relative  number  and 
nature  of  different  tj^pes  of 
investigation  in  the  broad  field  of  edu- 
cational research.  This  article  at- 
tempts to  report  in  greater  detail  an 
analysis  of  one  phase  of  this  work; 
namely,  research  in  personnel  work  in 
educational  institutions. 

Educational  research  has  been 
broadly  defined  as  "the  process  of 
critical  reflective  thinking  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  data  available"  (5).     Per- 

^  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  students 
in  her  course  in  Research  in  Educational 
Guidance,  and  to  Miss  Clara  Altman,  Miss 
Irene  Eldred,  and  Miss  Helen  Salzer  for 
additional  assistance  in  re-checking  and 
tabulating  the  material. 


sonnel  work  has  been  defined  as  "work 
having  to  do  specifically  with  the  indi- 
vidual" (7).  Thurstone  defined  per- 
sonnel research  as  "the  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  productive 
work  may  be  made  a  truly  integral 
part  of  living"  (8).  The  studies  ana- 
lyzed in  this  article  include  investiga- 
tions concerning  conditions,  (a)  before 
the  student  comes  to  the  institution: 
in  selective  admission  procedures;  (b) 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  coUege 
course:  in  registration,  selection  of 
courses,  testing,  housing,  and  initial 
orientation  programs;  (c)  during  the 
entire  high  school  or  college  course: 
in  personal  advice  regarding  a  great 
variety  of  matters,  in  provision  for 
health,  and  for  religious  and  social  life 
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that  will  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students,  in  vocational  and  educational 
guidance,  and  in  assistance  in  securing 
part-time  employment;  and  (d)  after 
graduation:  in  placement  and  fol- 
low-up programs.  Research  has  been 
reported  along  each  of  these  lines. 

This  study  is  hmited  to  the  research 
articles  deaUng  with  these  phases  of 
high  school  and  college  Ufe,  which  were 
found  in  the  ten  magazines  publishing 
the  largest  number  of  such  articles 
from  January  1,  1920,  to  January 
1,  1930. 

The  magazines  were  examined 
chronologically  for  reports  of  investi- 
gations relating  to  educational  per- 
sonnel work.  The  statement  of  the 
problem,  the  number  of  cases,  and 
methods  of  collecting  and  treating  the 
data  were  recorded  and  tabulated  with 
reference  to  each  article. 

Specific  answers  to  the  following 
questions  were  obtained: 

1.  What  has  been  the  increase  dur- 

ing the  past  ten  years  in  the 
number  of  published  investi- 
gations relating  to  personnel 
work? 

2.  In    which    periodicals    are    the 

largest  number  of  investiga- 
tions reported? 

3.  How  does  the  number  of  investi- 

gations relating  to  personnel 
work  in  college  compare  with 
the  number  relating  to  per- 
sonnel work  in  high  school? 

4.  How  many  cases  were  used  in 

these  investigations? 

5.  Which  methods  of  collecting  data 

have  been  most  widely  used? 
What  differences  in  methods  were 
found, 

a.  from  1920  to  1930? 

b.  among  different  magazines? 


6.  Which  methods  of  treating  data 

have  been  most  widely  used? 
What  differences  were  found, 

a.  from  1920  to  1930? 

b.  among  different  magazines? 

7.  Which  topics  have  been  studied 

most  frequently? 

I.    INCREASE    IN   NUMBER   OF 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Thirty-seven  of  582  articles  studied 
were  pubhshed  in  1920;  72,  in  1929. 

Although  there  are  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  investigations  published 
from  year  to  year,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  approximately  two  hundred 
per  cent  from  1920  to  1930.  (See 
Table  1.)  The  peak  of  publication  of 
articles  dealing  with  student  personnel 
in  these  ten  magazines  was  in  1927- 
1928.  Whether  the  smaller  number  of 
investigations  found  in  1929  represents 
merely  a  yearly  fluctuation  or  the 
beginning  of  a  downward  trend  in 
interest  in  this  subject  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  continuing  this  study 
through  the  coming  years. 

II.    PERIODICALS     PUBLISHING     THE 
LARGEST   NUMBER   OF  ARTICLES 

The  question  has  frequently  been 
asked  by  personnel  workers  in  high 
school  and  college,  "Which  magazines 
publish  the  largest  number  of  articles 
relating  to  my  work?  To  which  maga- 
zines shall  I  subscribe?  Which  shall 
I  order  for  our  library  or  professional 
club?"  These  questions  are  partially 
answered  in  this  section. 

The  largest  number  of  investigations 
relating  to  personnel  work  in  educa- 
tional institutions  was  found  in  School 
and  Society.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
since  School  and  Society  is  published 
weekly,  includes  in  each  issue  at  least 
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one  report  of  research,  and  is  keenly 
interested  in  work  with  individuals. 
The  School  Review  ranks  second.  The 
Personnel  Journal  usually  includes  at 
least  one  article  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  each  issue,  and  although  the 
majority  of  articles  deal  with  personnel 
work  in  industry,  many  of  the  princi- 
ples and  techniques  used  in  industry 
are  applicable  to  educational  institu- 
tions. The  other  magazines  in  order 
of  frequency  are:  Jouryial  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  Journal  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  Teach- 
ers College  Record,  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology,  and  The  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Review. 

III.    NUMBER     OF     INVESTIGATIONS 

RELATING   TO   HIGH    SCHOOL 

AND    COLLEGE 

The  total  number  of  articles  on  the 
college  level  during  the  ten-year  period 
is  357;  on  the  high  school  level,  225. 
The  ratio  of  college  articles  to  high 
school  articles  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  decade,  is  approximately 
four  to  three,  while  during  the  last 
five  years  the  ratio  approaches  ten  to 
five,  showing  an  increasing  emphasis 
upon  research  relating  to  student  per- 
sonnel in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  majority  of  the  174  articles  pub- 
lished by  School  and  Society  during  the 
ten-year  period  relate  to  personnel 
work  on  the  college  level.  The  School 
Review,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily 
interested  in  personnel  work  in  the  high 
school.  The  majority  of  the  articles 
found  in  the  Personnel  Journal, 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  and  The 


Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology relate  to  the  college  field. 

IV.    NUMBER   OF   CASES 

The  mean  number  of  cases  used  in 
these  investigations  was  computed,  but 
was  found  to  be  very  misleading  since 
it  was  greatly  influenced  by  a  few 
articles  reporting  exceptionally  large 
numbers  of  cases.  Including  these  ex- 
treme cases  resulted  in  a  mean  of  1,475. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
cases  most  frequently  found  was  from 
100  to  500.  During  the  ten-year 
period  the  distribution  of  cases  was  as 
follows : 


NUMBER  OF  CASES 

NUMBER  OP  ARTICLES 

Less  than  25 

24 

25-49 

39 

50-99 

73 

100-499 

230 

500-999 

85 

1000-4999 

90 

5000  or  more 

32 

The  distribution  of  cases  for  each  year 
was  similar,  and  no  trends  toward 
using  a  larger  or  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  were  evident  from  1920  to  1930. 

V.    METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  DATA 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  col- 
lecting data  concerning  individuals: 
testing  them  in  intelhgence,  achieve- 
ment, character,  interests,  emotional 
stability,  and  motor  ability;  marking 
them  on  their  academic  work;  rating 
them  on  a  variety  of  traits;  observing 
their  specific  behavior;  questioning 
them  directly  or  questioning  other 
people  concerning  them;  interviewing 
them;  having  them  keep  records  of 
their    daily    activities    or    records    of 
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special  phases  of  their  activity;  study- 
ing letters  they  have  written  or  volun- 
tary opinions  they  have  expressed; 
using  routine  information  already 
available  in  offices;  and  other  less  fre- 
quently used  methods.  Table  1  shows 
the  principal  methods  used  year  by 
year,  in  the  research  studies  here 
reported. 

Intelligence  tests.  The  method  of 
collecting  data  most  frequently  used  in 
these  investigations  was  intelhgence 
testing.  The  favorite  intelUgence 
tests  on  the  college  level  during  the 
period  of  ten  years  were  the  Army 
Alpha,  Thorndike,  Thurstone,  Otis 
(both  Group  and  Self -Administering), 
and  Terman  Group  Tests  of  intelh- 
gence. On  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels  the  Terman  Group  test 
was  the  most  popular;  and  the  Otis, 
Army  Alpha,  and  National  Intelligence 
tests,  next  in  frequency.  After  the 
first  four  enthusiastic  years — 1920- 
1923 — there  was  in  1924  a  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  investigations  em- 
ploying intelligence  tests,  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
continue  on  the  1924  level,  a  level 
which  is  still  high  as  compared  with 
other  methods  of  collecting  data.  In- 
telligence seems  to  be  a  type  of  infor- 
mation desired  in  almost  half  of  the 
personnel  researches  in  all  of  the 
magazines. 

Achievement  tests.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  far  achievement  tests  fall 
behind  intelligence  tests  in  frequency 
of  use  in  these  research  articles.  Only 
10  per  cent  of  all  the  investigations 
used  achievement  tests.  No  definite 
trend  was  found  during  the  period  of 
ten  years.  Thirty-four  difTerent 
achievement  tests  were  mentioned,  no 


one  of  which  was  used  more  than  four 
times. 

Other  tests.  Personahty,  character, 
and  interest  tests  were  used  in  46  of 
the  studies,  8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  tests  most  frequently  used  were 
the  Downey  Will-Temperament  Test, 
Pressey  X-0  Test,  Colgate  Mental 
Hygiene  Test,  Wood  worth  Personal 
Data  Sheet,  the  Woodworth  and  WeUs 
Association  Test,  the  Kent-Rosanoff 
Association  Test,  and  the  Freyd  In- 
terest Blanks.  The  majority  of  tests 
of  this  type  were  reported  in  investiga- 
tions in  two  magazines,  namely,  The 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  and  The 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology. 

Teachers'  marks.  Table  1  shows 
that  42  per  cent  of  the  studies  used 
teachers'  marks.  Approximately  half 
of  the  teachers'  marks  were  obtained 
in  colleges,  and  half  in  high  schools. 
There  seems  to  be  a  trend  during  the 
ten  years  to  an  increasing  use  of  teach- 
ers' marks. 

Questionnaires.  This  much  despised 
and  abused  method  of  collecting  data 
is  third  in  frequency.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  only  42  per  cent  of  the 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  teachers 
and  administrators,  the  other  58  per 
cent  being  inflicted  upon  students. 
There  is  wide  variation  among  the 
magazines  in  reporting  the  use  of  this 
method.  In  one  magazine  the  use  of 
the  questionnaire  was  reported  in  10 
per  cent  of  the  articles;  while  in  an- 
other this  method  of  collecting  data 
was  used  in  41  per  cent  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 

Rating  scales.  The  use  of  rating 
scales  shows  an  interesting  increase  up 
to  the  year  1926,  in  which  year  this 
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method  was  reported  in  19  per  cent  of 
the  articles.  The  percentage  decreases 
to  10  per  cent  in  1929.  The  average 
for  the  ten  years  is  14  per  cent.  This 
decrease  may  be  a  chance  yearly  varia- 
tion. It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resent the  beginning  of  a  tendency  to 
rely  less  on  data  from  rating  scales. 


filed  in  offices  about  students  was  used 
in  12  per  cent  of  the  investigations. 
Accurate  material  already  collected 
for  practical  purposes  over  a  period  of 
years  is  too  often  overlooked  as  a 
source  of  data  in  personnel  research. 
Special  records.  In  8  per  cent  of  the 
articles,  the  authors  reported  that  data 


TABLE  1 

Principal  methods  of  collecting  data 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

TOTAL 

Number  of  cases 
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37 
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0 

57 

30 

19 

8 

11 
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8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

8 

3 
3 
0 

16 

7 
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2 
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3 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 

1 
2 
1 

57 

25 

14 

7 

7 

11 

11 

4 

7 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

4 
7 
4 

17 
10 
8 
3 
5 
3 
3 
0 
4 
2 
3 
1 
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1 

0 
2 
0 

52 

30 

24 

9 

15 

9 

9 

0 

12 

6 

9 

3 

3 

3 

0 
6 
0 

28 
23 
6 
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5 
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3 
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1 
0 
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2 

4 
1 
1 

68 

56 

15 

10 

5 

12 

10 

10 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

10 
2 
2 

21 
20 
10 
4 
6 
9 
5 
7 
0 
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1 
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2 

3 
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1 

41 
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20 
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2 
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2 
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6 
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7 
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1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

47 

46 

19 

11 

8 

17 

21 

6 

3 

10 

10 

4 

1 

4 

4 
1 
1 

26 

30 

18 

10 

8 

11 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

45 

52 

31 

17 

14 

19 
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9 
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3 
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3 

2 
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21 
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7 
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32 
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14 

10 
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1 
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244 
138 
79 
59 
81 
69 
57 
44 
33 
25 
21 
23 
25 

23 

26 

9 

48 

Teachers'  Marks 

A?. 

All  Questionnaires 

24 

Questionnaires  to  students..  . . 

Questionnaires  to  others 

Rating  Scales 

14 
10 
14 

Office  Records 

12 

Achievement  Tests 

10 

Special  Records 

8 

Tabulation  of  printed  material . 
Character  and  Interest  Tests. . . 
Tests  of  Emotion 

6 
4 
4 

Daily  Schedules 

4 

Interview 

4 

Physical     and     Physiological 
Measures 

4 

Observation 

4 

Tests  of  Motor  Ability 

2 

The  criticism  of  rating  scales  by  Korn- 
hauser  (9),  Knight  and  Franzen  (10), 
Symonds  (11),  and  others,  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  apparent  decrease  in 
the  use  of  this  technique,  although  the 
simultaneous  improvements  in  rating 
technique  suggested  should  tend  to 
increase  their  use. 

Office  records.     Routine  information 


were  collected  by  means  of  special 
records  kept  over  a  period  of  time. 
This  method  seems  to  be  superior  to 
the  questionnaire,  and  one  which 
should  be  used  increasingly. 

Tabulation  of  printed  material.  Cat- 
alogues, textbooks,  and  other  printed 
material  were  the  source  of  data  in 
6  per  cent  of  the  studies.     The  value 
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of  such  data  depends  largely  upon 
the  critical  thinking  of  the  author  on 
the  basis  of  the  data  which  he  has 
tabulated. 

Other  methods  of  collecting  data. 
Daily  schedules,  interviews,  physical 
and  physiological  measurements,  and 
observation  were  each  used  in  4  per 


valuable  supplement  to  the  case  record. 
So  much  has  already  been  written  on 
the  interview  that  this  method  of  col- 
lecting data  will  not  be  discussed 
further  here.  The  physical  and  physio- 
logical measurements  approach  a  sci- 
entific accuracy  not  reached  by  the 
other  methods  used  in  this  field.     Ob- 


TABLE  2 
Principal  methods  of  treating  data 
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7 
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?. 
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13 
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Line  Graph     

7 
1^ 
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2 

cent  of  the  investigations.  The  value 
of  the  first  two  methods  depends 
largely  upon  gaining  the  cooperation 
and  interest  of  the  subject.  The  daily 
schedule  furnishes  a  wealth  of  detailed 
information  concerning  the  twenty- 
four-hour  activities  of  students  and  the 
professional  day  of  adults.     It   is   a 


servation,  which  is  the  method  of  the 
biological  sciences,  should  be  developed 
further  in  the  field  of  personnel 
research. 

VI.  METHODS  OF  TREATING  DATA 

The  methods  of  treating  the  data 
fall  into  seven  groups:  making  a  fre- 
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quency  distribution;  finding  the  cen- 
tral tendency;  computing  percentiles 
and  measures  of  dispersion;  finding 
relationships;  ascertaining  the  sam- 
pling reliability  of  measures ;  represent- 
ing the  data  graphically;  and  using  case 
studies  and  other  descriptive  material. 
Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  briefly. 
A  more  detailed  study  may  be  made  by 
the  reader  directly  from  table  2. 

Frequency  tables.  The  simplest  and 
most  common  treatment  of  data  in 
these  investigations  was  the  frequency 
table.  In  55  per  cent  of  the  articles 
the  frequency  was  expressed  in  num- 
bers, and  in  42  per  cent,  in  percentages. 
No  trend  toward  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  frequency 
tables  pubHshed  was  indicated. 

Measures  of  central  tendency.  The 
mean  is  the  favorite  measure  of  central 
tendency,  the  median  is  computed  less 
frequently,  and  the  mode  is  rarely 
used.  The  number  of  investigations 
using  the  mean  has  increased  from  24 
to  42  per  cent  during  the  period  of  ten 
years.  The  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Psychology  report  the 
mean  more  frequently  and  the  median 
less  frequently  than  any  of  the  other 
magazines. 

Percentiles.  Quartiles  and  other 
percentiles  are  useful  measures  which 
are  reported  in  all  of  the  magazines 
throughout  the  period  of  ten  years. 

Measures  of  dispersion.  The  stand- 
ard deviation  was  computed  in  18  per 
cent  of  the  investigations.  There  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  use  this  statistical 
measure  increasingly.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  the  period  the  standard 
deviation  was  used  in  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  and  in  the  last  three  years,  in  18 


per  cent  of  the  investigations.  The 
two  magazines  in  which  the  standard 
deviation  is  most  frequently  found  are 
the  Teachers  College  Record  and  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology. 

The  range  was  given  in  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  articles  in 
the  first  three  years,  but  less  frequently 
thereafter.  The  semi-interquartile 
range  (Q)  was  used  in  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  investigations. 

Measurement  of  relationships.  The 
product-moment  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion seems  to  be  especially  appropriate 
for  investigations  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel work.  It  was  used  throughout 
the  ten-year  period  in  38  per  cent  of  the 
studies.  In  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  The  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology  this 
technique  was  reported  in  more  than 
half  of  the  articles.  Partial  and  mul- 
tiple correlations  were  found  in  only 
2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  articles  respec- 
tively, and  only  in  the  years  after  1924. 
In  1929,  14  per  cent  of  the  investiga- 
tions used  the  technique  of  partial 
correlation,  and  18  per  cent  the  tech- 
nique of  multiple  correlation.  The 
1929  interest  in  the  use  of  partial  and 
multiple  correlation  in  personnel  re- 
search may  decrease  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  use  of  these  methods  are  under- 
stood more  fully.  The  Spearman  rank 
coefficient  was  used  in  one  per  cent  of 
the  studies. 

Measures  of  reliability.  The  prob- 
able error  of  a  mean,  of  a  difference 
between  two  means,  and  of  a  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  was  reported  more 
frequently  in  the  last  five  than  in  the 
first  five  years  of  the  ten-year  period. 
The  probable  error  of  these  measures 
should  be  computed  whenever  it  is 
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appropriate  to  do  so,  because  without 
such  computation  an  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  the  samphng  significance 
of  a  difference  and  of  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  is  impossible.  The  failure 
to  calculate  the  probable  error  of  the 
coefficient  of  correlation  is  a  statistical 
shortcoming  mentioned  by  Spearman 
in  1904  and  one  which  according  to 
table  2  is  still  persisting.  The  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  and  The  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology  have 
reported  in  their  personnel  research 
articles  the  probable  errors  of  differ- 
ences and  coefficients  of  correlation 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the  other 
magazines  studied. 

Graphic  representation.  Bar  and 
column  diagrams  were  found  in  7  per 
cent,  and  line  graphs  in  12  per  cent  of 
the  articles.  These  graphic  means  of 
presenting  data  were  not  limited  to  any 
special  years  or  magazines. 

Case  studies  and  descriptions.  In  2 
per  cent  of  the  articles,  parts  of  case 
studies  or  other  descriptive  material 
was  included.  The  qualitative  picture 
which  such  descriptive  material  gives 
is  often  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data. 

Other  statistical  methods  such  as  the 
coefficient  of  rehability,  biserial  r,  and 
the  coefficient  of  variation  were  used  a 
neghgible  number  of  times. 

VII.    TOPICS   STUDIED 

The  principal  types  of  subjects 
investigated  during  the  period  of  ten 
years  are  briefly  summarized  in  table 
3.  There  was  not  sufficient  variation 
from  year  to  year  to  warrant  including 
the  number  and  per  cents  for  each  year 
in  the  table. 

Classification    according    to    topics 


was  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause many  articles,  such  as  those 
reporting  the  relationship  between  two 
or  more  factors,  might  be  classified 
under  several  headings. 

Nevertheless,  the  emphasis  on  edu- 
cational guidance  is  interesting. 
Under  this  heading  were  classified  the 
many  studies  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween intelligence  and  achievement, 
the  factors  associated  with  academic 
failure  and  success,  and  the  outcome  of 
various  experiments  on  how  to  study. 

TABLE  3 

Principal  topics  of  research  during  ten-year 

period  {671  articles)* 


Educational  guidance 

Counseling 

Selective  Admissions 

Personality  traits 

Social  life  and  extra-curricu- 
lar activities 

Vocational  guidance 

Student  government,  disci- 
pline, and  good  citizenship. . 

Rating  scales 


NUM- 
BER 


150 

77 
66 
64 

54 

38 

19 
19 


PER 

CENT 


26 
13 
12 
11 

9 

7 

3 
3 


*  American  Physical  Education  Review 
was  omitted  from  this  tabulation. 

Counseling  problems,  selective  ad- 
missions, and  personality  traits  were 
favorite  topics  of  investigation 
throughout  the  ten  years  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  magazines  studied. 

Interest  in  the  social  program  and 
extra-curricular  activities  was  confined 
largely  to  two  magazines — School  and 
Society  and  The  School  Review. 

The  percentage  of  articles  relating 
to  vocational  guidance  is  significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  magazine  pri- 
marily interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance was  included  in  the  study. 
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The  attention  given  to  discipline 
problems  was  negligible,  the  subject 
being  approached  from  the  positive 
angle  of  student  government  and  good 
citizenship. 

The  small  number  (less  than  three 
per  cent)  of  investigations  of  factors  in 
the  selection  of  courses,  housing,  orien- 
tation, the  inter^dew,  part-time  em- 
ployment and  placement,  scholarships, 
follow-up  studies  of  alumni,  and  or- 
ganization and  personnel  of  work  with 
individuals  indicates  gaps  in  the  body 
to  knowledge  relating  to  personnel 
work  in  educational  institutions  which 
should  be  filled.  The  mere  number  of 
investigations,  however,  does  not  indi- 
cate a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. One  investigation  may  be  of 
more  value  than  ten  or  more  insignifi- 
cant studies. 

VIII.    SUMMARY   AND    DISCUSSION 

The  number  of  articles  reporting 
some  phase  of  educational  research 
relating  to  student  personnel  has  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  three  sources  of  data  most  fre- 
quently used  were  inteUigence  tests, 
teachers'  marks,  and  questionnaires. 
IntelUgence  tests,  which  were  used  en- 
thusiastically in  the  years  1920  to  1923, 
have  not  been  so  widely  used  during 
the  last  four  years.  No  similar  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  investigations 
depending  upon  questionnaires  was 
noted.  There  has  been  a  sHght  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  teachers'  marks,  in 
spite  of  the  articles  which  have  pointed 
out  the  unreliability  of  these  estimates 
of  academic  achievement.  Methods 
such  as  observation,  the  daily  schedule, 
and  special  records  which  were  not 


widely  used  in  the  investigations 
studied,  have  possibilities  for  research 
in  student  personnel  which  might  well 
be  developed. 

Frequency  tables  giving  the  number 
of  cases  in  each  class,  the  per  cent,  or 
both  are  found  in  almost  half  of  the 
articles. 

The  mean  is  increasingly  used  as  a 
measure  of  central  tendency,  and  the 
median  to  a  less  extent.  This  tend- 
ency seems  statistically  desirable  since, 
as  Holzinger  points  out,  "for  most 
problems,  however,  the  mean  is  dis- 
tinctly superior  and  should  be  used 
unless  there  is  some  very  good  reason 
to  the  contrary"  (12). 

The  increased  computation  of  the 
standard  deviation  and  the  probable 
error  of  means,  differences,  and  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation  seems  also  to  indi- 
cate a  tendency  to  make  research  in 
this  field  more  precise. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  is  found 
in  one-third  of  the  articles  and  is  an 
especially  appropriate  statistical 
method  to  use  in  studying  "the  relation 
between  working  and  living." 

Some  of  the  trends  in  methods  of 
treating  data, — such  as  an  increased 
use  of  the  mean  as  a  measure  of  central 
tendency,  and  increased  computation 
of  the  probable  error — are  in  line  with 
progressive  research  procedures.  Fur- 
ther progress  should  be  made  in  the 
use  of  more  precise  methods  of  col- 
lecting data, — such  as  standardized 
tests,  observation,  and  adequately 
controlled  experiments, — and  in  the 
selection  of  statistical  methods  which 
can  appropriately  be  appHed  to  the 
data  obtainable  in  this  field. 

The  topics  studied  show  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  tests  in  educa- 
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tional  guidance,  counselling  and  selec-     These  need  to  be  filled  bj''  the  results  of 


live  admissions.  When  the  entire  field 
of  personnel  work  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  is  considered,  there  are  many 
obvious  gaps  in   definite   knowledge. 


research  which  aims  to  discover  better 
methods  of  working  with  individuals. 


Manuscript  received  May  15,  1931 
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Base  Rates  vs.  Bonus  Payments  in  Wage 
Comparisons  for  Standard  Machine- 
tool  Occupations 

By  H.  LaRue  Frain,  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

In  setting  wage  rates  for  different  factory  occupations  it  is  obmously 
essential  to  have  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  compare  earning  capacity 
in  these  occupations.  Mr.  Frain  shows  the  folly  of  using  base 
rates  for  this  purpose,  without  considering  bonuses  paid,  or  actual 
earnings. 

Hourly  base  rates  are  frequently  used  in  wage  comparisons  designed 
to  show  earning  capacity.  Whatever  merit  such  comparisons  may 
have  where  a  straight  time  method  of  wage  payment  is  involved  does 
not  logically  carry  over  to  comparisons  involving  earnings  under  in- 
centive methods,  unless  certain  assumptions  with  regard  to  actual 
results  and  experience  under  these  methods  are  valid.  An  examina- 
tion of  such  assumptions  is  made,  in  the  light  of  two  wage  surveys 
covering  seven  standard  machine  tool  occupations  in  metal  manu- 
facturing firms  of  Philadelphia.  These  data  indicate  that  pragmatic 
results  support  logic  in  disqualifying  base  rates  as  evidence  of  earning 
capacity. 

THE  not  infrequent  use  of  hourly  tion  is  that  the  proportion  of  incentive 

base  rates  in  wage  comparisons  workers   is   not   sufficiently   large   to 

seems  to  justify  an  examination  affect    the    general    results    obtained 

of    their    validity    for    this    purpose,  from    base    rates   for   time    workers. 

Sometimes  they  are  used  alone  as  indi-  Again  it  might  be  assumed  that  earn- 

cating  earning  capacity  and  sometimes  ings  are  about  the  same  for  both  time 

they  are   used   in   estimating  actual  and  incentive   workers,   so   that  the 

earnings  in  some  longer  period,  perhaps  base  rates  of  the  former  are  indicative 

a  week.     Where  incentive  methods  of  of  earning  power  for  both  groups.     Or 

wage   payment   exist   this   procedure  it  might  be  assumed  that  even  with 

cannot  be  reconciled  logically  with  the  differences  in  earnings  the  base  rate 

assumptions  of  such  methods,  although  under  each  method  reflects  earuing 

it  might  be   justified   under   certain  capacity.     This  implies  that  either  no 

assumptions  as  to  the  actual  results  of  large  proportion  of  incentive  workers 

these  methods.     One  possible  assump-  receive  amounts  in  excess  of  their  base 
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rates  or  that  if  such  payments  are 
widely  received  they  are  not  appreci- 
able in  amount.^ 

Without  attempting  to  generalize  on 
the  accuracy  of  these  assumptions 
for  industry  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible 
to  check  their  validity  in  certain  im- 
portant occupations  in  one  prominent 
industrial  area.  Seven  standard  ma- 
chine-tool occupations-  were  made 
the  base  of  two  wage  surveys  among 
metal  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
Philadelphia    market.'     The    first    of 


cance  of  base  rates,  they  do  furnish 
evidence  in  this  regard. 

No  general  significance  can  be 
attached  to  base  rates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  incentive  methods  of  wage 
payment  are  not  widely  used  in  the 
selected  occupations.  From  table  1 
it  appears  that  about  74  per  cent  of  all 
machine-tool  operators  in  1927,  and 
about  84  per  cent  in  1929,  were  paid 
in  this  way.  And  these  percentages 
are  fairly  representative  of  those  for 
the    individual    occupations.     Incen- 


TABLE  1 
Number  and  percentage  of  total  number  of  men  -paid  on  an  incentive  basis,  by  occupations, 

1927  and  1929 


OCCCTATION 


Boring  Mill  Operator 

Drill  Press  Operator 

Engine  Lathe  Operator. . . 
Milling  Machine  Operator 

Planer  Operator 

Screw  Machine  Operator. . 
Turret  Lathe  Operator 

Combined 


NUMBER  OF  MEH 

PKBCEJ 

1927 

1929 

1927 

127 

220 

85 

186 

288 

76 

264 

411 

64 

161 

235 

78 

35 

74 

60 

202 

185 

78 

101 

149 

81 

1076 

1562 

74 

92 

85 
81 
87 
81 
77 
82 

84 


these  was  made  in  April,  1927  and  the 
second  in  October,  1929;  forty-three 
firms  reporting  1456  men  cooperated 
in  the  former  and  49  firms  with  1870 
men  cooperated  in  the  latter  period. 
Although  the  main  purpose  of  these 
surveys  was  not  to  check  the  signifi- 

'  Variation  in  working  time  as  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  significance  of  hourly  base 
rates  is  disregarded  in  this  analysis. 

2  Drill  press,  boring  mill,  engine  lathe, 
milling  machine,  planer,  screw  machine 
and  turret  lathe  operating. 

^  Mr.  Earl  Sparks,  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Metal  manufacturers  Associa- 
tion cooperated  in  arranging  these  surveys. 


tive  methods,  as  the  term  is  used  here 
are  those  in  which  at  least  a  part  of 
the  worker's  compensation  is  related 
directly  to  his  output  as  distinct  from 
a  time  method  where  earnings  are 
related  directly  to  only  the  time  con- 
sumed in  performing  a  job.  In  a 
pre\'ious  study^  a  distinction  was  also 
drawn    between    piece^    and    bonus 

*  An  Examination  of  Earnings  in  Certain 
Standard  M  achine-T  ool  Occupations  in 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1929. 

^  A  piece  method  of  payment  was  defined 
as    one    under    which    workers    were    paid 
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methods  of  payment,  but  subsequent 
data  cast  doubt  on  the  significance  of 
this  distinction  for  the  occupations 
being  considered. 


median  figures  for  both  hourly  earned 
rates  (hourly  earnings)  and  actual 
weekly  earnings  in  1927  and  1929.  In 
the  latter  period  the  average  earned 


TABLE  2 
Average  and  median  earnings  for  specified  occupations  by  method  of  payment,  1927  and  1929 


HODRLY  EARNINGS 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

OCCUPATION 

Average 

Median 

Average 

Median 

Time 

Incen- 
tive 

Time 

Incen- 
tive 

Time 

Incen- 
tive 

Time 

Incen- 
tive 

1929 


Boring  Mill  Operator 

Drill  Press  Operator 

Engine  Lathe  Operator 

Milling  Machine  Operator. 

Planer  Operator 

Screw  Machine  Operator. . 
Turret  Lathe  Operator 


Combined. 


78.6 
61.8 
68.5 
70.0 
73.4 
76.9 
62.2 


81.8 
71.1 
79.7 
85.3 
83.9 
76.2^ 
71.5 


76.7 
64.0 
69.9 
71.9 
74.9 
79.0 
64.6 


79.2 
67.7 

77.5 
80.9 
78.6 

72.4' 
71.8 


39.22 
33.02 
34.93 
36.80 
40.41 
37.95 


45.24 
36.08 
41.93 
45.90 
46.65 
39.09 


31.4135.42 


69.2     78.2     69.6     75.2     35.5441.18     35.4238.30 


38.15 
32.50 
35.60 
37.75 
35.99 
38.75 
32.20 


42.20 

34.15 

39.50 

41.15 

39.50 

37.00* 

35.85 


1927 


Boring  Mill  Operator 

Drill  Press  Operator 

Engine  Lathe  Operator 

Milling  Machine  Operator. 

Planer  Operator 

Screw  Machine  Operator. . 
Turret  Lathe  Operator 


70.9 

74.5 

70.6 

74.0 

35.69 

38.02 

36.25 

59.2 

65.1 

63.9 

64.9 

28.67 

33.44 

28.30 

66.0 

78.0 

66.1 

76.8 

33.27 

39.12 

32.90 

63.7 

71.1 

63.4 

71.3 

31.57 

35.89 

27.30 

66.3 

74.9 

66.3 

74.3 

38.29 

36.57* 

36.65 

64.3 

74.1 

66.4 

73.7 

31.43 

36.28 

32.40 

66.2 

73.3 

64.8 

70.8 

33.60 

35.97 

34.00 

64.7 

73.1 

65.6 

72.8 

32.53 

36.61 

31.70 

38.05 
33.65 
38.15 
35.60 
37.70 
35.85 
34.55 


*  Indicates  instances  where  incentive  earnings  are  lower  than  time  earnings. 


The  second  assumption  is  likewise 
invalid  for  there  is  both  a  persistent 
and  an  appreciable  difference  in  earn- 
ings for  time  and  for  incentive  workers. 
Table  2  gives  the  average  and  the 

directly  on  the  basis  of  output  with  no 
immediate  regard  to  the  time  consumed. 
The  1929  survey  disclosed  that  nearly  all 
incentive  plans  involved  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  both  time  and  output,  such  as 
with  bonus  and  premium  methods. 


rate  for  all  time  workers  was  69.2^  as 
against  78.2^  for  all  incentive  workers, 
and  the  average  weekly  earnings,  or 
"take  home  money"  was  $35.54  and 
$41.18  for  the  respective  groups. 
With  the  individual  occupations  there 
is  also  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  in- 
centive group  and  it  persists  with 
both  average  and  median  figures  not 
only  in  1929  but  also  in  1927. 

Moreover,  these  differences  are  ap- 
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preciable  in  size.  On  the  basis  of 
average  figures  the  hourly  difference 
in  favor  of  incentive  workers  is  13.0 
per  cent  in  both  years,  and  the  weekly 
difference  is  15.8  per  cent  in  1929  and 
12.5  per  cent  in  1927.  Among  the 
individual  occupations  the  difference 
varies  somewhat,  but  is  generally  at 
least  10  per  cent  and  frequently  more 
than  15  per  cent.  This  is  shown  by 
table  3  which  gives  the  percentage  by 
which  average  incentive  earnings  ex- 
ceed time  earnings. 


group,  but  in  1929  the  modal  earn- 
ings are  about  the  same  for  each  group. 
This  similarity  in  predominating 
earnings  for  time  and  incentive  work- 
ers in  1929  might  be  interpreted  as 
supporting  the  assumption  of  about 
equal  earnings  for  both  groups  de- 
spite different  methods  of  payment. 
But  this  completely  disregards  the 
nature  of  the  distribution  either  side 
of  the  modal  figures,  and  for  most 
general  comparisons  of  earning  capac- 
ity such  disregard  would  be  unwar- 


TABLE  3 
Percentage  by  which  average  incentive  earnings  exceed  average  time  earnings  in  specified 

occupations,  1929  and  1927 


OCCUPATIONS 


Boring  Mill  Operator 

Drill  Press  Operator 

Engine  Lathe  Operator 

Milling  Machine  Operator 

Planer  Operator 

Screw  Machine  Operator. . 
Turret  Lathe  Operator 

Combined 


AVERAGE  EABNING8 


Hourly 


1929 


•per  cent 

4.1 
15.0 
16.4 
21.9 
14.3 
-0.9 
15.0 

13.0 


1927 


per  cent 

5.1 
10.0 
18.2 
11.6 
13.0 
15.2 
10.7 

13.0 


Weekly 


1929 


per  cent 

15.3 
9.3 
20.0 
24.7 
15.4 
3.0 
12.8 

15.8 


1927 


Tper  cent 

6.5 
16.6 
17.6 
13.7 
-4.5 
15.4 

7.1 

12.5 


Just  where  the  advantage  lies  with 
incentive  workers  is  shown  by  chart  1 
which  gives  the  percentage  distribution 
of  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  for 
each  group  with  the  occupations 
combined.  In  both  1927  and  1929 
more  time  workers  receive  the  pre- 
dominating (modal)  earnings,  or  less, 
than  do  incentive  workers,  while 
more  incentive  than  time  workers 
receive  amounts  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
dominating earnings.  In  1927  the 
entire  level  of  hourly  and  of  weekly 
earnings  is  higher  for  the  incentive 


ranted.  Furthermore,  even  the  incen- 
tive workers  receiving  only  modal 
earnings  may  have,  by  such  earnings, 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  provided 
by  their  base  rates. 

While  the  existence  of  a  persistent 
and  appreciable  difference  between 
time  and  incentive  earnings  suggests 
that  the  base  rates  of  time  workers 
cannot  be  assumed  to  reflect  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  incentive  workers, 
still  there  is  no  direct  evidence  here 
that  bonus  payments  in  themselves 
are  important  in  extent  or  in  amount. 
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It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  differ- 
ence of  13  per  cent  in  average  earned 
rates  in  favor  of  incentive  workers 
might  arise  from  higher  base  rates  for 
this  group  rather  than  from  bonus 
payments.  For  a  direct  attack  on  the 
validity  of  base  rates  under  bonus 
systems  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  only 


cent  of  all  those  reported  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  all  incentive  workers. 
Third,  three  of  the  four  firms  are 
large  in  size,  having  150,  159  and  291 
men  respectively. 

From  the  data  supplied  by  these 
firms  it  appears  that  the  vast  majority 
of  their  men  did  receive  some  bonus 
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INCENTIVE   METHODS  Cf   PAYMENT  .=-CR  OPERATORS  OP 
SELECTED   MACKISE-TnoL  OCCUPATIONS,    1927  AND   1929 


Note:  These  diagrams  show  only  the  continuous  distribution  earnings.  Hourly  earn- 
ings are  plotted  on  a  4c  interval  in  1927  and  a  oe  interval  in  1929.  In  each  diagram  earnings 
are  plotted  along  the  horizontal  axis  and  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cases  are  shown 
along  the  vertical  axis.  The  percentage  scale  for  weekly  earnings  in  1927  is  only  one  half 
as  large  as  the  scale  in  1929. 


four  of  the  49  firms  reporting  in  1929. 
This  number  is  extremely  small,  but 
the  significance  of  the  data  is  increased 
considerably  by  three  circumstances. 
First,  the  data  came  unsolicited.  Xo 
reference  was  made  to  base  rates  in 
the  questionnaire  to  which  the  49  firms 
responded.  Second,  these  firms 
represent  618  men,  or  about  33   per 


payment  in  the  week  covered  by  the 
survey.  Table  4  shows  that  only  67 
men  or  10.8  per  cent  failed  to  receive 
a  bonus.  With  the  three  large  firms 
the  failures  ran  from  7.9  per  cent  to 
13.8  per  cent,  but  reached  27.8  per 
cent  in  the  small  firm.  It  may  be 
thought  that  a  period  of  a  week  is  too 
short  a  period  on  which  to  base  con- 
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elusions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  bonus 
pa>Tnents,  but  the  data  of  one  firm 
does  not  suggest  it.  This  firm  re- 
ported comparable  information  for 
each  of  three  weeks  and  the  propor- 
tion of  men  receiving  bonus  payments 
is  even  greater  in  the  three-week  than 


to  invalidate  the  significance  of  base 
rates.  Table  4  also  gives  the  dis- 
tribution of  average  hourly  bonuses  for 
each  and  for  all  of  the  four  firms. 
For  the  combined  firms  these  pay- 
ments run  from  less  than  b^  to  be- 
tween 65c  and  70c  an  hour.     While 


TABLE  4 

Distribution  of  average  hourly  bonus  payments  for  operators  of  seven  standard  machine-tools 

in  each  of  four  firms,  1929 


AVERAGE  BONrS 

FIR\ 

1  732 

FIRM  35 

FIRM  9 

FIRM  52 

TOTAL 

PER  HOUR 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

No  bonus 

5 

27  8 

17 

11  3 

22 

13  8 

23 

7.9 
5  1 

67 

76 
132 

10.8 
12.3 
21.4 

Under  oc 

5 

27  8 

20 

13  3 

36 

22  6 

15 

5c  and  under  lOff 

4 

22.2 

9 

6.0 

80 

50.4 

39 

13.4 

10c  and  under  lo«f 

4 

22.2 

23 

15.3 

8 

5.0 

26 

8.9 

61 

9.9 

15c  and  under  20«f 

19 

12.7 

1 

.6 

31 

10.7 

51 

8.3 

20c  and  under  2bi 

24 

16.0 

9 

5.7 

25 

8.6 

58 

9.4 

2b<t  and  under  30c 

10 

6.7 

1 

.6 

29 

10.0 

40 

6.5 

30ff  and  under  Z5i 

11 

7.3 

2 

1.3 

20 

6.9 

33 

5.3 

35<^  and  under  40^ 

10 

6.7 

28 

9.6 

38 

6.2 

40p  and  under  45c 

3 

2.0 

17 

5.8 

20 

3.2 

45e  and  under  50^ 

3 

2.0 

9 

3.1 

12 

1.9 

50c  and  under  bbi 

13 

4.5 

13 

2.1 

55<^  and  under  60«f 

5 

1.7 

5 

0.8 

60c  and  under  65c 

1 

0.7 

4 

1.4 

5 

0.8 

65c  and  under  70c 

5 

1.7 

5 

0.8 

IQi  and  under  Hi 

75f  and  under  80«5 

SOfi  and  under  85c 

2 

0.7 

2 

0.3 

Total 

18 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

159 

100.0 

291 

100.0 

618 

100.0 

Average  for  firm: 

All  men 

Men        receiving 

5.4^ 

6.4c 

n.H 

24.6^ 

IIM 

bonus 

T.H 

7.4^ 

19.7fi 

26.7jf 

19.3«f 

in  the  one- week  period,  being  94  per 
cent  as  against  88.7  per  cent.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate 
that  bonus  payments  are  unimportant 
from  the  standpoint  of  number  of 
workers  receiving  them. 

The  second  point  is  whether  or  not 
the   payments   are   sufficiently   large 


this  spread  is  co-extensive  with  that 
of  one  firm,  it  e.xceeds  that  of  the 
other  firms.  In  one  of  the  other  firms 
the  maximum  pajniients  are  between 
45c  and  50c,  in  another  between  30c 
and  35^  and  in  a  third  between  10^ 
and  15(f  an  hour. 

These  high  figures  are  received,  of 
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course,  by  only  a  few  individuals  and 
may  represent  accumulated  bonuses  in 
some  cases.  But  even  when  these 
extremes  are  cancelled  against  the 
opposite  extreme  the  resulting  aver- 
ages are  high.  If  the  total  pa^inents 
were  distributed  evenly  among  all  the 
men  whether  they  earned  bonuses  or 
not,  each  would  receive  17. 6(^  an  hour, 
while  the  general  average  for  those 
actually  earning  bonuses  is  19.3(f.  On 
the  basis  of  median  figures  the  respec- 
tive pa\niients  would  be  reduced  to 
12.5c  and  15. le.  The  general  average 
for  firms  varies  rather  widely;  in  two 
cases  it  is  7.4c;  in  another  it  is  19.7(;f 
and  is  26.7  c  in  still  another.  Reduc- 
tions of  only  a  cent  or  two  occur 
if  the  total  payments  of  each  firm 
are  distributed  among  all  of  its 
workers. 

Even  if  one  takes  the  predominating 
payments  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
unimportant  in  size.  The  modal  bo- 
nuses are  between  50  and  lOp  an  hour, 
with  about  25  per  cent  of  all  bonus 
recipients  getting  such  amounts. 
These  amounts  also  predominate  in 
two  of  the  large  firms.  If  7.5d  is 
taken  as  the  typical  figure  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  such  an  amount  in- 
creases the  average  base  rate  for  all 
firms  by  12.5  per  cent.  And  this  is 
very  close  to  the  13  per  cent  by  w'hich 
average  earned  rates  for  all  incentive 
workers  exceed  those  for  all  time 
workers  in  both  1927  and  1929.  Inci- 
dentally the  average  bonus  in  two  of 
the  firms  is  7.4e.  One  is  inclinexi  to 
wonder  whether  the  average  bonus  for 
a  larger  group  of  firms  might  approxi- 
mate the  predominating  bonus  for 
these  four  firms.     But  in  any  event 


even  the  predominating  bonus  pay- 
ments are  large  enough  to  inflrence 
greatly  the  earning  capacity  of 
workers. 

There  is  still  the  possibility  that 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  the  aver- 
age, median  and  predominating  bo- 
nuses might  all  be  smaller  than  shown 
here.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  suggestive,  to  notice 
the  experience  of  one  large  firm. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  49  firms 
reporting  in  1929  which  expressed 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  week  was  a 
sufficiently  long  period  for  its  data  to 
be  significant.  They  pointed  out  that 
bonuses  were  not  paid  until  a  job  was 
completed,  and  since  much  of  their 
work  extended  over  more  than  a 
week,  much  of  the  bonus  payments  of 
any  given  week  might  be  applicable 
to  the  preceding  week.  Accordingly 
the  firm  supplied  information  not 
only  for  the  week  requested  but  also 
for  two  others — one  preceding  and 
one  following  it.  Analysis  disclosed 
that  average  results  were  substantially 
the  same  in  the  one-w^eek  as  in  the 
three-week  period.  The  average 
hourly  bonus  for  all  of  its  men  was 
17.4c  in  the  one-week  and  18.0c  in  the 
three- week  period,  while  for  those 
actually  receiving  bonuses  the  pay- 
ments were  19.7  and  19. 2p  respec- 
tively, ^loreover,  the  spread  was 
only  slightly  less  in  the  longer  than  in 
the  shorter  period  as  may  be  seen 
from  table  5.  In  the  one-week  period 
it  amounted  to  about  50c  as  against 
45p  in  the  three-week  period.  And  if  a 
few  of  the  highest  payments  are  ex- 
cluded the  spreads  are  reduced  by 
only  about  lOp,  or  to  40c  and  35p. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
tributions ,  of  bonus  earnings  were 
identical  in  the  two  periods,  for  they 
were  not.  In  the  shorter  period  more 
men  received  either  small,  if  any, 
bonuses  or  large  amounts  than  in  the 
longer  period;  the  concentration  be- 
tween the  extremes  being  more  pro- 


three- weeic  period  while  only  56.7 
per  cent  had  such  amounts  in  the  one- 
week  period.  Whether  the  experi- 
ence of  this  firm  is  typical  or  not  is 
unknown,  but  since  it  is  the  only  one 
for  which  data  are  available  in  this 
connection  its  experience  is  worth 
noting. 


TABLE  5 

Distribution  of  average  hourly  bonus  payments  in  a  one-week  and  in  a  three-xveek  period  for 

operators  of  seven  standard  machine-tools  in  one  firm,  1929 


AVERAGE  HOURLY  BONUS  PAYMENTS  IN  CENTS  PER  HOUR 


No  bonus 

Under  5^ 

5ff  and  under  10(f , 

10«f  and  under  loe 

15c  and  under  20c 

20c  and  under  25c 

25i^  and  under  30c 

30e  and  under  35c 

35c  and  under  40c 

40p  and  under  45c 

45p  and  under  50c 

50c  and  under  55c 

55c  and  under  60e 

60f  and  under  65^ 

Total 

Average  for  firm: 

All  men 

Men  receiving  bonus 


ONE-WEEK  PERIOD 


Number        Percentage 


17 

20 

9 

23 

19 

24 

10 

11 

10 

3 

3 


150 


17.4c 
19.7c 


11.3 

13.3 

6.0 

15.3 

12.7 

16.0 

6.7 

7.3 

6.7 

2.0 

2.0 


0.7 


100.0 


THREE-WEEK  PERIOD 


Number        Percentage 


9 
12 

18 
21 
24 
23 
22 
14 
2 
5 


150 


18.  Off 

19. 2f' 


6.0 

8,0 

12.0 

14.1 

16.0 

15.3 

14.7 

9.3 

1.3 

3.3 


100.0 


nounced  in  the  longer  than  in  the 
shorter  period.  Thus  in  the  one-week 
period  24.6  per  cent  of  the  men  re- 
ceived either  less  than  5e  or  nothing 
at  all,  as  against  14.0  per  cent  in  the 
three-week  period,  while  amounts  in 
excess  of  35c  were  received  by  11.4 
per  cent  in  the  shorter  as  against  4.6 
per  cent  in  the  longer  period.  On  the 
other  hand  about  72.1  per  cent  had 
bonuses  of  between  5c  and  30c  in  the 


With  full  recognition  of  the  limita- 
tions surrounding  the  data,  several 
conclusions  seem  justified  concerning 
the  significance  of  base  rates  in  wage 
comparisons  designed  to  show  earning 
capacity.  First,  in  the  selected  occu- 
pations incentive  methods  of  payment 
predominate  to  such  a  large  extent  as 
to  establish  a  presumption  against  the 
validity  of  such  rates.  Second,  no 
importance  can  be  attached  to  these 
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rates  on  the  assumption  that  earnings 
are  about  the  same  for  time  and  in- 
centive workers,  for  there  is  a  persist- 
ent and  appreciable  difference  in  favor 
of  the  incentive  group.  Third,  judged 
by  the  experience  of  four  firms,  not 
only  do  most  bonus  workers  actually 
receive  bonuses,  but  the  amounts 
received  are  sufficiently  large  to  in- 


vaUdate  comparisons  of  base  rates. 
Fourth,  the  experience  of  a  single  firm 
indicates  that  average  bonus  pay- 
ments are  substantially  the  same  in  a 
one-week  as  in  a  three-week  period, 
although  the  nature  of  the  distribution 
differs  as  between  the  periods. 

Manuscript  received  April  23,  1931 


A  Multiple  Factor  Study  of  Vocational 

Interests 

By  L.  L.  Thurstone,  University  of  Chicago 

Is  human  personality  infinitely  complex,  or,  for  scientific  and  prac- 
tical purposes,  resolvable  into  a  limited  number  of  measurable 
variables?  Professor  Thurstone  here  illustrates  one  way  of  finding 
out.  By  analyzing  the  intercorrelations  of  interests  of  eighteen 
professions  as  measured  by  the  Strong  schedule,  he  finds  that  only 
four  factors  are  required  to  account,  in  the  main,  for  these  correla- 
tions. This  discovery  is  of  great  importance  both  for  psychological 
theory  and  for  personnel  practice. 

The  present  study  was  made  on  data  collected  by  Professor  E.  K. 
Strong  of  Stanford  University  on  the  interests  of  eighteen  professions. 
Strong  has  tabulated  the  interest  correlations  for  all  possible  pairs  of 
professions.  By  applying  a  new  multiple  factor  method  to  these  interest 
correlations,  it  has  been  found  that  the  correlations  can  be  accounted  for 
by  assuming  four  factors,  which  may  be  labelled  1)  interest  in  science, 
2)  interest  in  language,  3)  interest  in  people,  and  4)  interest  in  business. 
Each  profession  is  described  in  terms  of  these  four  factors.  The  voca- 
tional interests  of  each  person  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  same  four 
factors. 

THE  schedule  of  vocational  in-  interests  of  eighteen  professions.  A 
terests  which  was  prepared  by  high  correlation  in  this  list  signifies 
Professor  E.  K.  Strong  has  that  the  two  professions  so  compared 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  are  similar  in  the  likes  and  dislikes 
It  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  survey  which  the  members  of  these  professions 
and  tabulate  the  interests  of  students  reveal  in  Professor  Strong's  schedules, 
so  as  to  classify  them  more  or  less  A  negative  correlation  would  indicate 
into  occupational  groups  according  that  the  general  interests  of  the  two 
to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  This  type  professions  are  in  a  certain  sense 
of  analysis  is  likely  to  prove  of  some  opposite.  Inspection  of  Strong's  table 
administrative  usefulness  in  vocational  of  interest  correlations  for  eighteen 
and  educational  counseling  and  it  is  professions  reveals  considerable  agree- 
also  conceivable  that  such  studies  may  ment  with  what  might  be  regarded  as 
eventually  relate  to  studies  of  special  general  impressions  of  the  professions 
abilities  in  some  analytical  way.  represented.  For  example,  the  in- 
Profcssor  Strong  supplied  to  the  terests  of  lawyers  and  journalists  show 
author  a  list  of  intercorrelations  of  the  a  positive  correlation  of  .83  while  the 
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interests  of  engineers  and  life  insurance 
agents  show  a  negative  correlation  of 
—  .72,  These  and  many  other  coeffi- 
cients in  Strong's  table  agree  with 
one's  impressions  of  the  similarities 
and  dissimilarities  of  the  professions. 

The  writer  has  used  this  table  of 
inter  correlations  for  studying  the 
possible  usefulness  of  a  new  method 
of  multiple  factor  analysis.^  Since  it 
is  not  feasible  to  describe  both  theory 
and  appUcations  of  this  new  method 
in  the  same  paper,  the  theoretical 
development  of  the  equations  has  been 
presented  in  one  paper  while  the  ap- 
pUcations are  presented  here.  This  is 
the  first  application  of  the  method  to 
a  set  of  intercorrelation  coefficients. 

The  problem  to  which  the  multiple 
factor  method  lends  itself  can  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows.  How  many 
independent  and  uncorrelated  factors 
is  it  necessary  to  postulate  in  order  to 
account  for  a  given  table  of  intercor- 
relations?  When  this  has  been  deter- 
mined we  ask  the  next  question. 
What  is  the  loading  of  each  of  the 
variables  (in  this  case  the  eighteen 
professions)  with  each  of  the  general 
factors?  When  each  of  the  variables 
has  been  described  in  terms  of  load- 
ings with  each  of  several  general 
factors  we  naturally  try  to  name  these 
factors.    This  has  been  done   in  the 

^  The  theoretical  paper  referred  to  in  this 
manuscript  is  entitled  "Multiple  Factor 
Analysis,"  appearing  in  the  September 
Psychological  Review.  In  that  paper  are  de- 
veloped the  fundamental  equations  for  a 
method  of  analysing  a  set  of  intercorrela- 
tions  into  any  number  of  general  factors. 
The  calculations  for  the  study  of  Strong's 
table  of  intercorrelations  follow  an  outline 
and  the  notations  given  in  the  theoretical 
paper. 


present  case,  and  the  factors  turn  out 
to  be  four  in  number  which  can  be 
named  (1)  interest  in  science,  (2) 
interest  in  language,  (3)  interest  in 
people,  and  (4)  interest  in  business. 
Each  of  the  eighteen  professions  is 
given  a  numerical  loading  for  each  of 
these  interests.  Finally,  it  should  be 
possible  to  score  an  interest  schedule 
such  as  that  of  Professor  Strong  for 
each  of  the  four  principal  factors  in- 
stead of  separately  for  each  profession. 
The  scoring  of  such  a  schedule  would 
then  consist  in  assigning  to  each  in- 
dividual four  scores,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  principal  or  general  factors. 
His  score  for  any  given  profession 
would  then  be  a  weighted  sum  which 
depends  only  on  his  four  general 
factor  scores  and  the  weighting  of  the 
profession  in  question  for  each  of  the 
four  factors.  In  this  manner  the 
scoring  of  schedules  of  this  kind  might 
be  very  markedly  simplified. 

In  the  theoretical  paper  in  which  the 
fundamental  equations  are  developed 
is  also  given  an  outline  for  the  neces- 
sary calculations.  The  present  paper 
wiU  follow  that  outline  and  give  only 
the  table  of  correlation  coefficients 
supphed  by  Strong,  the  principal 
simamations  that  correspond  to  the 
outhne,  and  the  final  values  of  the 
factor  loadings  for  each  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

In  table  1  we  have  the  intercorrela- 
tions of  the  interests  of  eighteen  pro- 
fessions. This  table  was  supplied  by 
Professor  Strong.  Each  of  the  columns 
is  summed  irrespective  of  sign  as 
required  for  the  selection  of  the  pivot 
variables.  In  table  2  we  have  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  summations 
which   are   represented   by   the  same 
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TABLE  2 
The  following  determinations  are  summarized  from  the  calculations  by  which  Professor 
Strong's  table  of  interest  correlations  were  analyzed  by  a  multiple  factor  method.     The 
values  and  notation  correspond  to  an  outline  described  in  the  writer's  paper,    "Multiple 
Factor  Analysis,"  Psychological  Review,  September,  1931. 

Variable  a    =  chemistry 

Subgroup  s  =  R,^em,  E,  Psy,  T,  Arch,  F,  PA,  D 

2si  =  V2?7,  =  +5.58 

Variable  h    =  R 

Subgroup  t  =  Ad,  R,  Chem,  E,  L,  M,  Psy,  T,  Arch,  J,  D 

St2  =  +4.16 

Variable  c    =  Y 

Subgroup  u  =  M,  T,  Li,  Arch,  Y,  P,  RE 

2u3  =  +3.38 

Variable  d    =  L 

Subgroup  V  =  Ad,  R,  (\PA,  L,  M,  Psy,  Li,  J,  RE,  D 

2V4  =  +1.54 


TABLE  3 


FOUR  INTEREST  FACTORS 

CODE 

strong's 
notation 

NAME  OF  PROFESSION 

SUM  OF 
SQU.^RES 

OP 
LOADrMGS 

NPMBER 
OF  PRO- 
FESSION 

I 

Science 

II 

Lan- 
guage 

III 

People 

IV 
Busi- 
ness 

BANK 
ORDER 

XI 

Xl 

x> 

Xl 

1 

Ad 

Advertising 

-.48 

+  .66 

-.21 

+  .22 

.76 

13 

2 

R 

Art 

+  .45 

+  .70 

-.18 

-.31 

.82 

10 

3 

CPA 

Certified  Public  Account- 
ant 

-.04 

+  .32 

.00 

+  .56 

.42 

18 

4 

Chem 

Chemistry 

+  .98 

-.21 

-.15 

+  .06 

1.03 

3 

5 

E 

Engineering 

+  .84 

-.36 

-.22 

+  .16 

.91 

6 

6 

L 

Law 

-.23 

+  .77 

-.12 

+  .44 

.85 

9 

7 

M 

Ministry 

+  .09 

+  .51 

+  .62 

-.30 

.74 

14 

8 

Psy 

Psychology 

+  .77 

+  .47 

-.04 

-.28 

.89 

7 

9 

T 

Teaching 

+  .36 

+  .15 

+  .68 

-.22 

.66 

16 

10 

LI 

Life  Insurance 

-.82 

-.02 

+  .27 

+  .45 

.95 

4 

11 

Arch 

Architecture 

+  .83 

+  .26 

+  .16 

+  .05 

.78 

12 

12 

Y 

Y,  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 

-.23 

.00 

+  .90 

-.37 

1.00 

1 

13 

F 

Farming 

+  .71 

-.54 

+  .01 

+  .18 

.83 

2 

14 

PA 

Purchasing  Agent 

-.05 

-.79 

+  .01 

+  .44 

.82 

11 

15 

J 

Jouralism 

-.15 

+  .84 

-.28 

+  .25 

.87 

8 

16 

P 

Personnel 

-.30 

-.26 

+  .66 

-.19 

.63 

17 

17 

RE 

Real  Estate 

-.76 

-.07 

-.06 

+  .58 

.92 

5 

18 

D 

Medicine 

+  .71 

+  .33 

-.26 

-.09 

.69 

15 

The  names  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  four  factors  are  tentative.     They  are  based  on 
inspection  of  the  loadings  above. 


notation  as  in  the  outline.  These  are 
presented  so  as  to  facihtate  checking 
the  calculations  in  case  some  reader 
should  care  to  repeat  the  process. 


Table  3  shows  the  final  loadings. 
The  interpretation  of  the  table  is  as 
follows.  The  first  column  gives  the 
code  number  of  the  variable  by  which 
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it  is  identified  throughout  the  calcula- 
tions. The  second  column  gives 
Strong's  abbreviation  for  each  pro- 
fession. The  third  column  gives  the 
more  complete  name  of  the  profession. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  item 
"Farming"  refers  to  students  of  agri- 
culture. The  next  four  columns  show 
the  loadings  which  constitute  our 
objective.  For  example,  the  profes- 
sion of  engineering  has  a  loading  of 
H-.84  for  the  first  factor,  —.36  for 
the  second  factor,  —  .22  for  the  third 
factor,  and  +.16  for  the  fourth  factor. 
These  factor  loadings  have  a  maxi- 
mum range  of  from  —1  to  +1.  A 
zero  loading  means  that  the  profession 
is  not  distinguished  by  either  hke  or 
dislike  for  the  factor  in  question. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  table  gives 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four 
loadings.  Theoretically,  this  sum 
should  be  unity  if  the  variable  is 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  four 
factors.^  It  is  readily  seen  that  some 
professions  are  much  more  completely 
described  by  the  four  factors  than 
some  others.  For  example,  the  pro- 
fessions that  are  quite  satisfactorily 
described  by  the  four  factors  are  art, 
chemistry,  engineering,  law,  psychol- 
ogy, life  insurance  agent,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary,  journalism,  and  real  estate 
selling.  The  most  conspicuous  dis- 
crepancy is  found  for  the  certified 
public  accountants.  Their  interests 
correlate  low  with  all  of  the  other 
professions  according  to  the  original 
data  and  it  was  therefore  diflScult  to 
tie  them  in,  as  it  were,  with  any  of 

*  An  adjustment  was  found  necessary  in 
the  loadings  for  variable  number  13,  agri- 
culture, because  of  an  inconsistency  in  one 
of  the  coefficients  involving  this  variable. 


the  factors  that  are  operative  for  the 
remaining  professions.  These  sum- 
mations do  indicate,  however,  to  what 
extent  the  variable  in  question  is  de- 
scribed by  the  four  factors  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  variable  must  be 
described  by  additional  factors.  This 
summation  of  the  squares  of  the  load- 
ings is  therefore  sometimes  of  consider- 
able significance. 

The  last  column  gives  merely  the 
rank  order  of  the  professions  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  four  factors 
describe  them.  First  rank  is  given 
to  the  most  completely  determined 
variable. 

After  having  assigned  a  factor  load- 
ing to  each  of  the  eighteen  professions 
it  is  of  course  of  some  interest  to  name 
the  factors  if  possible.  This  matter  of 
naming  the  factors  is  entirely  extra- 
neous to  the  statistical  analysis.  The 
statistical  work  may  be  correct  while 
considerable  argument  might  conceiv- 
ably be  made  about  the  naming  of  the 
factors.  In  naming  the  factors  we 
proceed  as  follows.  We  inspect  the 
column  of  first  factor  loadings  with 
reference  to  the  positive  values.  We 
find  then  that  the  first  factor  has  high 
positive  loadings  in  the  following  pro- 
fessions, namely,  chemistry,  engineer- 
ing, psychology,  architecture,  agri- 
culture, and  medicine.  We  also  find 
that  the  following  professions  have 
strong  negative  loadings  (dislike)  for 
the  first  factor,  namely,  advertising 
life  insurance  selling,  real  estate  selUng. 
It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  scientific 
interest  is  probably  a  factor  that  would 
differentiate  the  above  professions  in 
the  manner  shown.  Therefore  the 
first  factor  is  called  tentatively  an 
interest  in  science. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  high  posi- 
tive loadings  for  the  second  factor  are 
seen  in  table  3  to  be  the  following:  ad- 
vertising, art,  law,  ministry,  journaUsm. 
One  might  guess  that  these  professions 
are  characterized  more  or  less  by 
interest  in  talk.  We  then  inspect  the 
strong  negative  loadings  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  guess  makes  sense. 
We  find  then  the  following  with  nega- 
tive loadings :  engineering,  agriculture, 
purchasing  agent.  These  professions 
are  certainly  not  conspicuous  for  talk- 
ing and  they  might  be  thought  of  as 
rather  disliking  it  on  the  whole.  We 
therefore  name  the  second  factor  an 
interest  in  language. 

The  other  factors  are  named  in  the 
same  manner.  The  third  factor  is 
named  an  interest  in  people  because 
the  high  positive  loadings  are  found 
for  ministry,  teaching,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary,  and  personnel  men.  These 
people  are  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  people.  Some  one  has  conmiented 
that  the  psychologists  should  be  in  this 
hst  but  the  writer  beheves  that  the 
zero  rating  of  psychologists  as  regards 
their  interest  in  people  is  correct 
because,  as  a  class,  psychologists  are 
not  usually  genuinely  interested  in 
people. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when 
multiple  factor  analysis  is  undertaken, 
there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
the  resulting  factor  loadings  will  so 
arrange  themselves  that  they  can  be 
readily  named.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  axes  may  be  so 
located  as  to  cut  between  the  axes  that 
are  implied  in  one's  general  under- 
standing of  the  variables  involved. 
Also,  the  factors  may  be  new  and 
hitherto   unknown.      In   the   mathe- 


matical sense  there  is  an  (n— 1)  in- 
finity of  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
multiple  factor  analysis  in  which  n 
is  the  number  of  factors  postulated. 
But  the  procedure  which  has  been 
recommended  in  the  theoretical  paper 
gives  a  single  solution  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  factors  that  are  important 
are  hkely  to  be  found  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  variables  studied.  A 
unique  solution  to  the  problem  of 
multiple  factor  analysis  is  not  possible 
in  the  mathematical  sense  unless  one 
restricts  the  problem  further  in  some 
manner  such  as  by  specifying  that  the 
loadings  shall  be  either  unity  or  zero 
or  in  some  other  way. 

Even  if,  in  some  particular  study, 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  difficult  to 
name  the  general  factors  that  have 
been  isolated,  it  is  still  of  considerable 
interest  to  know  how  many  factors 
it  is  necessary  to  postulate  in  order  to 
account  for  the  given  intercorrelations 
within  any  specified  degree  of  experi- 
mental error.  The  fact  that  we  can 
account  for  the  153  intercorrelations 
between  eighteen  variables  by  postu- 
lating only  four  factors  with  a  fair 
agreement  throws  fight  on  a  psycho- 
logical question  that  has  frequently 
been  raised.  This  psychological  ques- 
tion concerns  the  number  of  special 
abifities  or  special  traits  by  which 
psychology  will  eventually  be  able  to 
describe  people.  It  has  been  the 
impression  that  a  great  number  of 
special  abilities  must  be  isolated  be- 
fore adequate  description  is  possible. 
The  present  study  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  eighteen  professions  can  be 
fairly  well  accounted  for  by  postulat- 
ing only  four  general  factors  indicates, 
it  seems  to  the  writer,  that  our  problem 
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is  not  quite  so  complex  as  we  have 
thought.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
more  overlapping  in  the  traits  repre- 
sented by  the  adjectives  of  a  diction- 
ary than  we  have  supposed.  The 
number  of  special  abilities  that  must, 
be  isolated  before  vocational  counsel- 
ing can  be  undertaken  is  probably 
smaller  than  has  been  estimated.  This 
is  encouraging  even  if  we  allow  that  a 
really   complete   description    of   each 


the  factor  loadings  only.  This  leads 
to  another  table  similar  to  table  1  in 
which  all  coefficients  are  calculated 
from  the  factor  loadings.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  original  coeffi- 
cient in  Strong's  table  and  the  coeffi- 
cient so  calculated  has  been  tabulated. 
The  frequency  distribution  of  these 
discrepancies  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
great  majority  of  the  discrepancies 
are  small  but  a  few  discrepancies  are 
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personahty  would  require  the  con- 
sideration of  many  minor  traits  which 
are  not  sufficiently  universal  to  war- 
rant inclusion  in  our  first  analyses  of 
personahty  variables. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the 
factor  loadings  do  account  for  the 
original  correlation  coefficients  we  have 
calculated  the  correlation  between  the 
interests  of  each  profession  with  those 
of  every  other  profession  in  terms  of 


as  large  as  .3.  The  mean  value  of 
all  the  discrepancies  is  0.012  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  distribution 
is  0.098.  This  means  that  two-thirds 
of  the  discrepancies  between  the  given 
coefficients  and  the  calculated  coeffi- 
cients are  less  than  0.10.  This  com- 
parison of  the  given  and  the  calculated 
coefficients  should  be  made  in  terms 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  chance  errors 
in  the  given  coefficients.    The  average 
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size  of  the  coefficients  in  the  given 
table  is  .40  and  the  population  was  287. 
Hence  the  standard  error  of  the  aver- 
age coefficient  in  the  given  table  is 
about  .05.  Therefore  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween pairs  of  such  coefficients  should 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
.07.  Instead  of  such  a  value  we  get 
a  larger  one,  namely  .10.  This  larger 
discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  postulated  only  four  factors  and 
by  so  doing  we  are  undoubtedly 
ignoring  factors  of  minor  significance 
or  factors  that  are  of  significance  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  variables  in 
our  table.  By  ignoring  them  we  un- 
doubtedly introduce  errors  which 
might  be  expected  to  make  large  dis- 
crepancies in  some  of  the  variables. 
The  above  comparison  shows  a  fairly 
satisfactory  agreement  between  the 
given  correlation  coefficients  and  the 
computed  coefficients,  in  fact  a  much 
closer  agreement  than  the  writer  had 
expected  with  four  general  factors. 

It  is  possible  to  make  an  estimate  of 
number  of  factors  that  are  operative 
in    a    table    of    coefficients    without 


making  the  rather  laborious  calcula- 
tions for  the  factor  loadings.  Such 
an  estimate  can  be  made  by  inspection 
of  the  original  coefficients.  The  method 
for  doing  this  is  also  described  in  the 
outline  above  referred  to. 

In  scoring  the  Strong  interest  sched- 
ule it  would  be  possible  to  assign 
four  factor  scores  to  each  person  and 
to  estimate  his  score  in  each  of  the 
professions  by  a  simple  summation  in 
which  each  of  his  factor  scores  is 
multipHed  by  the  weight  of  that  factor 
in  the  profession.  In  this  manner 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a 
profile  of  professional  interests  for  any 
one  person  on  the  basis  of  the  four 
factor  scores  that  have  been  assigned 
to  him.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
methods  of  multiple  factor  analysis  may 
be  useful  not  only  in  producing  labor 
saving  office  devices  for  scoring  but 
also  in  the  more  important  scientific 
problems  that  require  the  analysis  of 
complex  phenomena  into  the  smaller 
number  of  essentials  that  are  operative 
to  produce  them. 

Manuscript  received  April  14,  19S1 
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TENTH   ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE   PER- 
SONNEL RESEARCH   FEDERATION 

The  Annual  Fall  Conference  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation  to  be  held  at 
the  new  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  12th  and 
13th,  will  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Federation.  Some 
of  the  papers  and  addresses  will  appraise  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past 
decade  through  personnel  research,  in  se- 
curing more  dependable  knowledge  about 
occupational  opportunities  in  industry,  busi- 
ness and  the  professions,  and  in  inventing 
and  validating  improved  means  of  ascer- 
taining a  person's  abilities,  aptitudes,  in- 
terests, and  personality,  in  relation  to  these 
opportunities. 

The  general  outlook  of  the  program  will, 
however,  be  toward  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  For 
example,  what  industries,  occupations  and 
professions  are  on  the  down  grade,  furnishing 
a  diminishing  number  of  jobs,  and  which 
are  on  the  make,  requiring  more  workers  in 
future  years  than  before  the  depression  set 
in?  Comparisons  of  data  from  the  censuses 
of  1920  and  1930  have  significance  in  this 
connection.  Certain  communities  are  un- 
dertaking to  dig  up  these  facts  locally  for 
their  own  industrial  planning  with  a  view  to 
stabilization  of  employment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  labor  market  machinery.  One 
paper,  on  earnings  and  trends  in  the  learned 
professions,  is  certain  to  stimulate  serious 
reflection. 

In  planning  for  the  occupational  readjust- 
ment of  those  now  unemployed  or  to  be  un- 
employed, it  is  important  to  have  access  to 
the  latest  authoritative  findings  not  only 
about  relative  demand  and  supply  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  but  also  about  the  best 
ways  of  specifying  the  precise  nature  and 
requirements  of  jobs  and  occupations,  and 
the  most  reliable  and  practicable  ways  of 


helping  a  man  discover  whether  he  has  the 
abilities  or  aptitudes  necessary  for  success 
in  these  occupations.  Several  industries, 
research  bureaus,  state  commissions  and 
individual  investigators  have  recently  been 
making  studies  bearing  on  the.se  subjects 
of  the  forecasting  of  occupational  demand, 
the  preparation  of  useful  occupational  de- 
scriptions or  personnel  specifications,  and 
the  techniques  of  individual  appraisal. 
There  will  also  be  opportunity  to  hear  what 
has  been  learned  recently  about  mobility  of 
trained  workers  and  the  best  ways  of  reedu- 
cation of  skilled  workers  whose  occupations 
have  vanished. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  some  years 
after  the  swing  of  the  business  cycle  restores 
prosperity,  there  will  still  be  large  numbers 
of  unemployed,  since  in  many  industrial 
areas  the  population  had  for  some  time 
before  1929  been  growing  faster  than  the 
number  of  jobs.  In  several  cities,  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  to  study  this  problem 
and  the  best  ways  of  meeting  it  through 
"made"  work,  part-time  work,  and  stagger- 
ing employment,  or  through  adoption  of  a 
shorter  working  week,  or  shorter  day,  or 
elimination  of  child  labor,  or  earlier  retire- 
ment of  older  workers.  A  session  will  be 
devoted  to  reports  of  what  is  being  done  to 
study  these  problems  systematically. 

Related  to  this  subject  is  the  question  as 
to  what  types  of  labor  exchanges  will  be 
adequate  to  serve  the  workers,  the  em- 
ployers and  the  communities  during  the 
next  few  years.  Descriptions  of  model 
labor  exchanges  will  be  presented. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  recently 
in  some  of  the  colleges  and  schools  as  well  as 
in  placement  bureaus  and  employment  of- 
fices, in  the  process  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling,  and  in  the  ways  of  train- 
ing counselors  for  their  work.  One  session 
will  be  devoted  to  this  field,  with  a  report 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  ex- 
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periment  in  vocational  guidance  of  high 
school  boys  conducted  this  summer  at  their 
engineering  camp;  the  work  of  the  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors  in  providing  a 
year's  apprenticeship  in  counseling;  the 
Blue  Ridge  experiment  in  combining  a 
seminar  on  interviewing  with  actual  exper- 
ience in  counseling  college  men;  and  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  other  significant  under- 
takings directed  toward  the  same  end.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  a  clear-cut  appraisal  of 
the  best  available  techniques  and  proce- 
dures in  interviewing,  testing,  rating,  sup- 
plying opportunities  for  vocational  tryout, 
and  otherwise  helping  young  people  to  make 
progress  in  self-understanding  in  relation 
to  their  life  objectives  and  immediate  edu- 
cational decisions.  Among  the  speakers 
who  will  contribute  to  this  session  are  Presi- 
dent Harvey  N.  Davis,  Owen  E.  Pence,  M. 
S.  Viteles  and  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes. 

The  speakers  at  the  dinner  meeting  will 
maintain  the  high  standard  set  in  previous 
years.  The  detailed  program  for  all  the 
sessions  and  round-tables  will  appear  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Personnel  Service 
Bulletin. 

UNITED   STATES   CIVIL   SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
Research,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1930  described  important  advances  in  the 
administration  and  technique  of  selecting 
applicants  for  governmental  service.  Of 
the  many  improvements  may  be  cited  the 
development  of  the  new  stenographer-typist 
examination,  which  yields  a  correlation  of 
-|-0.76  with  efficiency;  and  a  new  and  simpli- 
fied application  form  which  is  found  to  be 
filled  out  completely  and  correctly  by  68  per 
cent  of  applicants  as  compared  with  4  per 
cent  for  the  older,  more  cumbersome  form. 

Dr.L.  J.  O'Rourke,  President  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation,  is  Director 
of  Research. 

TEACHING   INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

A  report  has  been  privately  published  of 
an  informal  conference  on  "Teaching 
Engineering  and  Business  Students  to  Deal 
with  Men   and   Manage   Industrial   Rela- 


tions" held  at  the  home  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn, 
March  28,  1931,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education.  The  discussion  covered  con- 
tent of  courses  in  human  relations  and 
methods  of  teaching  human  relations  as  well 
as  the  objectives  of  teaching  human  rela- 
tions. The  pamphlet  includes  description 
of  a  case  demonstration  presented  by  stu- 
dents of  Professor  Elliott  D.  Smith  and 
sample  case  problems  submitted  by  Profes- 
sor Herman  Feldman  and  Professor  Erwin 
H.  Schell.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Sam  A.  Lewi- 
sohn, 61  Broadway,  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL    HEALTH    RESEARCH    BOARD 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Health  Research  Board  (Great 
Britain)  describes  research  done  by  that 
organization  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
addition  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
work  done  during  the  preceding  five 
years. 

Among  the  specific  problems  attacked 
and  reported  on  in  the  last  year  are  the  fol- 
lowing: physiology  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion; effect  of  ultra  violet  radiation  on 
workers;  effect  of  noise  and  vibration  on 
efficiency;  psychological  factors  involved  in 
accident  proneness;  effects  of  incentives; 
occupational  fitness  of  mental  defectives; 
and  causes  of  absenteeism  among  coal 
miners. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN   1930 

According  to  Information  Service,  there 
were  in  1930  fewer  strikes  and  lockouts  than 
in  any  year  since  1916  with  the  exception  of 
1928.  There  were  629  in  1928,  903  in  1929 
and  653  in  1930.  The  total  number  of  work- 
ers involved  during  these  three  years  were 
357,145,  230,463  and  158,114  respectively. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  although  the  number 
of  disputes  in  1929  was  greater  by  274  than 
in  1928,  the  total  number  of  workers  in- 
volved has  steadily  decreased.  These  data 
present  a  decided  contrast  to  those  for  the 
depression  of  1920-22,  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  disputes  ranged  from  3,411  in  1920  to 
1,112  in  1922. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AS 
A    PROFESSIONAL  CAREER 

A  brief  pamphlet  on  Vocational  and  Edu- 
cational Guidance  as  a  Professional  Career  is 
available  on  application  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
It  describes  the  work  of  a  counselor,  the 
various  types  of  positions  available,  qualifi- 
cations needed,  and  then  outlines  courses 
of  training  with  special  reference  to  those 
offered  by  Harvard. 


GUIDANCE   AT   OHIO    WESLEYAN 

C.  O.  Mathews  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity has  prepared  a  mimeographed  bibli- 
ography of  90  books  and  articles  on  voca- 
tional information  and  guidance  for  use 
by  students  of  that  university.  The  read- 
ings are  classified  by  authors,  and  in  addi- 
tion, by  vocations,  forty-six  of  which  are 
included. 
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HOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

By  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bingham  and  Bruce  Victor  Moore.    New  York:  Harper,  1931, 

XV  +  320  pp.,  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Glenn  A.  Bowers 


The  zone  between  the  art  and  the  science 
of  human  communication  has  misty  boun- 
daries. Talking,  writing,  and  "wig-wag- 
ging" may  be  aimless  habits  or  they  may 
serve  as  media  for  getting  useful  things  done. 
Conversations  between  individuals  or  among 
members  of  a  group,  like  essays,  books,  or 
other  forms  of  literature,  have  varying  aes- 
thetic values.  On  the  other  hand  they  may 
be  directed  toward  the  utilitarian  ends  of  so- 
cial adjustment  and  economic  life.  Without 
implying  that  utilitarian  ends  cannot  be 
pursued  in  an  artistic  manner,  perhaps  the 
art  of  communication  is  be  observed  mainly 
in  the  quality  of  its  aesthetic  values,  and 
the  science  of  communication  mainly  in  its 
effectiveness  as  a  practical  tool  for  social 
and  business  activity.  The  subject  of  this 
book  How  to  Interview  lies  in  the  latter 
field. 

The  authors  have  designated  an  interview 
as  "a  conversation  with  a  purpose"  and  have 
presented  the  results  of  their  extended  study 
in  the  form  of  practical  psychology  for  use 
by  persons  whose  work  involves  talks  with 
others.  "This  volvune  is  addressed  to  inter- 
viewers, and  also  to  those  who  utilize  the 
information  which  interviewers  gather," 
specifically,  employment  managers,  indus- 
trial investigators,  physicians  and  psychia- 
trists, lawyers,  police  inquisitors,  salesmen, 
journalists,  teachers,  vocational  counselors, 
and  social  workers. 

Here  is  a  report  of  findings  reached  through 
the  skilled  use  of  social  science  research. 
The  goal  was  the  discovery  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  pursuing  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 


view. Once  the  more  effective  methods  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  less  ef- 
fective, there  is  the  possibility  of  prediction 
of  results.  Since  predictability  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  science,  there  appears  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  science  of  interviewing. 

No  sane  person  would  hope  for  conver- 
sations, even  those  with  a  purpose,  to  be 
reduced  to  formulae.  Yet  even  the  man 
most  skeptical  of  rules  for  interviewing  will 
admit  that  he  usually  does  "thus  or  so"  in 
a  given  situation.  The  problem  therefore 
encountered  by  the  present  investigators 
was  the  recording  of  ways  in  which  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  interviewers  acted 
under  typical  circumstances.  Having  iden- 
tified these,  they  have  drawn  some  conclu- 
sions about  interviewing  which  may  not 
seem  to  be  "news"  to  everyone  but  which 
will  surely  be  helpful  to  beginners  and  to 
that  vast  hordes  of  persons  who  waste  the 
time  and  tax  the  patience  of  others  in 
rambling  and  disorganized  interviews. 

For  the  specialized  users  of  the  interview, 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  method  are  con- 
tained in  the  chapters  on  the  vocational 
interview,  the  employment  interview,  the 
industrial  relations  interview,  the  interview 
inmarketingstudies  and  commercial  surveys, 
the  interview  in  social  case  work,  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  mental  clinic,  in  journalism,  and 
in  legal  questioning.  Many  illustrations 
are  given  and  several  detailed  case  studies 
are  presented  so  that  one  does  not  want  for 
pertinent  examples  in  his  own  field  of  the 
outlined  techniques  of  interviewing. 

In  the  area  of  general   conclusions,  the 
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interview  is  "most  dependable  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  facts  about  the  interviewee's 
own  attitudes  and  emotional  reactions." 
"Contraryto  common  assumpcion,  the  inter- 
view, skilfully  used,  has  its  greatest  value 
in  ascertaining  knowledge,  not  about  exter- 
nal physical  facts  and  events  but  about  an 
interviewee's  attitudes  and  feelings."  Pre- 
caution is  urged  "against  depending  upon 
the  interview  for  facts  obtainable  from  rec- 
ords, minutes,  direct  observation,  controlled 
experiment,  or  other  sources  not  subject  to 
distortion  through  personal  influences. 
When  such  sources  exist,  the  function  of 
the  interview  is  to  uncover  them,  to  secure 
access  to  them,  and  to  aid  in  understanding 
and  interpreting  them." 

Except  where  the  interviewer  is  observing 
certain  characteristics  of  the  interviewee 
himself,  the  investigator  must  so  shape  his 
inquiry  "that  it  will  harmonize  with  the 
interests  of  the  person  he  interviews.  There 
must  be  a  real  community  of  purpose.     The 


truth  which  the  interviewer  wants,  the 
interviewee,  too,  must  want." 

Perhaps  the  rarest  accomplishment  of  an 
interviewer  is  the  ability  to  listen — to  be 
"more  interested  in  what  his  questions  may 
uncover  in  the  way  of  truth  than  in  any  pre- 
conceived hj'pothesis  of  his  own."  .... 
"Not  the  external  conditions,  not  the  dense- 
ness  or  the  perversity  of  the  interviewee, 
but  the  interviewer  himself  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  lack  of  reliability  in  fact-finding." 

This  pioneering  study  has  sorted  out  a 
number  of  valuable  principles,  specific  as 
well  as  general,  which  may  serve  as  founda- 
tions for  other  researches,  either  for  verifi- 
cation or  refinement.  At  the  same  time  it 
provides  a  body  of  workable  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  be  encountering 
perhaps  daily  the  diflBculties  of  fact-finding 
through  interviews. 

This  book  is  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
development  of  the  science  of  human  be- 
havior. 


THE  DISSATISFIED  WORKER 

By  V.  E.  Fisher  and  J.  V.  Hanna.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1931,  ix  +  260  pp.,  $2.50 

Reviewed  by  O.  L.  Harvey 


The  need  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  abnormal  psychology  to  industrial 
situations  is  too  obvious  to  warrant  repeti- 
tion. Yet,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows, 
there  are  only  two  texts,  clearly  written  and 
practical,  which  deliberately  serve  just  this 
end.  Anderson's  Psychiatry  in  Industry  is 
one;  this  is  the  other. 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  methods  of  vocational  selec  tion  andplace- 
ment,  and  to  develop,  at  least  superficially, 
a  cordial  relationship  between  management 
and  individual  worker,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  effected  in  the  adj  ustment  of  the  worker 
to  his  job  by  correcting  his  emotional  atti- 
tude to  life  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
perience shows  that  much  apparent  voca- 
tional misfitting  is  attributable  to  just  this 
emotional  maladjustment,  the  roots  of  which 
lie  buried  in  the  background  of  the  individ- 
ual's personal  and  social  history.  The 
need  for,  and  value  of,  psychotherapy  in 


industry  is  what  the  authors  seek  to  demon- 
strate. 

Briefly  but  clearly  they  discuss  the  nature 
of  human  motivation.  Their  classification 
of  emotions  appears  to  follow  McDougall's; 
their  explanation  of  them,  however,  is  made 
predominantly  on  the  basis  not  of  instincts 
but  of  conditioning.  The  principal  varieties 
of  emotional  maldevelopment,  according  to 
the  authors,  are  those  relating  to  self-as- 
sertion, fear,  and  "the  sexual  disposition," 
— a  seemingly  somewhat  Freudian  schema. 
The  explanation  of  these  disturbances,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  savors  of  any  "school"  of 
analysis. 

Fairly  considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  great  financial  loss,  seldom  recog- 
nized by  industry,  which  is  involved  in 
the  employment  and  retention  of  emotion- 
ally maladjusted  workers.  Rehabilitation 
rather  than  dismissal  is,  however,  recom- 
mended.    Ways  of  diagnosing  cases  in  need 
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of  mental  hygiene  treatment  are  described; 
and  a  simple  mental  hygiene  department, 
appropriate  to  a  typical  business  organiza- 
tion, is  outlined. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  this  inter- 
esting and  useful  volume  should  contain 
little  that  is  essentially  different  from  what 
is  already  available  in  the  senior  author's 
earlier  text  in  abnormal  psychology.  After 
all,  the  principles  of  abnormal  psychology 
are  the  same,  whether  in  the  class-room  or 
in  the  industrial  clinic.  What  the  present 
test  does,  however,  is  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples available  to  those  who  probably  do 
not,  yet  most  need  to,  know  them — namely, 


the  dissatisfied  workers  themselves,  and 
those  who  have  charge  over  them. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  the  authors  have 
dealt  with  their  subject  sanely  and  consis- 
tently. Probably  the  best  part  of  the  book 
is  the  firm,  educative  treatment  and  evalua- 
tion of  sexual  maldevelopment.  To  one 
personally  experienced  in  many  different  oc- 
cupations, the  significance  of  this  phenome- 
non cannot  escape  notice.  One  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  authors  have  restrained 
themselves  with  difficulty  from  giving  this 
portion  of  their  text  more  space. 

There  is  an  excellent  index,  but  no  selected 
biblography — a  lack  which  is  to  be  regretted. 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Compiled  by  National  Federation  of  Settlements  with  an  introduction  by  Helen  Hall. 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1931,  xlv  -1-  413  pp.,  $3.00 

Reviewed  by  Nelson  A.  Voorhees,  New  York  State  Education  Department 


Publication  of  Case  Studies  of  Unemploy- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  opportune.  In- 
terest in  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
the  search  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  un- 
doubtedly will  cause  a  wider  reading  of  the 
book  than  if  it  were  published  at  any  other 
time.  The  fact  that  the  case  studies  re- 
ported deal  with  the  period  before  the 
"break"  in  the  Fall  of  1929,  increases  rather 
than  lessens  the  value  of  the  study. 

Case  histories  are  given  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  a  total  of  over  nine  hundred 
individuals.  Seasonality  of  occupation, 
mechanization  of  industry  and  the  techno- 
logical changes  in  production,  market  and 
style  changes,  and  business  depression  all 
contribute  as  causes  of  unemployment. 
Business  depression  is  clearly  the  major 
cause,  accounting  for  approximately  one- 
half  the  cases.  These  case  studies  present 
a  cross-section  of  conditions  of  employment 
during  a  normal  period,  which  only  need 
to  be  increased  in  numbers  to  be  equally 
representative  of  a  period  of  depression. 
In  her  introduction,  Miss  Hall  has  di- 
vided the  results  of  unemployment  in  these 
cases  into  their  economic,  physical  and  psy- 


chological effects.  Economically,  there  is 
broken  income,  expenditure  of  savings,  lapse 
of  insurance,  loss  of  possessions,  and  finally 
a  lowered  standard  of  living  with  charitable 
relief.  Physically,  lessened  food,  inadequate 
clothing,  and  unsuitable  living  conditions 
result  in  mal-nutrition  and  disease.  Psycho- 
logically, discouragement  and  anxiety  follow 
inevitably  from  the  lack  of  work.  There  is 
cruelty,  desertion,  lowered  morale,  loss  of 
self-respect,  and  humiliation  at  receiving 
relief,  with  every  likelihood  of  the  crop  of 
mental  mal-adjustments  and  other  forms  of 
social  failure  increasing  during  the  present 
generation. 

To  the  case  worker,  a  greater  amount  of 
detail  than  is  given  in  the  resume  might  be 
desirable.  For  others,  the  numerous  repe- 
titions of  like  circumstances  of  failure  do 
no  more  than  present  an  adequate  picture. 
Solution  of  the  problem  presented  suggests 
the  need  of  better  personnel  organization  on 
the  part  of  those  who  provide  employment, 
as  well  as  the  need  of  some  form  of  social 
insurance  against  want  for  those  who  seek 
work  but  cannot  find  it. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  INVENTOR 

By  Joseph  Rossman.    Washington:  Inventors  Publishing  Co.,  viii  +  252  pp.,  $3.00 
Reviewed  bij  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Columbia  University 


This  book,  written  by  a  patent  examiner 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  contains 
many  facts  which  will  strike  the  reader  as 
novel  and  interesting.  For  many  of  them 
the  author  applied  directly  to  inventors 
themselves  and  to  persons  closely  in  touch 
with  them,  such  as  patent  attorneys  and 
directors  of  industrial  research.  He  out- 
lines the  mental  processes  of  invention  as 
described  in  standard  books  on  psychology, 
and  illustrates  the  steps  by  quoting  from 
the  testimony  of  inventors. 

His  list  of  the  mental  traits  belonging 
to  inventors  is  open  to  question,  for  he  sim- 
ply asked  the  three  classes  of  correspondents 
what  they  thought  were  the  characteristics 
concerned.  The  replies,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  couched  in  terms  of  originality, 
imagination,  perseverance,  observation, 
analytic  ability,  etc.  But  the  three  classes 
of  correspondents  do  not  agree  as  to  the  order 
of  importance  in  which  to  place  these  traits 
nor  do  they  mention  the  same  traits  through- 
out. Surprisingly  enough,  "mechanical 
ability"  is  placed  last! 

The  questions  on  the  author's  question- 
naire which  called  for  factual  answers  give 
a  more  reliable  basis  for  psychologizing. 
From  these  we  find  that  inventors  work  for 
the  sheer  love  of  inventing;  that  their  chief 


obstacle  is  lack  of  money;  that  almost  half 
of  their  inventions  do  not  relate  to  their 
daily  occupation;  that  the  occupation  most 
frequently  represented  is  that  of  engineer. 
With  reference  to  the  r61e  played  by  "inspi- 
ration," the  inventors  report,  as  a  psycholo- 
gist might  expect,  that  their  bright  ideas 
come  in  sudden  flashes,  but  that  they  are 
preceded  by  long  periods  of  incubation  dur- 
ing which  the  inventor  has  been  thinking 
about  the  subject  from  every  angle.  One 
correspondent  reports  that  his  "inspira- 
tions" always  come  while  he  is  taking  his 
morning  bath. 

Subsidiary  topics  with  which  the  volume 
deals  are  indicated  by  these  chapter  head- 
ings: Chance  and  Accident  in  Invention, 
Heredity  and  Invention,  Training  Inven- 
tors, Psychology  of  the  Patent  Law,  Psycho- 
logical Theories  of  Invention. 

The  book  will  naturally  make  its  strongest 
appeal  to  inventors  who  possess  some  curios- 
ity concerning  their  own  mental  processes, 
and  to  patent  lawyers  and  technical  e.xperts 
who  have  to  deal  with  inventors .  But  it  will 
be  interesting  also  to  intelligent  lay  readers, 
who  will  find  in  it  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
way  in  which  many  conveniences  and  neces- 
sities of  modern  life  come  into  existence. 


WORLD  WORKERS'  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS 

By  Marius  Hansome.    New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1931,  594  pp.,  S5.00 
Reviewed  by  Allen  B.  Gates,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


In  preparing  this  book.  Dr.  Hansome  col- 
lected a  great  mass  of  material  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  from  a  multitude  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  workers'  educational 
associations,  trade  unions,  and  political 
groups.  The  reports  from  these  various 
sources  supplemented  by  personal  inter- 
views and  material  collected  by  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  his  experience  as  a  stu- 


dent and  teacher  of  social  science  form  the 
basis  for  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  study  is  so  comprehensive,  and  com- 
piled information  so  valuable,  that  to  the 
author's  list  of  groups  for  which  the  ma- 
terial should  have  an  appeal,  he  might  add 
industrial  managers.  And  most  certainly 
the  book  should  be  of  interest  to  those  in- 
dustrial executives  who  are  endeavoring  to 
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formulate  and  carry  out  plans  which  will 
give  to  the  industrial  worker  every  possible 
opportunity  to  enlarge  his  possibilities  for 
service  and  thereby  improve  his  personal 
well-being. 

In  part  I  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  work- 
ers' education  is  followed  by  a  short  but  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  world  workers'  education.  In  part  II 
the  author  has  treated  the  subject  from  the 
angle  of  each  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
workers'  educational  movement — coopera- 
tion, trade  union,  political,  and  cultural. 
He  has  shown  how  each  purpose  has  been 
considered  in  nearly  every  workers'  edu- 
cational movement  but  that  each  group  has 
emphasized  those  subjects  which  it  feels  will 
bring  forth  the  results  which  it  is  seeking. 
A  careful  review  of  these  studies  from  each 
of  the  various  angles,  reveals  that,  regard- 
less of  the  nationality  of  the  group  carrying 
on  the  work,  the  curricula  have  much  in 
common.  It  is,  however,  also  apparent  that 
local  and  national  social  conditions  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  adult  and 
workers'  educational  programs. 

As  is  characteristic  of  many  students  of 
social  problems,  the  author  seems  to  ignore 
these  differences  except  to  point  out  oc- 
casionally that  such  differences  do  exist. 
He  points  out  that  the  workers'  educational 
movement  in  England  is  more  conservative 
than  the  movement  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  differences 
between  the  English  and  other  nationalities 
that  have  influenced,  in  many  cases  for  the 
better,  other  phases  of  social  and  political 
relations. 

One  might  be  lead  to  believe  also  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  active 
enough  in  fostering  workers'  education  be- 
cause of  the  proportionately  small  number  of 
workers'  classes  conducted  by  labor  organi- 
zations in  this  country.  The  author  does 
not  call  to  the  reader's  attention  the  part 
played  by  organized  labor  in  shaping  our 
public  education  program  through  coopera- 
tion with  departments  of  education  and  with 
industry.  Neither  does  he  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  world  has  com- 
pulsory lower  education  and  popularized 
higher  education  been  as  well  worked  out  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  United  States  of 


America.  In  addition  to  making  education 
compulsory  for  the  younger  generation  and 
placing  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  both  rich  and  poor  regardless  of  occupa- 
tion, the  multitude  of  University  extension 
courses,  correspondence  courses,  and  night 
schools  have  helped  to  make  the  workers' 
educational  movement  less  necessary  in 
America  than  has  been,  and  probably  still 
is,  the  case  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  chapter  "Problems  of  Workers' 
Education,"  Dr.  Hansome  says  the  slogan 
to  hold  up  before  our  young  people  ought  to 
read,  "Go  to  school  so  as  to  learn  to  work 
creatively  and  thereby  acquire  the  art  of 
significant  living."  To  this  all  should  sub- 
scribe but  why  should  not  the  educational 
fraternity  and  especially  that  section  deal- 
ing with  the  social  sciences  adopt  a  leaf  from 
progressive  American  industrial  manage- 
ment and  inoculate  American  youth  with  the 
broader  idea,  "Go  to  school  so  that  you  may 
learn  to  serve  your  community  which  may 
be  your  village,  your  metropolitan  city,  your 
nation,  or  yoiir  world."  This  is  in  line  with 
the  desire  to  create  in  the  mind  of  each  indi- 
vidual a  sense  of  personal  interestin  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  all  nations  and  could 
be  taught  to  all  youth  without  the  neces.sity 
of  planting  seeds  of  class  hatred. 

Progressive  industrial  management  is  try- 
ing to  establish  this  idea  of  service  through 
its  industrial  training  programs.  These 
programs  are  as  much  a  part  of  adult  work- 
ers' education  as  are  any  of  those  covered 
in  Dr.  Hansome's  study  but  not  a  single 
reference  is  made  to  them  in  his  report.  I 
refer  to  them  because  they  are  an  important 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
in  America  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Although,  as  one  is  apparently  expected 
to  infer  from  the  author's  presentation,  that 
the  way  to  a  socially-minded  people  is 
necessarily  through  the  establishment  of  a 
class-minded  people,  there  is  much  in  the 
treatment  partly  printed  and  partly  between 
the  lines  that  tends  to  prove  that  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  now  well  under  way  has 
proved  more  successful.  This  fact  is  amply 
proved  by  the  higher  standards  of  living, 
learning,  and  being  in  America  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Industrial  managers,  personnel  men,  and 
especially  those  interested  in  industrial 
training,  which  in  this  country  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  adult  education,  can  well  afford 
to  study  with  extreme  care,  and  in  as  open- 
minded  a  manner  as  possible.  Dr.  Hansom's 
treatment  of  the  World  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Movements.  Much  can  be  found 
therein  to  help  them  chart  their  course  so 
that  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  in 
these  fields  can  be  improved  and  amplified 
and  so  that  the  unnecessarily  biased  teach- 
ings of  those  who  feel  that  conditions  can 


be  improved  only  through  the  establishment 
of  class  consciousness  with  the  great  possi- 
bility of  class  hatred,  can  be  at  least 
partially  counteracted.  We  must  have 
liberality  in  our  education  and  industrial 
management  must  be  liberal  if  it  is  to  be 
successful.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  tear  down  what  we  have  and  accept  a 
substitute  which  has  produced  nothing  that 
can  compare  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  American  method  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  American  work- 
men. 
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Reducing  Seasonal  Unemployment.  By 
Edwin  S.  Smith.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1931,  xvii  +  296  pp.,  $3.00. 
This  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  recent 
experience  of  American  manufacturers  with 
methods  of  ironing  out  seasonal  demands 
for  labor  and  assuring  stable  employment. 
Problems  of  seasonal  demand,  sales  and 
production  budgeting,  special  selling  efforts, 
internal  personnel  policies  of  transfer  and 
training,  are  among  those  treated.  The 
conclusions  are  practical  and  encouraging. 
The  book  deserves  a  wide  audience  among 
executives.  It  reduces  nebulous  ideas  of 
"economic  planning"  to  concrete  terms  that 
every  company  can  use  to  advantage. 

Economic  Problems  of  Modern  Life.     By 

S.  Howard  Patterson  and  Karl  W.  H. 

Scholz.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 

695  pp.,  $3.75. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  book  with 
the  same  name  published  in  1927.  Its  gen- 
eral purpose  is  the  same  and  it  is  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  first  edition.  The 
principal  changes  consist  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  of  development,  the  inclusion 
of  recent  facts  and  figures,  and  the  addition 
of  a  section  on  Land  Economics.  It  will 
still  find  its  chief  usefulness  as  a  text  in 
elementary  economics  either  as  the  basic 
text  for  a  course  in  descriptive  or  problem 
economics,  or  in  conjunction  with  one  of 
the  standard  works  on  the  principles  of 
economics. 


The  Insectjrity  of  Industry.     Edited  by 
E.  M.  Patterson.    Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
vol.  154,  March,  1931,  210  pp.,  $2.00. 
This  issue  of  The  Annals  follows  its  pred- 
ecessors in  being  devoted  to  a  single  timely 
subject.     Most  of  the  articles  in  this  num- 
ber are  reprints  of  papers  on  the  problem  of 
industrial  security  read  at  the  December 
conference   of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.     There  are  12 
articles  on  the  general  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  17  on  programs  for  the  stabilization 
of  employment. 

Stability  op  Employment.  Compiled  by 
Julia  E.  Johnson.  New  YorK:  Wilson, 
1931,  206  pp.,  $.90. 

This  is  another  number  in  the  series  of 
reference  books  designed  primarily  for  high 
school  and  college  debaters.  The  book  con- 
tains briefs,  bibliography,  and  selected 
articles.  The  22-page  bibliography  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  useful  feature.  The 
briefs  are  suggestive  of  leading  thought  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question.  Ex- 
tended quotations  are  made  from  twenty- 
four  important  articles  on  unemployment 
with  brief  excerpts  from  numerous  others. 

The  Economic  Life  of  Soviet  Russia.     By 
Calvin    B.    Hoover.     New    York:  Mac- 
millan,  1931,  S3.00. 
This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  accurate 

and  comprehensive  of  the  recent  descrip- 
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tions  of  the  Russian  experiment.  Professor 
Hoover  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
from  money  and  banking  and  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  to  the  problems  of  labor  and 
trade  unions.  Russia  suffers  less  from  un- 
employment than  any  other  large  nation  at 
present,  and  her  efforts  to  train  and  place 
workers  in  the  most  effective  positions  are 
worthy  of  study.  Upon  the  efficiency  of 
labor  will  depend  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan  and  the  ability  of  Russia 
to  compete  with  other  countries. 

The  Money  Illusion.     By  Irving  Fisher. 

New  York:  Adelphi,  1930,  xv  +  245  pp., 

$2.00. 

Professor  Fisher  has  put  into  popular  and 
readable  form  the  ideas  which  he  has  been 
expounding  for  many  years,  regardingmoney 
and  the  importance  of  controlling  it  in  the 
interest  of  society.  As  an  advocate  of  the 
so-called  "Quantity  Theory,"  he  believes 
that  the  level  of  prices  is  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  money  and  bank  credit  avail- 
able for  making  payment.  If  the  volume 
of  money  and  bank  credit  is  kept  relatively 
stable,  the  price  level  will  remain  so,  and  the 
evils  of  depression,  unemployment  and  their 
train  may  be  avoided. 

Department  Stores;  Recent  Policies, 
Costs,  and  Profits.  By  Boris  Emmet. 
Stanford  Univ.,  1930,  xxii  +  214  pp.,  S4.00. 
Professor  Emmet  has  divided  his  book 
into  three  parts  and  an  appendix.  Part  One, 
called  "Present  Conditions,"  is  a  critical 
analysis  of  department  store  management. 
Without  any  hesitation,  he  gives  the  reasons 
why  department  stores  have  not  made  a 
better  showing  in  recent  j^ears.  The  re- 
lationship between  the  store  and  customer 
— gilt-edge  service,  easy  credit,  high  custo- 
mer returns — accounts  for  a  part  of  the 
difficulty.  Inefficient  and  unscientific  man- 
agement, unrestricted  competition,  over- 
organization,  and  store  modernization  ex- 
tremes are  maladies  from  which  he  sees 
stores  suffering. 

In  Part  Two,  "Trends  1922-1929"  are  dis- 
cussed. Numerous  tables  and  charts  from 
authoritative  sources  point  to  changes  in 
cost  of  merchandise,  returns  and  allowances, 
collections,  merchandise  turnover,  and  net 


profit  in  department  stores  during  these 
years. 

In  Part  Three,  figures  are  given  for  de- 
partments for  the  same  period.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Appendix  is  the  organi- 
zation and  activities  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  compilation  of  statistical  information 
well  illustrated  by  tables  and  charts  makes 
this  book  valuable.  It  is  stimulating  and 
challenging,  but,  in  view  of  the  forceful 
manner  in  which  the  author  describes  prob- 
lems of  department  store  management,  it 
falls  short  in  its  lack  of  remedies  for  many  of 
the  afflictions  which  he  has  described. 

Recording  and  Reporting  for  Child 
Guidance  Clinics.  By  Mary  Augusta 
Clark.  New  York:  Commonwealth 
Fund,  1930.  xi  plus  151  pp.,  S2.00. 
This  is  a  handbook  for  the  service  book- 
keeping of  a  child  guidance  clinic.  It  re- 
produces and  discusses  the  forms  and  pro- 
cedures for  keeping  records  and  preparing 
reports  developed  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Demonstration  Clinics 
in  Child  Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene  set 
up  under  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The 
forms  include  an  application  blank,  a  daily 
appointment  schedule,  a  daily-monthly 
tally  and  report  card,  an  administrative 
card,  a  case  data  card,  a  service  summary 
card,  and  a  monthly  service  report  form. 
They  have  been  developed  primarily  to  fa- 
cilitate the  routing  of  cases  and  the  monthly 
compilation  of  service  reports,  numerical 
statements  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
clinic.  Printedcopiesof  certain  of  the  forms 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Commonwealth 
Fund. 

Personality  AND  Intelligence.    By  Janet 
Fowler    Nelson.     New    York:  Teachers 
College,  1931,  62  pp.,  SI. 50. 
A  study  of  the  behavior  of  102  three-year- 
old  children  during  the  administration  of 
the   Kuhlmann-Binet   and  Merrill-Palmei 
tests  is  described.     A  standardized  method 
of  measuring  personality  reactions  in  terms 
of  frequency  of  appearance  was  developed. 
Resistance  to  the  tests,  spontaneous  activity 
and  conversation,  initiative  and  persistence 
were  recorded.     Resistance  was  negatively 
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correlated  with  M .  A.  The  traits  other  than 
resistance  were  positively  interrelated.  A 
slight  M.A.  difference  was  in  favor  of  the 
girls. 

J.  C.  Penney,  The  Man  With  A  Thousand 
Partners.  An  Autobiography,  as  told 
to  Robert  W.  Brucre.  New  York :  Harper 
1931,  XV  +  217  pp.,  S3.00. 

Two  things  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
this  book.  The  first  is  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Penney,  who  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
business  acumen  and  spiritual  insight, 
though  he  insists  throughout  that  he  is  only 
an  average  man. 

The  second  noteworthy  item  is  the  novelty 
of  the  "partnership  idea"  on  which  the 
merchant  built  his  business.  "The  J.  C. 
Penney  company  is  not  so  much  a  chain  of 
stores  as  it  is  a  chain  of  men  held  together 
by  an  idea."  Mr.  Penney  attributes  the 
success  of  this  unique  type  of  organization  to 
the  care  with  which  he  has  selected  men  for 
responsible  positions.  The  methods  of 
selection  are  discussed  throughout  the  book, 
as  are  also  the  many  philanthropic  activities 
of  Mr.  Penney. 

Though  Mr.  Bruere  modestly  character- 
izes himself  as  a  mouthpiece,  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  events  and  has  interpreted  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  most  inspiring 
document. 

The  Autobiography  OF  AN  Engineer.    By 

William  LeRoy  Emmet.     Albany;  Fort 

Orange  Press,  1931,  xiv  +  213  pp.,  $2.00. 

This  autobiography,  of  an  engineer  who 

began  at  the  bottom  and  become  one  of  the 

most  productive  electrical  engineers  of  this 

generation,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  young 

men  who  aspire  to  careers  in  this  field. 

While  it  recounts  the  invention  of  many  new 

features  in  applied  electricity,  it  suggests 

that  the  field  is  still  open  for  men  who  will 

cultivate  it  industriously  and  studiously. 

Education  as  a  Life  Work.     By  Riverda 
Harding  Jordan.     New  York:  Century, 
1931,  xii  +  313  pp.,  S2.00. 
This  book  was  prepared  for  use  in  teacher- 
training  institutions  and  in  classes  for  vo- 
cational guidance,  in  order  to  show  young 
people  what  opportunities  there  are  in  the 


field  of  education.  Positions  are  described 
in  public  and  private  schools,  universities, 
normal  schools,  and  subsidiary  agencies. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  picture  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  conditions,  requirements, 
and  rewards,  and  the  present  trends  in  edu- 
cation. 

Questions  and  problems  accompany  each 
chapter. 

Journallstic  Vocations.  By  Charles  EI- 
kins  Rogers.  New  York:  Appleton,  1931, 
xi  +  354  pp.,  S2.50. 

In  the  subtitle  this  book  is  described  as 
"A  Beginner's  Guide  to  Editorial  Work, 
Advertising,  Circulation,  Free  Lance  Writ- 
ing, Publicity,  and  Related  Fields."  The 
author  discusses  the  conditions,  require- 
ments, and  rewards  in  the  various  fields, 
with  copious  citations  of  fact  and  quotations 
of  dramatic  incidents. 

In  order  to  facilitate  its  use  as  a  text  in 
courses  in  journalism,  there  are  questions 
and  exercises,a  bibliography,  and  a  glossary. 

Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training 
in  New  York  City.     Compiled  by  the 
Vocational    Service    for    Juniors,    New 
York,  1930,  xv  -f-  95  pp. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  directory  of 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  avail- 
able in  New  York  City.     In  this  revision,  the 
occupations     and     occupational     subjects 
taught  are  arranged  alphabetically,   with 
lists  of  schools  offering  training  under  each 
one.     The  schools  mentioned  are  indexed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.     Indispensable  to 
vocational  counselors  in  and  around  New 
York  City. 

The  United  States'  Foreign  Service  as  a 
Career.     By  Edwin  Schoenrich.     Ches- 
tertown,  Md.;  Washington  College  Stud- 
ies in  Vocations,  no.  2,  1930,  6  pp. 
This  publication  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  talks  on  vocations  prepared  for  delivery 
in  the  weekly  assemblies  of  Washington  Col- 
lege.    The  pamphlet  contains  exactly  the 
information  wanted  by  one  who  is  contem- 
plating a  career  in  the  L'nited  States  Foreign 
Service.     It  is  enlivened  with  local  color 
that  can  be  furnished  only  by  one  who  is 
experienced  in  the  occupation. 
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Philosophy  of  a  Biologist.  By  Sir  Leon- 
ard Hill.  London :  Edward  Arnold,  1930, 
viii,  88  pp. 

In  this  brief  essay  the  author  attempts  to 
condense  the  evidence  of  recent  physical 
science  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  largely 
through  summary  and  paraphrase  of  the 
works  of  astronomers,  physicists,  biologists, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the 
neurologists  Sherrington  and  Pavlov.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  some  signs  of  reflection  upon 
problems  of  method,  or  some  theoretical 
integration  of  the  scientific  material  which 
might  justify  the  book's  title  as  "philos- 
ophy." Hence  one's  surprise  to  be  assured 
at  the  end  that  energy,  conceived  by 
modern  science  as  "eternal,  infinite,  and 
unknowable,"  is  really  equivalent  to  the 
conception  of  God. 

Behaviorism:.     By  John  B.  Watson.    Xew 
York:  Xorton,  1930,  308  pp.,  $3.00. 
A  reprinting  of  the  author's  series  of 

lectures  upon  the  theoretical  foundations  of 


"Behaviorism,"  which  were  first  published 
in  1925  and  are  here  revised  with  additional 
material.  All  development  is  said  to  be 
due  to  "conditionings."  "The  behaviorist 
advances  the  view  that  what  the  psycholo- 
gist has  hitherto  called  thought  is  in  short 
nothing  but  talking  to  ourselves." 

Common  Anxoyanxes  :  A  Psychological 
Study  of  Everyday  Aversioxs  axd  Ir- 
ritations. By  Hulsey  Cason.  Prince- 
ton: Psychological  Review  Co.,  1930, 
218  pp. 

The  author  collected  an  e.xhaustive  list 
of  things  that  commonly  annoy  people. 
Then  a  large  population  rated  the  degree 
of  annoyance  caused  them  by  these  various 
things.  Age  and  sex  differences  in  irasci- 
bility are  found.  The  average  degree  of 
annoyance  occasioned  by  each  of  the  situa- 
tions is  shown.  The  last  part  of  the  mono- 
graph is  devoted  to  a  series  of  explanations 
as  to  why  these  specific  situations  annoy. 
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industrial  education 

Education  for  Business.  By  Leverett 
Samuel  Lyon.  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chic. 
Press,  1931,  602  pp.,  S3. 50. 

What  People  Want  to  Read  About:  A 
Study  of  Group  Interests  and  a  Survey  of 
Problems  in  Adult  Reading.  By  Douglas 
Waples  and  Ralph  Winfred  Tyler.  Chi- 
cago: Amer.  Lib.  Ass'n  and  L'niv.  of 
Chic.  Press,  1931,  342  pp.,  S3. 50. 

management  axd  administration 

Ford  Men  and  Methods.  By  Edwin  P. 
Norwood.  Xew  York:  Doubleday,  Do- 
ran,  1931,  216  pp.,  82.00. 

"How's  Business?"  By  Merle  Thrope. 
Xew  York:  Harper,  1931,  218  pp.,  82.50. 

Industrial  Organization.  By  Harry  Ru- 
bey.     Boston:  Ginn,  1931,  318  pp.,  S2.80. 

Manual  on  Research  and  Reports.  By 
Herman  Feldman.  Baltimore:  Williams 
&  Wilkins,  1931,  118  pp.,  81.25. 


Problems  in  Retail  Management.     By 

Malcolm  P.  McXair  and  Charles  I.  Gragg. 

Xew  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  741  pp., 

86.00. 
Rationalization  of   German    Industry. 

By  Xational  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Xew  York:  Author,  1931,  197  pp.,  83.00. 
Salesmen  in  Marketing  Strategy.     By 

Leverett  S.  Lyon.   Xew  York:  Macmillan, 

1931,  433  pp.,  S5.00. 

guidance 

The  World  at  Work.  By  Wallace  Walter 
Atwood.  Boston:  Ginn,  1931,  351  pp., 
81.60. 

VOCATIOXAL   IXFORMATION 

Air  Transport  Operation.  By  Wesley 
L.  Smith.  Xew  York:  :\IcGraw-Hill, 
1931,  316  pp.,  84.00. 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Knowledge. 
Jacob  Hugh  Jackson  and  others.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn,  1931,  421  pp.,  §1.64. 
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Diggers  and  Builders.     By  Henry  Lent. 

New    York:  Macmillan,     1931,     68    pp., 

$2.00. 
Makers    of    Chemistry.     By    Eric    John 

Holmyard.     New     York:  O.xford,     1931, 

329  pp.,  $2.50. 
The  Book  of  Electrical  Wonders.     By 

Ellison  Hawks.     New  York:  Dial  Press, 

1931,  316  pp.,  $3.00. 
The    Story    of    Printed    Pictures.     By 

Katharine    Stanley-Brown.     New   York: 

Harper,  1931,  119  pp.,  $1.25. 
The  Technique  of  Colour  Photography. 

By   Frank    R.    Newens.     Boston:  Amer. 

Photographic   Pub.    Co.,    1931,    116  pp., 

$2.00. 

psychology 

Effective  Study  Habits.  By  Charles 
Bird.  New  York :  Century,  1931,  262  pp., 
$1.50. 

Experimental  Psychology.  By  Johannes 
Lindworsky.  New  York:  Macmillan, 

1931,  425  pp.,  $3.75. 

Experimental  Social  Psychology.  By 
Gardner  Murphy  and  Lois  Barclay  Mur- 
phy. New  York:  Harper,  1931,  709  pp., 
$3.50. 

Fields  of  Psychology:  A  Study  of  Man 
and  His  Environment.  By  Glenn  Devere 
Higginson.  New  York:  Holt,  1931,  631 
pp.,  $2.75. 

Order  of  Birth,  Parent-Age  and  Intel- 
ligence. By  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  R.  L. 
Jenkins.  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chic.  Press, 
1931,  148  pp.,  $3.00. 

Students'  Attitudes:  A  Report  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Reaction  Study. 
Daniel  Katz   and  others.  Syracuse: 

Craftsman  Press,  1931,  436  pp.,  $3.50. 


The  Dissatisfied  Worker.  By  Vivian 
Ezra  Fisher  and  Joseph  V.  Hanna.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  269  pp.,  $2.00. 

The  Art  of  Learning.  By  Walter  Bough- 
ton  Pitkin.  New  York:  Whittlesey 
House,  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  423  pp.,  $2.50. 

philosophy 

The  Way  Out  of  Educational  Confusion. 
By  John  Dewey.  Cambridge,  Mass: 
Harvard,  1931,  48  pp.,  $1.00. 

sociology 

Cultural  Educations  and  Common 
Sense.  By  David  S.  Snedden.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  335  pp.,  $2.00. 

Culture  and  Education  in  America.  By 
Harold  O.  Rugg.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
1931,  416  pp.,  $2.75. 

Social  Welfare  and  Professional  Edu- 
cation. By  Edith  Abbott.  Chicago, 
Univ.  of  Chic.  Press,  1931,  188  pp.,  $2.00: 

Social  Work  Administration.  By  EI- 
wood  Street.  New  York:  Harper,  1931. 
487  pp.,  $3.00. 

economics 

The  End  of  Reparations.  By  Hjalmar 
Schacht.  New  York:  Cape  &  Smith, 
1931,  248  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Worker: 
His  Changing  Economic  Status.  By 
George  William  Taylor.  Philadelphia: 
Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  1931,  247  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Right  to  Work,  or,  How  to  Stabil- 
ize Industry  and  Employment.  By 
A.  M.  Lorentz,  Boston:  Badger,  1931. 
154  pp.,  $2.00. 
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Prepared  by  Linda  H.  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


ACCIDENT  STATISTICS 

Accidents  in  selected  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, 1926  to  1929.  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  May,  1931,  vol.  32,  p.  1033-1037. 
Frequency  rate  for  combined  industries 
dropped  to  14  per  cent  for  the  period, 
while  the  severity  rate  decreased  27 
per  cent.  Tables  give  number  of  acci- 
dents and  accident  frequency  and  severity 
rates  for  specified  industries,  1926  to 
1929. 

APPRENTICES 

Fretjnd,  C.  J.  (Apprentice  Supervisor,  Falk 
Corporation).  Start  apprentice  training 
now.  Iron  Age,  June  18,  1931,  vol.  127, 
p.  1957-1960. 

Question  has  always  been  whether  to 
start  apprentice  training  in  busy  or  dull 
periods.  Mr.  Freund  concludes  that  the 
period  of  depression  is  the  better  time, 
since  then  management  has  more  leisure 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan,  and  to 
introduce  properly  the  apprentices  into 
departments  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Freund,  C.  J.  What  about  apprentices 
these  days?  Iron  Age,  June  4,  1931, 
vol.  127,  p.  1803-1805,  1928. 

"Apprentice  training,  like  all  other 
items  of  plant  expense,  becomes  a  burden 
in  hard  times,  But  it  is  false  economy, 
according  to  the  author,  to  abandon  the 
apprentice  course.  Interruption  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  largely  destroys  its 
value  to  the  learner.  It  discourages 
future  enrollment  in  training  courses  and 
alienates  the  support  of  the  public. 
Apprentices  should  be  put  on  part  time, 
if  necessary,  like  the  regular  force,  but 
should  not  be  dismissed." 


DISMISSAL  BONUS 

Hawkins,  Everett  D.  Dismissal  wages. 
Industrial  Relations,  May,  1931,  vol.  2, 
p.  144-146. 

Describes  in  detail  the  functions  and 
types  of  dismissal  wages,  as  to  their  source, 
amount,  method  of  payment  and  basis  for 
determining  the  amount.  Lists  18  se- 
lected companies  with  their  financial 
plans  to  relieve  workers'  risks. 

dissemination   of  INFORMATION 

Frederick,  J.  George  (President,  The 
Business  Bourse).  Organization  charts 
as  emplo j'ee-educators .  Office  Economist, 
May,  1931,  vol.  13,  p.  3-4,  12. 

Advocates  special  charts  be  distributed 
which  would  disclose  to  the  ordinary  em- 
ployee the  functions  of  the  organization. 
In  addition  he  would  include  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  concerning  the  com- 
pany's history,  policies,  aims,  ideals, 
principles  and  standards. 

employment 

Horning,  H.  L.  (President,  Waukesha 
Motor  Co.).  What  technical  men  can 
do  to  assure  their  own  employment.  Iron 
Age,  July  2,  1931,  vol.  128,  p.  6-9,  51. 
Experience  has  been  that  technical 
men  have  little  tendency  to. make  sus- 
tained effort  for  advancement,  being  in- 
clined rather  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
pay  and  their  positions.  Believes  they 
should  be  creative,  and  visualize  what 
the  public  wants,  and  thus  widen  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mankind. 

employment  department  records 

Straight,  D.  A.  Forms  that  humanize 
personnel  control.  System,  May,  1931, 
vol.  59,  p.  377-378.  (Abstract  in  Manage- 
ment Review,  June,  1931,  vol.  20,  p.  178). 
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"Outlines  some  forms  for  personnel 
department  work  including  application 
forms,  attendance  and  expense  forms  and 
salary  adjustment  forms." 


Sappington,  C.  O.  (M.D.;  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Industrial  Health,  National 
Safety  Council).  Tired  workers  are  poor 
workers.  Factory  and  Industrial-  Manage- 
ment, June,  1931,  vol.  81,  p.  971-972. 

Frequently,  unexplained  accidents  have 
been  caused  by  employees  who  have  whip- 
ped the  physical  energy  of  their  bodies 
and  their  mental  reactions  past  the  point  of 
usual  physical  and  mental  fatigue.  They 
are  then  not  capable  of  making  mental 
judgments  which  are  consistent  with 
safety,  nor  are  they  able  to  co-ordinate 
movements  of  muscles  with  their  tired 
minds.  Considers  in  detail  conditions 
which  lead  to  chronic  fatigue,  which  in 
turn  causes  also  irritability.  Suggests 
development  of  sane  appreciation  of  the 
values  of  life,  which  must  be  attained, 
if  mental  and  physical  disturbances  are  to 
be  controlled. 

FOREMEN 

Thomason,  C.  C.  (Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  Rochester  Athen- 
aeum and  Mechanics  Institute).  Fore- 
man job  analysis.  Personnel,  May,  1931, 
vol.  8,  p.  11-15. 

Comprehensive  list  of  duties  of  fore- 
men, grouped  under  general  requirements, 
economic  responsibilities,  personnel  func- 
tions, and  technological  duties.  The 
basic  function  of  the  foreman  is  to  work 
for  a  quality  of  product  of  highest  practi- 
cal standard,  at  lowest  cost,  and  complete 
economy  of  time. 


Women  sick  more  but  live  longer.  Illinois 
Health  Messenger,  July  1,  1931,  vol.  3, 
p.  51. 

Records  show  that  women,  on  an  aver- 
age live  2  years  longer  than  men  but  rates 
of  impairment  are  higher. 


HOURS   OF   LABOR — FIVE-DAY   WEEK 

Returns  from  five-day  week.  Information 
Service,  May  30,  1931,  vol.  10,  p.  4. 

E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  found  that  pro- 
duction in  the  five-day  week  amounted  to 
98.5  per  cent  of  the  production  attained 
in  5j  days;  that  labor  turnover  was  re- 
duced and  efiiciency  increased. 

INCENTIVES 

Cost  control  and  wage  incentives  effect 
savings.  Iron  Age,  May  21,  1931,  vol. 
127,  p.  1657-1663,  1698. 

Monarch  Machine  Tool  Company,  Sid- 
ney, Ohio,  has  given  thorough  trial  to  the 
Dyer  system,  a  cost  control  system,  which 
includes  a  wage  incentive  plan.  Ap- 
proximately 94  per  cent  of  the  employees 
are  paid  according  to  the  work  produced. 

Flora,  Charles  P.  (Manager,  Standards 
Dept.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.)  and  Suttill, 
Albert  G.  Maintenance  costs  less  with 
every  job  on  incentive.  Factory  and 
Industrial  Management,  June,  1931,  vol. 
81,  p.  974-976. 

Hood  Rubber  Company  began  work  on 
incentives  for  maintenance  crews  in  1923. 
Costs  were  high  in  beginning,  but  recent 
week  measured  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
in  average  earnings  of  mechanics,  and  a 
savings  of  27.5  per  cent  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance labor. 

Solving  the  problem  of  delivery  personnel. 
System,  July,  1931,  vol.  60,  p.  35-36. 
(Abstract  in  Management  Review,  July, 
1931,  vol.  20,  p.  215-216). 

Driver  for  the  Meyer-Powers  Ice  Cream 
Company  owns  the  truck  chassis,  while 
the  company  provides  the  refrigerating 
equipment  for  the  body.  Weekly  salary 
is  in  form  of  drawing  account.  Plan 
gives  driver  responsibility  and  trucks  are 
operated  more  carefully  and  profitably. 
Also  does  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
loitering. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS — BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Leeds   (England)   Public  Libraries.     Com- 

merical  and  technical   librar}'^   bulletins. 

Series  of  five  bulletins  listing  books  and 
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some  periodical  and  trade  journal  refer- 
ences on  industrial  relations,  industrial 
psychology,  industrial  management,  in- 
dustrial health  and  industrial  welfare. 
Bulletin  on  industrial  psychology  is  an 
annotated  list.  Issued  Nov.  1930-Mar. 
1931. 

LABOR  DECISIONS 

Gard,  Wayne  (Editorial  Staff,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune).  Injunction  proc- 
ess in  labor  disputes.  Current  History, 
Mar.  1931,  vol.  33,  p.  829-833. 

Discussion  of  Senate  bill  2497.  Ad- 
vocates of  anti-injunction  legislation  be- 
lieve the  growing  bitterness  of  organized 
labor  toward  the  Federal  Courts  is  a 
situation  the  nation  can  not  well  afford 
to  ignore. 

LENGTH   OP  SERVICE 

Frain,  H.  LaRue.  Long  service  and  the 
pay  envelope.  American  Machinist,  Apr. 
23,  1931,  vol.  74,  p.  64^-648. 

"Analysis  of  relation  between  wages 
and  length  of  service  in  standard  machine 
tool  occupations  illustrated  by  tabulated 
data  on  length  of  service  by  firms  for 
operators  of  seven  standard  machine 
tools;  average  weekly  earnings  vary  from 
$34  to  $43." 

LOANS 

Robinson,  Louis  N.  Morris  plan.  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review,  June,  1931,  vol.  21, 
p.  222-235. 

Describes  the  plan  which  is  a  scheme  of 
"lending  money  on  endorsed  notes  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  with  repajmaent  by 
installments . "  In  some  states  the  Morris 
Plan  companies  are  licensed  under  the 
Uniform  Small  Loan  law.  Opinion  of 
author  is  that  the  charge  is  not  too  high 
for  the  class  of  business  which  these 
companies  do. 

LUNCH  rooms 

Pampel,  W.  J.,  AND  WiLLSON,  H.  E.  West- 
ern Electric's  well-planned  restaurant 
serves  quickly,  attractively,  at  low  cost, 
3,000  meals  an  hour.  Factory  and  Indus- 
trial Management,  June,  1931,  vol.  81, 
p. 977-979. 
Description  of  exterior  and  interior  of 


the  building,  including  floor  plans,  types 
of  material  used  for  tables  and  chairs, 
kitchen  equipment,  etc. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Measuring  the  value  of  plant  medical 
service.  Service  Letter  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, New  Series,  no.  78,  June  30,  1931 
p.  7-8. 

Results  obtained  through  the  work  of 
the  medical  department  in  one  company 
show  substantial  savings  for  the  company 
and  also  for  the  employees.  Gives  specific 
services  rendered  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  total  estimated  savings  for  company 
and  employees. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COUNCILS — 
BIBLIOGRAPHT 

Thompson,  Laura  A.  (Librarian,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor)  National 
economic  councils:  a  list  of  references. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1931  vol.  32, 
p.  1249-1258. 

Annotated  bibliography  consisting  of 
list  of  general  material  on  economic 
planning  and  representation,  and  grouped 
by  country,  books,  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals which  give  plans  for  economic 
councils. 

PENSIONS 

Firth,  N.  C.  Why  havn't  you  a  pension 
plan?  System,  May,  1931,  vol.  59,  p.  362- 
364. 

"Discusses  how  to  decide  what  a  pen- 
sion plan  is  to  be  to  you,  your  company 
and  its  employees.  Pension  plan  should 
be  thought  of  as  a  management  tool  that 
is  being  used  more  and  more  by  companies 
to  remove  justly,  without  embarrass- 
ment, workers  rendered  inefficient  by  old 
age;  to  develop  better  employer-employee 
relations  and  to  aid  men  in  providing  for 
old  age  during  their  best  years." 

Insured  retirement  program.  Industrial 
Relations,  June,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  208-212. 
Details  of  two  of  the  more  recent  plans, 
in  which  assurance  of  safety  and  security 
is  given  the  employees  of  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Old-age  pensions  paid  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, 1930.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May, 
1931,  vol.  32,  p.  1065. 

In  1930, 11  of  the  12  organizations  which 
have  old-age  pension  systems  paid  out 
$3,403,180  to  13,049  pensioners.  Number 
of  pensioners  in  labor  organizations  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1927. 

PuLLEN,  Paul  P.  (Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
Co.)  Trust  Company  operation  of  indus- 
trial pension  reserves.  Industrial  Rela- 
tion June,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  190-192. 

"As  the  trust  companies  do  it — with 
special  reference  to  the  methods  and  forms 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Company." 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  IN  DEPRESSION 
PERIODS 

CowDRicK,  Edward  S.  Labor  management 
in  depression.  Nation's  Business,  June, 
1931,  vol.  19,  p.  32-34,  138. 

"In  the  depression  of  1921  many  con- 
cerns ceased  industrial  relations  activities 
to  cut  costs.  In  the  depression  of  1929 
many  companies  found  these  activities 
most  useful." 

Hook,  James  W.  (President,  The  Geo- 
metric Tool  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ; 
Chairman,  State  Emergency  Committee 
on  Employment) .  Preparing  for  the  next 
depression.  Service  Letter  on  Industrial 
Relations,  New  Series,  no.  77,  May  30, 
1931,  p.  1-3. 

This  company  keeps  weekly  record  for 
each  employee  to  show  the  effect  depres- 
sion has  had  and  is  having  on  time  worked 
and  wages  received.  At  end  of  each  nine 
weeks  period  average  is  compared  with 
average  full  time  period.  Information  is 
also  obtained  for  age,  number  of  de- 
pendents, date  of  employment,  etc.  for 
each  employee.  These  records  form  the 
base  from  which  wages,  working  time,  etc. 
are  calculated.  Work  has  been  spread 
since  Feb.  1930  to  keep  all  workmen 
employed. 

PHYSICAL   EXAMINATIONS 

Davis,  W.  Lynn.  (Industrial  Manager, 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company). 


Lower  Labor  turnover,  fewer  accidents, 
better  work,  these  are  possible  if  you  ex- 
amine before  you  hire.  Factory  and  In- 
dustrial Management,  June,  1931,  vol.  81, 
p.  987-989. 

Require  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion, including  blood  tests,  for  all  appli- 
cants for  jobs  in  the  A.  E.  Staley,  Manu- 
facturing Company.  All  old  employees 
were  also  given  examinations.  Results 
prove  that  men  sound  and  clean  physi- 
cally are  of  great  asset  to  the  company. 


Probst,  J.  B.  (Chief  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminer, City  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota). 
Starting  from  scratch  in  employee  service 
ratings.  Personnel,  May,  1931,  vol.  8, 
p.  21-24. 

Describes  Probst  employee  rating  plan, 
which  consists  of  a  service  report  and  a 
machine  for  evaluating  the  report.  Re- 
port itself  contains  about  100  descriptive 
items  of  outstanding  traits,  not  averages. 
Usually  3  supervisory  officers  check  the 
items  which  describe  the  employee,  and 
these  are  then  evaluated  by  means  of  a 
scoring  device.  Value  of  plan  is  that  it 
points  out  to  employee  his  good  as  well 
as  bad  qualities  and  provides  him  with  a 
"clear,  definite  trait-picture  of  himself." 


Pennsylvania  Safety  Conference.  (Pro- 
ceedings). Labor  and  Industry,  Apr. 
1931,  vol.  18,  p.  1-103. 

Papers  on  Accidents,  by  H.  W.  Hein- 
rich;  Psychology  of  safety,  by  J.  O.  Keller; 
Industrial  safety,  by  F.  J.  Lanahan; 
Safety,  by  J.  W.  Rawle;  Achieving  success 
in  the  field  of  industrial  safety,  by  D.  D. 
Fennell;  and  discussions  of  unusual  safety 
records  by  representatives  of  various  in- 
dustries, are  included  in  this  pamphlet. 

training   FOREMEN 

Hook,  Charles  R.  (President,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company).  Training  super- 
visors in  management.  Executives  Service 
Bulletin,  June,   1931,  vol.  9,  p.  3-4. 

"Describes  the  objectives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  program  and  the  means 
taken  to  acquaint  the  foreman-managers 
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with  their  responsibilities.  He  points  out 
that  the  time  which  management  devotes 
to  such  plans  brings  definite  returns  in 
greater  production  and  better  quality  of 
product." 

TURNOVER 

Standard  procedure  for  compiling  turnover 
statistics.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June, 
1931,  vol.  32,  p.  1392-1394. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  collecting  and  publishing 
monthly  figures  of  turnover  rates  for 
about  3,500  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Article  gives  definitions  adopted 
in  handling  labor  turnover  statistics, 
which  include  quits,  layoffs,  discharges, 
accessions  and  separations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 

FoLSOM,  M.  B.  (Assistant  Treasurer,  East- 
man Kodak  Co.)  Rochester  unemploy- 
ment benefit  plan.  Service  Letter  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  New  Series,  no.  76 
Apr.  30,  1931,  p.  1-5. 

Outline  of  co-operative  Unemployment 
Reserve  Fund  plan,  with  detailed  explana- 
tion of  certain  features.  Group  includes 
14  companies,  employing  normally  26,000 
persons. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE — 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Unemployment  insurance  and  prevention: 
a  select  critical  bibliography.  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  June,  1931, 
vol.  21,  p.  265-270. 

Preference  given  to  secondary  sources, 
but  a  few  primary  sources  and  some  bib- 
liographies are  listed.  Classified  under 
American  experience  and  legislative  pro- 
posals ;  British  unemploj'ment  insurance ; 
German  unemploj-ment  insurance;  Unem- 
ployment prevention,  and  Bibliographies. 
Annotated  list. 

UNION  MANAGEMENT  CO-OPERATION 

Stockton,      Frank      T.  (University      of 

Kansas) .     Productive  co-operation  in  the 

Moulders    Union.       American   Economic 

Review,  June,   1931,  vol.  21,  p.  260-274. 

Between  1847  and  1906  there  were  es- 


tablished numerous  co-operative  found- 
ries. Effort  was  made  to  secure  federal 
charter  in  1873  in  order  to  give  better 
protection  to  the  funds,  but  Congress  re- 
fused to  pass  the  bill.  Co-operative  move- 
ment failed  for  several  reasons:  organiza- 
tions were  hastily  formed,  generally  as 
the  result  of  strikes;  the  number  of  asso- 
ciators  was  usually  few,  with  little  or  no 
capital  and  markets  for  sale  of  products 
were  usually  small;  at  the  present  time 
moulders  pursue  strictly  trade  union 
policies. 

UNITED   STATES — ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

Baker,  Benjamin.  Wage  rates,  "The 
American  standard  of  living,"  and  busi- 
ness recovery.  Annalist,  May  29,  1931, 
vol.  37,  p.  971-972. 

Suggests  the  temporary  lowering  of 
wage  rates,  with  other  costs  of  production, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  rates 
would  rise  with  increased  business,  as  the 
best  policy  for  labor  organizations  to 
follow.  Believes  "thing  to  be  desired  now 
is  an  adjustment  which  will  restore  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  for  the 
country  in  general." 

Frank,  Glenn.  (President,  University  of 
Wisconsin).  Business  defeatism  and 
economic  recovery.  Management  Review, 
June,  1931,  vol.  20,  p.  163-172. 

Believes  "the  key  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  a  wise  and 
business-like  distribution  of  social  buying 
power,  through  farsighted  business,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  leadership."  Thinks 
our  present  economic  state  is  the  result 
of  a  planless  past. 

WAGES 

Dickinson,  Roy.  Wage  cuts  and  wild 
words.  Printers'  Ink,  May  28,  1931,  vol. 
154,  p.  25-26,  28,  33. 

Compares  wage  discussions  during  de- 
pression of  1921,  with  those  today.  Be- 
lieves only  way  to  adjust  the  curves  of  the 
business  cycles  to  prevent  periods  when 
wage  cutting  and  work  spreading  becomes 
almost  a  necessity  for  many  employers. 
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is  to  make  some  adjustment  on  "the  way 
to  the  mountain  top  rather  than  in  the 
valleys." 


Gates,  Errett.  (Casualty  Department, 
Armour  and  Company).  Wage  assign- 
ments. Personnel,  May,  1931,  vol.  8, 
p.  15-21. 

Problem  of  garnishment  or  assignment 
of  wages  discussed  from  view  point  of 
Armour  and  Company.  Gives  form  of 
contract  signed  by  employees  in  which 
they  agree  not  to  assign  wages  without 
consent  of  the  company. 


Work  and  Wages.  Economist,  June  20,  1931, 
vol.  112,  p.  1314-1316. 

Discussion  of  the  view  initiated  by  M. 
Jacques  Rueff,  that  a  correlation  exists 
between  curve  of  unemployment  and  that 
of  a  ratio  of  wages  to  wholesale  prices. 
Includes  also  memorandum  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Benham  on  wages,  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment, in  which  he  traces  the  connection 
between  wage  rates  of  particular  indus- 
tries divided  by  prices  of  products  of 
those  industries,  and  unemplojTiient  in 
those  industries.  Believes  what  is  required 
is  "more  flexibility  in  wage  rates,  working 
conditions  and  methods  of  production." 


A  Survey  of  Personnel  Management  in  195 

Concerns 

By  Stanley  B.  Mathewson,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Ohio 

How  extensively  is  American  business  actually  making  use  of  job 
analyses,  qualification  cards,  employee  representation,  stock  owner- 
ship, and  other  personnel  practices  and  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years?  Mr.  Mathewson's  amazing  answer  to 
this  question  is  condensed  from  the  final  chapter  in  a  new  edition 
0/ Personnel  Management,  by  Scott,  Clothier,  and  Mathewson.^ 

Questionnaires  describing  personnel  practices  were  returned  by  195 
leading  concerns  employing  2,391,000  workers.  It  was  found  that  man 
analyses  are  more  common  than  job  analyses.  Psychological  tests  have 
lagged  behind  trade  tests  as  an  employment  device.  Interviewing  is 
the  most  generally  used  employment  device,  being  reported  by  93  per 
cent  of  the  concerns.  Some  sort  of  job  training  is  given  by  92  per  cent. 
Bonus  plans  of  wage  payment  are  used  by  relatively  few  employers  in 
comparison  with  straight  piece  rates,  and  straight  time  is  still  used  by 
69  per  cent.  Pension  systems  are  in  use  two  and  one  half  times  as  often 
as  employee  representation.  The  proportions  of  firms  using  various 
combinations  of  personnel  management  devices  are  also  shown,  and 
many  other  valuable  comparisons  are  made. 

A  SURVEY  OF  PERSONNEL  sonnel  management  in  some  of  the  most 

MANAGEMENT  IN  195  important     industrial     organizations 

CONCERNS  throughout  the  United  States.     It  is 

■DO  -D  Tv/r  /-/7      L        difficult  to  obtain  such  information. 

By  Stanley  B.  Mathewson,  C/iam6er     ,,         ,,      ,  <•  n  ^ 

,  ri  a     •     j:  ij  rM-  No  matter  how   carefully   a  random 

of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Ohio  ,.      .  ,  ,    ,,  ,         ,     .  . 

samplmg  is  sought,  the  end-product  is 

THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  likely  to  be  a  selected  list  of  concerns, 

present  some  facts  as  to  actual  The  selection,  however,  is  a  natural 

use  of  various  principles,  prac-  one;  natural  for  the  reason  that  a  con- 

tices    and    instruments    in    personnel  cern  having  little  or  no  development  in 

management.     To  do  this  it  was  neces-  personnel  management  might  likewise 

sary  to  obtain  accurate  information  have  small  interest  in  answering  a  long 

concerning  the  development  of  per-  list  of  questions  about  their  personnel 

^  Just  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  methods.     Therefore   the   conclusions 

Co.,  Inc.,  through  whose  courtesy  this  article  which  follow  concern  those  organiza- 

is  printed.  tions  which  were  sufficiently  interested 
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to  furnish  a  mass  of  detail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  summary. 

We  do  not  imply  of  course,  that  all 
concerns  who  failed  to  answer  com- 
munications have  also  failed  to  deve  op 
personnel  management  to  a  high 
degree.  It  should  be  equally  evident 
that  tl  e  hst  to  which  questions  were 
directed  di  1  not  include  every  concern 
giving  this  subject  major  attention. 

In  preparing  the  original  list  for  the 
survey,  we  selected  500  national  adver- 
tisers, picked  at  random  from  various 
publications.  To  these  500  was  sent  a 
detailed  questionnaire  covering  the 
principles,  practices,  and  instruments 
of  personnel  management.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  answers  were 
received  in  sufficiently  complete  form 
to  make  them  statistically  useful. 
These  answers  came  from  41  kinds  of 
businesses  in  21  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  195  enterprises 
employ  2,391,000  workers;  the  num- 
bers in  the  organizations  ranged  from 
100  to  240,000. 

THE   QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  questionnaire  itself,  containing 
210  items,  is  too  detailed  to  show  in 
full;  a  fragmentary  sample  is  given 
below.  The  concerns  from  which 
answers  were  received  are  classified  by 
the  nature  of  their  businesses  in  table  1. 

Fragmentary  Sample  of  the 
Questionnaire 

In  the  following  list,  check  all  items  used 
in  your  concern.  For  example,  if  you  use  an 
application  blank,  place  a  check  mark  after 
the  word  Yes.  If  you  do  not  use  an  applica- 
tion blank  place  a  check  mark  after  the  word 
No.  If  your  answer  to  the  question  is  no, 
then  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  check  the 
subheads  under  the  question  pertaining  to 
forms  of  application  blanks.     Throughout 


the  questionnaire,  if  you  check  the  word  No 
to  the  main  question,  the  subheadings  of 
that  question  need  not  be  answered.  If, 
however,  you  check  the  word  Yes,  please 
check  the  subheadings  of  the  questions  per- 
taining to  the  practices  in  your  concern. 
Please  give  approximate  number  of  em- 
ployees  

Do    you    use    an    application 

blank? Yesi  )  No{  ) 

Is  it  in  questionnaire  form?.  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Is  it  in  check  list  form?. . .  YesC  )  No(  ) 
Is  it  a  combination  of  these 

forms? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Do  you  have  any  methods  to  fol- 
low up  employees  once  they 
are  placed  on  the  job? . . . .  Yes{  )  No{  ) 
Is  it  by  the  sponsor  system 
(with  selected  persons  to 
go  to  the  department  and 
see  how  the  employee  is 

progressing)? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Is  it  by  periodic  interviews 
(calling  the  employee  in- 
to the  personnel  office)?.  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Does  your  company  have  any 

formal  education  plan? .  .  Yes{  )  No{  ) 
Have  you  company  schools?  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Have  you  night  schools?..  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Have  you  special  classes?.  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Do  you  use  motion  pictures 

for  this  purpose? Ye3(  )  No(  ) 

Do  you  give  lectures  to 
employees  for  this  pur- 
pose?   Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Do    you    have    courses    in 

foremanship  training?. . .  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Do  you  have   correspond- 
ence courses? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Do  you  have  Americaniza- 
tion courses? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Have  you  any  cooperative 

plans  with  high  schools?.  Yes(  )  No(  ) 
Have  you  any  cooperative 

plans  with  colleges? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

If  you  have  any  other  edu- 
cational plans  than  those 
mentioned  here  please 
write  them  in  the  space 
below. 

Do  you  have  any  stock  owner- 
ship plans? Yesi  )  Noi  ) 
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Do  they  allow  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  preferred 
stock? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Do  they  allow  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  common 
stock? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Is  stock  paid  for  by  the 
employees? Yes(  )  No(  ) 

Is  stock  given  outright?. .. .   Yes(  )  No(  ) 

TABLE  1 

Classification  and  geographical  distribution 

of  concerns 

Number 

1.  Advertising  agencies 1 

2.  Agricultural  implements  manufac- 

turing companies 2 

3.  Automobile  accessory  manufactur- 

ing companies 2 

4.  Automobile     manufacturing     com- 

panies      11 

5.  Aluminum     manufacturing      com- 

panies         3 

6.  Candy  manufacturing  companies. . .       3 

7.  Clothing  manufacturing  companies 

(including     gloves,     hats,     and 

shoes) 10 

8.  Construction  companies 2 

9.  Department  stores 22 

10.  Electrical       manufacturing      com- 

panies       13 

11.  Fountain  pen  manufacturing  com- 

panies         2 

12.  Furniture  and  wood-working  com- 

panies         6 

13.  Flour  mills 2 

14.  Gas    engine    manufacturing    com- 

panies    1 

15.  Glass  manufacturing  companies  ...  1 

16.  Hosiery  manufacturing  companies  .  7 

17.  Iron,  steel,  and  alloy  foundries.  ...  3 

18.  Machinery    (light)    manufacturing 

companies 13 

19.  Machinery  (heavy)  manufacturing 

companies 6 

20.  Machine  Tool  manufacturing  com- 

panies    4 

21.  Mail-order  houses 2 

22.  Meat  packers 3 

23.  Medical      supply      manufacturing 

companies 8 

24.  Mining  companies 2 

25.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  com- 

Danies 4 


Number 

26.  Musical  instrument  manufacturing 

companies 4 

27.  Novelty  manufacturing  companies  .  5 

28.  Oil  companies 4 

29.  Optical  manufacturing  companies .  .  4 

30.  Paper  manufacturing  companies. . .  4 

31.  Power  companies 3 

32.  Public  utility  companies 3 

33.  Publishing  and  printing  companies .  2 

34.  Railroads 3 

35.  Railroad  equipment  manufacturing 

companies 6 

36.  Silver  manufacturing  companies. . .  3 

37.  Soap  manufacturing  companies. ...  2 

38.  Steel  companies 6 

39.  Textile  manufacturing  companies. .  5 

40.  Tire      &      rubber      manufacturing 

companies 5 

41.  Watch  and  clock  makers 3 

Total 195 

Total  number  of  employees 2,391,000 

COMPARISONS 

A  study  of  the  returned  question- 
naires discloses  many  interesting  com- 
parisons. For  example,  no  concern 
was  found  to  use  strength  tests,  while 
psychological  tests,  which  were  hailed 
so  enthusiastically,  appear  to  have 
lagged  behind  trade  tests  as  an  employ- 
ment device,  and  clerical-stenographic 
tests  have  come  into  much  more  gen- 
eral use  than  either  trade  or  psycho- 
logical tests.  Job  analyses  are  not 
nearly  as  prevalent  among  the  report- 
ing concerns  as  man  analyses,  indicated 
by  the  more  general  use  of  the  Master 
Personnel  Record  or  Qualification 
Card. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  here, 
we  somewhat  arbitrarily  grouped  Per- 
sonnel Management  into: 

Employment. 

Maintenance. 

Payment. 

Insurance. 

Development. 

Research  Control. 
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Under  each  of  these  is  given  a  number         From  these  graphs  it  becomes  appar- 
of  items,  and  the  percentages  of  those     ent  that  interviews  for  the  selection  of 

INSURANCE 
Acquisition  of  Preferred  Stock 
Acquisition  of  Common  Stock 
Saving  &  Loan  Plans 
Health  Insurance 
Pensions 

Accident  Insurance 
Group  Life- Insurance 
Benefit  Associations 

DEVELOPMENT 
Correspondence  Courses 
Americanization  Courses 
Motion  Pictures  for  Training 
Employee  Representation 
Night  Schools 

Cooperation  with  High  Schools 
Company  Schools 
Cooperation  with  Colleges 
Profit  Sharing 
Lectures  for  Training 
Foremanship  Training 
Special  Classes 
Athletic  Organizations 
Suggestion  Systems 
Social  &  Recreational  Organizations 
Training  new  Employees  on  the  job 


100   90 


17| 

39  ■■Ml 

■E 

40  ^■■■H 

mB 

4ii^iHBll 

mmi 

IZu 

90    80     70 

60 

50     40     30     20 
Percent 

10      0 

RESEARCH  CONTROL 
Repeat  Employment  Tests 
Promotional  Charts 
Job  Analyses 

Employment  Expense  Budgets 
Rating  Scales 
Records  of  Labor  Tumovec 


Fig.  2.  Graphs  Showing  the  Use  Made  of  Various  Personnel  Management  Devices 

IN  195  Concerns 

answering  the  question  who  use  the     appHcants  are  the  most  generally  used 
item  are  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  employment  device,  since  93  per  cent 
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of  the  concerns  answering  stated  that     their  jobs.     AppUcation   Blanks,   the 
it    was    their    practice    to    interview     next  most  commonly  used  device,  are 

Employee  Representation  and  Profit  Sharing 

Rating  Scales  and  Trade  Tests 

Employee  Representation  and  Stock  Acquisition 

Trade  Tests  and  Job  Analysis 

Trade  Tests  and  Medical  Examination 

Followup  Methods  and  Trade  Tests 

Educational  Plans  and  Trade  Tests 

Rating  Scales  and  Tests 

Job  Analysis  and  Tests 

Rating  Scales  and  Job  Analysis 

Medical  Examination  and  Nurses 

Medical  Examination  and  Clerical-Stenoeraphic  Tests 

Tests  and  Medical  Examination 

Educational  Plans  and  Tests 

Promotional  Policy  and  Tests 

Job  Analysis  and  Qualification  Card 

Follow  up  Methods  and  Tests 

Rating  Scales  and  Qualification  Card 

Pension  Plans  and  Medical  Examination 

Employment  Expense  Budget  and  Qualification  Cart' 

Tests  and  Qualification  Card 

Labor  Turnover  Records  and  Employment  Expense  Budget 

Rating  Scales  and  Promotional  Policy 

Application  Blank  and  Visible  Index  for  Qual.Card 

Full  Authority  and  Qualification  Card 

Insurance  Plans  and  Medical  Examination 

Educational  Plans  and  Information  to  new  EmployeJs 

Information  to  new  Employees  and  Follow-up 

Full  Authority  in  hiring  Rank  and  File  and  Medical  Exam. 

Medical  Examination  and  Qualification  Card 

Labor  Turnover  Records  and  Medical  Examination 

Qualification  Card  and  Promotional  Policy 

Follow-up  Methods(new  employees)  and  Qualification  Cardj 

Labor  Turnover  Records  and  Qualification  Card 

Labor  Turnover  Records  and  Application  Blank 

Qualification  Card  and  Application  Blank 

Application  Blank  and  References 

50    40"  30 
Percent 

Fig.  3.  Graph  Showing  Paired  Comparisons  of  Various  Personnel  Management 

Devices  in  195  Concerns 


applicants.  Also  it  appears  that  92  reported  by  89  per  cent.  First-aid 
per  cent  of  the  concerns  give  new  Stations  have  come  into  ver}--  general 
employees  some  form  of  training  on     use  as  they  are  operated  by  87  per  cent 
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of  the  group.  Records  of  Labor  Turn- 
over are  kept  by  82  per  cent,  many  of 
whom  not  only  keep  turnover  records 
for  the  whole  organization,  but  keep 
them  by  departments  as  well. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  we 
find  the  use  of  psychological  tests  is 
reported  by  only  17  per  cent,  the 
repeating  of  initial  employment  tests 
to  check  up  on  progress  is  used  on 
only  7  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  that  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance is  reported  by  55  per  cent  and 
Suggestion  Systems  by  54  per  cent. 

Two  practices  which  have  been 
widely  discussed  are  Foremanship 
Training  and  Employee  Representa- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  in  only  34 
per  cent  of  the  cases  is  there  any  claim 
of  the  former,  and  in  only  19  per  cent 
is  there  any  form  of  Employee  Repre- 
sentation. Plans  for  the  acquisition 
of  conmaon  stock  by  the  employees 
and  Company  Housing  Plans  have 
reached  almost  identical  development, 
as  they  are  offered  by  25  and  27  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Without  access  to  the  facts  it  might 
logically  be  assumed  that  certain 
practices  might  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
would  not  appear  illogical  to  assume 
that  a  concern  using  Trade  Tests  to 
find  out  what  an  appUcant  knew  about 
a  job  would  also  use  Job  Analyses,  also 
that  the  introduction  of  an  employee 
representation  plan  might  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stock  acquisition  program. 
These  devices,  however,  were  found  to 
accompany  each  other  in  only  9  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  A  still  more  logical 
assumption  might  be  that  profit 
sharing  would  accompany  employee 
representation,  yet  of  the  177  con- 
cerns answering  both  of  these  ques- 
tions, 35  used  employee  representa- 
tion and  49  had  profit  sharing,  yet 


only  9,  or  5  per  cent,  reported  their 
common  use.  Many  other  significant 
relationships  of  this  nature  will  occur 
to  the  reader  upon  studying  the  more 
complete  comparison  of  pairs  in  fig- 
ure 3. 

CONCLUSION 

Twelve  years  after  the  World  War  is 
too  short  a  period  in  which  to  reach  any 
final  conclusions  concerning  the  socio- 
industrial  forces  set  in  motion  by  that 
conflict.  Just  why  some  industrial 
practices  have  been  more  generally 
adopted  than  others  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy.  This  article 
suggests  a  number  of  anomalies.  One 
can  only  guess  at  why  the  appeal  of 
Pensions  (45  per  cent)  has  led  to  a 
development  two  and  one  half  times 
that  of  Employee  Representation  (19 
per  cent).  Pensions  not  only  appeal 
to  executives,  but  are  also  rapidly 
coming  into  the  foreground  in  the 
minds  of  lawmakers.  We  are  in  a  fair 
way  for  the  early  passage  of  Federal 
laws  making  them  obligatory. 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  simpler  devices, 
such  as  Interviews  (93  per  cent), 
Apphcation  Blanks  (89  per  cent), 
Qualification  Cards  (83  per  cent),  and 
the  like,  from  our  survey  appear  to 
have  far  outstripped  the  more  compli- 
cated procedures,  such  as  Job  Analyses 
(39  per  cent).  Motion  Pictures  for 
Training  (15  per  cent),  and  Promo- 
tional Charts  (17  per  cent).  While 
the  introduction  and  use  of  the  latter 
group  might  be  more  expensive  and 
troublesome,  the  probable  dividends 
in  bettered  morale  and  saving  of 
waste  in  production  should  more  than 
compensate  for  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. 


Revising  Rating  Techniques 

By  Francis  F.  Bradshaw,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Most  rating  scales  now  used  in  industry  and  in  education  should  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  recent  studies.  Dean  Bradshaw  brings  the 
technique  for  making  rating  scales  up  to  date. 

Studies  of  the  rating  scale  made  by  the  Committee  on  Personnel 
Procedures  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  indicate  clearly 
that  rating  techniques  are  still  the  only  available  techniques  in  record- 
ing and  measuring  many  forms  of  human  behavior,  particularly  the 
attitudes  so  significant  in  industrial  and  educational  personnel  work. 
As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  work  there  is  available  for  the  use  of 
personnel  officers  not  only  a  summary  of  all  clues  to  good  scale  construc- 
tion and  use  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  also  a 
greatly  improved  form  of  rating  scale. 

A  significant  element  in  the  new  scale  is  the  inclusion  in  the  scale  itself 
of  space  for  "behaviorgrams,"  by  which  term  is  meant  significant  in- 
stances of  behavior  or  narratives  of  fact  which  illustrate  the  trait  being 
rated.  Not  only  does  the  rating  scale  become  thus  a  material  gather- 
ing device,  but  it  also  stands  up  well  under  critical  statistical  procedures 
as  a  measuring  device — provided  it  is  carefully  and  critically  used. 

Industrial  persoimel  workers  should  shoulder  their  share  of  the  burden 
for  further  research  and  improvement  of  the  rating  scale. 

IS  THE  rating  of  human  nature  nificant  is  the  fact  that  the  Committee, 

practicable?    A    few    years    ago  informed    of    the    defects    in    ratings 

the  answer  was  "No."     Research  revealed  by  such  studies  as  that  of 

described  here  suggests  the  need  of  Rugg,  began  their  work  with  scepti- 

revismg  that  view.  gjgm  ^s  to  the  usefulness  of  such  scales 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  ^^^  concluded  their  report  with  the 

rating  techniques  made  since  Rugg's  ^^^^^^  conviction  that  rating  scales 

devastating  criticism  of  the  army  scale     iii         j  aj-jau      c      cc 

.     ,      ,     ^  ,  ,    ,  ,        had  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  suffi- 


cient value  to  justify  their  careful  use 


is  the  three-year  study  made  by  a  sub 

committee  of  the  Committee  on  Per-  ,         ,           ,  ,      , 

1     T\j^  iu  J        e    4.U       A        •  and  to  demand  further  expenmenta- 

sonnel     Methods    of    the    American  .                                            ^ 

Council  on  Education.^   Especially  sig- 

The  line  of  thought  which  underlay 

1  The  most  detailed  report  of  that  com-  the   Committee's   shift   of   opinion   is 

mittee  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  rating  scale  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 

will  be  found  in  The  American  Council  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^-^1^  |^     ^Vlay  and  Hart- 

liiducation    Rating    Scale:  Its    Reliability,  ,             ■      r,     ■   i  r.       ,    i         r      ^  ^ 

Validity,   and  Use,   by  F.   F.   Bradshaw.  ^horne  in  Social  Psychology  for  Febru- 

Archives  of  Psychology,  no.  119,  1930.  ary,  1930. 
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"For  a  while  it  seemed  that  rating  scales 
as  scientific  instruments  would  be  com- 
pletely discarded.  It  was  necessity  that 
saved  the  day.  While  everyone  talked 
about  the  superiority  of  objective  tests,  yet 
it  was  soon  found  that  many  qualities  of 
character  yield  only  stubbornly  and  expen- 
sively to  objective  testing.  If  character 
and  personality  studies  were  to  continue, 
ratings  had  to  be  revived.  In  spite  of  their 
difficulties,  snares,  delusions,  and  pitfalls 
they  are  now  staging  a  considerable  'come- 
back'." 

In  addition  to  the  considerations 
suggested  in  the  article  just  quoted 
there  were  the  accumulated  discoveries 
of  unexpectedly  high  correlations  of 
reliability  reported  by  various  workers 
in  the  field  as  well  as  those  found  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  experi- 
menting with  the  American  Council 
scale.  Goodwin  Watson  in  a  review 
of  measures  of  personality  traits,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  1927,  reported  reliability 
correlations  from  seven  different 
studies  ranging  from  .80  to  .97.  The 
writer  using  the  American  Council 
scale  among  fraternity  mates  found  the 
reliability  of  ten  ratings  to  be  above  .90 
on  all  the  traits  except  that  of  emotional 
stability,  and  the  reliability  of  an 
average  rating  or  composite  rating  on 
all  the  traits  was  .96.  This  coefficient 
is  within  three  points  of  the  average 
ratios  of  reliability  of  the  so-called 
objective  tests  in  favor  of  which  many 
workers  have  proposed  to  abandon  all 
attempts  at  the  use  of  rating  scales. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable 
progress  which  scales  have  made  in 
reliability  and  convenience  the  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  most  personnel 
officers  both  in  industry  and  in  educa- 
tion should  revise  their  scales  in  the 


light  of  the  most  recent  studies.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  writer  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  scales  used  in  industries  in 
the  files  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  and  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  All  of  the  scales 
examined  showed  lack  of  revision  and 
most  of  them  were  distinctly  inferior 
in  construction  to  the  Scott  Company 
scale  published  in  1922.  The  scales 
in  use  by  colleges  which  were  collected 
by  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of 
its  study  and  a  collection  made  since 
then  reveals  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
institutions  have  revised  their  scales 
either  through  the  adoption  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  scale 
for  their  own  use  or  through  the  incor- 
poration in  their  own  scales  of  the  best 
features  of  the  American  Council 
scale. 

Recent  personnel  researches  such  as 
those  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany have  re-emphasized  the  great 
importance  of  attitudes  as  distinct 
from  skills,  in  the  efficiency  of  workers. 
At  the  present  time  test  techniques  do 
not  seem  so  readily  available  for  the 
study  and  measurement  of  attitudes 
as  do  ratings  and  the  interview.  In- 
terviewing is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
of  all  personnel  procedures.  Conse- 
quently it  appears  certain  that  rating 
techniques  will  continue  to  be  impor- 
tant in  personnel  work  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  principal  source  of 
trouble  with  the  use  of  rating  scales  in 
the  past  has  been  our  failure  to  realize 
that  a  good  rating  scale  is  as  difficult  to 
construct  as  a  good  test  or  experimen- 
tal measure  of  any  kind.  Nearly  all 
scales  were  the  product  of  what  may  be 
called  arm-chair  construction.    That 
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is,  the  builder  of  the  scale  sat  down  and 
decided  what  were  to  be  regarded  as 
the  important  traits  for  the  purpose  in 
mind.  These  traits  were  then  defined 
from  the  dictionary  or  from  his  own 
vocabulary  and  an  extreme  description 
of  the  presence  and  absence  of  the 
trait  was  stated.  Then  comparative 
terms  such  as  good,  poor,  and  average 
were  inserted  between.  A  more  or 
less  exact  definition  of  the  trait  in 
question  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  scale 
and  quantitative  scores  assigned  to 
various  points  on  the  line,  and  presto! 
the  scale  was  ready  for  use.  The  scale 
was  introduced  into  use  and  the  scores 
were  recorded  on  cumulative  personnel 
records  as  part  of  the  data  to  be  used 
in  hiring,  firing,  promotions,  and 
replacements.  No  thoughtful  worker 
would  now  suppose  that  a  measurement 
of  manual  skill,  clerical  ability,  spell- 
ing, muscular  strength,  mental  alert- 
ness, or  scholastic  attainment  could 
be  arrived  at  in  such  a  way.  It  is 
clear  now  that  scales  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  that  way  either.  The 
writer  found  in  a  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture that  there  was  good  authority  for 
thirty-nine  generalizations  about  the 
construction  and  use  of  rating  scales. 
These  generahzations  were  based  on 
careful  scientific  work  by  trained 
workers  who  had  applied  accepted 
statistical  tests  to  their  work.  Al- 
most none  of  these  thirty-nine  generali- 
zations would  occur  inevitably  to  a 
casual  thinker  about  scales  as  he  sat 
down  in  the  old  manner  to  formulate 
a  scale  for  his  use,  as  may  be  seen 
from    the   following    brief    summary. 

/.  Traits 

1.  Traits  differ  in  the  success  with  which 
they  can  be  rated.     In  general    it   seems 


desirable  that  ratings  be  based  upon  past  or 
present  accomplishment,  that  they  be  as 
objective  as  possible,  that  they  be  stated 
unambiguously  and  specifically  (Paterson 
and  Kingsbury). 

2.  Ratings  become  more  reliable  when  a 
general  trait  (e.g.,  developmental  age)  is 
broken  into  a  number  of  specific  factors 
(Furfey). 

3.  "General  all  around  value"  is  fre- 
quently more  reliably  rated  than  are  some  of 
the  more  specific  qualities  involved  (Rugg 
and  Slawson). 

4.  Be  sure  the  trait  is  not  a  composite  of 
several  that  vary  independently  (Freyd). 

5.  Each  quality  should  refer  to  a  single 
type  of  activity  or  to  the  results  of  a  single 
type  of  activity  (Paterson). 

6.  Do  not  use  scale  to  rate  traits  on  which 
other  more  dependable  data  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

II.  Raters 

7.  Self-ratings  tend  to  be  too  high  on 
desirable  traits  and  too  low  on  undesirable 
traits.  They  tend,  however,  to  place  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  individual  in 
their  general  positions.  One  tends  to  rate 
one's  own  sex  higher  than  the  opposite  sex 
on  desirable  traits,  the  reverse  being  true  of 
undesirable  traits  (Knight,  Franzen,  Kinder, 
and  Shen). 

8.  Raters  are  frequently  unable  to  justify 
ratings,  or  are  apt  to  give  absurd  rationali- 
zations. This  does  not,  however,  indicate 
anything  about  the  reliability  of  the  rating 
(Landis). 

9.  Ratings  of  which  the  rater  expresses 
himself  as  "very  sure"  are  markedly  more 
reliable  than  are  ordinary  ratings  (Cady). 

10.  There  is  some  evidence  that  imme- 
diate emotional  reactions  affect  ratings 
made  upon  the  "scale  of  values"  method 
more  than  they  do  ratings  made  when  sub- 
jects are  ranked  in  order  of  merit  (Conklin 
and  Sutherland). 

11.  The  average  or  median  rating  of  a 
number  of  judges  is  superior  to  that  of  a 
single  judge,  provided  there  are  not  great 
differences  in  the  capability  of  the  judges 
(Rugg,  Paterson,  and  Gordon). 

12.  People  differ  markedly  in  their  ability 
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to  make   ratings    (Norsworthy,    Rugg  and 
Paterson). 

13.  Record  and  use  only  those  ratings 
from  raters  of  proved  reliability  (Paterson). 

14.  People  who  are  good  judges  of  them- 
selves tend  to  be  good  judges  of  others. 

III.  Rating 

15.  While  close  associates  are  likely  to 
rate  more  reliably  than  are  casual  asso- 
ciates, long  and  intimate  friendships  bring 
marked  decreases  in  the  reliability  of  rat- 
ings. Persons  tend  to  over- rate  intimate 
friends  on  desirable  traits  and  under-rate 
on  less  desirable  traits  (Knight  and  Shen). 

16.  Judges  who  have  been  asked  to  ob- 
serve for  several  months,  preparatory  to 
rating,  presumably  give  better  ratings  than 
do  judges  whose  observation  has  been  more 
or  less  casual  (Webb). 

17.  Raters  should  rate  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  past  or  present  conduct  (Paterson). 

18.  Ratings  obtained  in  advance  of  any 
special  situation  necessitating  their  use  are 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  (Paterson). 

19.  Raters  having  one  form  of  contact 
with  the  individual  being  rated  (teachers  of 
the  same  school  subject),  tend  to  agree  more 
closely  than  do  raters  with  more  diversified 
contacts.  By  the  same  token,  ratings  ob- 
tained from  persons  having  predominantly 
one  type  of  contact  are  much  less  useful  out- 
side of  that  specific  field  (Hanna). 

20.  Raters  should  be  carefully  trained, 
by  discussing  the  distribution  of  abilities, 
by  describing  the  scale,  and  cautioning 
against  constant  errors  such  as  halo  efTect 
and  central  tendency,  and  prejudice. 

21.  One  trait  should  be  rated  through  the 
entire  group  of  subjects,  rather  than  permit- 
ting the  rating  of  one  subject  through  the 
entire  group  of  traits  (Symonds  and  Pater- 
son). 

22.  People  differ  in  their  reliability  as 
subjects  for  ratings.  Some  are  easier  to 
rate  than  others.  It  appears  that  poor  em- 
ployees tend  to  be  better  analyzed  than  are 
good  ones  (Norsworthy,  Rugg  and  Kings- 
bury). 

IV.  Scale  construction 

23.  Rating  scales  to  be  used  in  ordinary 
situations  should  be  simply  stated,  and 
capable  of  being  used  easily  (Paterson). 


24.  Qualities  should  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  can  be 
rated  (Paterson). 

25.  It  is  desirable  to  have  traits  defined. 
This  definition  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, but  unambiguous,  definite,  objective 
(Paterson). 

26.  Avoid  general  terms,  such  as:  very, 
extremely,  average,  excellent  (Freyd). 

27.  Statistically  considered,  seven  seems 
to  be  the  optimum  number  of  intervals  for 
scaling  behavior  (Symonds). 

28.  There  is  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  results  obtained  by  scales  which 
demand  that  the  rater  shall  rank  the  sub- 
jects in  order  of  merit,  and  scales  which 
provide  a  range  of  values  which  may  be  as- 
signed each  person.  The  latter  is  more  con- 
genial to  most  raters  (Symonds). 

29.  A  graphic  scale  which  gives  one  sheet 
for  each  trait,  indicating  over  each  of  the 
five  or  seven  sections  of  the  line  graph  the 
approximate  number  of  per  cent  of  the 
group  who  should  be  given  ratings  in  that 
general  vicinity,  tends  toward  a  more  wide- 
spread and  normal  series  of  ratings  (Sy- 
monds). 

30.  The  graphic  rating  scale,  in  which 
the  rater  places  a  check  upon  a  line  rather 
than  using  statistical  terms,  has  advantage 
in  permitting  fine  discriminations  and  in 
being  congenial  to  raters.  Adjectives  are 
usually  placed  along  the  line  to  indicate  the 
meaning  of  sections  of  the  line.  Such 
scales  should  be  at  least  five  inches  long,  no 
breaks  or  divisions  should  be  made  in  the 
line,  the  extremes  and  one  to  three  other 
points  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  univer- 
sally understood  words  which  are  not  too 
general  in  scope,  and  the  favorable  extremes 
should  be  alternated  to  correct  the  motor 
tendency  (Freyd). 

31.  The  line  should  not  be  much  more 
than  five  inches  long,  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  easily  grasped  as  a  whole  (Freyd). 

32.  Decide  definitely  on  extremes  of 
ability  probably  occurring  among  persons  to 
be  rated  (Freyd). 

33.  Have  extreme  phrases  set  flush  with 
end  of  line  (Freyd). 

34.  End  phrases  should  not  be  so  extreme 
as  to  be  avoided  by  raters  (Freyd). 

35.  Place  average  or  neutral  term  in 
center  (Freyd). 
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36.  Make  descriptive  phrases  closer  in 
meaning  to  central  one  than  to  next  outer 
(Freyd). 

37.  The  scale  should,  ordinarily,  yield  a 
normal  distribution.  If  it  does  not,  this 
may  be  statistically  corrected.  Individuals 
who  rate  constantly  low  or  high  should  have 
their  ratings  corrected  (Freyd,  T.  L.  Kelley, 
and   Paterson). 

38.  There  is  a  tendency  to  skew  the  rating 
of  every  specific  trait  in  the  direction  of  the 
total  reaction  of  the  rater  to  subject.  This 
is  the  well  authenticated  "halo  effect." 
(Thorndike,  Rugg,  HoUingworth,  Knight 
and  Franzen.) 

39.  Study  reliabilities  and  validities  and 
retain  only  a  short  scale  of  reliable  and  valid 
items  (Freyd). 

If  management  is  really  to  take 
account  of  scores  on  rating  scales 
along  with  other  data  in  the  selection 
and  promotion  of  workers,  such  scores 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  in  any 
particular  personnel  office  for  their 
reliability  and  their  validity.  Traits 
and  raters  having  low  reliabilities 
should  be  discarded.  The  efifect  of 
the  inclusion  of  a  trait  rating  in  other 
considerations  which  govern  a  worker's 
position  with  regard  to  promotion  and 
pay  increase  should  be  statistically 
studied,  so  that  each  factor  may  be 
given  its  respective  weight  in  accord- 
ance with  demonstrated  significance. 

The  effect  of  such  studies  as  that  of 
the  American  Council  Committee  on 
the  construction  of  scales  may  be  indi- 
cated by  comparing  the  two  scales  here 
reproduced.  The  first  scale  is  the 
Scott  Company  Scale  as  described  by 
Donald  Paterson  in  the  Journal  of 
Personnel  Research,  December, 
1922.  The  second  is  the  American 
Council  on  Education  scale,  Revision 
A,  May  9, 1929. 

The  principal  differences  between  the 


two  scales  are:  First,  the  shift  from 
trait  descriptions  which  sometimes 
include  diverse  modes  of  behavior 
to  definite  questions  focused  rather 
sharply  on  one  mode  of  behavior; 
second,  the  abandonment  of  any  trait 
names  whatever;  third,  the  consistent 
use  of  the  same  number  of  steps  on  all 
trait  scales;  fourth,  the  substitution  of 
verbs  for  adjectives  wherever  possible; 
fifth,  the  addition  of  divisions  on  the 
line  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  units  of 
measurement;  and  finally,  the  incor- 
poration in  the  scale  itself  of  space  for 
'behaviorgrams,'  'narratives  of  fact' 
or  'supporting  instances'  to  justify 
the  rating  given. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  distinctly 
probable  that  the  incorporation  in  the 
scale  itself  of  space  for  behaviorgrams 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  radical  im- 
provement of  the  scale  up-to-date. 
All  careful  students  of  the  current 
efforts  at  the  construction  of  a  science 
of  human  personality  and  character 
agree  that  in  such  a  complex  field  we 
will  be  for  many  years  at  the  descrip- 
tive and  collecting  stage.  In  other 
words  we  do  not  actually  know  yet 
what  are  the  most  significant  laws 
governing  the  development,  organiza- 
tion, and  consistencies  in  human 
behavior.  To  formulate  such  laws  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to 
come  to  collect  instances  of  such  be- 
havior on  wide  varieties  of  individuals 
and  many  instances  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  common  experience  to 
feel  a  certain  illuminating  insight  into 
the  personal  makeup  of  an  individual 
as  we  turn  from  an  abstract  and  quan- 
tative  score  or  descriptive  term  to 
some  anecdote  about  the  individual's 
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(SC«LC  B) 

GRAPHIC  RATING  REPORT  ON  WORKERS 


NuM  of  Employ*  — 
PonlioD  of  Einplo)-e 
Employe  Rat«d  By  - 


Branch 

Depart  ment 


Dkte 


InstnictioQt  for  Making  0«t  This  Report: — R«t«  thi*  employe  on  the  bMi«  of  the  actual  work  he  t«  now  dotnc . 
Before  attempting  to  report  on  thia  employe,  it  it  neceseary  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  exact  qualitiea  which 
are  to  be  reported  on.  Head  the  deGnitione  very  carefully.  In  each  quality  compare  this  employe  with  others 
in  the  same  occupation  in  this  company  or  elaewhere.  Place  a  checV  (•)  »omewhere  on  the  line  runmnafrom  "  very 
high"  to  "very  low"  to  indicate  tnis  employe's  standing  m  each  quality.  It  it  not  necetaary  to  put  the  check  (v) 
directly  above  any  of  the  descriptive  adjectives. 


QUALITIES 


I.  Ability  to  Learn :  Contider 
the  eaae  with  which  this  em- 
ploye is  able  to  learn  new 
methods  and  to  follow  direc* 
tioot  given  him. 

U.  Quantity  of  Work:  Con- 
sider the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  and  the  prompt* 
nesA  with  which  work  it  com- 
pleted. 

IIL  Quality  of  Work:  Consider 
the  neatness  and  accurscy  of 
his  work  and  his  ability  con- 
stsntly  to  turn  out  work 
that  is  up  to  standard. 

IV.  Industry:  Contider  his  en- 
ergy and  application  to  the 
duties  of  hu  job  day  in  and 
day  out. 

V.  Initiative:  Consider  his 
succett  in  going  ahead  with 
a  job  without  being  told 
every  detail;  his  ability  to 
make  practical  suggestions 
for  doing  things  in  a  new 
and  better  way. 

VI.  Co-operativeness :  Consid- 
er his  success  in  effectively 
Co-operating  with  his  co- 
workers and  with  ihoee  exer- 
cising greater  authority. 

Vn.  KaowledgeofWork:  Con- 
sider present  knowledge  of 
job  and  of  work  related  to  it. 


REPORT 

Vtry                Learns 
Superior         With  Ease 

Ord 

nary 

Slow  To 
Learn 

Dull 

Unusually       Satisfactory 
High  Output        Output 

Limited 
Output 

Unsatisfactory 
Output 

Highest               Good 
Quality             Quality 

Ctrelesa 

Makes  Many 
Errors 

Vtry  industrious 

Energetic 


Indifferent 


Laiy 


Very 
Original 


Resourceful 


Occasionally 
Suggests 


Routine  Needs 

Worker        Constant 
Supervision 


Highly        Co-operative 
Co-operativ« 


Difhcull   Obstructionist 
to  Hsndl« 


Complete 


Well 
Informed 


Moderste       Meagre 


Lacking 


REMARKS:  (S«e  Reverse  Side  for  ^uggestions)- 


Toial- 


Final 
Rating- 


two  3042  11-20 


Fig.  1.  The  Scott  Company  Scale 


behavior.  Experience  of  the  college 
personnel  offices  using  the  American 
Council  form  of  scale  indicates  beyond 


question  that  this  scale  will  collect  a 
large  number  of  pertinent  and  reveal- 
ing behaviorgrams. 
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It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  the 
judging  and  recording  of  personal 
traits  as  a  scientific  study  is  now  at  the 
stage  occupied  by  such  test  techniques 
as  the  inteUigence  test,  for  example, 
just  prior  to  the  historic  work  of  Binet. 
Current  emphasis  of  industrial  person- 
nel workers  on  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  attitudes  of  workers  and 


insistence  that  personality  and  char- 
acter be  stressed  lead  the  writer  to  the 
belief  that  much  will  be  contributed  to 
the  science  of  character  and  personality 
by  the  researches  of  industrial  personnel 
officers  using  carefully  the  rating  scale 
techniques  now  available. 

Manuscript  Received  July  2S,  19S1 
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The  Otis  S-A  as  a  Fifteen-Minute 
Intelligence  Test 

By  Catharine  Cox  Miles,  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University 

In  choosing  an  intelligence  test  for  use  in  business,  the  problem 
repeatedly  arises  as  to  whether  to  sacrifice  the  reliability  of  a  longer 
examination  for  the  convenience  of  a  shorter  one.  Dr.  Miles  here 
supplies  data  for  making  a  decision  regarding  the  use  of  the  Otis 
Higher  Examination  with  a  shortened  time-limit. 

The  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability  is  acceptable  to 
adult  subjects  and  wins  their  cooperative  interest.  This  has  proved  to 
be  the  case  especially  when  the  time  was  cut  from  the  original  20  or  30 
minutes  to  15.  The  reUability  of  the  short  period  test  is  .82  or  above  as 
compared  to  Otis'  coefficient  of  .92  for  the  30  minute  test.  The  vaUdity 
of  the  15  minute  test  is  adequate.  A  table  is  given  for  transmuting 
scores  from  one  time  limit  to  the  other. 


AN  INTELLIGENCE  test  has 
merit  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  worker  in  so 
far  as  it  is  characterized  by  five  essen- 
tials: (a)  adequate  validity;  (b)  high 
reliability;  (c)  brevity;  (d)  ease  in 
administering;  and  (e)  speed  in  scoring. 
Probably  tests  could  often  be  short- 
ened without  losing  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  adequacy.^  For  work  with 
children  and  young  persons  short 
tests  are  often  most  valuable  for  sur- 
vey work,  or  as  secondary  checks. 
With  adults,  especially  those  not  in 
school,  short  tests  commend  them- 
selves for  several  quite  obvious 
reasons.^ 

I  Ream,  N.  J.,  and  Hansen,  C.  F.  The 
Predictive  Value  of  Short  Intelligence 
Tests.  Jr.  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  5, 
184-186. 

-  Richards,  O.  VV.  Saving  Time  in  Test- 
ing. Jr.  Personnel  Research,  1927-28,  6, 
281-282. 


In  a  study  of  the  intelligence  of  750 
adults  it  has  been  shown  that  interest, 
attention,  and  cooperative  effort  may 
be  sustained  by  unselected  adults,  as 
well  as  by  college  and  school  pupils, 
in  a  15  minute  version  of  the  Otis 
Self- Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  Higher  Examination.^  The 
SeK-Administering  Tests  have  been 
found  generally  agreeable  for  adults 
because  of  the  absence  of  continued 
interruptions  by  the  e.xaminer  usual 
in  many  other  tests  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  printed  forms.''  These 
have  the  further  advantage  that  they 
require  no  special  training  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  other  than  care- 

'  Miles,  C.  C,  and  Miles,  W.  R.  The 
Correlation  of  Intelligence  Scores  and 
Chronological  Age  from  Early  to  Late 
Maturity.  A?rt.  J".  P.ti/rAoL,  Jan.,  1932.  In 
press. 

*  Pintner,  R.  Intelligence  Testing,  1931, 
201-203. 
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ful  reading  of  the  instructions  and 
strict  adherence  to  them.^  We  have 
found  them  appHcable  to  people  from 
the  early  school  grades  throughout  the 
life  span.  Because  the  15  minute 
version  of  the  Otis  Test  has  proved  so 
usable  a  measure,  data  on  its  reUabihty 
and  validity  and  a  table  of  15  minute 
scores  equivalent  to  the  20  and  30 
minute  scores  are  presented  here  for 
the  use  of  other  workers. 


items  against  scores  on  even  items  on 
the  same  form.  These  results  are 
presented  in  table  1.  Fifteen  and 
20  minute  scores  correlate  as  follows: 
for  394  eighth  grade  pupils,  r  =  +  .971 
±  .003;  for  121  college  students,  r  = 
+.900  db  .01.  For  the  college  stu- 
dents 15  and  30  minute  scores  were 
also  correlated:  r  =  +.86  ±.02;  also 
20  and  30  minute  scores:  r  =  +.90 
db.Ol. 


TABLE  1 

Correlations  indicating  the  reliability  of  15  minute  scores  on  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of 
Mental  Ability,  Higher  Examination 


RBUABILITT 
METHOD 
GROUP 

POPULATION 

MEASURES  CORRELATED 

COEFFICIENTS 

I         - 

394  eighth  grade 
pupils 

121   college  stu- 
dents 

15  minute  scores  with  20  minute  scores  Form  A 
15  minute  scores  with  20  minute  scores  Form  A 

.97  ±003 
.90  ±01 

121   college  stu- 
dents 

15  minute  scores  with  30  minute  scores  Form  A 

.86  ±02 

121  college  stu- 
dents 

20  minute  scores  with  30  minute  scores  Form  A 

.90  ±.01 

II 

60  eighth  grade 
pupils  (average 
third  only) 

15  minute  scores  on  Form  A  with  15  minute 

scores  on  Form  B. 
Same.    Corrected  for  effect  of  narrow  range 

of  population. 

.72  ±.04 
.93 

III 

100  eighth  grade 
pupils 

Scores  on  odd  items  with  scores  on  even  items 
in  15  minute  test.     Form  A. 

.82  ±.02 

The  reliabihty  of  the  15  minute 
test  was  measured  in  three  ways:  (I) 
by  the  correlation  of  15  with  20  and 
30  minute  scores  of  the  same  persons 
on  the  same  form,  (II)  by  correlating 
the  15  minute  scores  of  the  same 
persons  on  two  different  forms,  and 
(III)    by   correlating   scores   on   odd 

'  Otis,  Arthur  S.  Otis  Self-Administer- 
ing Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  Manual  of 
Directions  and  Key  (Revised).  World 
Book  Co.,  1928. 


Correlation  of  the  15  minute  scores 
of  60  eighth  grade  pupils  on  Form  A 
versus  Form  B,  given  seven  months 
later,  gives  a  further  indication  of  re- 
liability. The  group  available  for 
retest  represents  the  center  track 
population  of  the  eighth  grade  only, 
in  a  three  track  school  system,  and  is 
therefore  limited  to  a  small  segment 
of  the  total  school,  or  even  grade, 
range.  The  uncorrected  coefficient 
of    correlation    within    these    narrow 
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limits  (S.D.  6.83)  is  +.72  ±.04. 
The  corrected  coefficient  which  gives, 
from  the  prediction  of  the  small  group, 
the  value  that  would  be  obtained  in  a 
representative  school  population  is 
found  to  be  +.93  by  the  use  of  Kel- 
ley's  formula.^  In  arriving  at  this 
correction  the  standard  deviation  used 
is  13.38,  a  value  obtained  from  the 
scores  of  a  group  of  114  individuals 
aged  6  to  18  in  the  upper  six  elemen- 
tary and  the  four  high  school  years. 
This  group  was  tested  by  Form  A  only. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  for 
scores  of  odd  items  against  scores  of 
even  items  from  100  eighth  grade 
pupils  chosen  at  random  from  a  popu- 
lation of  394  is  +.82  ±.02.  The 
three  types  of  reliability  coefficients 
compare  favorably  with  the  reliabihty 
found  for  the  30  m  nute  test  (Form  A 
versus  Form  B)  given  by  Otis,  r  = 
+  .92  ±.009. 

VaUdity  is  of  course  indirectly 
shown  by  the  high  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  the  15  minute 
test  and  the  longer  forms  already 
validated  and  by  correlation  with 
other  measures  of  intelligence  and 
accomplishment.'  A  further  valida- 
tion has  been  found  for  the  present 
study  by  correlating  the  scores  of  55 
university  students  using  each  of  the 
three  time  limits  (15,  20,  and  30 
minutes)  with  the  scores  of  the  same 
students  on  the  Thorndike  Intelligence 
Examination  (2  hours,  50  minutes). 
The  results  are  as  follows:  15  minute 
Otis  score  with  Thorndike  score,  r  = 
+  .71  ±.05;  20  minute  Otis  score  with 
Thorndike    score,    r    =    +.78    ±.04; 

<■  Kelley,  T.  L.     The  Reliability  of  Test 
Scores.     Jr.  Educ.  Res.,  1921,  3,  pp.  370-379. 
'  See  Otis  reference. 


and  30  minute  Otis  score  with 
Thorndike  score,  r  =  +.79  ±.04. 
From  these  uncorrected  values  which 
represent  a  comparatively  narrow 
intelligence  range  (Otis  30  minute, 
score  range  30  to  74;  Thorndike, 
score  range  36  to  104),  one  may  infer 
that  the  coefficients  for  a  representa- 
tive general  population  would  be  close 
to  .90. 

TABLE  2 

Obtained  16  minute  scores  on  Otis'  Higher 

Examination  with  their  20  and 

SO  minute  equivalents* 


15  MIN- 

20 MIN- 

30 MIN- 

15 MIN- 

20 MIN- 

30 MIN- 

UTES 

UTES 

UTES 

UTES 

UTES 

UTES 

2 

2 

2 

32 

36 

47 

4 

4 

5 

34 

39 

50 

6 

6 

7 

36 

41 

53 

8 

8 

10 

38 

44 

56 

10 

10 

13 

40 

46 

59 

12 

13 

17 

42 

49 

62 

14 

16 

20 

44 

52 

64 

16 

18 

23 

46 

54 

66 

18 

20 

26 

48 

56 

68 

20 

22 

28 

50 

58 

69 

22 

25 

32 

52 

61 

71 

24 

27 

35 

54 

63 

72 

26 

29 

37 

56 

65 

73 

28 

32 

41 

58 

68 

74 

30 

34 

44 

60 

70 

75 

*  Mental  ages  and  percentiles  for  the 
values  may  be  read  from  Otis'  tables. 

The  regression  equations  for  our  two 
populations  are  as  follows:  eighth 
grade,  x  =  1.13  y  and  y  =  .837  x; 
college,  x  =  1.06  y  and  y  =  .76  x. 
The  respective  means  are:  eighth 
grade  15  min.  22.0  (S.D.  7.71),  20 
min.  24.1  (S.D.  8.94);  college  15  min. 
41.6  (S.D.  7.93),  20  min.  48.3  (S.D. 
9.38).  If  either  the  large  group  val- 
ues or  combined  group  values  are 
used  as  a  basis,  the  equivalents  ob- 
tained by  the  equation  for  predicting 
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20  minute  scores  from  15  minute 
scores  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  derived  by  the  converse  equa- 
tion for  predicting  15  minute  scores 
from  20  minute  scores.  Hence,  in 
practice  the  same  equivalents  may  be 
used  for  both.  They  can  be  read  from 
the  appropriate  points  of  intersection, 
on  a  large  scale  chart,  of  a  Hne  that 
equally  approximates  the  two  re- 
gression equations  in  score  form. 
The  probable  error  of  a  20  minute 
score  equivalent  estimated  from  an 
obtained  15  minute  score  is  1.45. 
The  probable  error  of  the  15  minute 
score  estimated  from  the  20  minute 
value  is  1.25. 

For  the  convenience  of  others  who 
may  wish  to  employ  the  Otis  SeK- 
Administering  Test  of  Mental  AbiUty, 
Higher  Examination,  as  a  15  minute 
test  our  table  of  equivalent  scores  is 


given  (table  2).  From  this  table 
approximate  20  minute  or  30  minute 
scores  for  obtained  15  minute  scores 
may  be  read,  or  the  reverse  approxi- 
mations may  be  obtained. 

With  the  shortened  time  limit  the 
Otis  Self-Administering  Test  has  been 
found  to  meet  the  two  primary  cri- 
teria of  test  merit:  adequate  validity 
and  high  reliability.  It  is  as  easy  to 
administer  and  quicker  to  score  than 
the  same  test  with  a  longer  time  limit. 
It  is  less  expensive  because  of  the  time 
saved  in  administering  as  well  as  in 
scoring.  And,  finally,  it  commends 
itself  by  reason  of  its  brevity  as  well 
as  its  general  makeup  not  only  to 
younger  individuals  but  also  to  the 
more  critical  minds  included  in  every 
unselected  adult  population. 

Manuscript  received  August  6,  19S1 


A  Short  Test  of  Introversion-Extroversion 

By  Alfred  R.  Root,  Hamline  University 

For  students  of  personality,  Dr.  Root  presents  a  simplified  and 
improved  scale  for  measuring  introversion-extroversion. 

An  abbreviated  scale  is  presented  containing  the  most  reliable  and 
differentiating  traits  of  introversion-extroversion.  It  is  self-adminis- 
tering, simply  scored,  time-saving  where  a  battery  of  tests  is  being 
given,  and  is  comparable  to  well-established  tests  of  its  kind.  It  has  a 
reUabiUty  of  +0.83  and  has  proved  vahd. 


TESTS  for  introversion-extrover- 
sion have  found  a  place  in  edu- 
cation and  industry.  Such  a 
test  is  described  here.  It  is  reliable 
and  valid;  it  is  self-administering, 
short,  and  easily  scored. 

This  test  has  been  formed  after  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  various  published 
tests.  From  these  were  taken  over  the 
ten  most  valid  and  reliable  items,  eight 
of  which  appear  in  the  Neymann 
Kohlstedt  Test  for  Introversion-Extro- 
version. ^  One  familiar  with  the  Col- 
gate Personal  Inventory  C-4  will  recog- 
nize that  questions  10,  1,  and  6  in  the 
present  test  are  similar  to  questions  4, 
6,  and  9  respectively  of  the  C-4, 
although  the  wording  in  the  first  two 
is  distinctly  different  and  makes  them 
more  reliable  and  differentiating  state- 
ments.    The  test  is  here  given  in  full. 

•  Published  by  C.  H.  Stoelting  Company. 

Neymann,  C.  A.,  and  Kohlstedt,  K.  D., 
A  New  Diagnostic  Test  for  Introversion- 
Extroversion.  /.  Abn.  &  Soc.  Psychol.,  1929, 
23,  482^87. 

Gilliland,  A.  R.,  Problems  of  Personality. 
J.  Abn.  cfc  Soc.  Psychol.,  23,  1928,  377. 


Directions 

Below  you  will  find  ten  questions  which 
relate  to  you.  You  are  asked  to  describe 
yourself  as  accurately  as  you  can  by  placing 
a  check  mark  (x)  in  front  of  the  answer 
under  each  question  which  most  nearly 
represents  you.  Work  as  rapidly  as  you 
can. 

1.  Do  you  like  to  be  by  yourself  a  great 

deal? 

—  Most  often  enjoy  being  by  myself. 

—  Prefer  not  to  have  others  about. 

—  Like  to  be  with  others  about  half  the 

time. 

—  Am  seldom  alone. 

—  Hate  ever  to  be  alone. 

2.  How  does  it  affect  you  to  have  people 

watch  you? 

—  Makes  me  very  nervous. 

—  Prefer  not  to  be  watched. 

—  Pay  no  attention  to  them. 

—  Like  to  have  them  watch  me  do  some- 

thing I  do  well. 

—  Do  my  best  when  watched. 

3.  What  kind  of  amusements  do  you  like? 

—  Do  not  enjoy  exciting  amusements. 

—  Prefer  quiet  amusements  to  exciting  ones. 

—  Enjoy  both  types  of  amusements  equally. 

—  Prefer  exciting  amusements  to  quiet  ones. 

—  Enjoy  exciting  amusements  all  the  time.. 
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4.  Do  you  enjoy  being  in  a  crowd  just  to  be 

with  people? 

—  Make  a  point  of  avoiding  crowds  wher- 

ever possible. 

—  Inclined  to  avoid  crowds. 

—  Makes    little    difference  whether  in  or 

away  from  a  crowd. 

—  Like  to  be  in  a  crowd. 

—  Always  ready  to  be  in  a  crowd. 

5.  How  do  you  like  being  a  leader  at  a  social 

affair? 

—  Do  not  want  to  be  and  avoid  it. 

—  Prefer  not  being  a  leader. 

—  Never  give  the  subject  much  thought. 

—  Would  accept  leadership  at  a  social  affair. 

—  Enjoy  being  a  leader  at  a  social  affair. 

6.  How  do  you  express  yourself  better? 

—  In  writing. 

—  Would  rather  write  than  speak. 

—  No  preference  as  between  writing  and 

speaking. 

—  Would  rather  speak  than  write. 

—  In  speaking. 

7.  If  you  were  granted  a  vacation  where 

would  you  enjoy  yourself  most? 

—  Have  most  fun  in  a  quiet  secluded  place. 

—  Prefer  a  quiet  vacation. 

—  Have  little  preference  between  quiet  and 

lively  places. 

—  Prefer  a  lively  time. 

—  Have  most  fun  at  a  lively  resort  or  hotel. 

8.  Do  you  act  quickly  and  on  the  spur  of 

the  moment? 

—  Always  give  actions  grave  consideration. 

—  Like  to  think  things  over  before  acting. 

—  Sometimes  quickly  and  sometimes  after 

deliberation. 

—  Act  following  quick  decisions. 

—  Act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

9.  How  do  you  mix  with  persons  of  the 

opposite  sex? 

—  Desire  to  be  with  my  own  sex. 

—  Prefer  my  own  sex  for  companions. 

—  Mix  freely  with  both  sexes. 

—  Prefer  opposite  sex  for  companions. 

—  Seek  opposite  sex  for  companions. 


10.  How  do  you  prefer  spending  your  odd 
moments? 

—  Always  spend  odd  moments  reading  and 

planning. 

—  Prefer  to  spend  odd  moments  reading  and 

planning. 

—  Time  equally  divided  between  reading 

and  physical  activity. 

—  Prefer  to  spend  odd  moments  in  physical 

activitj\ 

—  Practically   all   odd   moments   spent  in 

games  and  sports. 

RELIABILITY 

Correlation  of  chance  halves  yielded 
a  coefficient  of  +.81  ±.017  with  196 
cases.  The  test  was  also  given  a 
second  time  six  weeks  later  during 
which  interval  a  battery  of  fifteen 
tests  was  given  the  same  students. 
The  r  between  the  two  administrations 
of  the  test  was  +.83  ±.015.  These 
coefficients  of  reliabiUty  are  as  high 
as  have  been  obtained  on  "personality" 
tests  of  this  type. 

VALIDITY 

It  is  well  known  that  the  agreement 
between  test  scores  and  ratings  by 
associates  on  introversion-extroversion 
is  very  low.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  validity  in  this  manner. 
Following  a  procedure  adopted  in 
another  study,  three  individuals  (two 
instructors  in  psychology  and  one 
graduate  student  in  psychology)  rated 
a  group  of  students  according  to  a 
scale  of  five:  +2  indicated  strong 
extroversion,  + 1  indicated  mild  extro- 
version, O  indicated  normal  ambiver- 
sion,  —1  indicated  mild  introversion, 

—  2  indicated  strong  introversion. 
Those  students  whom  all  three  rated 
in  the  same  category  were  taken  to 
establish  vahdity.  If  the  test  is  valid 
(differentiating)  then  there  should  be 
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very  decided  differences  in  the  scores 
of  the  five  respective  groups.  Table 
1  shows  this  to  hold  true  for  this  test. 

TABLE  1 
Differences  in  scores  for  five  range  groups 


+  2 

+  1 

0 

-  1 

-2 

Mean.  . . . 

+26 

+  12 

+0.2 

-12 

-24 

A.D 

3.6 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

6.2 

N 

5 

16 

42 

19 

6 

Comparison  is  made  with  the  Col- 
gate C-4  inventory  since  it  is  the  one 
short  scale  which  has  appeared  pre- 
viously.    The  C-4  differentiates  very 


introversion  but  differentiates  inade- 
quately among  extrovertive  persons. 
A  curve  of  distribution  shows  averages 
much  to  the  minus  side  of  the  scale. 

The  r  between  the  present  test  and 
the  Neymann-Kohlstedt  test  is  +.831 
±.015  on  196  cases.  The  r  between 
the  C-4  scale  and  the  Neymann- 
Kohlstedt  test  is  +.42  ±.039. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  scores 
on  the  present  test  is  shown  by  the 
curve  in  figure  1,  based  upon  400 
cases.  It  follows  a  normal  frequency 
curve  very  well. 

The  validity  (differentiability)  of 
each  item  on  the  present  test  has  been 
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Fig.  1.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores  on  Short  Form  Test 


TABLE  2 

Average  response  value  of  each  item  in  the  five 
range  groups 


TEST  ITEM 

+  2 

+  1 

0 

- 1 

-  2 

1 

+4.0 

+2.0 

+0.8 

-1.7 

-3.5 

2 

+3.0 

+  1.5 

-0.3 

-2.0 

-4.5 

3 

+4.0 

+  1.5 

+0.3 

-1.0 

-2.5 

4 

+2.5 

+  1.7 

+0.5 

-1.7 

-2.5 

5 

+2.5 

+2.4 

+0.2 

-1.7 

-4.0 

6 

+5.0 

+2.5 

+0.5 

-2.2 

-5.0 

7 

+3.0 

+2.4 

-0.5 

-2.4 

-4.5 

8 

+3.0 

+2.0 

+0.5 

-2.0 

-3.5 

9 

+2.5 

+  1.7 

+0.0 

-1.7 

-3.5 

10 

+2.5 

+  1.0 

+0.0 

-1.0 

-2.5 

well,   according   to   our   study   of   it, 
among   individuals    characterized    by 


checked.  Table  2  shows  the  average 
response  value  for  each  item.  The  196 
tests  taken  as  a  basis  for  this  study 
(they  representing  individuals  who 
had  also  taken  other  introversion- 
extroversion  tests)  were  distributed 
into  five  groups,  each  with  the  same 
range  of  scores:  +2  representing  the 
strong  extrovertive  group,  +1  the 
mild  extrovertive  group,  0  the  normal 
ambivertive  group,  —  1  the  mild  intro- 
vertive  group,  and  —2  the  strong 
introvertive  group.  If  a  given  item 
is  valid  it  will  show  an  appreciable 
variation  in  a  constant  direction  from 
one  range  group  to  another. 
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SCORING 

Scoring  of  the  test  may  be  made  in 
a  number  of  ways.  To  make  test 
scores  comparable  with  those  on  the 
Neymann-Kohlstedt  test,  a  possible 
range  of  100  points  was  adopted;  that 
is,  from  +50  to  -50.  The  first 
answer  under  each  question  in  the 
present  test  is  normally  a  strong 
introvertive  answer  and  is  given  a 
value  of  —  5 ;  the  second  is  normally  a 
mildly  introvertive  answer  and  is  given 
a  value  of  —  2|;  the  third  is  normally 
an  ambivertive  answer  and  is  given  a 
value  of  0;  the  fourth  is  a  mild  extro- 


vertive  answer  and  is  given  a  value  of 
+2|;  and  the  fifth  is  normally  a 
strongly  extrovertive  answer  and  is 
given  a  score  of  +5.  The  score  on  the 
test  is  simply  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
scores  on  the  ten  items.  A  range  of 
scores  among  college  students  from 
+375^  to  —  37|  has  been  obtained. 
By  proper  adjustment  of  scoring  pro- 
cedure, scores  can  be  readily  secured 
which  are  comparable  to  those  ob- 
tained on  such  tests  as  the  Colgate  C-2, 
C-4,  Heidbreder,  Conklin  E-I  interests, 
and  Bernreuter  scales. 

Manuscript  received  June  18,  1931 


Clinical  Psychology  and  Student  Personnel 

Work' 

By  R.  a.  Brotemarkle,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Brotemarkle,  who  is  known  to  readers  of  the  Personnel 
Journal,  here  presents  his  views  on  the  relationship  between  clin- 
ical psychology  and  student  personnel  work  on  the  college  level. 

Both  clinical  psychology  and  student  personnel  work  have  developed 
from  several  points  of  view;  these  developments  have  been  largely  insti- 
tutional in  nature,  determined  by  the  types  of  cUentele  and  problems 
dealt  with.  Clinical  psychology  has  supplied  research  background  and 
given  diagnostic  aid  in  individual  cases  of  student  personnel  work. 
Clinicians  or  consultants  in  some  instances  have  been  placed  on  person- 
nel staffs,  and  in  others  have  been  chosen  as  Directors  of  Personnel. 

In  the  rapid  expansion  of  personnel  work  the  stage  of  evaluation  is 
approaching.  In  light  of  the  past,  what  is  psychology's  contribution 
to  the  present  and  future  trend?  Clinical  psychology  goes  beyond  the 
training  of  "testers"  for  group  and  individual  measurements.  It  an- 
alyzes personality  and  makes  recommendations  for  aiding  in  the  ad- 
justment and  development  of  the  individual. 

The  basic  task  of  clinical  psychology  is  to  train  persons  who  will 
make  the  fundamental  principles  of  personality  analysis  and  develop- 
ment applicable  to  the  entire  personnel  activity. 

INDIVIDUAL   and  group  discus-  psychologist    and    college    personnel 

sions,  as  well  as  the  literature,  officer  so  far  as  specific  factors  are 

show  a  general  lack  of  definition  concerned, 
of  both  the  fields  of  clinical  psychol-         I  need  not  relate  the  age-old  back- 

ogy  and  of  student  personnel  work,  ground   of    student    personnel   work. 

Both  fields  might  be  said  at  present  It  is  the  modern  development  of  a 

to  be  defined  largely  by  the  institu-  centralized    responsibility  for  its  far- 

tional    background    in    which    they  reaching    activities    that     challenges 

thrive.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  clinical  psychology.     Within  the  last 

present  discussion  must  be  based  on  twenty-five   years   student   personnel 

observation    so    far    as    the    general  work  has  passed  through  several  im- 

factors  are  concerned,  and  colored  by  portant     stages.      The     first,     which 

my  own  personal  activities  as  a  clinical  might  be  called  the  period  of  renas- 

,  ™, .  J    X  iu    inoi  c-    •         cence,  was  characterized  by  recogni- 

'  This  paper  was  read  at  the  1931  Spring  '  j  j 

Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Consulting      tion  on  the  part  of  many  educators  and 
Psychologists  in  New  York  City.  administrators  of  the   deeper    signifi- 
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cance  of  many  personal  problems  of 
students.  These  individuals  readily 
accepted  the  responsibiUty,  both  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  lead- 
ing to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
general  problem,  and  the  active  labor 
involved.  Such  action  naturally  led 
to  the  accretion  of  student  personnel 
activities  about  numerous  existing 
administrative  officers,  or  laid  the 
ground  for  the  selection  of  interested 
individuals  for  the  specific  job. 

The  second  stage,  which  might  be 
called  the  period  of  analysis,  was 
largely  the  result  of  excessive  expan- 
sion in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
Institutions  faced  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  increased  complexity  of 
individual  student  problems,  both  in 
numbers  and  types,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  responsibihty.  The  job  was  ana- 
lyzed by  competent  individuals  or 
committees,  with  the  resultant  recom- 
mendation that  specifically  trained 
individuals  do  the  work. 

A  third  stage  is  already  upon  us. 
One  hesitates  to  be  facetious,  but  the 
''educational  flea"  has  taken  another 
bite,  this  time  on  the  personahty 
development  phase  of  our  educational 
anatomy,  and  it  is  time  to  scratch — to 
get  on  the  band-wagon. 

The  general  definition  of  student 
personnel  work  involves  the  uniform 
and  consistent  recognition  of  individ- 
ual differences  in  the  development  of 
human  personahty.  It  demands  a 
scientific  attitude  in  handhng  human 
problems.  It  interests  itself  in  every 
phase  of  curricular  and  extra-curric- 
ular activity  which  touches  upon  the 
adjustment  and  development  of  the 
individual  student,  both  in  the  train- 
ing   for    the    vocational    use    of    his 


education,  and  in  assisting  him  in  the 
choice  and  location  of  his  vocational 
career.  It  refuses  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  academic  or  adminis- 
trative disciphne,  and  adheres  strictly 
to  a  cooperative  program  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  procedures. 

The  Standards  Committee  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Associa- 
tion has  recently  prepared  a  statement 
of  personnel  principles,  functions  and 
techniques,  and  methods  of  accredit- 
ing. I  beheve  it  is  of  value  to  quote 
several  statements  from  the  Commit- 
tee's report.  First  the  definition  of 
personnel  work  in  a  college : 

"Personnel  work  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity is  the  systematic  bringing  to  bear  on 
the  individual  student  all  those  influences, 
of  whatever  nature,  which  will  stimulate 
him  and  assist  him,  through  his  own  efforts, 
to  develop  in  body,  mind  and  character  to 
the  limit  of  his  individual  capacity  for 
growth,  and  helping  him  to  apply  his  powers 
so  developed  most  effectively  to  the  work  of 
the  world." 

And  to  clear  up  the  latter  statement 
I  quote  further: 

"Vocational  guidance  is  that  service 
which  the  college  renders  to  the  individual 
student  which  serves  to  assist  him  in  eval- 
uating his  own  aptitudes  and  interests,  to 
acquire  knowledge  about  many  fields  of 
work  and  the  requirements  for  success  in 
those  fields,  and  to  decide  wisely  in  which 
field  of  endeavor  he  will  most  likely  find 
success  and  satisfaction." 

And 

"Placement  is  that  service  which  the 
college  renders  to  the  individual  student 
which  enables  him  to  learn  of  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  his  selection  and  to  secure 
that  position  in  which  he  will  most  likely 
find  success  and  satisfaction." 
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One   further   statement — a   definition 
of  the  worker  and  his  job: 

"The  Personnel  Director  is  that  official 
or  executive,  reporting  directly  to  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  college,  who  directs 
the  personnel  program  of  the  institution. 
As  a  staff  officer  he  cooperates  with  other 
administrative  and  educational  heads  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  individual 
student  in  all  his  college  relationships  both 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  As  a  line 
officer  he  assumes  direction  of  those  person- 
nel functions  which  administratively  lie 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  personnel 
department." 

I  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  imagi- 
nation to  weave  into  the  following 
functions  the  correlated  principles 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  definitions. 
Stressing  the  institutional  nature  of 
the  set-up  for  student  personnel  work 
the  following  functions  are  listed  in 
some  detail  by  the  same  committee: 
(1)  selection  of  students,  (2)  selection 
of  instructors,  (3)  orientation,  (4) 
educational  guidance  (curricular  ad- 
visory), (5)  personal  counseling,  (6) 
scholastic  motivation  (incentives),  (7) 
housing  service,  (8)  financial  assist- 
ance (loans,  deferments,  scholarships, 
part-time  employment),  (9)  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  extra-curricular 
activities  including  athletics  and  fra- 
ternities, (10)  supervision  of  student 
health  (sanitation,  examination  and 
treatment),  (11)  mental  hygiene  (de- 
fined by  the  committee  as  follows: 
"counselors  and  psychiatrists  equipped 
to  help  all  students  attain  as  favor- 
able mental  attitude  toward  their 
work  as  possible  and  to  treat  those 
who  are  badly  adjusted  or  mentally 
ill"),  (12)  maintenance  of  adequate 
personnel  records  (availabiUty),  (13) 
research,     (14)    vocational    guidance 


(information,  advisory  service,  direc- 
tive analysis  of  individuals),  (15) 
placement  (graduating  students). 

AVhile  the  committee  does  not  claim 
that  this  list  is  complete,  we  can 
readily  see  that  it  is  clearly  meant  to 
include  all  factors  bearing  upon  the 
adjustment  and  development  of  stu- 
dent personaUty.  Basically  it  can  be 
said  to  involve  the  principles  of  the 
correctional  processes  of  adjustment 
and  the  developmental  processes  of 
preventative  guidance  in  the  growth 
of  human  personaHty. 

CUnical  psychology  is  no  less  insti- 
tutional than  student  personnel  work. 
Its  activity  is  determined  in  type  and 
function  by  the  case  problems  of  its 
cHentele.  It  has  likewise  passed 
through  a  series  of  stages  in  its  devel- 
opment. At  first  limited  by  its  testing 
equipment  to  a  few  sensory  and  per- 
formance tests,  it  was  largely  domi- 
nated by  psychometric  results  in  the 
physical  and  motor  areas.  Clinical 
psychology  has  striven  to  go  far 
beyond  the  limitations  of  psychomet- 
rics — the  devising  of  tests  and  the 
techniques  of  measuring  reaction  pat- 
terns and  capacities  of  human  beings — 
and  has  grounded  itself  upon  the  ana- 
lytical diagnosis  of  the  individual. 
It  has  added  to  the  quantitative  result 
of  psychometrics  the  quahtative  anal- 
ysis and  integration  of  diagnostic 
procedure.  It  has  made  its  diagnosis 
an  indicative  prognosis  of  future 
performance. 

Two  trends  have  appeared  in  clini- 
cal psychology.  The  first — largelj^  due 
to  the  clinicians'  haste  in  research — 
has  brought  about  the  general  use  of 
group  tests.  Detrimental  as  they 
may  be  to  the  specific  clinical  analysis 
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of  individual  ability,  clinicians  have 
persisted  in  the  use  of  group  tests  for 
assistance  in  gi\ang  them  the  rank  of 
the  individual  in  his  group,  and  have 
made  such  analysis  of  internal  test 
reactions  as  are  now  and  then  possible 
in  group  tests. 

The  second  trend  has  been  specifi- 
cally clinical.  It  has  brought  about 
the  development  of  individual  test 
techniques,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
experienced  clinician,  allow  for  a 
detailed  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal test  reactions  and  the  specific 
integration  of  inter-organized  patterns 
of  behavior  in  a  clinical  diagnosis  and 
prognosis. 

Clinical  psychology,  then,  has  six 
specific  details  of  function:  (1)  to 
make  an  analysis  of  individual  reac- 
tion patterns  and  capacities;  (2)  to 
discover  the  etiology  of  these  patterns 
and  capacities;  (3)  to  interpret  the 
integration  of  their  organization  in 
individual  behavior;  (4)  to  study  the 
adjustment  problems  of  the  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  the  above;  (5)  to  out- 
line methods  and  detail  the  pro- 
cedure of  readjustment;  and  (6)  to 
recommend,  assist  with,  or,  on  occa- 
sion, to  direct  the  appfication  of  these 
methods. 

Each  of  you  will  already  have  ob- 
served for  yourself  the  relationship  of 
clinical  psychology  to  personnel  work. 
I  scarcely  need  say  that  my  ensuing 
discussion  and  conclusions  will  be 
colored  largely  by  my  own  experience. 
They  must  be  understood  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  my  interest  in  cHnical  psy- 
chology is  of  the  specifically  analytical, 
diagnostic,  individual  technique;  and 
that  my  personnel  activities  are  the 
result  of  a  specific  analysis  of  the  job 


by  a  faculty  and  administrative  com- 
mittee with  concomitant  recormnenda- 
tion  of  my  appointment  upon  the 
basis  of  research  and  experience  at 
the  college-adult  age  level. 

CHnical  psychology  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  advance  its  re- 
search in  laying  better  foundations  for 
its  own  procedure  with  individual 
problems  in  the  field  of  student  per- 
sonnel work.  In  order  to  apply  its 
procedures  more  effectively  it  must 
continue  to  analyze  the  general  back- 
grounds of  "preferred  patterns  of 
human  behavior"  for  the  progressive 
student  age-levels,  and  to  detail 
clearly  the  adjustment  procedures  in- 
volved in  the  "corrective"  function, 
while  it  tends  to  aid  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  highest  fimction  of  the 
"preventative,"  "directive,"  and 
"creative"  phases  of  personality 
development. 

Specifically,  cUnical  psychology 
faces  the  insistence  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  selection  of  students  to  devise 
employable  methods  of  individual 
examination  and  analysis  of  personal- 
ity as  it  relates  to  a  further  training 
and  educational  period.  It  must  meet 
the  demand  for  examination  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  personal  adjustment  prob- 
lems of  academic  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
ideal  of  individual  education.  It  must 
accept  its  responsibifity  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  guidance  and  placement, 
with  their  complex  problems  of  direc- 
tive-motivation of  choice  and  the 
emplojrment  of  human  personality  in 
the  work  of  the  social  order. 

Concurrent  to  the  relationship  of  the 
cHnical  psychologist  to  student  per- 
sonnel work  is  the  relationship  of  the 
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psychiatrist  in  dealing  with  the  mar- 
ginal cases  of  personality  maladjust- 
ment. The  clinical  psychologist,  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  of  abnormal 
psychology,  rightfully  maintains  that 
his  basic  understanding  of  normal  and 
abnormal  behavior  necessitates  his 
contact  in  these  problems  in  at  least  a 
liason  capacity.  Probably  in  most 
cases  it  will  necessitate  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  directive  processes  of 
adjustment,  especially  if  the  individual 
is  to  remain  in  or  return  to  the  school 
group.  This  latter  responsibihty  the 
clinical  psychologist  rightfully  refuses 
to  accept,  unless  his  professional  status 
is  equally  recognized. 

There  is  at  present  no  specific  educa- 
tional or  professional  training  required 
for  the  student  personnel  worker.  To 
date  each  individual's  training  has  been 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  educational 
and  professional  experiences.  How- 
ever, one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any 
individual  personnel  worker  dealing 
competently  with  most  of  the  tasks 
referred  to  as  student  personnel  ac- 
tivities without  a  foundation  training 
in  clinical  psychology.  The  least  a 
personnel  worker  should  plan  to  do  is 
to  secure  the  training  basic  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  results,  interpreta- 
tions, and  recommendations  of  the 
clinical  psychologist,  even  if  the  tech- 
nical work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
trained  clinician  working  on  his  staff. 


I  conclude  that: 

(1)  The  practice  and  understanding 
of  the  techniques  of  clinical  psychology 
are  basic  to  student  personnel   work. 

(2)  Every  student  personnel  de- 
partment should  include  a  clinical 
psychologist  on  its  staff  or  have  avail- 
able a  psychological  clinic  to  which  it 
might  refer  its  case  problems.  And 
let  it  be  definitely  understood  that 
psychometricians  are  not  adequately 
trained  to  give  the  analytical  diagnosis 
basic  to  the  solution  of  individual 
problems. 

(3)  The  clinical  psychologist  will  be 
involved  in  three  processes  in  carrying 
out  such  work:  (a)  analysis  of  the 
individual,  (b)  recommendation  of 
methods  of  adjustment,  (c)  assistance 
in  putting  these  methods  to  work, 
and  in  many  instances  direction  of 
the  entire  adjustment  procedure. 

(4)  The  fundamental  training  of 
the  student  personnel  worker  should 
include  basic  training  in  clinical  psy- 
chological interpretation. 

(5)  Finally,  until,  and  perhaps  sub- 
sequent to,  the  estabUshment  of  a 
specific  educational  and  professional 
training  course  for  student  personnel 
workers,  the  clinical  psychologist  is 
probably  the  most  competent  individ- 
ual to  be  placed  in  charge  of  student 
persormel  work. 

Manuscript  received  May  13,  1931 


Students'  Use  of  Time 


By  John  G.  Jenkins,  Cornell  University* 

If  college  students  spend  on  the  average  less  than  four  hours  a 
week  in  the  library  and  thirteen  hours  studying  at  home,  how  then 
do  they  occupy  their  time?     This  article  gives  the  facts. 

Time  accounting  blanks  were  filled  in  by  125  students  at  Iowa  State 
College  to  show  the  actual  distribution  of  time  during  a  typical  college 
week.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  at  Cornell  University 
in  a  study  of  the  same  type.  While  individual  variations  are  large,  the 
average  upperclassman  is  found  to  spend  56.63  hours  a  week  in  sleep, 
20.79  hours  in  classes,  and  only  12.45  hours  in  study  at  home.  Daily 
variations  are  large,  indicating  that  the  student  does  most  of  his  study- 
ing on  four  days  of  the  week.  A  correlation  of  —0.11  with  college 
success  indicates  that  increased  time  spent  in  study  is  apparently  a 
poor  remedy  for  academic  failure. 


DURING  the  past  decade  of- 
ficials have  exhibited  a  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  in 
analyses  of  the  ways  in  which  students 
spend  their  time,  and  no  less  than  a 
half  dozen  such  studies  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years.  R.  S.  Uhr- 
brock,^  in  a  recent  article,  has  pointed 
out  that  teachers  have  contact  with  a 
student  for  not  more  than  twenty-five 
hours  a  week,  and  that  educators 
must  begin  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  the  143  hours  spent  each  week  away 
from  immediate  contact  with  the 
faculty.  Uhrbrock  presents  a  prelimi- 
nary account  of  his  findings  upon  245 
male  freshmen  at  Cornell  University, 
and  offers  a  well-systematized  scheme 
for  further  investigations  of  this  sort. 

*  This  study  was  made  while  the  author 
was  on  the  faculty  of  Iowa  State  College. 

1  R.  S.  Uhrbrock,  The  Freshman's  Use  of 
Time,  Jour.  Higher  Educ,  1931,  II,  137-143. 


The  present  writer  was  privileged  to 
see  his  results  in  a  still  earlier  stage, 
and  this  suggested  to  him  the  value 
of  a  study  employing  Uhrbrock's 
categories  so  that  a  point-for-point 
comparison  might  be  made.  This 
paper  wiU  present  briefly  the  results 
of  that  investigation. 

A  week  during  the  Spring  quarter 
of  1929-30  was  selected  as  being  more 
or  less  typical,  and  sheets  similar  to 
those  described  by  Uhrbrock  were 
given  to  100  upperclassmen  in  the 
writer's  classes  in  psychology  at  Iowa 
State  College.  Each  student  was 
asked  to  keep  an  honest  and  accurate 
record  of  his  expenditure  of  each  five 
minute  period  during  the  day;  he  was 
asked  to  sign  this  record  and  to  turn 
it  in  immediately  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  under  the  assurance  that  it 
would  not  be  shown  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  or  student  body.    We 
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may  grant  that,  in  filling  out  such  a 
report,  the  average  student  will  err  in 
the  general  direction  of  academic  recti- 
tude; yet  the  total  picture  seems  fairly 


nesses  of  this  method  of  obtaining  in- 
formation—  and  there  are  many — one 
must  admit  that  the  results  are  de- 
serving of  consideration  and  that  such 


TABLE  1 
Comparing  hours  per  week  spent  in  various  activities  at  Iowa  State  College  and 

Cornell  University 


Sleeping 

Class  attendance 

Studying  at  home 

Meals 

Remunerative  work 

Walking  to  and  from  class .... 

Physical  exercise 

Conversations,  "bull  sessions" 

Dressing,  etc 

Reading  newspapers,  etc 

Family  duties 

Social  functions 

Attending  movies,  etc 

Automobile  riding  (pleasure).  . 

Filling  in  diary 

Library  work 

Writing  reports,  etc 

Church  attendance 

Shopping 

Card  playing 

Riding  to  and  from  class 

Activities  not  classified 

Telephoning 

Conferences  with  instructor.  .  . 

Committee  work 

Extra-class  lectures 


CORNELL 

IOWA  STATE 
GROUP  (100 

upper- 
classmen) 

UNIVERSITT 
GROUP  (245 
freshmen) 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease* 

56.63 

1.67 

20.79 

4.09 

12.46 

5.85 

8.33 

0.18 

6.44 

1.74 

5.46 

2.21 

3.85 

3.27 

4.06 

2.74 

7.42 

2.36 

2.60 

0.65 

3.92 

0.75 

6.02 

3.32 

1.52 

1.12 

2.38 

0.43 

0.28 

1.22 

3.89 

2.41 

2.10 

0.90 

0.63 

0.35 

1.82 

0.94 

0.91 

0.40 

0.91 

0.53 

12.50 

10.39 

0.70 

0.55 

1.12 

0.99 

0.56 

0.43 

0.70 

0.67 

*  Here  and  in  later  tables,  "increase"  signifies  that  the  Cornell  group  spent  the  specified 
amount  of  time  more  than  the  Iowa  State  group;  "decrease"  indicates  that  the  Cornell  group 
spent  the  specified  amount  less. 


stable  as  it  exhibits  rather  close  agree- 
ment with  results  obtained  on  unsigned 
questionnaires  during  previous  se- 
mesters. 

Even  if  one  grants  all  the  weak- 


consideration  yields  suggestions  which 
can  scarcely  pass  unheeded.  In  table 
1  are  shown  the  actual  data  obtained 
as  compared  with  results  reported  by 
Uhrbrock.     The  table  must  be  inter- 
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preted  with  proper  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  latter  figures  deal  with 
reports  from  freshmen,  while  the  for- 
mer are  concerned  with  those  given  by 
upperclassmen. 

The  most  startling  fact  about  the 
comparison  is  the  similarity  of  the 
two  sets  of  results;  in  no  single  item  is 
there  a  variation  amounting  to  as  much 
as  an  hour  a  day.  (The  large  differ- 
ence under  "Activities  not  classified"  is 
to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  use 
of  smaller  time  units  by  the  Iowa 
State  group.)  By  referring  differences 
to  the  absolute  values  of  time  spent, 
certain  noteworthy  variations  come 
to  Ught.  The  Cornell  group  spends 
significantly  more  time  in  class  and 
more  on  study  at  home ;  it  spends 
almost  twice  as  much  time  on  physical 
exercise  and  half  as  much  again  in 
"bull  sessions"  ....  "those  intermi- 
nable discussions  ....  in  which  every- 
thing imaginable  under  the  sun  is  dis- 
cussed." The  additional  amount  of 
time  spent  in  dressing  at  Iowa  State 
may  find  some  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  the  Cornell  freshmen  studied  were 
all  males,  whereas  75  per  cent  of  the 
former  group  were  women.  It  will  be 
noted  further  that  the  Iowa  State 
group  spends  more  time  on  social 
events  and  a  considerably  larger  period 
per  week  in  the  Ubrary.  Search  for 
other  differences  must  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  indi\'idual. 

The  above  results  must,  of  course, 
be  interpreted  only  in  view  of  the  vari- 
ation within  the  individual  group.  It 
is  expected  that  Uhrbrock  will  supply 
further  evidence  on  this  in  a  later  re- 
port. The  data  presented  here,  as 
well  as  his  comparison  between  men 
of  low  and  high  scholarship,  lead  us 


to  presume  that  he  will  find,  as  we 
have,  that  the  variations  within  the 
group  far  overshadow  differences  be- 
tween the  groups.  It  would  not  be 
profitable  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
variations  for  all  of  the  items,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  do  so  for  some  of 
the  more  significant  ones.  Take  sleep 
for  example.  A  weekly  average  of 
56.63  hours  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  student  spends  the  tradi- 
tional eight  hour  period  in  bed.  Ac- 
tual results,  however,  reveal  one  stu- 
dent who  sleeps  but  six  hours  and 
thirty  minutes  per  day,  while  another 
reposes  for  a  nightly  average  of  ten 
hours  and  five  minutes.  The  daily 
average  becomes  significant  only  when 
it  is  reported  as  8.09  ±  0.53  hours.  In 
hke  fashion,  the  total  time  spent  in 
study  (at  home,  in  the  Hbrary  and  on 
written  work)  shows  a  daily  average 
of  2.64  ±  0.88  hours;  and  we  must 
note  that  one  student  required  five 
hours  and  thirteen  minutes  per  day  for 
study,  while  another  was  able  to  do 
passing  work  on  the  amazing  total  of 
fourteen  minutes  per  day. 

Nor  is  variation  to  be  observed  only 
as  between  students;  quite  as  remark- 
able results  are  to  be  obtained  by  a 
search  for  significant  diurnal  variations 
in  the  activities  of  the  group.  Miss 
H.  C.  IVIartin^  has  called  attention 
to  this  in  her  article  upon  student 
time-expenditure  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, reporting  medians  of  3.5-5 
hours  spent  on  study  during  the  first 
four  days  of  the  week  with  medians  of 
zero  hours  for  the  other  three  days.  Com- 
parison shows  that  the  student  load  is 

^  H.  C.  Martin,  How  students  spend  their 
time.  Research  Adventures  in  Teaching,  P.  S. 
Pub.  Co.,  1927,  88. 
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heaviest  on  the  same  three  days  at 
Iowa  State  College,  with  a  median 
value  that  drops  to  about  half  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  however,  and  to  zero 
only    on    Sunday.     Apparently    the 


night  is  dedicated  to  a  sleep-debauch 
in  which  the  students  roll  up  the  as- 
tounding total  of  ten  hours  and  eighteen 
minutes  of  sleep.  Obviously,  all  such 
variations  must  be  taken  into  account 


TABLE  2 
Comparing  tirne  spent  in  various  activities  by  low  scholarship  groups  at  Iowa  State  College  and 

Cornell  University 


ACTIVITIES 


Sleeping 

Class  attendance 

Stud3'ing  at  home 

Meals 

Remunerative  work 

Walking  to  and  from  classes. . 

Phj'sical  exercise 

Conversations;  "bull  sessions 

Dressing,  etc 

Reading  newspapers,  etc 

Family  duties 

Social  functions 

Attending  movies,  etc , 

Automobile  riding  (pleasure). 

Filling  in  diary 

Library  work 

Writing  reports,  etc 

Church  attendance 

Shopping 

Card  playing 

Riding  to  and  from  class 

Activities  not  classified 

Telephoning 

Conferences  with  instructors. 

Committee  work 

Extra-class  lectures 


IOWA  STATE 

CORNELL 
FRESHMEN 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

53.41 

2.65 

24.57 

0.79 

19.81 

3.06 

9.10 

0.48 

7.21 

3.30 

5.11 

2.28 

4.83 

1.52 

3.78 

2.63 

6.65 

2.22 

2.10 

1.13 

4.13 

1.81 

4.55 

1.27 

1.89 

0.92 

2  03 

2.14 

0.07 

1.24 

3.29 

0.67 

1.26 

0.56 

1  33 

0.21 

0.84 

0.45 

0.70 

0.44 

0.63 

1.18 

9.17 

6.97 

0.28 

0.13 

0.49 

0.32 

0,35 

0.35 

0.42 

0.42 

college  world  has  anticipated  industry 
in  the  adoption  of  the  four  day  week! 
Analysis  of  the  sleep  habits  of  the 
students  also  is  instructive.  We  find 
the  upperclassmen  showing  little  varia- 
tion from  a  daily  average  of  seven 
hours  and  fifty  minutes  from  Sunday 
night  until  Friday  night,  but  Saturday 


if  the  results  are  to  be  interpreted 
correctly. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  upper- 
classmen were  supplying  the  informa- 
tion reported  above,  twenty-five  fresh- 
men were  sent  to  the  writer  for  aid  in 
overcoming  scholastic  difficulty  which 
had   brought   them   to  the   attention 
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of  the  college  officials.  Here,  it  ap- 
peared, was  a  group  that  might  be 
subjected  to  direct  comparison  with 
Uhrbrock's  eighteen  low-scholarship 
men;  and  accordingly  these  freshmen 


those  given  by  the  18  low-scholarship 
men  reported  from  Cornell  University. 
It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  the  dis- 
parities between  these  two  groups  ap- 
pear to  be  much  less  obvious  than 


TABLE  3 

Comparing  hours  per  week  spent  in  various  activities  by  failing  freshmen  and  successful 

upperclassmen  at  Iowa  State  College 


ACTI^THEa 


Sleeping 

Class  attendance 

Studying  at  home 

Meals 

Remunerative  work 

Walking  to  and  from  class .  .  . 

Physical  exercise 

Conversations;  "bull  sessions' 

Dressing,  etc 

Reading  newspapers,  etc 

Family  duties 

Social  functions 

Attending  movies,  etc 

Automobile  riding  (pleasure). 

FUling  in  diary 

Library  work 

Writing  reports,  etc 

Church  attendance 

Shopping 

Card  playing 

Riding  to  and  from  class 

Activities  not  classified 

Telephoning 

Conferences  with  instructor . . 

Committee  work 

Extra-class  lectures  


SUCCESSFUL 
UPPER- 

FAILING 

FHESHMEN 

CLASSMEN 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

56.63 

3.22 

20.79 

3.78 

12.46 

7.35 

8.33 

0.77 

6.44 

0.77 

5.46 

0.35 

3.85 

0.98 

4.06 

0.28 

7.42 

0.77 

2.60 

0.50 

3.92 

0.21 

6.02 

1.47 

1.52 

0.37 

2.38 

0.35 

0.28 

0.21 

3.89 

0.60 

2.10 

0.84 

0.63 

0.70 

1.82 

0.98 

0.91 

0.21 

0.91 

0.28 

12.50 

3.33 

0.70 

0.42 

1.12 

0.63 

0.56 

0.21 

0.70 

0.28 

were  given  the  regular  blanks  and 
asked  to  give  details  of  their  time  ex- 
penditure for  one  week.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  group  appeared  to  take  the 
task  with  extreme  seriousness  and  to 
make  every  effort  at  compihng  an 
honest  report.  Table  2  offers  a  direct 
comparison  of  their  time  analyses  with 


those  reported  in  table  1.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  two  points  at  which  the 
variation  between  the  two  groups 
amounts  to  as  much  as  a  half-hour  a 
day.  The  Cornell  group  spends  about 
that  much  more  in  remunerative  work, 
while  the  Iowa  State  freshmen  spend 
about  a  half -hour  a  day  more  in  study. 
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The  presence  of  both  sexes  in  this  group 
again  affords  a  reason  for  the  increased 
time  spent  in  dressing;  but  it  would 
require  a  hardy  soul  to  say  that  it  ac- 
counted for  the  larger  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  "bull  sessions"  by  the  Cor- 
nell freshmen! 

The  same  data  will  serve  to  supply 
one  more  comparison;  we  may  make 
some  attempt  to  compare  the  failing 
freshmen  with  the  successful  upper- 
classmen.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
not  as  fortunate  or  as  direct  a  com- 
parison as  the  earlier  ones,  but  it  may 
find  sufficient  background  in  the  gen- 
eral literature  to  serve  some  purpose. 
Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  table  3. 

In  three  items  only  is  a  significant 
difference  to  be  found,  and  these  dif- 
ferences appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  behavior  of  the  failing 
freshmen.  They  sleep  a  trifle  less, 
spend  about  a  half-hour  a  day  more 
in  the  classroom,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  perhaps,  they  spend  an  hour 
a  day  more  in  study.  In  spite  of 
all  of  which,  they  are  failing  in  their 
college  work!  This  result  is  not  alto- 
gether unexpected,  since  Jones  and 
Ruch^  found  a  similar  situation  in  their 
study  of  1500  freshmen  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa;  they  found  that  fifty  low- 
grade  freshmen  spent  an  hour  a  day 

3  L.  Jones  and  G.  M.  Ruch,  Achievement 
as  affected  by  amount  of  time  spent  in 
study,  e7th  Yrbk.  N.S.S.E.,  II,  1928,  131- 
134. 


more  on  study  than  fifty  high-grade 
freshmen,  and  they  report  a  corre- 
lation of  —.41  between  amount  of 
time  spent  on  study  and  scholastic 
success.  A  correlation  of  the  same 
items  for  our  100  upperclassmen 
yielded  a  coefficient  of  —.11  ±  .06. 

In  view  of  these  indications  of  negli- 
gible (or  even  negative)  relationships 
between  study-time  and  scholastic 
grades,  it  is  a  bit  surprising  to  find  that 
Uhrbrock's  low-scholarship  men  study 
a  trifle  less  than  the  average  of  the 
group.  We  must  await  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  his  statistical  results  to  learn 
what  correlation  between  these  items 
wiU  result  from  his  work,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  we  may  take  no  exception 
to  his  conclusion  that  "instead  of  tell- 
ing the  low  grade  student  to  study 
more — to  put  in  more  time — perhaps 
we  should  teach  him  to  use  the  time 
at  his  disposal  more  efficiently."  Our 
detailed  results  may  be  of  value  in 
academic  orientation,  and  if  there  is 
a  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  them, 
it  must  surely  be  along  those  lines. 
This  article,  together  with  several 
others,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that 
education  needs  less  insistence  upon 
time  spent  on  study  and  more  insist- 
ence upon  the  technique  of  study. 
Surely  that  is  one  outstanding  need  in 
academic  circles  today. 

Manuscript  received  June  6, 1931 


The  Personnel  Manager  in  the  World 

Workshop 

By  Mary  van  Kleeck,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

The  message  of  the  1931  World  Social  Economic  Congress,  held 
in  Amsterdam,  is  here  brought  to  our  readers  by  Miss  van  Kleeck 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee  in  arranging  this 
internationally  important  conference. 


TO  THE  personnel  director  dis- 
couraged by  the  apparent  dis- 
integration of  his  work  of 
selecting,  training  and  promoting  em- 
ployees whom  the  industrial  depres- 
sion in  turn  forces  into  unemployment, 
the  1931  World  Social  Economic  Con- 
gress, held  in  August  at  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  brings  a  new  and  challenging 
constructive  task.  The  subject  was 
"Social  Economic  Planning,"  with  the 
subtitle,  "The  Necessity  for  Planned 
Adjustment  of  Productive  Capacity 
and  Standards  of  Living."  The  con- 
gress was  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Association  (I.  R.  I.),  the 
core  of  whose  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  personnel.  It  has 
offered  a  common  platform  where 
personnel  directors  have  met  with 
individuals  drawn  from  other  groups 
in  industry — managers  of  all  grades, 
labor,  engineers,  psychologists,  econ- 
omists, and  educators  whose  work  has 
had  industrial  significance. 

In  choosing  for  this  year's  triennial 
congress  so  large  a  subject  as  world 
planning,  the  I.  R.  I.  has  given  a  new 
significance  to  the  cooperation  of  all 


these  specialists  in  relation  to  present 
needs.  This  wider  significance  of  an 
organization  primarily  concerned  with 
human  relations  and  conditions  was 
recognized  early  in  its  history.  For 
example,  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  June,  1926  and  included  in 
the  comments  of  the  present  executive 
vice-president.  Miss  M.  L.  Fledderus, 
at  the  Cambridge  (England)  congress 
in  1928  was  the  following  characteri- 
zation of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
such  an  inclusive  group : 

It  tends  to  deal  with  causes  rather  than 
with  effects,  and  is  particularly  free, 
through  its  members,  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  practical  research  within  Industry  itself, 
with  its  possibilities  of  forestalling  as  well 
as  of  creating. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transformation, 
the  conception  of  Industry  and  its  personnel 
is  being  raised  to  a  much  higher  level.  Its 
processes  are  continually  being  placed  on  a 
more  scientific  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  revolutionizing  in- 
dustry which  this  new  order  contains,  are  as 
wide  as  they  are,  at  the  present  time,  un- 
known. Earnest  study  and  observation 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  the 
human  aspect  of  Industry,  is  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  present 
issues. 
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Wholly  in  the  spirit  of  this  wide 
concept  of  the  function  of  personnel 
work  in  industry,  the  Association  or- 


of  the  human  beings  engaged  in  them, 
not  all  are  equally  within  the  compe- 
tence of  those  who  are  primarily  con- 
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ganized  the  1931  congress,  inviting, 
however,  others  besides  its  members  to 
share  in  it.  Whereas  all  industrial 
functions  are  relevant  to  the  interests 


cerned  with  human  relations.  Fi- 
nance, for  example,  and  even  manage- 
ment engineering  in  its  technical 
aspects    have    developed    their   tech- 
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niques  as  specialties  which  are  held 
to  be  beyond  the  competence  either 
of  labor  or  of  the  personnel  manager. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the 
congress,  where  representatives  of 
these  specialties  spoke  out  of  their 
experience  and  training,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  the  present  far-reaching  crisis 
the  lines  of  division  between  such 
speciahsts  must  be  broken  down  and 
the  resources  of  intelligence  pooled  in  a 
common  task. 

The  starting  point  of  the  congress 
brought  the  subject  clearly  within  the 
purview  of  personnel  administration. 
The  subject  of  the  opening  session  was 
"The  Present  Paradox — Unemploy- 
ment in  the  Midst  of  Economic 
Progress."  A  series  of  economic  anal- 
yses of  fluctuations  in  employment 
and  unemployment  in  various  coun- 
tries from  1910  to  1930  had  been 
pubhshed  for  advance  study.  They 
included  Great  Britain,  France,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  China  and  Germany. 
In  the  study  of  the  United  States  Dr. 
W.  A.  Berridge  presented  charts  of 
labor  turnover.  The  hiring  and  layoff 
rates  in  factories  from  1919  to  1930 
were  shown  to  reflect  changes  in 
general  business  conditions,  both  sea- 
sonal and  cyclical.  Especially  in- 
teresting to  the  personnel  manager 
is  the  fact  shown  in  the  charts  "that 
the  four  variables — layoffs,  hirings, 
voluntary  quits  and  discharges — have 
all  narrowed  the  range  of  their  fluc- 
tuations as  the  post-war  period  prog- 
ressed." Dr.  Berridge  makes  this 
comment:  "This  probably  reflects  in 
part  the  growing  effectiveness  of  per- 
sonnel management  during  those 
years ;  it  also  reflects  a  certain  amount 
of  gain  in  general  stability  of  manu- 


facture, and  consequently  in  the  mar- 
ket for  factory  labor,  during  the  years 
1923-1929." 

Suppose  we  begin  with  these  charts 
and  all  that  they  signify  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  of  the  personnel  manager. 
They  reveal  his  task  of  selection,  train- 
ing and  promotion  as  the  curve  of 
hiring  rises.  They  show  how  at  in- 
tervals, notably  in  1921  and  now,  his 
best-laid  plans  are  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  downward  turn  in 
employment.  Tearing  down,  not 
building  up,  becomes  his  special  task. 
From  his  angle  of  vision,  industry  is 
disintegrating  rather  than  construct- 
ing. 

The  forces  seem  to  be  beyond  his 
purview,  affecting  all  industries  in  a 
general  depression.  Should  they  be? 
Are  the  personnel  directors  to  sit 
down  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  and 
leave  it  to  statesmen  and  financiers? 
It  is  notable  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Amsterdam  congress  both  these  groups 
dechned  to  take  the  lead.  The  mini- 
sters at  London  asked  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  to  call  on 
the  financiers.  The  resulting  commit- 
tee of  bankers,  meeting  at  Basle,  said 
in  their  report  in  August  that  further 
extension  of  credits  was  no  funda- 
mental solution — that  the  problem 
was  to  raise  purchasing  power  and 
that  the  first  step  was  action  by  the 
statesmen  to  restore  world  trade  and 
to  lay  a  new  basis  for  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Europe. 

Before  this  report  was  made,  the 
congress  had  been  summoned  and  its 
program  prepared  under  the  following 
main  heads : 

I.  The  Present  Paradox — Unemploy- 
ment in  the  Midst  of  Economic 
Progress 
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II.  Principles    and     Practicability    of 
Economic  Planning 

III.  Experience   in   National   Economic 

Planning   (for  which  the  Soviet 
Union  provided  the  laboratory) 

IV.  Necessity    and    Means    for    Inter- 

national Economic  Planning  (in- 
cluding a  survey  of  experience  in 
international  planning  by  indus- 
tries; mass  distribution  and  its 
possible  effect  in  raising  standards 
of  living;  and  the  functioning  of 
the  international  financial  sys- 
tem) 
V.  Standards  of  Living — the  Resultant 
of  Productive  Capacity  and  Buy- 
ing Power 
VI.  Round  Table  Conference  on  the 
Workshop  (which  had  two  parts: 
(a)  discussion  of  the  Industrial 
Employment  Code  in  process  of 
formulation  by  a  committee  of  the 
Taylor  Society;  (b)  the  workshop 
as  a  unit  in  planning  under  differ- 
ent national  systems) 
VII.  The  Necessity  for  World  Social 
Economic  Planning — a  Summary 
of  the  Proceedings 

Naturally  it  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  article,  to  give  even  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion. The  proceedings,  which  are 
expected  to  be  published  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  must  tell  their  own  story. 
Here  only  the  briefest  sketch  can  be 
attempted,  to  show  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  the  congress  has  set  for 
personnel  research  and  the  place 
which  personnel  research  may  take 
in  a  larger  scheme  of  scientific  analysis. 

Dr.  Max  Lazard,  opening  the  con- 
gress with  an  analysis  of  the  reports  on 
fluctuations  in  employment,  seemed 
at  first  glance  to  take  the  problem  out 
of  the  sphere  of  personnel  research. 
He  found  it  to  be  not  unemployment 
as  a  question  in  itself,  but  a  general 
economic  crisis  which  is  presented  for 


analysis.  Of  the  three  fields  in  which 
lack  of  economic  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  plays  its 
part— namely,  (1)  the  labor  market, 
with  its  all  too  familiar  problems  of 
mobility,  transfer,  selection,  training, 
et  cetera;  (2)  the  market  for  merchan- 
dise; and  (3)  the  money  market, 
including  capital — he  found  the  pri- 
mary factors  of  the  present  depression 
in  the  last  two,  and  he  laid  before  the 
congress  a  picture  of  an  economic 
crisis  in  which  varied  and  complicated 
forces  are  at  work.  The  question  im- 
plied in  the  congress  theme,  "Social 
Economic  Planning,"  was  whether, 
in  the  face  of  these  varied  and  com- 
plicated and  changing  forces,  control 
based  upon  knowledge  is  feasible.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  congress  gave 
no  final  answer,  but  that  the  trend  of 
discussion  indicated  that  here  indeed 
was  a  question  for  further  study  and 
experiment. 

The  second  topic  on  the  program, 
"Principles  and  Practicabihty  of  Eco- 
nomic Planning,"  centered  about  the 
principles  and  practice  of  scientific 
management  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  Here  experience  in  plan- 
ning was  shown  to  be  hmited  for  the 
most  part  to  a  workshop  under  homo- 
geneous control,  and  the  question 
raised  was  whether  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  in  actual  practice  beyond 
the  limits  of  individual  control  and  to 
develop  such  forms  of  cooperative 
self-government  in  industry  as  shall 
make  planning  possible  on  a  national 
and  even  an  international  scale  with- 
out changing  the  system  of  individual 
ownership.  The  Soviet  Union,  in 
contrast,  started  with  a  new  system  of 
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collective  ownership  as  basic  in  its 
experiment  and  traced  the  technique 
and  procedures  for  planning  on  this 
basis. 

In  these  two  presentations  were  two 
points  of  great  interest  to  personnel 
workers.  The  first  was  the  emphasis 
upon  cooperation  as  an  essential 
principle  of  scientific  management. 
The  second  was  the  description  of 
counter  planning,  whereby  worker  and 
manager  in  the  individual  workshop 
participate  together  in  developing  the 
plan  and  the  part  of  the  unit  workshop 
in  it.  The  mere  general  principle  of 
collective  ownership  has  not  been  the 
final  answer  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
question  of  incentives  for  workers  and 
their  participation  in  management. 
The  present  answer,  instituted  in  1930, 
is  a  much  more  definite  procedure  of 
relating  the  workmen,  individually  and 
in  shop  units,  to  the  total  scheme  of 
planning. 

Two  notes  which  had  run  through 
the  congress  papers  were  emphasized 
in  the  final  summary:  (1)  that  the 
common  world  task  is  to  maintain 
and  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in 
all  nations;  (2)  that  this  task  demands 
a  scientific  approach.  The  program 
committee  became  an  interim  com- 
mittee which,  with  the  addition  of 
other  members,  is  now  at  work  in  the 
task  of  organizing  a  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Economic  Plan- 
ning. Before  any  definite  decisions 
are  reached,  the  organizing  group  will 


seek  advice  from  many  individuals  and 
organizations  engaged  in  research 
bearing  upon  problems  of  world  plan- 
ning. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  disintegra- 
ting influences  playing  upon  personnel 
management  and  personnel  research, 
the  congress  sets  a  new  task  on  a  world 
scale.  Studies  made  in  preparation 
for  the  congress  have  shown  that  in- 
dustry itself  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  its  primary  need  is  distributed 
purchasing  power.  That  need  is  to 
be  met  only  through  higher  standards 
of  hving  and  greater  security  for  those 
standards  in  all  countries.  Involved 
in  this  task  are  certain  questions  of 
personnel  organization  within  the  in- 
dividual workshop — wages,  hours,  se- 
curity and  the  participation  of  the 
workers  in  economic  policy.  Study  of 
these  problems  can,  however,  no 
longer  be  limited  to  the  individual 
workshop,  but  must  be  envisaged  in 
the  light  of  all  the  influences  actually 
affecting  them.  Personnel  research 
is  needed  now  to  help  industry  to  be- 
come aware  of  its  inevitable  evolution 
to  higher  levels  of  cooperative  rela- 
tionship. As  was  said  at  Amsterdam, 
in  these  days  of  widespread  communi- 
cation of  ideas  there  is  perhaps  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  chance  that 
reason  may  become  the  guide  of 
change. 

Manuscript  received  October  6,  1931 
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THE    SEVENTH    INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ON  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  MOSCOW 

SEPTEMBER   8   TO    13,    1931 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  on 
Industrial  Ps3'chology,  held  at  Moscow  this 
September,  was  attended  by  over  100  foreign 
delegates,  representing  seventeen  countries. 
The  following  members  were  in  attendance 
from  the  United  States:  Douglas  Fryer 
(New  York  University),  George  W.  Hart- 
mann  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Harry 
Dexter  Kitson  (Columbia  University), 
Frankwood  Williams  (New  York  City) .  Dr. 
W.  V.  Bingham,  who  is  a  member  of  the  pre- 
siding body  of  the  International  Conference, 
had  planned  to  be  present.  His  paper  upon 
"Reliability,  Validity,  and  Dependability" 
was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members. 
Other  papers  presented  by  Americans  were 
upon  occupational  analysis  and  the  validity 
of  interest  measures.  Among  the  European 
delegates  known  to  Americans  were  Otto 
Lipmann,  K.  Marbe,  Hans  Rupp,  and  Wil- 
liam Stern  of  Germany;  J.  M.  Lahy  and 
H.  Pieron  of  France;  E.  Mira  of  Spain;  G. 
Miles  and  W.  Spielman-Raphael  of  England; 
S.  Hellerstein  and  I.  N.  Spielrein  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.;  G.  A.  Jaederholm  of  Sweden;  Edgar 
Rubin  of  Denmark;  E.  Claparede  of  Swit- 
zerland. About  seventy  papers  were  sched- 
uled for  the  conference.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  delegates  several  hundred  Russian 
workers  in  psycho-technics  and  allied  fields 
were  present  at  the  meetings  and  a  number 
of  them  participated  in  the  program. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  entertained  at 
leading  hotels  in  Moscow  and  visits  were  ar- 
ranged to  various  points  of  interest.  By 
way  of  example,  various  groups  saw  the  work 
of  the  central  psycho-technical  laboratory 
of  the  railroad,  where  a  thorough  psycho- 
logical examination  is  given  every  worker 
of  the  thousands  employed  by  the  state  rail- 
roads. One  psychologist  took  the  training 
testa  of  the  tramway  lines  and  waa  allowed 


to  drive  a  car  on  the  streets  of  Moscow.  A 
large  party  visited  the  Central  Institute  of 
Work  and  saw  the  training  of  mechanics  who 
will  become  the  teachers  of  other  mechanics. 
Dr.  Kitson  found  several  of  his  students, 
who  had  come  to  America  to  study,  in  Mos- 
cow, and  a  visit  was  arranged  for  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking members  by  one  of  these 
students  to  the  First  State  Bail-Bearing  Fac- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  this  factory  will 
be  completed  at  the  end  of  1932,  and  employ 
15,000  workers.  Here  a  school  for  workers 
of  all  ages  from  12  years  upward  is  operated 
in  shifts  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night, 
and  the  instruction  is  in  both  the  general 
and  specialized  mechanical  work  of  the  fac- 
tory. All  psycho-technical  and  educational 
work  in  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, as  is  suggested  here,  and  large  sums 
of  money  are  allotted  by  the  government, 
which  of  course  pays  all  the  bills,  for  the 
psycho-technical  work  of  the  various  in- 
dustries. It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the 
psycho-technical  laboratories  everything, 
including  the  program  of  research,  is  organ- 
ized according  to  the  five-year  plan.  While 
there  is  little  accomplished  as  yet  in  the  way 
of  research,  and  the  practice  and  apparatus 
of  other  countries  are  primarily  used,  there 
is  every  evidence  of  a  development  of  psy- 
cho-technics in  Russia  that  will  rival  any 
other  nation. 

A  report  of  the  contributions  of  European 
psychologists  at  the  Conference  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  later  issue  of  this  Journal.  Vari- 
ous commissions  met  for  two  days  prior  to 
the  general  conference  upon  psycho-tech- 
nical problems  connected  with  accidents, 
psychological  tests,  occupational  analysis, 
motivation,  and  so  on,  and  programs  of  re- 
search were  presented  for  adoption  at  the 
final  meeting  of  the  conference.  The  gen- 
eral conference  was  in  session  for  six  days. 
It  was  divided  into  three  main  symposiums 
for  the  discussion  of  fundamental  theories 
in  psycho-technics,  the  mathematical  treat- 
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ment  of  psycho-technical  data,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  occupations.  Nothing  was 
contributed  upon  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  psychological  results  that  is  not 
generally  known  among  English-speaking 
psychologists.  In  fact,  the  backwardness 
of  this  development  in  Europe  was  particu- 
larly evident  at  this  Conference. 

The  symposiima  upon  theory  provided  the 
fireworks  and  split  on  the  point  of  view  of 
approach  to  psychological  study  in  industry. 
The  distinction  was  frequently  made  that 
there  is  a  "bourgeois  psycho-technics"  and 
a  "communistic  psycho-technics."  In  his 
presidential  address, Professor  I.  N.  Spielrein 
(Moscow)  stated  that  "bourgeois  psycho- 
technics"  has  retarded  the  development  of 
a  true  psycho-technics,  which  must  be  based 
upon  "social  competition"  and  can  only  be 
worked  out  in  a  communistic  society.  In 
closing  the  conference  President  Spielrein 
said  that  he  anticipates  by  the  next  con- 
ference, which  will  be  held  in  Vienna  in  1933, 
that  there  will  be  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  communistic  working  point  of  view  in 
psycho-technics.  Answers  were  made  to 
the  statements  of  communistic  members 
that  point  of  view  might  determine  what 
the  scientist  observed  and  also  the  uses  to 
which  he  put  his  observation.  These  facts 
would,  of  course,  be  the  same  whenever  the 
conditions  of  the  observation  were  repeated. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  communistic  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  is  clearly  stated  in 
"A  Review  of  the  Psycho-Technical  Con- 
ference," written  by  Professor  I.  N.  Spiel- 
rein and  published  in  the  issue  of  September 
27  of  the  Moscow  News: 

"Psycho-technical  science  .  .  .  cannot 
be  neutral  in  respect  of  class  interests .... 
It  would  have  been  a  great  achievement  if 
at  least  the  younger  scientists,  the  least 
hampered  by  traditions  of  bourgeois  science, 
had  come  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  Mar- 
xian approach  to  scientific  questions  and  of 
the  Soviet  point  of  view.  Actually,  the 
process  of  differentiation  among  the  scien- 
tists of  the  bourgeois  countries  went  farther 
than  we  had  anticipated ....  Lahy  .  .  . 
explained  at  full  length  why  he  considers 
dialectical  materialism  the  only  scientific 
method  of  investigation.  .  .  Stern  .  .  . 
for  the  first  time  declared  at  this  conference 


that  each  social  system  has  its  own  peculiar 
system  of  scientific  theory.  It  is  true,  that 
Stern  does  not  yet  realize  that  there  can  be 
but  one  truth,  the  truth  established  by  the 
proletariat,  which  has  no  interest  in  distort- 
ing facts  in  order  to  bolster  up  its  class  domi- 
nation. .  .  .  Such  progress  was  not  made 
by  all  the  delegates  who  came  from  capital- 
istic countries.  There  were  a  number  of 
delegates  (Claparede,  Pieron,  Lipmann, 
Moede)  who  declare  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  class  science  and  in  favor  of  what 
they  termed  "objective"  science  serving 
the  "pure  truth"  and  not  the  "private  in- 
terests of  groups  of  people." 
— Transmitted  by  Douglas  Fryek. 

BOSTON  ELEVATED  AGAIN    RECEIVES    SAFETY 
AWARD 

The  Anthony  N.  Brady  Gold  Memorial 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  for  safe  operation  during 
1930.  This  means  it  is  judged  to  be  the 
safest  street  railway  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  same  company  received 
the  award  in  1929. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  showed  a 
reduction  of  14  per  cent  in  surface  collision 
accidents  in  1930  compared  with  1929,  and  a 
reduction  of  more  than  43  per  cent  in  1930 
compared  with  the  average  for  1925  to  1927. 
During  1930  not  one  of  the  342,694,905  pas- 
sengers riding  in  the  surface  or  rapid  transit 
service  met  with  death  from  accident. 

The  staff  of  the  Personnel  Research  Fed- 
eration has  been  actively  engaged  since  1927 
in  helping  the  Boston  transportation  com- 
pany achieve  their  fine  safety  record. 

SILVER   BAY   CONFERENCE    ON   INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

"Security  of  Employment— Seeking  a  Solu- 
tion" was  the  theme  of  the  fourteenth  annual 
Conference  on  Industrial  Relations  held  at 
Silver  Bay,  X.  Y.,  August  26-29,  1931.  Re- 
ports from  many  fields  revealed  a  more  wide- 
spread and  determined  effort  than  ever 
before  on  the  part  of  industry  to  solve  in 
constructive  and  lasting  ways  the  problem 
of  insecurity  in  employment.  While  the 
attendance  was  smaller  than  in  some  former 
years,  it  was  nevertheless  representative  of 
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a  variety  of  important  industries  and  of 
different  positions  and  view  points. 

There  was  some  demand  in  the  sessions  for 
fuller  consideration  of  immediate  relief 
problems.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
was  not  minimized,  as  indicated  by  the 
holding  of  one  sectional  conference  on 
"Unemployment  Relief  Measures"  and  by 
frequent  reference  elsewhere  to  ongoing  or 
projected  relief  plans.  The  committee, 
however,  kept  the  main  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions focussed  sharply  on  the  basic, 
long-term  question  of  security. 

The  points  of  emphasis  and  trend  of  the 
discussions  may  be  briefly  traced  through 
the  following  topics  and  speakers: 

In  a  paper  on  "Progress  in  Industrial  Re- 
lations," Edward  S.  Cowdrick  mentioned 
certain  les-sons  from  the  present  depression 
and  reviewed  evidence  that  management  is 
taking  its  industrial  relations  plans  and 
program  more  seriously  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Gilbreth  in  "Security  of  Em- 
ployment— a  Statement  of  the  Problem," 
stressed  the  need  for  more  facts,  more  scien- 
tific study  of  the  facts,  use  of  all  existing 
facilities,  and  consideration  of  the  whole 
person  in  his  total  life  situation. 

Concrete  experience  in  two  notable  and 
widely  different  stabilization  undertakings 
was  reported  by  W.  W.  Bates,  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Railroad,  who  described 
his  company's  sixteen-year-old  "Experiment 
in  Stabilizing  Employment,"  and  M.  L. 
Folsom  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
who  explained  the  cooperative  work  of  six- 
teen companies  in  establishing  the  "Roch- 
ester Unemployment  Benefit   Plan." 

H.  C.  Parmelee,  discussing  "The  Press  and 
Public  Opinion,"  pointed  out  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  two  thousand  business  publi- 
cations and  the  creative  help  which  some 
are  giving  in  advocating  planned  programs 
for  industry. 

"Proposals  for  Federal  and  State  Legis- 
lation" were  analyzed  by  James  A.  Emery, 
General  Counsel  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  who  warned  against 
solving  an  economic  problem  with  a  political 
answer. 

Whiting  Williams,  out  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  the  ranks  of  labor,  spoke  on  "What's 
on  the   Worker's  Mind."     He   had   found 


workers  in  the  main  appreciative  of  indus- 
try's efforts  to  keep  them  at  work  and  found 
them  wanting  not  revolution  or  relief  mea.s- 
ures,  but  only  a  job.  He  had  found  execu- 
tives more  social-minded  than  ever. 

Matthew  Woll,  Vice-President,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  brought  the  conference 
to  a  close  with  a  paper  on  "Economic 
Planning  for  America."  He  advocated  an 
industrial  congress  which  "shall  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  permanent  industrial  legisla- 
tive structure  within  industry,  for  industry 
and  the  whole  people,  and  which  shall  com- 
mence a  democratic  industrial  structure 
comparable  to  our  democratic  political 
structure." 

Each  of  these  presentations  was  followed 
by  questions  and  general  discussion  under 
the  leadership  of  Harry  N.  Clarke.  Sec- 
tional conferences  were  held  on:  "Over- 
coming Seasonal  Fluctuation,"  "Unem- 
ployment Relief  Measures,"  "Railroad 
Problems,"  "Trend  of  Hours  and  Leisure 
Time,"  "Vocational  Tests  and  Training," 
"Pensions."  The  findings  of  these  sections 
while  revealing  less  significant  data  and 
discussion  than  the  general  sessions,  served 
nevertheless  to  round  out  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  total  security  problem. 

The  Silver  Bay  Conference  is  planned  as 
a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  a  means  of 
stimulating  thought  among  those  interested 
in  industrial  relations.  It  is  sponsored  each 
year  by  a  committee  of  industrial  leaders 
working  with  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  chairman  this  year 
was  Seth  W.  Candee,  of  the  Tidewater  Oil 
Company. 

The  addresses  and  principal  discussion 
findings  will  appear  in  the  printed  report 
which  may  be  ordered  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  copy,  or  twenty  dollars  a  hundred,  from 
E.  C.  Worman,  Executive  Secretary,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT    BOARDS    AND 
COMMISSIONS 

The  proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Com- 
missions, held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
September  22-26,  1930,  have  been  published 
as  Bulletin  No.  536  of  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  353  page 
report  may  be  bought  for  50  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

PRONE-TO-ACCIDENT  DRIVER 

The  Prone-to-Accident  Driver,  by  W.  V. 
Bingham,  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Michigan  Confer- 
ence on  Highway  Engineering,  is  available 
for  distribution.  Address  Personnel  Re- 
search Federation,  29  West  39th  Street,  New 
York. 

ITINERANT  COUNSELOR 

Miss  Florence  Jackson  is  again  offering 
her  vocational  service  to  women  in  schools, 
junior  and  senior  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Her  itinerary 
started  in  October  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Northwestern  New  York.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  she  will  travel  farther 
to  the  south  and  west. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  STUDY  HABITS 

Improvement  of  Study  Habits,  by  Edward 
S.  Jones,  embodies  the  extensive  experience 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  giving  special 
attention  to  students  having,  or  liable  to 
have,  scholastic  difficulties. 

The  book  gives  many  practical  aids  to 
students  on  such  topics  as  reading,  note- 
taking,  memory  devices,  creating  interest, 
developing  concentration,  and  preparing  for 
and  taking  examinations. 

It  is  a  very  usable  addition  to  the  "how  to 
study' '  literature.  Copies  may  be  purchased 
at  50  cents  apiece  from  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  Office  of  Personnel  Research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY   ON   UNEMPLOYMENT 
PREVENTION 

A  selected  bibliography  on  Unemploy- 
ment Prevention,  Compensation,  and  Relief 
has  been  published  by  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Section  of  Princeton  University.  The 
references  are  well  chosen,  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, and  are  briefly  annotated.  Copies  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Section  at  50  cents  each. 

APPOINTMENTS  AT  BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

Two  major  appointments  have  been  an- 
nounced at  Brown  University  by  Dr.  A.  D. 


Mead,  Vice-President.  Professor  Clinton 
H.  Currier  of  the  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics was  appointed  assistant  dean  of  under- 
graduates and  Dr.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow  of  the 
Department  of  History  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  admissions. 

Both  appointments  become  effective  im- 
mediately, although  Dr.  Bigelow  will  not 
begin  his  duties  until  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester  in  February. 

Professor  Currier,  who  was  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1898,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
since  graduation.  Since  the  death  of  Dean 
Mason  in  October,  1930,  Professor  Currier 
has  been  acting  as  assistant  to  the  dean  and 
as  executive  officer  of  the  committee  on  ad- 
missions. In  1929  he  published  "General 
Mathematics,"  a  college  text  book,  which 
has  been  received  with  general  favor  by 
many  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1924  with  the  Ph.  B.  degree,  has  specialized 
in  the  field  of  history.  He  received  his  A.M. 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1927,  won  a  Sharpe 
Fellowship  in  history  at  Brown  in  1928-29 
and  1929-30,  and  completed  his  work  for  the 
doctorate  in  June,  1930. 

MEN,    MONEY,    AND   SICKNESS 

[We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association.] 

Men  are  worth  money.  It  costs  parents 
approximately  $10,000  to  raise  a  boy  or  girl 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  a  family  where  the 
income  is  about  $2,500  a  year.  In  a  family 
where  the  income  is  larger,  the  cost  rises 
accordingly.  And  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  earnings  that  the 
Taoy  or  girl  may  make  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  this  is  a  cash  outlay 
or  a  capital  investment  in  the  child. 

Among  the  items  that  enter  into  this  cost, 
are,  for  example,  the  cost  of  being  born, 
which  is  not  so  much,  but  it  amounts  to  at 
least  $250  under  present  day  circumstances. 
To  feed  a  boy  or  girl  up  to  the  age  of  eight- 
een, costs  on  an  average  of  $2,755.  Clothing 
and  shelter  amount  to  $3,333.  The  school- 
ing of  the  child  costs  the  community  on  an 
average  of  $1, 100.  The  grand  total  of  actual 
cost  to  the  parents,  exclusive  of  the  $1,100 
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spent  by  the  community,  ranges  between 
$9,180  and  $10,485. 

Sickness  costs  money.  Ask  the  average 
householder  in  a  family  where  the  income  is 
approximately  $2,500  a  year  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  costs  about  $80  a  year  for 
doctors,  medicines,  etc.  So  the  total  for  a 
boy  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  would  run 
nearly  $300. 

But  sickness  costs  in  another  way.  We 
raise  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  even  twenty-one  and  then 
allow  them  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  a  prevent- 
able disease.  What  does  it  cost  society  under 
these  circumstances?  To  say  that  this  is 
a  great  waste  of  money  is  putting  it  mildly. 
It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  build  a  house 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  built,  to  burn  it  to  the 
ground.  Tuberculosis  can  be  prevented, 
but  the  facts  are  that  between  the  ages  of 


fifteen  and  forty-five,  after  we  have  made 
our  greatest  investment  in  childhood  and 
youth,  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  occur,  more  deaths  in  fact  than 
from  any  other  disease  that  causes  death 
in  that  age  period.  Computing  the  value 
of  a  human  life  at  any  figure,  even  the  most 
conservative,  the  loss  to  society  under  these 
circumstances  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Can  we  afford  to  allow  a  preventable  dis- 
ease, tuberculosis,  to  continue  to  cause 
such  great  loss  in  life  and  money,  when  by 
concerted  community  effort  tuberculosis 
can  be  controlled? 

Christmas  Seals  offer  one  way  in  which 
you  and  everyone  else  can  help  the  organ- 
ized national,  state,  and  local  tuberculosis 
associations  of  this  country  to  bring  about 
the  control  of  this  great  White  Plague. 
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Edited  by  O.  Milton  Hall 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS 

By  Felix  E.  Baridon  and  Earl  H.  Loomis.     New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 

X  +  442  pp.,  $5.00 

Reviewed  by  Paul  S.  Achilles,  The  Psychological  Corporation 


The  spirit  and  content  of  this  excellent 
book  are  typified  in  one  of  its  own  apt 
phrases,  "to  point  the  finger  of  fact"  at  the 
critical  points  in  personnel  management. 
Whereas  other  volumes  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  general  terms,  this  one  is  distinc- 
tive in  presenting  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems common  to  most  concerns  and  in  show- 
ing precisely  how  to  find  the  facts  upon 
which  procedures  should  be  based.  The 
authors  have  accomplished  admirably  the 
stated  purpose  to  present  a  guide  in  per- 
sonnel administration,  written  specifically 
to  aid  in  the  study  and  solution  of  personnel 
problems. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  logical.  It  covers 
in  order  the  problems  which  confront  man- 
agement in  hiring,  paying,  retaining,  and 
developing  employees,  and  devotes  the 
last  three  chapters  respectively  to  Health, 
Safety,  and  Working  Environment;  Em- 
ployee Relations;  and  Centralized  Person- 
nel Control.  There  is  also  a  useful  appen- 
dix dealing  with  company  wage  trends,  the 
cost  of  living  and  wage  rates,  the  prepara- 
tion of  occupational  codes,  special  labor 
turnover  problems,  and  the  conduct  of  an 
employee  census.  The  introduction  states 
the  general  problem  of  personnel  work  as 
follows:  "To  develop  an  effective  working 
force — to  afford  employees  good  conditions 
of  work  and  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment." Each  chapter  then  states  a  major 
sub-division  of  this  problem,  breaks  it  down 
to  specific  phases  and  proceeds  directly 
to  the  attack,  or  perhaps  one  should  say 
the    reconnaisance,    for    the    outstanding 


characteristic  of  the  book  is  its  careful  and 
persistent  marshalling  of  "the  action-de- 
termining information."  In  this  the  au- 
thors are  safeguarded  by  the  statement  that 
action  or  adaptation  to  specific  conditions 
needs  to  be  made  individually  by  each 
establishment.  Quite  properly  they  bring 
the  pertinent  factors  in  each  situation  into 
relief,  show  where  and  how  to  get  the  rele- 
vant information  and  trust  the  reader  to 
follow  the  route.  In  their  own  words, 
"the  greatest  value  of  this  work  may  be  its 
use  as  a  road  map  for  the  personnel  fra- 
ternity in  considering  the  route  to  a  specific 
destination,  such  as  evaluating  wage  rates 
in  order  to  provide  equitable  compensation 
for  each  occupation;  establishing  an  em- 
ployees' stock  purchase  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  thrift;  or  conducting  an 
employees'  census  to  permit  study  of  the 
age,  service  and  earnings  distribution  of 
employees."  It  is  indeed  a  "Diet  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Character"  of  per- 
sonnel work  on  a  sound  statistical  and 
scientific  basis. 

The  reviewer's  criticisms  are  few.  Per- 
sonnel problems  are  often  "personal"  prob- 
lems and  in  the  thoroughly  detached  and 
objective  treatment  of  this  book  one  misses 
a  certain  human  touch,  but  its  inclusion 
would  have  been  out  of  line  with  the  au- 
thors' purpose.  They  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  problems  requiring  the  collec- 
tion of  data  and  specific  methods  of  analysis. 
They  deal,  so  to  speak,  with  men  in  the 
mass,  and  while  their  procedures  are  most 
pertinent  to  large  manufacturing  establish- 
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ments  adaptation  of  them  to  others  is 
possible  and  if  made,  would  probably  result 
in  fewer  personnel  problems  of  the  "per- 
sonal" variety.  The  authors  admit  the 
diflSculty  of  treating  certain  problems, 
particularly  employee  training  and  working 
environment,  by  their  method,  and  super- 
vision might  also  be  included.  Under 
Remuneration  they  say,  "Two  weaknesses 
exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  every  rate- 
revision  system,  but  they  are  particularly 
noticeable  under  haphazard  methods.  (1) 
The  bashful,  retiring  employee  does  not 
always  receive  fair  consideration.  (2) 
The  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
supervisors  may  have  too  great  an  effect." 
Hence,  for  the  inexperienced  personnel 
worker  at  least,  the  "diet"  of  this  book 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  such  ma- 
terial as  found  in  Tead's,  "Human  Nature 
and  Management,"  Craig  and  Charters' 
"Personal  Leadership  in  Industry,"  Schell's 


"Technique  of  Executive  Control"  and  the 
like. 

In  contrast  to  the  excellent  discussion  of 
rating  plans  and  formulation  of  a  good  scale 
in  the  chapter  on  Employee  Progress,  the 
discussion  of  employment  tests,  evaluation 
of  application  blank  items,  interviewing, 
and  selection  techniques  in  the  chapter  on 
Employment  is  meagre  and  disappointing. 
Anderson's  work  at  R.  H.  Macy  and  Com- 
pany is  mentioned  only  under  the  topic  of 
mental  hugiene  in  the  chapter  on  Health, 
Safety,  and  Working  Conditions.  Its  sig- 
nificance in  the  selection  of  employees  is 
left  out. 

The  good  points  of  the  book,  however, 
far  outweigh  its  minor  shortcomings  and 
make  criticism  difficult.  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  most  personnel  men  will 
want  to  keep  the  volume  handy.  They  will 
look  to  its  index  for  help  on  specific  prob- 
lems, and  will  rarely  fail  to  find  this  help. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POLICIES  AND 

PROGRAMS 
New  York:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1931,  xii  +  114  pp.,  $2.00 
Reviewed  by  T.  R.  Johnson,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York 


This  study  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  presents  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  administering 
personnel  policies  and  programs.  A  com- 
parison of  the  methods  of  representative 
industrial  concerns  is  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine how  industrial  management  regards 
its  human  relations  problems  and  what 
procedures  it  has  found  most  effective  in 
dealing  with  them. 

The  development  of  industrial  relations 
is  treated  with  broad  insight  of  the  under- 
lying causes.  Modern  personnel  practice 
is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  many  forces,  an 
understanding  of  which  is  essential  to 
sympathetic  interpretation. 

Industrial  relations  programs  are  usually 
the  result  of  gradual  growth,  dependent  up- 
on many  agencies.  The  contribution  of  the 
various  agencies  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

Administration  of  the  program  is  inter- 
preted to  be  approaching  the  end  of  a  com- 
pleted cycle.     Originally  delegated  to  the 


line  organization,  this  function  was  gradu- 
ally assumed  by  the  personnel  specialist. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  restore  to  the  line  officials  actual 
administration  of  the  policies  directh' 
affecting  their  subordinates. 

The  importance  of  interpreting  effec- 
tively the  basic  principles  of  an  industrial 
relations  policy  to  employees  is  recognized. 
Probably  no  other  factor  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  the  creation  of  a  harmo- 
nious program.  The  discussion  points  out 
the  various  agencies  that  aid  in  establish- 
ing a  complete  understanding  of  the  policies. 

Management's  appraisal  of  the  value  of 
industrial  relations  activity  is  critically' 
studied.  An  analysis  of  why  certain  of 
them  have  been  added  and  why  others 
have  been  eliminated  is  exceedingly  help- 
ful. Results  are  measured  in  terms  of 
direct  economy. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  develop- 
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ment,  administration  and  interpretation  of 
personnel  programs  are  comprehensively 
treated  and  the  individual  activities  are 
measured  according  to  the  actual  experi- 


ence of  management.  The  study  has  much 
value  as  an  outline  of  methods  through 
which  the  personnel  program  is  adminis- 
tered. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  DRIVING 

By  Albert  P.  Weiss  and  Alvhh  R.  Lauer.     Columbus:  Ohio  State  University,  1930. 

165  pp.,  $1.50 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  E.  Brakeman,  Boston 


This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Experimental  Psychology  at 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  National 
Research  Council,  its  purpose  being  to 
secure  fundamental  information  on  "the 
psychological  aspects  of  automotive  driving 
which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  formulating  a  model 
set  of  statutes  for  licensing  automotive 
drivers"  with  special  emphasis  on  visual 
factors  involved.  For  this  work  $2000  for 
laboratory  equipment  and  $2000  for  di- 
rection was  apportioned,  a  very  meager 
amount  to  carry  out  a  program  of  such  mag- 
nitude. The  problems  were  parceled  out  to 
different  people,  members  of  the  University. 
This  method  has  unfortunately  resulted  in 
each  set  of  tests  being  given  by  different 
experimenters  to  different  groups  of  sub- 
jects varying  from  15  to  several  hundreds 
and  rated  by  different  criterions. 

The  apparatus  is  the  result  of  careful 
thought  and  receives  full  descriptions. 
The  authors  say,  ".  .  .even  though  the 
investigations  are  preliminary  and  results 
doubtful.  .  .  .  We  give  the  description 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  care  to 
duplicate  our  work." 

Their  accident  frequency  data  were 
worked  out  on  357  people,  the  number  of 
accidents  being  determined  on  the  word  of 
the  driver  himself.  Accident  statistics  are 
given  based  on  538  accidents.  Although 
Professors  Weiss  and  Lauer  may  feel  that 
these  groups  are  large  enough  for  their 
purpose,  they  are  rather  small.  At  least 
3000  people  should  be  used  for  such  a  distri- 
bution. Accident  figures  also  show  pecu- 
liarities of  hour,  season,  and  locality  so 
that  state  department  figures  on  very  large 
numbers  of  accidents  are  to  be  preferred. 


They  have  devised  a  rating  scale  for 
possible  use  by  state  departments.  This 
scale  originally  contained  seven  main  head- 
ings with  200  subheadings  but  was  abbre- 
viated to  one  with  but  60  subheadings. 
Although  such  standardization  of  road 
tests  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems, 
their  scale  presents  considerable  diflSculty 
to  the  administrator. 

The  psychological  and  statistical  part 
has  been  done  with  painstaking  care  in 
detail.  Any  full  description  is  impossible 
but  a  survey  of  their  conclusions  and  results 
will  suffice  to  show  the  type  of  work. 

One  of  their  major  conclusions  is  that 
low  accident  people  show  more  activity. 
Activity  tests  showing  differentiation  were 
rate  of  reading,  writing,  seat  movement  on 
dummy  control,  and  walking.  The  result 
of  the  estimation  of  speed  tests  is  that  "a 
series  of  50  trials  induces  fatigue  and  even 
sleep,  and  may  be  valuable  for  investigat- 
ing those  conditions  under  which  the  driver 
goes  to  sleep  at  the  wheel."  One  investi- 
gation was  made  on  head  movements  of 
the  subject,  considered  a  personality  fac- 
tor. They  found  some  indication  that  slow 
subjects  were  involved  in  more  accidents. 
"It  suggests  the  possibility  that  for  each 
individual  there  is  an  optimum  driving  rate; 
and  that  the  individual  who  drives  at  a 
fast  rate  may  spend  relatively  a  smaller 
part  of  his  time  in  congested  situations 
thereby  lessening  the  probability  of  acci- 
dent." 

They  regard  the  results  of  data  on  social 
characteristics  as  one  of  their  most  differ- 
entiating tests.  These  characteristics  are 
entered  on  a  table  of  20  items.  Thus  if  a 
man  has  a  telephone,  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  donated 
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five  dollars  to  the  Community  Chest,  and 
so  on,  he  is  rated  high  in  the  possession  of 
social  characteristics. 

Their  final  conclusion  is  that  they  "have 
been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
complexity  of  the  problem,  not  only  with 
respect  to  measurement  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  need  for  cooperation  of  private 
concerns    and    political    agencies."     This 


point  brings  out  strikingly  the  limitations 
of  research  of  such  a  nature.  Certainly  in 
this  field  there  is  great  need  of  careful  and 
thorough  scientific  work.  This  worn,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  practical  problems  and  difficulties 
not  only  in  devising  tests  and  rating  scales 
that  are  worth  while  but  in  defining  the 
problem  and  in  administration. 


MINNESOTA  MECHANICAL  ABILITY  TESTS 

By  D.  G.  Paterson,  R.  M.  Elliott,  L.  D.  Anderson,  H.  A.  Toops,  E.  Heidbreder. 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  xxii  +  586  pp.,  $5.00 

Reviewed  by  Rensis  Likert,  New  York  University 


Minnesota  Mechanical  Ability  Tests  is 
"the  report  of  a  research  investigation  sub- 
sidized by  the  Committee  on  Human  Migra- 
tions of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
conducted  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota."  Don- 
ald G.  Paterson  and  Richard  M.  Elliott  di- 
rected the  investigation,  L.  Dewey  Ander- 
son served  as  chief  investigator,  Herbert  A. 
Toops  was  the  statistical  consultant,  and 
Edna  Heidbreder  edited  the  report.  The 
research  project  was  undertaken  in  1923. 

The  investigation  comprised  a  prelimi- 
nary experiment  and  a  main  experiment. 
Defining  mechanical  ability  as  the  ability 
to  succeed  in  work  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
the  purpose  of  the  preliminary  experiment 
was  to  select  a  group  of  satisfactory  tests 
of  mechanical  ability.  Emphasis  was  espe- 
cially placed  upon  securing  tests  of  satis- 
factory reliability  and  validity.  A  mini- 
mum reliability  of  .90  was  tentatively  set  as 
the  standard.  Most  tests  had  to  be  length- 
ened to  reach  this  requirement.  The  sub- 
jects were  217  junior  high  school  boys, 
and  the  criterion  was  the  combined  rating 
of  shop  ability  by  the  teachers  of  vocational 
courses. 

Throughout  the  investigation,  the  theory 
of  unique  traits  was  accepted  as  the  prac- 
tical basis  of  work.  Consequently,  in 
developing  a  battery  of  tests  to  measure 
mechanical  ability,  uniqueness  with  respect 
to  intelligence  was  sought.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary experiment,  a  battery  of  tests  was 
formed  yielding  a  correlation  of  +.60  with 


the  criterion  and  a  correlation  of  only  -t-.07 
with  intelligence. 

In  the  main  experiment,  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  satisfactory  criteria.  This 
involved  careful  measurement  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  shop  work.  Special  apparatus 
and  elaborate  rating  scales  were  devised 
for  this  purpose.  Objective  information 
tests  were  also  used  in  some  of  the  shop 
courses.  The  reliability  of  the  criteria  was 
about  .80.  Three  criteria  were  established: 
quality,  information,  and  quantity-quality. 
The  correlations  between  the  tests  and  the 
latter  were  not  high  enough  to  be  accept- 
able so  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  infor- 
mation criterion  showed  too  high  a  re- 
lationship with  general  intelligence.  Con- 
sequently, the  quality  criterion  was  the 
one  used. 

The  main  experiment  used  150  junior 
high  school  boys  although  the  results  are 
reported  on  only  100  cases.  The  final  series 
of  tests  included  the  following:  Minnesota 
Assembly  Tests,  Minnesota  Spatial  Re- 
lations, Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board, 
Stenquist  Picture  Tests,  Card  Sorting, 
Steadiness,  and  Packing  Blocks.  The  last 
two  tests  proved  unsatisfactory  in  the  main 
experiment.  Information  was  also  secured 
on  the  boys'  mechanical  interests,  experi- 
ence with  mechanical  things,  motor  abil- 
ity, status  of  the  home,  etc. 

The  highest  validity  coefficient  obtained 
between  any  battery  of  tests  and  any  cri- 
terion— in  this  case  the  quality  and  infor- 
mation   criteria    combined — was     .81.     A 
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number  of  batteries  of  tests  suited  to  differ- 
ent purposes  were  constructed,  having 
validity  coefficients  from  .55  to  .73  with 
most  of  them  over  .60.  These  validity 
coefficients  compare  favorably  with  those 
used  to  predict  academic  success  from 
intelligence  test  scores.  The  reliability 
of  each  test  was  fairly  high,  varying  from 
.86  to  .94. 

An  examination  of  the  data  as  to  the 
nature  of  mechanical  ability  indicated  the 
absence  of  a  general  factor,  but  the  presence 
of  group  factors.  Seven  perfect  hierarchies 
of  four  tests  each  were  found  which  became 
increasingly  imperfect  as  other  tests  were 
added  to  them.  These  hierarchies  were 
found  to  hold  when  tested  by  the  method  of 
tetrad  differences. 

Relative  to  uniqueness,  four  measures 
were  found  that  could  be  regarded  as 
unique:  intelligence,  mechanical  ability, 
agility,  and  height.  As  regards  the  unique- 
ness of  mechanical  ability,  the  evidence  was 
consistently  positive. 

The  evidence  secured,  points  to  mechan- 
ical ability  as  mainly  innate.  No  signifi- 
cant relationships  were  discovered  between 
any  one  of  the  environmental  factors  meas- 
ured and  mechanical  ability.  The  only 
environmental  factor  that  gives  positive 
and  appreciable  correlations  with  mechan- 
ical ability  is  the  amount  of  mechanical 
work  which  the  boy  does. 

Mechanical  ability  seems  to  increase 
with  age.  Traditional  views  regarding  sex 
differences  are  seriously  challenged.    Girls 


excel  boys  in  some  of  the  tests  of  mechanical 
ability,  viz.  Minnesota  Spatial  Relations, 
Card  Sorting,  and  Packing  Blocks  tests. 
Engineering  students  were  found  not  to  be 
superior  to  liberal  arts  students,  and  voca- 
tional school  boys  and  industrial  workers 
were  found  not  to  be  superior  to  academic 
groups  in  mechanical  ability  as  measured  by 
these  tests.  This  suggests  that  vocational 
choices  have  been  made  on  some  other  basis 
than  mechanical  ability,  or,  perhaps,  that 
intelligence  differences  were  not  ade- 
quately taken  into  consideration,  especially 
in  the  latter  case. 

A  nimiber  of  problems  for  further  re- 
search are  suggested.  Long  appendices  are 
attached  which  (1)  give  directions  for  scor- 
ing and  administering  the  tests,  (2)  discuss 
the  statistical  methods  used  in  the  research 
and  suggest  many  useful  techniques,  (3) 
state  the  scoring  methods  employed  in 
evaluating  the  shop  projects,  (4)  present 
tables  of  original  data  not  included  in  the 
text.  An  extended  bibliography  is  also 
included. 

The  report  of  this  investigation  will  no 
doubt  be  widely  used  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  measurement  of  abilities  and  the  pre- 
diction of  behavior.  The  report  is  not 
limited  to  a  mere  report  of  this  study,  but 
treats  in  a  fundamental  way  with  some  of 
the  theoretical  problems  involved  in  behav- 
ioral measurement.  The  material  is  very 
well  organized  and  clearly  written  in  a  style 
that  the  layman  should  have  little  difficulty 
understanding. 


EFFECTIVE  STUDY  HABITS 
By  Charles  Bird.    New  York:  Century,  1931,  xv  +  237  pp.,  $1.50 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Columbia  University 


This  volume  is  based  on  experiences 
which  the  author  obtained  over  a  period  of 
years  in  teaching  college  courses  in  How  to 
Study. 

Dr.  Bird  believes  that  students  are  not 
likely  to  apply  general  rules  and  abstract 
principles,  preferring  rather  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  acquisition  of  specific  skills. 
Accordingly,  he  has  furnished  a  large  num- 
ber  of    concrete   examples    and   practical 


exercises  designed  to  facilitate  the  processes 
of  reading,  making  outlines,  taking  notes, 
studying  a  foreign  language,  writing  exami- 
nations, and  planning  the  day's  work. 

An  important  section  deals  with  the 
value  of  incentives.  The  student  is  given 
results  of  investigations  showing  in  quanti- 
tative terms  the  effects  of  rewards,  compe- 
tition, praise,  and  reproof,  and  is  advised 
regarding  the  application  of  such  incentives 
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in  his  own  case.  Copious  references  to 
original  data  are  cited  so  that  the  student 
who  wishes  to  follow  them  up  may  do  so. 

In  describing  eflfective  methods  of  pro- 
cedure the  author  does  not  stop  with  merely 
recommending  them;  he  cites  proof  of  their 
virtue,  proof  obtained  through  investiga- 
tions made  by  himself  and  others. 

Although  courses  in  How  to  Study  are 
usually  planned  for  students  who  are  having 
unusual  difficulty  with  their  subjects,  Dr. 
Bird  believes  that  they  are  of  greatest 
benefit  to  superior  students.  The  unfortu- 
nate ones  who  are  handicapped  by  a  combi- 
nation of  inferior  capacity   and  slipshod 


habits  of  study  can  not  improve  very  much. 
"It  would  seem,  unless  society  is  willing 
to  increase  greatly  its  support  of  collegiate 
education,  that  students  who  have  already 
proved  their  fitness  for  a  college  educa- 
tion are  the  ones  entitled  to  whatever 
training  in  study  habits  a  college  can  now 
provide." 

Although  in  make-up  and  intent,  the 
book  is  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  more 
able  and  enterprising  students,  it  is  read- 
able and  interesting  enough  to  warrant 
study  by  anyone  of  mature  years  who  de- 
sires to  acquire  the  most  effective  habits  of 
study. 


THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

By  Wilford  Harris  Crook.     Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1931, 

xvi  +  649  pp.,  $6.00 

Reviewed  hy  Charles  Morris  Mills,  Twentieth  Cerdury  Fund 


Almost  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
William  Benbow  published  his  famous 
pamphlet  entitled  "Grand  National  Holi- 
day and  Congress  of  the  Production  Clas- 
ses." His  philosophy  would  not  be  ill- 
fitting  in  the  present  day  protocols  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Little  did  he  realize  his 
influence  on  the  early  theory  and  practice 
of  the  general  strike  in  Great  Britain.  His 
phrases  became  the  lip  language  of  the 
Chartists  in  the  decade  1832-i2,  leading  up 
to  the  great  strike  of  1842  which  resulted  in 
a  failure  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  Nor  did  Great  Britain  turn  again 
to  the  expedient  of  a  general  strike  until 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  author  has  performed  a  useful  but 
somewhat  limited  service  in  his  meticulous 
analysis  of  the  uses  of  the  general  strike. 
Most  laymen  think  of  the  general  strike 
solely  as  a  weapon  used  by  labor  in  despera- 
tion to  gain  immediate  ends.  However, 
the  general  strike,  unlike  the  great  conflict 
in  England  in  1926,  may  be  resorted  to  for 
various  purposes.  There  is  the  political 
strike,  aiming  at  some  definite  concession 
from  the  existing  government,  such  as  the 
demand  for  universal  suffrage  in  the  Bel- 
gian general  strikes  in  1893,  1902,  and  1913; 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  existing 


government,  as  in  the  German  general 
strike  against  the  Kapp-Putsch  in  1920. 
The  economic  type,  the  most  common,  is 
exemplified  by  the  Swedish  strike  of  1909, 
the  Seattle  and  Winnipeg  strikes  in  1919, 
and  the  great  strike  in  England  in  1926. 
The  third  or  revolutionary  strike,  aiming  at 
the  definite  overthrow  of  an  existing  gov- 
ernment or  industrial  system,  may  be 
revolutionary  from  the  beginning,  or 
develop  this  tendency  later  on.  It  has 
occurred  most  frequently  in  countries  where 
the  labor  movement  is  comparatively  unor- 
ganized, or  where  anarchistic  or  syndicalis- 
tic leaders  are  in  power,  as  in  Russia  in 
1905,  in  Catalonia,  and  in  Italy. 

General  strikes  are  usually  protests,  and 
hence  are  not  carefully  planned.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  strike  is  not  usually  considered — 
the  longer  it  is  the  more  the  chances  of 
failure.  Even  the  general  strike  in  England 
was  not  well  organized,  and  divided  leader- 
ship and  wrangling  were  factors  in  its 
defeat. 

One  feature  of  the  book  will  appeal  to 
psychologists — the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  growth  of  citizens'  bodies  to  combat 
disturbances,  and  to  maintain  the  necessary 
services  of  public  utilities  and  the  move- 
ment of  foods.    The  author  has  carefully 
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portrayed  the  development  of  the  order  of 
Maintenance  of  Supplies  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Technical  Emergency  Corps  in  Ger- 
many, the  Committee  of  One  Thousand  in 
Winnipeg.  The  professional  and  middle 
classes  have  been  able  to  tide  over  the  hours 
of  gravest  civic  or  national  peril.  With 
the  development  of  motor  transportation, 
the  tying  up  of  railroads  in  the  movement 
of  passengers,  freight,  and  perishables 
becomes  increasingly  dij95cult.  Thus,  the 
chance  of  success  for  the  general  strike  is 
lessened  greatly. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  section  deals  with  the  period  from 
Chartism  to  the  World  War.  France  is 
shown  to  be  cradle  of  the  theory  of  the 
general  strike,  yet  has  never  experienced 
successful  action.  Belgium  won  universal 
suffrage  through  the  strike.  Experiences 
in  Sweden  and  Holland  are  classified  as 
failures.    The  picture  of  the  Russian  strikes 


of  1905  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Duma  is  most  interesting  and  illuminating. 

Part  II  deals  with  post-war  events,  with 
detailed  and  voluminous  accounts  of  the 
preparations,  negotiations,  and  aftermath 
of  the  British  General  Strike.  The  German 
Strike  which  saved  the  Republic  in  1920, 
the  Seattle  and  Winnipeg  strikes  of  1919, 
the  Chinese  Strike  in  1925,  and  the  Viennese 
uprising  in  1927  complete  the  story. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  most  care- 
fully prepared  and  studied.  There  are 
extensive  appendices  and  an  exhaustive 
bibliography.  For  the  student  of  the  labor 
movement,  for  industrial  psychologists,  for 
teachers  and  professors  of  industrial  prob- 
lems, the  volume  is  an  excellent  source 
record.  To  the  business  man  or  industrial- 
ist, it  is  entirely  too  detailed  and  extensive, 
too  interspersed  with  quotations,  and  ap- 
proached too  much  from  the  liberal,  if  not 
radical,  point  of  view. 


Briefer  Mention 


Industrial  Organization.         By  Harry 

Rubey.    Boston:  Ginn,    1931,    x   -|-   308 

pp.,  $2.80. 

Professor  Rubey's  book  is  intended  as  a 
text  for  engineering  students  and  the  au- 
thor's purpose  is  to  aid  in  overcoming  the 
admitted  handicaps  of  those  engineers 
whose  training  has  been  exclusively  tech- 
nical. "If  engineers  of  the  present  hope  to 
fill  the  important  positions  now  open  to 
them  in  industry,  commerce,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  and  even  politics,  they  must 
prepare  for  such  positions  by  learning  the 
theory  and  practice  of  large  and  complex 
organizations." 

In  carrying  out  his  purpose,  the  author 
covers  in  a  relatively  brief  book  a  wide 
range  of  management  subjects.  He  borrows 
liberally  from  other  writers,  a  single  quo- 
tation sometimes  covering  several  closely 
printed  pages.  The  book  is  provided 
with  adequate  biliographies.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  entitled  "Cases,  Problems,  and 
Projects"  gives  a  list  of  110  problems  for 
solution  by  students. 


Value  and  Income.  By  Arthur  Eli  Mon- 
roe. Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 
1931,  viii  + 286  pp.,  $3.50. 
As  the  title  of  this  work  implies,  the  au- 
thor is  interested  in  the  analysis  of  market 
price  and  the  earnings  of  the  productive 
factors.  He  follows  the  classical  analysis 
of  the  factors  of  production  into  land,  labor, 
capital,  and  management,  and  their  cor- 
responding incomes  of  rent,  wages,  interest, 
and  profits.  The  work  is  conspicuous  not 
so  much  for  the  novelty  of  its  general  treat- 
ment as  for  its  revision  of  some  of  the  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  in  the  theory  of 
value.  It  is  not  a  new  theory  that  is  pre- 
sented so  much  as  it  is  a  refinement  of  the 
old.  For  instance,  the  demand  schedule  is 
made  to  depend  upon  "cost  of  acquisition," 
although  the  monetary  cost  of  production 
is  denied  its  traditional  role.  Although 
there  will  be  many  who  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  accept  all  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions, the  book  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  economic  theory. 
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Outlines   of  Agricultural   Economics. 

By  Henry  C.  Taylor.    New  York:  Mac- 

millan,  revised  edition,  1931,  xii  +  614 

pp.,  $3.25. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Taylor's  earlier  work  published  in  1919. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  author's  work  in 
this  field,  this  text  needs  no  introduction. 
It  follows  the  former  edition  in  general 
plan  and  content.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  "farm  problem" 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 
Professor  Taylor  looks  on  this  not  as  a 
problem  in  technology  but  as  one  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  national  income 
among  different  classes  of  producers.  He 
discusses  at  length  recent  movements  call- 
ing upon  the  government  for  aid.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  suggests  the  following  as  the 
proper  course  for  the  government  to  follow: 

(1)  To  restore  competitive  prices  in  the 

so-called  competitive  industries. 

(2)  To    fix    reasonable    prices    in    fields 

w'here  monopolistic  control  is  in- 
evitable. 

(3)  To   reduce   to   its    "proper   sphere" 

special  privilege  legislation  such  as 
the  tariff. 

(4)  To  develop  on  a  world  basis  the  agen- 

cies for  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing information. 

(5)  To  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 

tion on  present  and  prospective 
opportunities  in  the  various  lines 
of  economic  activity. 

(6)  To   reduce    the    fluctuations   in    the 

purchasing  power  of  the  media  of 
exchange. 

Voice  and  Personality.     By  T.  H.  Pear. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,   1931,  viii 

+  247  pp.,  10s.  6  d. 

We  of  today  are  more  speech  conscious 
than  our  fathers.  Sound  film  and  radio 
have  reinstated  the  human  voice  in  its 
ancient  role  as  a  major  medium  of  ex- 
pression. In  an  entertaining  volume  of 
allusions,  observations  and  reports  of  ex- 
periments. Professor  Pear  tells  about  the 
characteristics  of  voices  and  what  they 
reveal  of  the   speaker's   background,  cul- 


tivation, age,  occupation,  disposition,  tem- 
per,— in  short,  his  personality. 

Human  Learning.  By  Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike.  New  York:  Century,  1931,  206 
pp.,  $2.25. 

A  series  of  lectures  presenting  essential 
facts  and  theories  based  upon  researches  of 
the  author  into  the  nature  and  evolution  of 
human  learning.  A  statement  of  Thorn- 
dike's  system  of  learning  is  given  in  his  own 
words: 

"The  situations  and  responses  of  a 
human  life  are  obviously  not  haphazard. 
If  a  certain  situation,  call  it  Si,  occurs  in  a 
certain  man's  life,  he  is  not  equally  likely 
to  make  any  one  of  the  million,  or  more, 
responses  which  a  man  can  make.  On  the 
contrary.  Si  usually  has  well-marked  tend- 
encies to  call  forth  some  one  particular 
response  or  some  one  of  certain  few  re- 
sponses. The  term  connections  is  used  to 
express  these  tendencies  for  a  given  situa- 
tion to  evoke  certain  responses  rather  than 
others.  For  Si  to  connect  with  R27  means 
that  Si  tends  to  evoke  or  be  followed  by  R27 
more  often  than  a  mere  haphazard  arrange- 
ment of  situations  and  responses  would 
allow." 

Learning  consists  of  changes  in  the 
strength  of  S-R  connection,  which  are 
measured  with  mathematical  precision  in 
the  various  researches  of  the  author. 

The  Measurment  of  Man.  By  J.  A.  Har- 
ris, C.  M.  Jackson,  D.  G.  Paterson,  and 
R.  E.  Scammon.  Minneapolis:  Univ. 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  vii  +  215  pp., 
$2.50. 

Four  public  lectures  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Xi  make  up  this  book.  The  first  on  "The 
Measurement  of  Man  in  the  Mass"  is  by 
J.  Arthur  Harris;  Clarence  M.  Jackson  gave 
the  second  on  "Normal  and  Abnormal 
Human  Types;"  "Personality  and  Phy- 
sique" by  Donald  G.  Paterson  is  the  third 
lecture;  and  the  fourth  on  "The  Measure- 
ment of  the  Body  in  Childhood"  is  by 
Richard  E.  Scammon.  The  entire  series 
has  as  its  common  purpose  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  application  of 
quantitative  methods  to  the  study  of  man. 
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These  lectures  are  very  readable  and  well 
illustrated. 

Physique  and  Intellect.  By  D.  G.  Pater- 
son.  New  York:  Century,  1930,  xxvii 
+  304  pp.,  $2.50. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  displayed  by 
students  and  others  in  the  material  covered 
in  the  lecture  "Personality  and  Physique," 
Dr.  Paterson  was  prompted  to  undertake 
this  much  more  extended  survey  and  critical 
synthesis  of  the  available  literature  in  this 
field.  The  results  of  studies  of  the  relation 
between  physical  traits,  such  as  height, 
weight,  and  cranial  measurements,  and 
mental  development  are  reviewed  and  cri- 
tically examined.  Likewise,  the  relation 
of  physique  to  temperament  and  personal- 
ity traits  is  similarly  treated.  On  the  basis 
of  this  survey  of  experimental  studies  many 
of  the  commonly  accepted  beliefs  concern- 
ing the  close  relation  between  mental  de- 
velopment and  the  structure  and  condition 
of  the  body  are  held  to  be  unfounded. 

The  Free-Association  Method  and  the 
Measurement  of  Adult  Intelligence. 
By  Herbert  S.  Conrad  and  Daniel  Har- 
ris. Berkeley:  Univ.  of  Calif ornia Press, 
1931,  45  pp.,  $.55. 

Continuing  the  search  for  an  intelligence 
test  more  acceptable  to  adults  than  the 
usual  type,  it  is  shown  that  a  special  form 
of  the  association  test  may  be  utilized  as  a 
reasonably  reliable  and  valid  measure. 
The  differentiation  of  degrees  of  intelligence 
is  based  on  types  of  associations  made,  word 
knowledge,  and  certain  speed  measures. 

PsTCHOPATHOLOGY  AND  POLITICS.     By  Har- 
old D.  Lasswell.    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1930,  ix  +  285  pp.,  $3.00. 
This  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  clearer  understanding  of  political  life 
by  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  life-histories 
of    specific    individuals.     The    method    of 
free  fantasy  and  the  prolonged  interview 
are  employed  to  bring  to  light  the  under- 
lying drives  of  different  political  types — 
the     political     agitators,     administrators, 
theorists,  etc. — and  to  discover  the  signi- 
ficance of  political  convictions.    The  im- 
plications of  intensive  personality  study 


for  the  theory  of  the  collective  political 
process  are  discussed. 

The  book  seems  one  more  indication  of 
the  political  scientists'  impatience  with  the 
meagre  findings  of  the  academic  psychol- 
ogists and  resorts  to  the  more  voluminous 
fancies  of  the  analysts  for  the  erection  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  political  theory. 
The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Lasswell's  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  wUl  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  reader's  reliance  upon  the  ax- 
ioms of  psychoanalysis. 

Elements  of  Human  Psychology.  By 
Howard  C.  Warren  and  Leonard  Carmi- 
chael.  Boston:  Houghton  MifHin,  1930, 
viii  -f  462  pp. 

A  revision  of  the  text  by  the  senior  au- 
thor, the  outstanding  clearness  of  defi- 
nition is  retained  in  this  book.  In  addition 
it  has  been  enriched  by  fuller  reference  to 
the  experimental  literature.  The  brief 
dictionary  of  psychological  terms  is  for- 
tunately retained. 

"Instinct"  and  "Intelligence"  as  sepa- 
rate chapter  headings  have  been  omitted, 
several  chapters  of  the  older  edition  have 
been  run  in  with  others,  and  new  chapters 
have  been  added  on  "Mental  Life,"  "Be- 
havior," "Individual  Differences  and  Ap- 
plied Psychology,"  and  "Social  Behavior." 

Order  of  Birth,  Parent-Age,  and  Intel- 
ligence.    By  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  Rich- 
ard   L.     Jenkins.    Chicago:  Univ.     of 
Chicago  Press,  1931,  xiii  +  135  pp.,  $3.00. 
Statistical    analysis   was   made   of   the 
many  case  history  records  accumulated  by 
the    Institute    for    Juvenile    Research    in 
Chicago.     Of  the  findings,  most  significant 
seems  to  be  that,  "There  appears  to  be  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  intelligence  quo- 
tient to  increase  progressively,  within  sib- 
ships,  from  the  first-born  to  the  later  birth 
numbers.    This  tendency  seems  to  extend 
past  the  seventh-born  child."     It  is  also 
cautiously   concluded  that   the   first-born 
are  more  frequently  problem  children,  and 
that  children  of  parents  widely  different 
in  age  tend  to  be  mentally  inferior  to  those 
of  parents  more  nearly  the  same  age. 

Part  II  constitutes  a  thorough  and  or- 
ganized review  of  the  literature. 
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Dreams    and   Personality:  A  Stody  of 

Our  Dual  Lives.     By  Frederick  Pierce. 

New    York:  Appleton,    1931,    336    pp., 

13.00. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  dream- 
ing self  is  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  personal- 
ity of  the  dreamer.  It  may  be  very  similar 
to  the  waking  self,  or  it  may  be  so  different 
as  to  seem  like  a  double  personality,  but  it 
has  a  coherence  and  unity  that  make  it  be- 
long to  the  one  individual  and  not  to  an- 
other. It  attempts  to  show  that  the  Freu- 
dian interpretation  of  dreams  on  a  sexual 
basis  is  in  many  cases  irrelevant  and  ine.x- 
act.  Eighteen  persons  are  studied  in  detail, 
in  their  daily  life,  personality  and  dream 
self,  with  many  dreams  given  in  detail  and 
analyzed  briefly. 

Personality,   The  Crux  of  Social  In- 
tercourse.   By  A.  A.  Roback.    Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art  Pub.,  1931,  144  pp. 
A  popular  essay  upon  the  qualitative 
study  of  personality  with  theoretical  im- 
plications and  practical  applications. 

Educational  Measurements  and  the 
Class-Room  Teacher.  By  A.  R.  Gilli- 
land,  R.  H.  Jordan,  and  F.  S.  Freeman. 
New  York:  Century,  1931,  xiv  +  400  pp., 
$2.25. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
their  book  of  six  years  ago.  Intended  as  a 
handbook  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in 
service  and  as  a  class-room  text  for  the  use 
of  prospective  teachers,  the  emphasis  is 
on  achievement  tests  and  their  value  to  the 
teacher.  It  aims  to  impart  essential  gen- 
eral principles  along  with  the  subject 
matter  in  a  simple  and  non-technical  man- 
ner. Most  of  the  chapters  have  been  en- 
larged, especially  those  dealing  with  the 
secondary  school  subjects  and  the  discus- 
sion of  statistics  and  the  graphic  method. 

Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Standard 

Tests.     By   S.   L.    Pressey   and   L.    C. 

Pressey.    Yonkers:  World    Book,    1931, 

vi -1-266  pp.,  $1.80. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  in 
1922  the  number  of  tests  has  grown  from  300 
to  about  1100  and  a  mass  of  material  has 
been  published  about  their  use.  The  re- 
vised edition  is  still  intended  as  an  intro- 


ductory handbook  offering  a  simple  and 
direct  treatment  in  non-technical  terms 
for  use  of  teachers  and  others  not  specially 
trained  in  the  use  of  tests.  The  first  sec- 
tion gives  a  clear  discussion  of  their  nature, 
the  problems  that  may  be  dealt  with  prof- 
itably by  means  of  tests,  simple  methods 
for  handling  of  results,  and  common  mis- 
takes to  be  avoided.  The  second  section 
briefly  presents  certain  of  the  best  and 
most  representative  tests  in  the  various 
school  subjects.  The  third  section  de- 
scribes tests  of  general  ability  with  emphasis 
on  practical  uses.  The  concluding  section 
deals  with  general  principles  of  test  use. 
The  revision  includes  an  almost  complete 
change  of  examples  and  recommendations 
regarding  particular  tests.  Appendix  on 
"new  type"  examinations. 

A  Textbook  of  Physiology.  By  William 
D.  Zoethout.  St.  Louis:  Mosby,  1931, 
724  pp.,  $4.75. 

A  fourth  revision  of  a  general  textbook  of 
Physiology  which  first  appeared  in  1916. 
Considerable  material  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  industry  is  included.  Temperature 
and  humidity  tend  to  upset  the  normal 
bodily  temperature.  It  is  said  that  the 
maintenance  of  these  two  factors  consti- 
tutes the  major  problem  of  ventilation. 

Social   Organization.    By   Frederick  A. 

Bushee.     New   York:  Holt,    1930,    xviii 

+  356  pp.,  $3.50. 

This  book,  intended  to  serve  as  a  text  for 
an  introductory  course  in  sociology,  seems 
to  fulfill  its  purpose  well.  It  is  not  too 
advanced  or  abstract. 

Beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
various  forms  of  association,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  more  detailed  analyses  of  perma- 
nent organizations.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment of  all  these  organizations  is  similar. 
In  every  case  three  questions  are  asked  and 
discussed:  first,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
organization;  second,  to  what  extent  does 
it  fulfill  its  purpose;  and  third,  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  it. 

Builders    of    Delusion.    By    Henshaw 
Ward.         Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Merrill, 
1931,  381  pp.,  $3.50. 
Henshaw  Ward  is   well    known   as   the 
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writer  who  has  persistently  held  that  we  all 
have  thoughts  about  opinions  that  were 
believed  before  reasoning  became  a  clearcut, 
explicit  function.  "Thobbery  is  the  con- 
fident reasoning  of  a  person  who  is  not 
curious  about  verifying  his  results."  And 
this  book  proceeds  in  an  amazing,  effective 
and  devastating  way  to  trace  in  the  utter- 
ance of  scores  of  modern  thinkers  the 
divorce  of  their  ideas  from  observable  veri- 
fication. The  chapter  on  "Psychology" 
will  be  found  especially  valuable  by  the 
readers  of  this  journal.  As  an  antidote  for 
all  armchair  philosophizing  that  is  not 
tested  and  verified,  this  book  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Reason  and  Nature:  An  Essay  on  the 
Meaning  of  Scientific  Method.  By 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace,  1931,  xxiv  -f  470  pp. 
Professor  Cohen,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
preeminent  American  philosophers,  has  at 
last  issued  a  substantial,  formal  volume. 
No  brief  mention  can  pretend  to  say  more 
than  that  it  is  important,  deserves  wide 
attention  and  represents  a  wealth  of  schol- 
arship which  is  little  short  of  staggering. 
Here  is  a  defense  and  an  explanation  of  the 
role  of  reason  in  life  which  is  like  the  fine 
edge  of  the  sharpest  razor.  Its  ultimate 
purport  may  fairly  be  called  critical  rather 
than  creative.  But  no  creative  philosophy 
can  be  built  that  does  not  clear  away  the 
underbrush  of  confusion  and  muddle  as 
completely  and  honestly  as  Professor 
Cohen  does.  Sheer  intellectual  integrity 
reaches  its  zenith  in  such  writing. 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Philosophy 

(1500-1900)  Compiled  by  Daniel  Sommer 

Robinson.    New    York:    Crowell,    1931, 

vi  4-  836  pp.,  $4.50. 

That  an  anthology  is  not  always  a  gay 

garland  of  poetic  pieces,  those  who  sample 

Professor  Robinson's  solid  source-book  of 

modern  philosophy  will  speedily  discover. 

Yet  even  modern  philosophers,  if  subjected 

to  careful  omission  and  selection,  can  be 

made  simple,  non-technical,  and  attractive 

to  diversely-oriented  readers.     In  general, 

variety  and  non-dialectical  material  have 

been  sought  where  possible,  with  the  result 


that  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
psychology,  scientific  method,  and  the 
theory  of  art,  morals,  and  religion  find  a 
place.  Selections  from  thirty-three  philos- 
ophers are  included,  as  against  twenty- 
four  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  well-known 
source-book  on  the  same  subject  edited  by 
Rand.  Kant  and  Hegel  receive  approxi- 
mately fifty  pages  each,  with  briefer  ex- 
tracts from  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Schleiermacher,  Herbart,  Von  Hartmann, 
Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  and  others.  Though 
hardly  more  than  intellectual  curiosities, 
the  selections  from  Bruno,  Campanella, 
and  Kierkegaard  are,  the  editor  tells  us, 
nowhere  else  available  in  English.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  volume  is  the  schematic 
clarity  achieved  by  the  careful  selection  of 
short  passages  which  in  most  cases  contrive 
to  give  the  main  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers considered.  The  accompanying  anal- 
yses, biographical  sketches,  diagrams,  and 
questions  admirably  fit  the  volume  for 
student  use. 

General    Logic.     By    Ralph    M.    Eaton. 

New  York:  Scribner,  1931,  xii  -t-  630  pp., 

$3.00. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete  and 
scholarly  textbook  of  logic  yet  published  in 
America.  The  most  valuable  part  is  the 
hundred  pages  dealing  with  mathematical 
logic,  making  available  to  the  general 
student  the  elements  of  the  Principia 
Mathematica  of  Whitehead  and  Russell,  and 
other  technical  developments  in  this  im- 
portant field.  A  curious  feature  of  the  part 
dealing  with  Aristotelian  logic  is  the  free 
translation  of  extended  sections  from  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  of  1662,  to  cover  the  ac- 
count of  the  syllogism.  The  book  combines 
a  history  of  logic  with  an  outline  of  the 
whole  subject.  Although  written  in  the 
best  Harvard  tradition,  it  makes  no  at- 
tempt at  popularization  or  to  attract  the 
interest  of  the  unreflective  student. 

Vertical  Cooperative  Advertising.    By 
Lawrence  C.   Lockley.  New   York: 

McGraw-Hill,  1931,  xiii  -1-  267  pp.,  $3.00. 
Vertical  cooperative  advertising  is  ad- 
vertising in  which  both  manufacturer  and 
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distributor,  wholesale  or  retail,  bear  part 
of  the  total  cost. 

Reporting  the  results  of  research,  the 
author  finds  that  this  type  of  advertising 
is  an  undesirable  method  of  sales  promotion 
for  convenience  goods  densely  distributed, 
but  may  be  socially  economical  when  used 
under  proper  restrictions,  in  the  marketing 
of  specialty  merchandise  through  restricted 
distribution. 

An  appendix  contains  samples  of  the 
questionnaires  used  and  a  selected  biblio- 
graphy. 

The  Century  of  the  Reaper.     By  Cyrus 

McCormick.  New   York:  Houghton 

Mifflin,  1931,  xiv  +  307  pp.,  $3.50. 

This   volume,   written  by  the  grandson 

of  the  inventor  of  the  reaper,  marks  the 

centenary  of  that  invention.     It  portrays 

the  struggles  which  McCormick  waged  to 


perfect  his  machine  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  events;  the  growth  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  through 
the  absorption  of  new  patents;  and  the 
exploitation  of  world-wide  markets.  It 
describes  legal  battles  famous  in  the  history 
of  farm  machinery,  and  paints  a  lively 
picture  of  the  methods  of  salesmanship 
employed  by  rival  manufacturers  in  the 
early  days. 

While  the  specialized  report  of  the 
development  of  Harvester  products  during 
their  first  hundred  years  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  business  executive,  the  more 
valuable  lessons  of  the  book  are  to  be  found 
in  the  manifestations  of  business  acumen 
on  the  part  of  the  inventor  and  his  son,  and 
in  the  picture  of  events  accessory  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
world. 
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Industrial  Relations:  Administration 
OF  Policies  AND  Programs.  New  York: 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
1931,  126  pp.,  $2.00. 

Labor  Agreements  in  Coal  Mines.  By 
Louis  Bloch.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1931,  513  pp.,  $2.00. 

Labor  Fact  Book.  By  the  Labor  Research 
Association.  New  York:  International 
Pub.,  1931,  222  pp.,  $2.00. 

industrial  education 

How  to  Spend  Your  Money.    By  Ernest 

McCullough.  New  York:  Cape  and 

Smith,  1931, 183  pp.,  $2.00. 
Public   Speaking    for   Executives.     By 

Charles     Willard     Mears.     New     York: 

Harper,  1931,  208  pp.,  $3.00. 
Radio's  Past  and  Future.    By  Robert  A. 

Millikan.     Chicago:  Univ.     of     Chicago 

Press,  1931,  15  pp.,  gratis. 

management  and  administration 

Cutting  Clerical  Costs.  By  Eugene  J. 
Benge.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 
327  pp.,  $3.50. 


Hotel  Management.  By  Lucius  M.  Boo- 
mer. New  York:  Harper,  1931,  (second 
edition)  521  pp.,  $6.00. 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment: Problems  and  Policies.  By 
Ralph  M.  Barnes.  New  York:  McGraw- 
HUl,  1931,  365  pp.,  $3.50. 

Production  Management.  By  William 
Norman  Mitchell.  Chicago:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1931,  433  pp.,  $4.00. 

advertising  and  publicity 

Radio  in  Advertising.  By  Orrin  Elmer 
Dunlap,  Jr.  New  York:  Harper,  1931, 
398  pp.,  $5.00. 

The  Psychology  of  Advertising.  Bj' 
Walter  Dill  Scott.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1931  (revised),  311  pp.,  $3.50. 

guidance 

Getting  a  Job  and  Getting  Ahead.  By 
Albert  Fancher.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1931,  175  pp.,  $2.00. 

vocational  information 

A  Short  History  of  Nursing:  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
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By  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  and  Isabel  Maitland 
Stewart.  New  York:  Putnam,  1931  (re- 
vised), 418  pp.,  $3.00. 

Applied  Architectural  Drawing.  By 
Towne  R.  Abercrombie.  Milwaukee: 
Bruce  Pub.,  1931,  164  pp.,  $1.92. 

Elementary  Platen  Presswork.  By 
Ralph  W.  Polk.  Peoria:  Manual  Arts 
Press,  1931,  160  pp.,  $1.50. 

Printing  and  the  Allied  Trades.  By 
Robert  Randolph  Karch.  New  York: 
Pitman,  1931,  238  pp.,  $1.50. 

What  is  Boys'  Work?  By  Walter  L. 
Stone.  New  York:  Association  Press, 
1931,  206  pp.,  $2.00. 

COLLEGE  PERSONNEL 

Student  Development:  How  to  Make 
the  Most  of  College  Life.  By  J.  E. 
Walters.  New  York:  Pitman,  1931,  204 
pp.,  $1.75. 

psychology 

An  Experimental  Manual  in  Psychol- 
ogy. By  John  Frederick  Dashiell.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  1931,  170  pp.,  $1.90. 

Child  Psychology.  By  John  Jacob 
Brooke  Morgan.  New  York:  Smith,  19- 
31,  483  pp.,  $3.50. 

Integrative  Psychology:  A  Study  of 
Unit  Response.  By  William  Moulton 
Marston,  and  others.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  1931,  574  pp.,  $7.00. 

Personality  and  Will.  By  Francis  Ave- 
ling.  New  York:  Appleton,  1931,  256 
pp.,  $2.00. 

Psychopathic  Personalities.  By  Eugen 
Kahn;  translated  by  H.  F.  Dunbar. 
New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1931, 
533  pp.,  $5.00. 


Psychopathology:  Its  Development  and 
Its  Place  in  Medicine.  By  Bernard 
Hart.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1931  (new 
edition),  178  pp.,  $2.75. 

Speech  Pathology:  A  Dynamic  Neuro- 
logical Treatment  of  Normal  Speech 
AND  Speech  Deviations.  By  Lee  Ed- 
ward Travis.  New  York:  Appleton,  1931, 
365  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  Craving  for  Superiority.  By  Ray- 
mond Dodge  and  Eugen  Kahn.  New 
Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1931,  76  pp., 
$1.50. 

The  Jungle  of  the  Mind.  By  Edgar 
James  Swift.  New  York:  Scribner,  1931, 
349  pp.,  $2.50. 

philosophy 

Philosophy  and  Civilization.  By  John 
Dewey.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch,  1931, 
341  pp.,  $5.00. 

sociology 

Essays  on  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences.  Washington:  Brookings  In- 
stitution, 1931,  194  pp.,  $2.00. 

economics 

Cause  and  Cures  of  Unemployment.  By 
William  Henry  Beveridge.  New  York: 
Longmans,  1931,  70  pp.,  $1.00. 

Textile  Unionism  and  the  South.  By 
George  Sinclair  Mitchell.  Chapel  Hill: 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1931,  101 
pp.,  $1.00. 

The  Economics  of  Unemployment.  By 
John  Atkinson  Hobson.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1931  (revised  edition),  152 
pp.,  $1.75. 
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Prepared  by  Linda  H,  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


ACCIDENTS 

Office  accidents.  Travelers  Standard,  Sep- 
tember, 1931,  vol.  19,  p.  190-200. 

Ways  in  which  accidents  causing  minor 
and  major  injuries  occur  in  offices,  in  the 
regular  routine  of  business.  Describes 
the  dangers  of  pushing  and  crowding  at 
elevator  entrances,  of  being  caught  in  re- 
volving doors,  of  collisions,  etc. 

Keeping  accident  records.  Industrial  Wel- 
fare and  Personnel  Management,  August, 
1931,  vol.  13,  p.  484-485. 

Making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  competi- 
tive spirit  of  the  workers  in  an  "inter- 
works"  competition,  based  on  the  fre- 
quency rate  of  accidents,  has  proved  a 
successful  method  of  gaining  interest  in 
safety  education  in  the  Associated  Port- 
land Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.  Both 
monthly  and  cumulative  stages  for  each 
works  is  tabulated  and  the  results  posted. 

APPRENTICES 

Falk,  Harold  S.  (Vice-President  and 
Works  Manager,  The  Falk  Corporation, 
Milwaukee).  How  many  apprentices 
should  you  train?  Factory  and  Industrial 
Management,  September,  1931,  vol.  82,  p. 
346-348. 

The  Falk  corporation  calculates  quotas 
of  apprentices  for  all  departments  accord- 
ing to  their  requirements,  and  trains  just 
enough  to  produce  every  year  the  number 
of  skilled  workmen  needed  in  the  plant. 
Gives  formulas  for  determining  the  num- 
bers. 


Berridge,  William  A.  (Ph.D.;  Economist, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company). 
Survey  needed  to  determine  present  com- 
position of  the  family  budget.  Annalist, 
July  17,  1931,  vol.  38,  p.  89,  92,  98. 


Believes  Federal  government  should 
repeat,  in  expanded  form,  the  field  survey 
made  in  1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (published  in  Bulletin  357,  on 
cost  of  living).  Thinks  that  the  infor- 
mation which  would  be  obtained  would 
give  to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to 
sociologists  and  economists  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  many  times  "out- 
weigh its  cost." 

CONFERENCE  METHODS 

Powell,  Leona  (Inquiry).  Research  group 
to  study  conference  and  committee 
methods.  ASA  Bulletin,  June,  1931,  no. 
62,  p.  19-20. 

Statement  of  the  project  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Inquiry,  which  is  to  study 
company  conferences,  conferences  in  trade 
and  professional  associations  and  em- 
ployee organization  conferences.  Broad 
aim  of  study  is  "the  discovery  or  reformu- 
lation of  principles  which  govern  confer- 
ence and  committee  action  .  .  .  with  main 
emphasis  placed  on  the  'inner  workings' 
of  the  conferences  and  committees." 

economics 

Warming,  Jens  (University  of  Copenhagen). 
Theory  of  prices  and  wages.  International 
Lahoxir  Review,  July,  1931,  vol.  24,  p.  24-54. 
Believes  that  the  world  needs  a  psycho- 
logical stimulus  resulting  from  some  kind 
of  positive  action  to  end  the  present  de- 
pression. Thinks  lowering  prices,  wages, 
interest  rates,  etc.,  would  more  likely  pro- 
long the  present  economic  instability 
than  relieve  the  situation. 

fatigue 

Hersey,  Rex  B.  (Assistant  Professor  of 
Industry,  and  Research  Associate,  Indus- 
trial  Research   Department,   University 
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of  Pennsylvania).  Subjective  side  of 
fatigue  in  industry.  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  June,  1931,  vol.  13,  p.  185- 
203. 

Study  of  employees  of  various  occupa- 
tions, ages,  personality  types  and  nation- 
alities, covering  a  whole  year,  showed  that 
employees  may  feel  tired  at  any  time,  but 
that  if  they  feel  tired  more  than  1/5  of 
working  time  it  is  suggestive  of  unwise  en- 
vironmental strain  or  of  organic  malfunc- 
tioning. "Modern  production  methods 
make  management  responsible  for  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  requirements  of 
the  job  to  the  capacity  of  the  worker." 

HOURS   OF  LABOR 

Brown,  Lewis  J.  (President,  Kellogg  Com- 
pany). How  Kellogg's  six-hour  day  has 
worked  after  six  months'  use.  Printers' 
Ink,  August  27, 1931,  vol.  156,  p.  33-34,  36. 
Believes  that  unless  something  unlooked- 
for  develops,  Kellogg's  will  continue  to 
operate  on  six-hour  day  permanently. 
It  is  profitable  to  both  workers  and  the 
business,  since  the  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction is  lowered  and  the  operating  ef- 
ficiency is  increased. 

INCENTIVES 

Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company's  new  in- 
centive plans.  Industrial  Relations,  July, 
1931,  vol.  2,  p.  228-229. 

Plan  embraces  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  and  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  sales  campaign.  It  distributes  a  per- 
centage of  all  revenue,  in  excess  of  a  set 
standard,  to  the  employees  of  each  oflBce, 
8  per  cent  of  the  excess  to  be  paid  as 
monthly  bonus  and  2  per  cent  reserved 
for  an  annual  bonus.  Slightly  different 
plan  has  been  worked  out  for  the  mana- 
gers and  branch  managers. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Industrial  review  of  the  year,  July,  1930,  to 
July,  1931.  Information  Service,  July  25, 
1931,  vol.  10,  p.  1-7. 

Survey  of  labor  cases  in  the  courts  and 
the  more  significant  labor  laws  passed 
by  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures. 
Fewer  strikes  and  lockouts  were  reported 
than  in  any  year  since  1916,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  1928.  Reviews  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  during  the  year,  as  well  as 
cost  of  living,  wages  paid  and  hours 
worked. 

JOB  ANALYSIS 

Newman,  Marie.  Measuring  the  work 
of  an  insurance  oflSce.  Quarterly  Bulletin 
National  Office  Management  Association^ 
April,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  15-18.  (Abstract  in 
Management  Review,  August,  1931,  vol. 
20,  p.  240-241.) 

Work  has  been  measured  in  order  to 
set  bonus  rates.  "Aetna's  method  of  ap- 
proach in  introducing  time  study  into  a 
new  division,  is  usually  the  studying  of  the 
simpler  clerical  jobs,  where  it  is  felt  efforts 
will  be  most  effective  and  where  the  divi- 
sion head  can  see  most  quickly  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  its  value." 

Drake,  Richard  E.  Measurement  of  of- 
fice work  in  a  financial  house.  Quarterly 
Bulletin  National  Office  Management  As- 
sociation, Apr.,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  20-26.  (Ab- 
stract in  Management  Review,  Aug.,  1931, 
vol.  20,  p.  241.) 

"The  Henry  L.  Doherty  Company,  in 
its  measurement  work  is  interested  in  how 
much  a  clerk  can  produce  under  highest 
pressure  for  a  short  period  of  time  rather 
than  how  many  bills  per  hour  a  typist  can 
prepare  maintaining  an  even  rate  of 
production  over  a  period  of  months." 

Slocum,  Herman  C.  (Chief  Clerk,  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago) .  ^Vho 
shall  get  the  job  ahead?  An  outline  of  job 
analysis  to  adjust  salaries  and  decide  pro- 
motions. Burroughs  Clearing  House,  Feb., 
1931,  vol.  15,  p.  20-22. 

Advocates  analyzing  both  the  daily  and 
irregular  duties  of  each  employee.  Chart 
shows  rating  and  positions  of  the  men 
employees  in  banking,  savings,  bond  and 
trust  divisions.  Job  analysis  form  sheet 
is  also  reproduced. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Applegren,  George.    American  Tel.  and 
Tel.  personnel  program.     Industrial  Re- 
lations, July,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  223-225. 
"As  it  is  manifested  in  the  employee 
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relations  of  the  Illinois  Bell  system  for  the 
first  time  described  in  full  detail." 

Odd  jobs  for  the  industrial  relations  director. 
Service  Letter  on  Industrial  Relations,  Au- 
gust 31,  1931,  New  Series,  no.  80,  p.  1-3. 
Gives  the  various  unusual  duties  that 
the  industrial  relations  director,  because 
of  his  personality  and  experience,  is 
called  upon  to  do.  In  some  plants  he 
must  serve  as  an  arbitrator;  in  one  plant 
he  "heads  up"  time  study  and  rate  setting; 
in  another  he  has  charge  of  fire-fighting 
equipment. 

PRODUCTION 

LiPMANN,  Otto  (Former  Scientific  Secre- 
tary of  the  Labour  Output  Committee). 
Relation  between  industrial  production 
and  the  worker's  disposition  to  perform- 
ance in  some  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry. International  Labour  Review, 
June,  1931,  vol.  23,  p.  835-852. 

Discusses  first  the  effect  of  hours  and 
wages  on  the  worker's  "disposition  to 
performance,"  which  is  the  resultant 
of  his  capacity  and  his  will  to  work. 
Gives  abridged  schedules  for  several 
industries — mining,  steel  works,  agricul- 
ture, etc. — which  show  on  the  basis  of 
results  obtained  how  the  disposition  to 
work  is  influenced  by  the  conditions  of 
performance  and  operation  which  greatly 
affect  industrial  production. 

Passano,  William  M.  (Treasurer,  The 
Waverly  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland). 
Is  profit  sharing  profitable  in  a  medium 
sized  company?  Executives  Service  Bulle- 
tin, July,  1931,  vol.  9,  p.  5-6. 

Plan  to  share  profits  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  the  past  8  years  in  the 
Waverly  Press,  a  printing  company  which 
employs  about  150  people.  All  workers 
on  standard  operations  receive  extra  com- 
pensation when  they  meet  the  standard 
time  by  80  per  cent  or  better;  while  the 
e.xecutives  receive  extra  compensation  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  de- 
partments. In  addition  everyone  re- 
ceives 2  weeks  vacation  with   pay. 


Murray,  C.  H.  (Director  of  Personnel,  Am- 
erican Rolling  Mill  Company).  How 
Armco  measures  the  worth  of  its  men. 
Iron  Age,  September  3,  1931,  vol.  128,  p. 
611-613,  630. 

Since  1920  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  has  made  an  annual  audit  of  its 
entire  organization.  The  method  used  is 
not  complicated.  The  personnel  men 
visit  each  department  and  check  with 
each  man's  immediate  superior,  his  qual- 
ities, good  and  bad.  The  questions  asked 
follow  a  standardized  form.  Information 
sheets  are  filed  in  each  department,  and 
these  give  at  a  glance  definite  and  valuable 
data  about  each  employee. 

suggestion  systems 

Wolff,  Ed.  How  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
suggestion  system  cuts  costs.  Printers' 
Ink,  August  6,  1931,  vol.  156,  p.  84,  87-88. 
Awards  to  employees  are  based  on  the 
yearly  savings  made  possible  by  their 
ideas.  The  workers  are  considered  in 
3  groups,  so  that  the  men  at  the  bench 
will  not  have  to  compete  with  the  fore- 
men, etc.  When  extra  stimulus  is  needed 
additional  awards  are  offered,  as  a  full 
pay  vacation,  ranging  from  two  days  to  a 
week. 

TRAINING 

Kruse,  William  F.  (Head  of  Educational 
Department,  Bell  and  Howell  Company, 
Chicago.)  Training  workers  to  become 
"accuracy  minded."  Iron  Age,  July  23, 
1931,  vol.  128,  p.  229-234. 

Entire  educational  program  of  Bell  and 
Howell  is  centered  on  the  essential  point  of 
accurate  mindedness,  since  extraordinary 
accuracy  is  essential  in  making  motion 
picture  equipment.  Four-year  course  is 
given  the  apprentices,  who  are  generally 
technical  high  school  graduates.  Com- 
plete records  are  kept  for  each  apprentice. 
He  is  rated  on  the  finished  product;  if  it 
does  not  conform  to  specifications,  he 
must  do  the  work  over  again. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Hansen,  Alvin  H.  Institutional  frictions 
and  technological  unemployment.    Quar- 
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terly  Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1931, 
vol.  45,  p.  684-697. 

Author  does  not  believe  that,  under 
modern  conditions,  in  which  trade  unions 
and  unemployment  insurance  make  wage 
reductions  difficult,  all  displaced  labor 
could  be  reabsorbed  into  industry.  The 
author  outlines  what  in  his  opinion  are 
the  effects  of  price  reduction,  of  restric- 
tion upon  credit  and  wage  rates,  of  price 
maintenance,  of  lower  interest  rates,  and 
universal  monopoly  upon  unemployment. 

Williams,  Whiting.  Labor  and  unem- 
ployment. Special  Ldbraries,  July-Au- 
gust, 1931,  vol.  22,  p.  209-217. 

In  his  mingling  with  the  workers,  em- 
ployed and  unemployed,  Mr.  Williams  has 
found  that  each  man  has  the  same  desire, 
to  have  or  keep  his  "daily  job."  Gives 
reasons  and  examples  to  show  how  the 
absence  of  the  saloon,  in  spite  of  the 
"speakeasy,"  has  resulted  in  helping  the 
wage  earner  weather  the  depression. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INStTRANCE 

Goodrich,  Carter  (University  of  Mich- 
igan). Analysis  of  American  plans  for 
state  unemployment  insurance.  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review,  September,  1931, 
vol.  21,  p.  399-415. 

Compares  the  economic  provisions  of 
the  model  bill  proposed  by  the  American 
Associatioii  for  Labor  Legislation;  the 
Wisconsin  measure  drafted  by  Professor 
J.  R.  Commons;  the  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
Ohio  Consumers'  League,  and  the  measure 
introduced  into  Michigan  legislature  by 
Representative  Darin. 

Myers,  Robert  J.  (University  of  Chicago). 
Seasonal  unemployment  insurance.  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review,  September,  1931, 
vol.  21,  p.  416-426. 

Paper  is  written  to  "urge  that  seasonal 
unemployment  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
insurance  and  should  not  be  covered  by 
benefits."     Believes  that  if  seasonal  un- 


employment is  included  in  insurance 
scheme  the  fund  would  be  kept  exhausted 
and  would  therefore  be  of  little  value 
during  an  "unpredictable"  unemployment 
period. 

YoDER,  Dale  (State  University  of  Iowa). 
Some  economic  implications  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  August,  1931,  vol.  45,  p.  622- 
639. 

Believes  that  the  only  type  of  insurance 
which  offers  a  possibility  of  bringing  about 
desired  results  is  that  which  involves 
direct  governmental  subsidies  to  workers. 
This  plan  follows  those  advocated  by  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Conference  for 
Progressive  Labor  Action.  Some  form  of 
discriminating  taxation  is  suggested  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  such  insurance. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Organization  and  scope  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  July,  1931,  vol.  33,  p.  1-19. 

History  of  the  movement  since  the 
"Smith-Hughes  Act"  of  1917,  describing 
the  organization  and  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
state  boards,  and  the  agricultural,  trade 
and  industrial,  and  home  economics  edu- 
cation activities  which  have  been  given 
Federal  aid.  Distinct  phase  of  the  indus- 
trial education  teacher-training  program 
is  the  training  of  foremen;  and  leaders  for 
foremen  conferences.  Statistics  give  com- 
parative cost  of  vocational  education. 

WAGES 

Organized  labor  and  the  family-allowance 
system  in  France.  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  August,  1931,  vol.  39,  p.  526-537. 
Describes  growth  of  family  allowance 
system  and  the  attitude  of  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  toward  it.  Be- 
lieves entire  question  will  be  affected  by 
social  insurance  law,  which  is  being  put 
into  operation. 
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Tenth  Annual  Conference 

Of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation 


THE  Personnel  Research  Federa- 
tion celebrated  its  tenth  birth- 
day with  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant  conference  of  its  career. 
Into  two  days,  November  12  and  13, 
were  crowded  nineteen  major  addresses 
as  well  as  equally  important  contribu- 
tions to  three  round  tables.  There 
was,  in  addition,  a  special  radio  pro- 
gram over  a  nation-wide  network.  The 
conference  was  held  at  the  new  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

"Planning  for  Occupational  Read- 
justment" was  the  general  theme  of 
the  conference.  Such  planning  was 
approached  from  the  points  of  view  of 
public  employment  exchanges,  voca- 
tional counseling,  education,  industry, 
economics,  and  industrial  psychology. 
The  popular  interest  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented was  testified  to  by  wide  news- 
paper publicity,  and  their  more  techni- 
cal value  by  a  record  attendance  at 
meetings.  While  this  number  of  the 
Persoxnel  Journal  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  papers,  accounts  of  the  round 
tables  will  be  contained  in  a  future 
issue. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was 
sounded  at  the  first  session,  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  Jess  T.  Hopkins  and 
W.  E.  Parker,  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Center  of  Rochester,  described 
New  York  State's  experiment  in  estab- 
lishing a  model  emplo3rment  exchange. 
Mr.  Hopkins  dealt  chiefly  with  the 


plan,  purpose,  and  history  of  this  for- 
ward-looking attempt  to  find  out  how 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  public 
employment  offices,  while  Mr.  Parker 
described  specific  techniques  with 
which  they  are  experimenting.  Don- 
ald G.  Paterson  next  reported  the 
significant  three-fold  program  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Employment 
Stabilization  Research  Institute,  in- 
volving an  attempt  to  develop  im- 
proved methods  in  public  employment 
offices,  an  industrial  survey,  and 
experiments  in  individual  diagnosis 
and  retraining.  His  paper  dealt  espec- 
ially with  the  third  of  these  divisions. 
Members  of  various  state  employment 
stabilization  commissions  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

There  were  two  simultaneous  pro- 
grams in  the  afternoon,  one  section 
continuing  the  Conference  on  Employ- 
ment Problems,  the  other  being  de- 
voted to  a  Conference  on  Counseling 
and  Training  Counselors.  The  former 
opened  with  an  address  by  John  H. 
Goss,  who  urged  the  need  of  more 
thought  and  of  broader  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  workers  and,  in  general, 
a  more  extended  application  of  sound 
business  principles  in  the  conduct  of 
their  personal  affairs.  The  group 
then  turned  to  round  table  discussion 
of  the  topic,  "Job  Specifications  as  a 
Means  of  Facilitating  Placement," 
organized  and  led  by  Chalice  Kelly. 
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Meanwhile,  five  papers  were  being 
presented  in  the  Conference  on  Coun- 
sehng  and  Training  Counselors.  Mary 
H.  S.  Hayes  described  the  methods  and 
results  of  an  apprentice  training  pro- 
gram for  vocational  guidance  and  per- 
sonnel counselors,  while  Owen  E. 
Pence  reported  a  demonstration  in 
which  college  counselors  were  trained 
by  the  conference  method.  Problems 
of  special  significance  to  adult  counsel- 
ing were  discussed  by  Morris  S.  Viteles. 
Harvey  N.  Davis  told  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  experiment  in 
vocational  guidance.  A  group  of  pre- 
paratory-school boys  spent  two  weeks 
at  camp  where  occupational  tryout, 
lectures,  psychological  tests,  and  inter- 
views were  combined  in  an  integrated 
program  to  help  them  plan  their 
careers.  How  a  thousand  handi- 
capped girls  have  been  prepared  for 
self-support  was  the  topic  of  Emily  T. 
Burr,  who,  wdth  the  aid  of  motion  pic- 
tures, reviewed  the  work  of  the  Voca- 
tional Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls. 

The  session  closed  just  as  a  loud 
speaker  brought  the  radio  program 
from  the  broadcasting  studio.  H.  N. 
Davis,  G.  W.  Hartmann,  and  D.  G. 
Paterson  presented  summaries  of  their 
conference  papers.  Additional  talks 
were  given  by  L.  J.  O'Rourke,  on  "The 
Federal  Council  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration;" AV.  M.  Persons,  on  "A  Way 
to  Make  Jobs:  Putting  your  Savings 
to  Work;"  P.  S.  Achilles,  on  "The 
Scientific  Approach  to  Work  Prob- 
lems;" and  W.  V.  Bingham,  on 
"Science  and  Work."  The  seven 
addresses  are  being  pubHshcd  in  the 
American  Federalionist. 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  con- 
cluded the  first  day  of  the  conference. 


Letters  and  telegrams  of  congratula- 
tion and  good  wishes  poured  in,  in- 
cluding one  from  President  Hoover, 
which  read : 

"My  congratulations  to  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation  on  the  occasion  of  its 
tenth  anniversary  celebration  and  on  the 
completion  of  a  decade  of  useful  work.  I 
wish  you  every  success  in  the  important 
program  which  you  have  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion and  hope  that  your  federation  may 
continue  to  make  valuable  contributions  in 
the  field  of  personnel  relations." 

Brilliant  addresses  were  made  bj^ 
David  Lawrence,  Editor  of  the  United 
States  Daily;  Henry  Suzzallo,  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  and 
James  C.  Lawrence,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

David  Lawrence,  whose  theme  was 
"The  Obligations  of  Government," 
discussed  unemploj-^ment  as  a  national 
problem,  solution  of  which  is  pri- 
marily industry's  job.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  industry  fails  to 
undertake  to  solve  this  problem,  gov- 
ernment will  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Suzzallo  asserted  that  the 
present  crisis  of  unemplo>Tnent  is  a 
challenge  to  the  public  school  system 
of  America.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  public  schools  to  adopt  industry's 
methods  of  distribution.  It  is  no 
longer  the  sole  duty  of  public  educa- 
tion to  provide  equal  opportunitj''  for 
all  individuals  to  prepare  themselves 
in  any  field  they  may  choose,  but  to 
direct  a  person's  talent  into  a  field 
where  it  will  do  society  the  most  good. 
We  should  be  thinking  of  equality  of 
suitable  opportunity  rather  than  of 
identity  of  opportunity. 

Using  as  his  topic,  "How  Minnesota 
Industries,  Communities,  and  Univer- 
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sity  are  Stabilizing  Employment," 
Dean  Lawrence,  in  a  fast-moving  and 
sparkling  address,  dealt  with  the 
statesmanship  more  than  with  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  Research  Institute, 
described  earlier  in  the  day  by  Dr. 
Paterson. 

Harold  F.  Clark  opened  the  second 
day  with  a  paper  on  "Correct  Occupa- 
tional Distribution,"  in  which  he  gave 
figures  on  average  earnings  of  a  num- 
ber of  occupations.  He  urged  ad- 
vance planning  to  insure  equal  income 
to  workers  of  equal  ability  in  different 
occupations,  to  be  brought  about  by 
regulating  the  size  of  occupational 
groups. 

How  New  York  City's  vocational 
schools  keep  in  touch  with,  and  adapt 
their  training  to,  changing  conditions 
and  methods  of  manufacture  was 
described  by  Franklin  J.  Keller,  Direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  City  Vocational 
Survey  Commission.^  He  presented  a 
challenging  list  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

A  study  of  workers'  attitudes  made 
in  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
during  a  period  of  part-time  employ- 
ment was  described  by  Arthur  W. 
Kornhauser.  The  investigation,  made 
by  a  combination  of  questionnaire  and 
interview  methods,  gave  a  picture  of 
the  major  influences  affecting  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  a  group  of 
female  factory  workers.  Character  of 
supervision  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most   important   factors   determining 

1  Dr.  Keller's  address  is  included  in  an 
article,  Recent  Trends  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  published  in 
the  January,  1932,  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Review. 


general  attitudes  of  satisfaction  with 
the  company.  Discontent,  the  result 
of  poor  supervision,  spread  to  other 
unrelated  matters.  The  research 
showed  further  that  the  dissatisfied 
employee  cannot  be  explained  away  as 
a  neurotic,  a  natural  trouble  maker. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
the  meeting  split  into  two  round  tables: 
the  first  was  "Measurement  of  Atti- 
tudes and  Personality,"  discussion 
being  led  by  Paul  S.  Achilles;  and  the 
other,  "What  is  New  in  Employment 
Tests"  led  by  Milhcent  Pond.  The 
first  began  with  discussion  of  Dr. 
Komhauser's  paper,  continuing  with  a 
description  by  Robert  G.  Bernreuter  of 
his  new  personality  inventory.  In  the 
second,  contributions  were  made  by 
Miilicent  Pond,  A.  H.  Dyon,  Wilhel- 
mina  Bennett,  Richard  Uhrbrock, 
Donald  G.  Paterson,  and  others. 
Both  round  tables  will  be  reported  in 
a  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal. 

Four  addresses  at  the  Friday  after- 
noon session  brought  the  conference  to 
an  impressive  close.  George  W.  Hart- 
mann,  recently  returned  from  a  year  in 
Europe,  appraised  the  present  status  of 
industrial  psychology  in  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Rex  B.  Hersey  told  of  an  intimate 
and  extended  study  of  the  emotional 
life  of  railway  shop  workers,  and 
showed  the  relation  between  positive 
and  negative  emotions  and  produc- 
tivity on  the  job. 

How  extensively  American  business 
is  actually  making  use  of  job  analysis, 
employee  representation,  stock  owner- 
ship, and  other  personnel  practices  and 
techniques  was  described  by  Stanley 
B.  Mathewson  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
survey.     His  paper  was  printed  in  the 
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December  1931  number  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Journal. 

The  closing  address,  by  J.W.Dietz, 
dealt  with  a  controlled  experiment  con- 
ducted at  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany's Kearny  plant  in  which  physi- 
cally handicapped  applicants  were 
employed  and  where  their  handi- 
caps were  not  a  liability.  Each  was 
matched  with  a  comparable  but  physi- 
cally perfect  worker.  Results  showed 
that  the  handicapped  group  was  at 
least  as  efficient  as  the  control  group. 
So  this  enlightened  policy  of  a  great 
industry,  in  assuming  its  share  of  the 
burden  of  carrying  handicapped  mem- 
bers of  its  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  employing  a  cross-section  of 
the  community,  seems  to  be  justified 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 

On  the  whole,  the  conference  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  while  the  basic 
responsibility  of  a  democracy  is  to  give 
equal  opportunity  to  all  men,  it  should 
first  enable  all  men  equally  to  know 
what  opportunities  there  are,  and  how 
such  opportunities  are  related  to  their 


abiUties.  Unless  this  is  done,  countless 
workers  will  be  attempting  to  live  on 
levels  of  occupation  to  which  they  are 
not  suited.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
today  belong  in  this  group.  Through 
no  fault  of  theirs ,  they  meet  with  dis- 
appointment after  disappointment, 
leading  to  failure,  discouragement  and 
loss  of  morale.  And  we  observe  once 
more  the  anomaly  that  too  much 
opportunity, — too  much  uninformed 
freedom  of  choice, — can  bring  misery 
in  the  end. 

Hope  lies  in  scientific  studies  of  indi- 
viduals,— of  their  intelligence,  apti- 
tudes, interests  and  other  aspects  of 
personality, — as  well  as  studies  of 
occupations,  such  as  those  reported  at 
this  conference.  The  aim  of  them  all 
is  better  adjustment  of  worker  and 
job,  not  primarily  in  order  to  obtain 
better  work  from  him,  but  to  make 
him  a  more  contented,  because  more 
suitably  placed  human  being,  in  a 
civilization  which  is  baffling  and  be- 
wildering even  to  those  best  equipped 
to  deal  with  it. 


The  Public  Employment  Center  of 
Rochester:  Its  Plan  and  Purpose 

By  Jess  T.  Hopkins,  Manager,  Public  Employment  Center  of  Rochester 


IT  IS  indeed  fitting  that  the  Person- 
nel Research  Federation,  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  human  rela- 
tions, should  allot  valuable  time  on 
its  program  for  the  presentation  of 
plans  for  concentrating  new  thinking 
upon  an  old  problem.  This  bewilder- 
ing unemployment  crisis  has  served 
to  focus  widespread  attention  upon 
existing  emplojonent  machinery  in 
general  and  upon  public  employment 
offices  in  particular.  The  legislatures 
of  three  states,  generous  and  farsighted 
directors  of  well-known  foundations 
and  local  representative  leaders  have 
pooled  their  material  resources  in 
practical  studies  of  the  public  employ- 
ment office  situation.  They  have 
decreed  that  methods  must  be  devised 
and  facilities  provided  which  will 
bring  the  laborer  and  his  market  to- 
gether with  a  minimum  of  lost  time, 
dissipated  energy,  financial  outlay 
and  human  misery;  that  industry  and 
commerce  shall  secure  for  its  legitimate 
purposes  qualified  workers  for  the  job 
to  be  done.  The  Personnel  Research 
Federation  is  a  forward  looking  body 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  members  who  compose  it  should 
be  interested  in  this  challenging  task. 
The  interest  and  constructive  thinking 
of  this  group  in  relation  to  our  problem 
is  as  comforting  as  it  is  welcome. 


The  popular  conception  of  pubhc 
employment  offices  in  the  past  has  not 
been  flattering  to  the  service.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  have  been  equally 
unpopular  with  workers  and  employ- 
ers. The  term  "employment  office"  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us 
with  domestics  and  the  great  hordes  of 
migrant  laborers  who  follow  the  har- 
vest or  construction  projects.  Some- 
how or  other  the  skilled  worker,  the 
clerk,  the  engineer,  the  professional 
and  the  executive  have  not  made  much 
use  of  public  employment  offices; 
neither  has  the  employer  when  in  need 
of  such  workers.  Casual  jobs  and 
occupations  in  which  there  is  a  high 
turnover,  rather  than  permanent  posi- 
tions, have  been  the  mainstay  of  such 
offices  in  the  past.  Perhaps  up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  no  need  of  en- 
larging the  scope  of  our  public  em- 
ployment service;  but  certainly  there 
exists  such  need  today  when  every 
sampling  of  the  unemployed  shows 
that  few  classes  of  workers,  if  any, 
have  been  untouched  by  the  present 
crisis. 

Criticism  of  the  past  is  of  value  only 
when  it  is  analytical  in  nature  and  the 
results  of  such  analysis  used  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  the  way  to  better 
methods  and  pohcies.  There  are 
many  in  the  ranks  of  public  employ- 
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ment  personnel  who  have  devoted 
long  years  to  the  service  and  who  have 
been  poorly  compensated  during  all 
this  time.  They  have  labored  with 
high  ideals  but  have  been  forced  to 
use  inadequate  tools  because  of  kick  of 
funds.  The  service  as  a  whole  has 
been  chronically  understaffed  and 
housed  in  depressing  quarters — both  of 
which  factors  contribute  to  a  lowering 
of  morale.  (I  know  of  one  office  in  a 
great  state  of  our  union  where  the 
unskilled  were  obliged  to  enter  by 
way  of  an  alley  fire-escape.)  Not 
only  the  keeping  of  records  but  the 
quality  of  the  entire  service  suffers 
under  such  conditions.  However,  no 
brief  is  held  for  the  staff  member  of 
this  service  who  is  motivated  neither 
by  high  ideals  nor  purpose  of  any  kind 
but  who  is  lulled  into  passivity  by  a 
place  on  the  state  payroll  which  gives 
him  a  reasonable  security  of  liveli- 
hood. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  phases 
of  all  has  been  the  utter  lack  of  a  plan 
of  integration  with  the  community. 
Too  many  public  employment  offices 
have  been  operated  as  isolated  units  in 
so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned. 
In  attempting  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality  they  have  lost  touch  with 
vital  things  and  suffered  in  proportion 
to  their  isolation.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  a  successful  public  employment 
service  is  acquaintance  and  identifica- 
tion with  the  community. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the 
community  has  seldom  failed  to  think 
of  the  public  employment  office  when 
unemployment  has  reached  emergency 
proportions.  Employers,  welfare  or- 
ganizations, churches  and  the  rank 
and  file  citizen  do  not  hesitate  to  refer. 


not  only  the  unemployable  and  the 
handicapped,  to  the  public  employ- 
ment office  and  expect  that  jobs  will 
be  found  for  them.  But  the  employer 
wants  for  his  vacancy  the  best  quali- 
fied man  to  be  found.  Even  though 
he  is  charitably  inclined,  the  need  of 
the  applicant,  the  size  of  his  family,  the 
number  of  months  he  has  been  out  of 
work,  are  poor  selling  arguments  to 
place  before  him.  He  will  get  his  qual- 
ified worker  elsewhere  and  probably 
not  turn  to  the  public  employment 
office  except  when  he  wants  unskilled 
labor. 

In  these  days  of  "made  work"  pro- 
grams, definitely  set  up  to  give  work  to 
the  needy,  there  are  those  who  think  the 
execution  of  such  programs  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  public  employment 
office.  But,  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  work- 
ers is  so  different,  that  the  normal 
routines  and  methods  would  need  to 
be  completely  submerged  or  even 
abandoned.  Therefore,  separate  ma- 
chinery, separate  premises  and  per- 
sonnel would  seem  to  be  clearly  indi- 
cated if  the  public  employment  office 
is  to  fulfill  its  primary  function  as  an 
efficient  placement  service  for  select- 
ing qualified  men  and  women  for  the 
jobs  best  suited  to  them. 

The  relief  idea  associated  with  the 
public  employment  office  in  the  past 
has  militated  against  its  success. 
Even  the  worker  registering  for  the 
first  time  denotes  by  his  attitude  that 
he  feels  as  if  he  were  asking  for  charity, 
A  friend  of  mine  tells  of  a  man  who 
accosted  him  on  the  street  for  money, 
saying  he  could  find  no  work,  and  when 
asked  if  he  really  wanted  work  re- 
plied, "Why  I  have  even  sunk  so  low 
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as  to  apply  at  the  public  employment 
office!" 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  conten- 
tion that  a  central  employment  service 
should  represent  the  combined  efforts 
of  government,  organized  industry, 
organized  labor,  and  social  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  has  been 
conceded  by  students  of  the  subject 
for  many  years.  The  employment 
office  is  a  task  sufficient  to  challenge 
the  talents  of  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
our  social  and  economic  life.  There  is 
need  for  the  contribution  of  the 
scientist,  the  educationist,  the  statisti- 
cian and  the  economist.  In  fact,  it 
might  well  be  the  meeting  ground — 
the  melting  pot,  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
all  these  groups. 

I  imagine  that  it  was  some  such 
thoughts  as  these  that  impelled  the 
Industrial  Commissioner  of  New  York 
— Miss  Frances  Perkins — to  secure 
legislative  sanction  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  for  the  appointment  of  what 
is  known  as  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Employment  Problems;  for  these 
advisers  are  just  such  people  as  are 
found  in  the  groups  mentioned  above. 
Presiding  over  the  State  Advisory 
Council  is  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Young — 
Executive  Secretary  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations Counselors,  Inc. — an  authority 
of  international  reputation  on  prob- 
lems of  this  kind. 

Closely  following  their  appointment, 
the  State  Advisory  Council  engaged 
Miss  Mary  La  Dame  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  existing  State  Employment 
Service.  This  study  disclosed  many 
features  upon  which  immediate  im- 
provement could  be  made.  However, 
other  recommendations  required  more 
time  for  development.     One  of  these 


was  the  creation  of  an  experimental 
employment  office  in  a  typical  city  in 
New  York  State.  A  sub-committee — 
called  the  Committee  on  Demonstra- 
tions— was  appointed  to  establish  and 
conduct  such  an  office.  The  leader- 
ship of  this  committee  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bryce  M.  Stewart — 
one  who  had  had  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  organizing  and  administering 
the  very  excellent  Canadian  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Two  immediate  problems  confronted 
Dr.  Stewart's  committee.  First,  the 
securing  of  funds  from  private  sources, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  State  budget 
for  such  a  purpose.  Second,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  to  conduct  the 
experiment.  For  the  former,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  to  accept  funds  from 
private  sources  for  this  purpose.  The 
committee  successfully  approached  sev- 
eral foundations  and  the  major  part  of 
the  project  was  underwritten  for  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  following 
criteria  were  drawn  up  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  city : 

1.  Urban  population  of  over  100,000 

with  varied  social  groups. 

2.  Agricultural  environs. 

3.  Diversity  of  industries  and  occu- 

pations. 

4.  Multiplicity  of  employment  cen- 

ters scattered  over  the  area. 

5.  Flow  of  labor  into  and  through 

the  area. 

6.  Contribution  of  fixed  expenses  by 

local  authorities. 

7.  College  or  university  within  the 

area. 

8.  Organization  of  social  agencies  of 

the  area  through  a  council  or 
some  corresponding  body. 
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9.  Progressive  school  system  of  area. 

10.  Assurance  of  intelligent  co-opera- 

tion and  enthusiasm  for  the  proj- 
ect on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

11.  Existence  of  a  number  of  private 

employment  agencies. 

These  specifications  spelled  "Ro- 
chester" and  so  Mr.  Young  and  Dr. 
Stewart  laid  the  plan  before  a  group  of 
community  leaders  in  that  city.  It 
was  accepted  and  a  group  of  business 
men  pledged  10  per  cent  of  the  budget, 
while  the  State  agreed  to  continue 
in  its  budget  the  amount  spent  annu- 
ally for  the  Rochester  unit  of  the  State 
Employment  Service,  the  State's 
money  to  be  spent  as  in  the  past  for 
rent  of  its  leased  quarters,  the  salaries 
of  Civil  Service  personnel  and  certain 
operating  expenses — all  told,  represent- 
ing approximately  one-third  of  the 
entire  budget.  The  State  office  and 
personnel  were  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  experiment. 

Three  interesting  facts  developed, 
which  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council's  choice  of 
Rochester : 

1.  It  was  learned  that  about  the 

same  time  Miss  Perkins  ap- 
pointed the  Council,  a  group  of 
Rochester  industries  had  made 
an  employment  survey  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
central  employment  service  was 
highly  desii'able  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  and  efficiency 
— as  much  for  the  workers  of 
the  community  as  for  business. 

2.  The  well-known  Civic  Committee 

on  Unemployment  had  set 
down  as  one  of  its  cardinal 
principles  the  need  of  estab- 


lishing a  central  employment 
service. 
3.  Early  this  year,  fourteen  Roches- 
ter industries  (now  nineteen) 
subscribed   to   an   Unemploy- 
ment    Insurance     Plan     and 
stated  as  a  condition  that  the 
applicant    for    benefits    under 
their  plan  must  be  registered 
at    the    Public    Employment 
Center. 
To  further  identify  the  project  with 
the  community,  two  local  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  State  Advisory 
Council : 

1.  The      Sponsoring       Committee, 

made  up  much  after  the  same 
pattern  as  the  Council  itself — 
leaders  in  business,  organized 
labor  and  social  institutions. 
The  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  James  E.  Glea- 
son,  of  the  Gleason  Works. 

2.  The   Technical   Advisory   Com- 

mittee— to  function  as  its  name 
suggests — as  advisers  to  the 
management  on  technical  mat- 
ters of  employment.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond W.  Waldron,  Employ- 
ment Manager  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  is  chairman.  This 
group  has  been  made  up  from 
employment  managers  of  in- 
dustry and  organized  labor,  as 
well  as  from  leaders  in  various 
social  institutions.  Not  only 
do  they  meet  with  the  manager 
and  directors  of  divisions  fre- 
quently, but  they  serve  on 
various  sub-committees  deal- 
ing with  special  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  Center. 
Anyone  experienced  in  the  public 
employment  field  can  appreciate  the 
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inestimable  value  of  guidance  and 
counsel  from  such  committees  as  have 
been  described.  Furthermore,  as  a 
first  step  in  the  plan  of  integration  with 
the  community,  committee  relation- 
ships of  this  nature  seem  to  be  a  prac- 
tical expedient. 

Although  the  broad  general  purpose 
of  the  Public  Employment  Center  of 
Rochester  has  been  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  it  is  in  order  to 
state  the  purpose  here  in  a  little  more 
detail.     It  is  threefold : 

1.  To  assist  the  employers  of  the 

area  to  secure  suitable  work- 
ers and  the  workers  to  secure 
suitable  employment. 

2.  To  assist  in  bringing  about  and 

maintaining  a  balance  between 
the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  labor  in  the  area.  This  en- 
tails provision  for  the  collection 
and  interpretation  of  data  on 
trends  of  emplo5nnent  in  the 
area  according  to  industry  and 
occupation,  and  making  it 
available  to  employers,  schools 
and  the  community  at  large. 

3.  To  determine  for  a  comparable 

area  the  most  practicable  scope 
of  a  (local)  pubUc  employment 
office  and  the  most  effective 
way  of  operating  it. 
It  is  in  the  third  and  last  objective 
that  the  element  of  experimentation 
comes  to  the  foreground.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  successful  achievement  of 
the  first  two  objectives  depends  in  no 
small   degree    upon    the    evolving   of 
practicable  methods  in  all  of  the  com- 
plex factors  which  make  up  the  policies 
and  methods  of  a  public  employment 
service.     Just  a  few  of  these  will  be 
mentioned  here;  others  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paper. 


1.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
settled  is  the  listing  and  grouping  of 
occupations  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  given 
division  and  the  number  of  such  divi- 
sions, together  with  staff  necessary  to 
serve  adequately  the  demands  of  the 
area. 

(a)  Shall  separate  staff  and  premises 
be    provided    for    men    and 
women  or  can  the  sex  factor 
be    disregarded    today    and 
segregation  set  up  along  occu- 
pational hues? 
The  degree  of  breakdown  and  speciah- 
zation  which  is  consistent  with  econ- 
omy of  operation  as  well  as  efficiency 
is  not  easy  to  determine. 

2.  Many  questions  are  involved  in 
the  matter  of  premises  and  space. 

(a)  Shall  all  divisions  be  under  the 

same  roof? 

(b)  Shall  sufficient   space   be   pro- 

vided to  permit  applicants  to 
"just  wait  around"  in  the 
hopes  of  being  given  a  job? 

(c)  From  the  standpoint  of  cost, 

how  fine  a  building  is 
justifiable? 

(d)  What  is  the  ideal  interior  ar- 

rangement, equipment  and 
layout  of  a  public  employ- 
ment office? 

3.  Although  the  phj^sical  surround- 
ings of  an  institution  are  important, 
the  service  which  it  offers  to  the  com- 
munity is  tempered  by  the  staff  who 
give  it  life  and  personality. 

(a)  What  type  of  man  or  woman  is 

needed  to  give  the  quahty  of 
service  and  personality  de- 
manded by  the  community  if 
it  is  to  make  the  employment 
office  an  integral  part  of  its 
social-economic  fabric? 

(b)  What    education,    professional 
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training  and  work-experience 
are  necessary? 
(c)  Perhaps  the  man  with  the  ideal 
background  cannot  be  found; 
then  he  must  be  trained  on 
the  job — and,  if  so,  of  what 
shall  that  training  consist? 

4.  Upon  office  routines,  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation  is  necessary  in 
devising  forms  for  record  keeping, 
methods  of  reporting  and,  in  short,  a 
new  system  of  employment  account- 
ing. Such  a  system  must  be  geared  to 
handle  our  peak  loads  without  any 
sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  service. 
The  best  of  office  methods,  as  found  in 
industry,  are  not  out  of  place  in  a 
pubUc  employment  office. 

5.  The  interview  will  be  discussed 
as  to  method  in  another  paper  but  the 
matter  of  policy  is  an  important  one 
because  of  the  many  implications. 
Hundreds  can  be  registered  in  a  day  if 
the  stand-up  window  interview  is  the 
method  used — the  other  extreme  is  the 
completely  private  interview. 

(a)  Should  the  same  policy  apply  to 

all  classes  of  workers  and,  if 
not,  where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn? 

(b)  Should  expediency  dictate  the 

method  or  shall  staff  and 
space  be  provided  to  give 
every  seeker  after  a  job  a 
satisfactory  interview? 

(c)  Is  such  an  interview  necessary 

to  do  effective  placement 
work  for  all  occupations? 

6.  All  of  those  activities  which  have 
to  do  with  the  "business  getting"  side 
of  employment  offer  an  almost  un- 
touched field  for  experimentation. 

(a)  How  shall  the  employment  office 
personnel  become  acquainted 


with  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  the  area? 

(b)  How  can  the  employer  be  made 

aware  of  the  service  offered? 

(c)  What  kind  of  publicity  is  fruit- 

ful and  at  the  same  time 
legitimate? 

(d)  Should  monej'-  be  spent  by  a 

public  employment  service 
in  this  connection? 

7.  Adequate  methods  have  never 
been  devised  for  evaluating  a  public 
employment  service. 

(a)  Is   the   number   of   placements 

made  a  fair  criterion? 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  a  placement? 

(c)  Is  it  possible  to  compare  two 

things  so  utterly  different  in 
degree  as  giving  a  laborer  a 
day's  work  and  an  executive 
a   $5,000-a-year-job? 
And  yet  such  has  been  the  method  of 
measuring    employment    office    pro- 
duction   in    the    past.     A    weighted 
formula  is  greatly  needed.     Perhaps 
members  of  this  group  can  join  with 
us  in  working  out  a  formula  that  will 
reckon  with  all  the  variables  which  this 
problem  presents. 

8.  Somehow  or  other  it  seems  very 
unfair  to  judge  an  employment  office 
only  by  the  number  of  placements 
made.  Its  greatest  activity  comes 
when  jobs  are  fewest  and  applicants 
are  many. 

(a)  Does  the  interviewing  and  clas- 

sifying of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unemployed  rep- 
resent a  service  to  the  com- 
munity? 

(b)  Isn't  counseling  with  all  these 

people  worth  something? 
These    points    have    been    mentioned 
to  show  the  need  we  have  for  develop- 
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ing  new  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of 
this  important  pubHc  service. 

The  term  "laboratory"  has  been 
used  in  reference  to  the  Rochester 
Public  Employment  Center.  In  a  way 
that  is  true,  for  the  Division  of  Em- 
ployment of  New  York  does  look  upon 
Rochester  as  the  laboratory  or  testing 
ground  for  the  state  service. 

It  is  the  Industrial  Commissioner's 
thought  that  as  fast  as  policies  and 
methods  are  proved  feasible  in  Ro- 
chester they  shall  be  adapted  to  other 
offices  in  the  State.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  exists  the  closest  of  coop- 
eration between  the  administration 
of  the  State  Service  and  the  Rochester 
experiment. 

The  Public  Employment  Center  first 
began  to  have  an  identity  of  its  own 
late  this  spring.  As  the  project  took 
shape  it  was  kept  in  mind  that  the 
man  out  of  a  job  has  been  forced  too 
long  to  seek  aid  in  securing  work  by 
registering  his  wants  in  offices  not 
only  unesthetic,  but  actually  depres- 
sing and  at  times  humiliating  in  effect. 
If  a  man  is  sick  and  out  of  funds,  our 
social  order  provides  hun  with  the 
most  excellent  professional  attention 
and  that  in  surroundings  of  the  highest 
order.  If  he  seeks  legal  aid  or  finan- 
cial counsel,  his  dignity  does  not  suffer 
— but,  when  he  confronts  the  dire 
need  of  employment,  one  of  life's 
greatest  crises  is  upon  him.  If  ever 
there  is  a  time  when  he  needs  the  most 
expert  counsel  and  help,  in  the  most 
inspiriting  of  environments,  it  is  then. 

The  Public  Employment  Center  of 
Rochester  has  been  set  up  with  offices 
in  two  buildings — one,  the  old  State 
Employment  office,  which  has  been 
completely  remodeled  and  renovated. 


The  other  is  located  in  space  on  two 
floors  of  one  of  Rochester's  newest  and 
most  modern  office  buildings.  Layout 
and  equipment  in  both  offices  have 
been  planned  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  their  functions.  They  are  not 
perfect,  but  at  least  they  offer  the 
applicant,  employer  and  staff  confort- 
able,  pleasing  and  dignified  quarters. 

Space  has  been  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  the  individual 
reception  of  all  applicants  in  the  wait- 
ing room — to  be  followed  by  a  more 
adequate  interview  with  complete 
privacy. 

The  Broad  Street  Office,  which, 
under  the  State  regime,  served  all 
occupations,  is  now  one  of  four  divi- 
sions in  the  Public  Employment  Cen- 
ter scheme.  It  has  three  sections 
which  take  care  of  farm  and  labor, 
semi-skilled  men  and  women  day 
workers,  laundry  operators,  and  in- 
stitutional help.  The  director  of  this 
division  is  Mr.  Daro  Neal,  with  the 
Civil  Service  title  of  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Neal  was  recently  appointed  and 
brings  to  this  position  a  broad  experi- 
ence as  employment  manager  in  the 
industrial  field. 

The  three  other  divisions  are  loca- 
ted in  the  Genesee  Valley  Trust 
Building.  The  Women's  Division,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Crafts,  consists  of  two  sections,  one 
dealing  with  industrials  or  factory 
girls,  and  the  other  with  domestics, 
waitresses  and  the  personal  service 
group.  Miss  Crafts  has  had  a  varied 
industrial  and  employment  experi- 
ence. Before  coming  to  us  she  was 
for  four  years  Placement  Secretary 
for  the  Handicapped  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Commercial  and  Professional 
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Division  departs  somewhat  from  the 
conventional  public  employment  office 
grouping  of  occupations  by  serving 
both  men  and  women  in  the  commer- 
cial field.  Our  experience  so  far  in 
this  connection  is  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Howard  is  in  charge  of  this 
important  unit.  He  combines  in  a 
colorful  background,  experience  in 
the  academic  as  well  as  in  the  indus- 
trial field. 

The  Technical  Division  consists  of 
two  sections,  one  embracing  the  skilled 
trades  and  the  other  dealing  with 
engineers,  chemists  and  other  high 
grade  technicians.  In  Mr.  W.  E. 
Parker,  as  Director,  we  have  an 
engineer  and  psychologist  combined. 
His  experience  includes  the  academic 
world  and  research  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  industrial  engineering.  Mr. 
Parker  also  directs  our  statistical  and 
research  work. 

We  feel  that  in  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  our  Civil  Service  staff  and 
that  of  the  new  members  who  are 
non-Civil  Service  there  is  an  excellent 
balance  and  check. 

Each  of  the  above  divisions  is  phy- 
sically separated  from  the  others  and 
is  in  a  sense  a  complete  and  self-con- 
tained unit,  although  functioning 
under  a  carefully  coordinated  and  in- 
tegrated plan.  This  physical  separa- 
tion gives  the  applicant  a  feeling  of 
specialized  treatment  peculiar  to  his 
trade  or  profession.  Nor  does  he  see 
a  great  horde  of  other  seekers  after 
jobs.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  with 
additional  experience  we  may  decide 
upon  a  further  break-down  and  segre- 
gation of  occupations.  These  divi- 
sions are  in  the  experimental  stage 
only. 


Every  effort  is  being  made  to  dis- 
courage the  applicant  from  waiting 
around  for  a  job.  He  is  given  a  care- 
ful interview,  instructed  to  keep  his 
registration  active  by  renewing  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days  and  then  urged  to 
go  home  because  jobs  are  seldom  filled 
from  the  waiting  room.  Such  hiring 
savors  too  much  of  the  slave  market. 
This  method,  of  course,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  fill  hurry-up  labor 
orders  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be 
working  out  satisfactorily.  Better 
placements  result  by  selection  from 
the  carefully  classified  list  of  appli- 
cants. To  some  it  may  seem  hard  to 
deprive  the  homeless  man  of  a  loafing 
place,  but,  if  it  is  our  social  duty  to 
provide  such  facilities,  let  other  space 
be  alloted  for  that  purpose  away  from 
the  emplo5anent  office. 

It  is  our  experience  that  employers 
can  be  made  to  see  the  evil  of  requir- 
ing that  a  labor  reserve  be  kept  on 
hand  like  so  much  merchandise  to  be 
sent  out  on  a  fifteen  minutes'  notice. 
In  most  cases  planning  will  obviate 
this  necessity  and  certainly  planning 
is  needed  today  if  we  are  to  survive 
in  this  increasingly  complex  civiliza- 
tion which  we  are  creating. 

The  education  of  our  constituency 
must  be  continuously  and  persistently 
pursued.  The  best  of  institutional 
advertising  is  a  legitimate  feature  in 
the  program  of  a  public  employment 
office.  As  long  as  there  is  a  potential 
employer  of  labor  in  our  area  who  is  in 
ignorance  of  this  service  we  have 
work  to  do.  I  suppose  few  employ- 
ment offices  have  enjoyed  the  amount 
of  local  publicity  given  to  the  Public 
Employment  Center  of  Rochester  and 
yet  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do 
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not  contact  some  employer  who  has 
never  heard  of  the  Center.  This 
daily  experience  has  at  least  one 
salutary  and  chastening  effect — it 
keeps  us  humble — at  the  same  time 
that  it  spurs  us  on  to  greater  efforts 
of  salesmanship. 

Our  hours  for  interviewing  appli- 
cants are  confined  to  the  morning, 
leaving  afternoons  free  for  field  visits 
by  the  majority  of  the  staff.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
undeveloped  phases  of  employment 
office  administration.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  vitalizing  and  stimulating 
activities  in  which  the  staff  can  en- 
gage. Knowledge  of  the  field  imphes 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  fac- 
tory, store  and  office,  their  product  or 
their  service,  the  kind  of  workers  they 
employ;  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
to  the  interviewer  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  privileges  of  this  work. 
It  not  only  gets  orders  but  also  con- 
tributes toward  more  efficient  place- 
ments. 

While  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
we  shall  counsel  with  the  applicant 
upon  his  employment  problems,  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  counseling  with  the  employer, 
particularly  the  small  employer,  about 
his  employment  problems.  This 
seems  to  be  an  increasingly  fertile 
field  with  us.  Such  help  is  offered,  of 
course,  only  when  invited,  but  it 
paves  the  way  to  a  confidence  in  our 
service  which  is  of  no  small  value. 
Better  job  analysis  then  becomes  easy 
and  orders  with  satisfactory  place- 
ments become  a  reaUty. 

The  president  of  a  firm  with  which 
I  was  associated,  once  said,  "Every 
employee  back  to  school." 


He  sounded  the  keynote  of  modern 
industry.  We  all  know  of  industrial 
firms  and  pubhc  utiUties  where  there 
are  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  a 
carefully  planned  and  directed  pro- 
gram of  studies  which  tend  to  perfect 
them  in  their  jobs.  Our  jobs  call  for 
skill  greater  by  far  than  that  required 
to  run  any  machine.  Our  studies 
should  take  us  into  all  of  those 
"ologies"  which  reveal  man  in  all  his 
wonder.  We  need  to  know  not  only 
man  himself  but  all  the  principles 
which  operate  in  this  economic  world 
he  has  created.  The  routines  of  our 
job  can  be  easily  mastered,  but  our 
studies  in  the  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  in  the  realm  of  economics, 
furnish  us  the  key  to  the  drama  that 
is  being  enacted  in  our  offices  every 
day. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Center  engaged  in  an  in- 
tensive training  plan  during  the  early 
weeks  of  our  existence.  The  course 
was  finished  in  June  but  meetings 
were  resumed  again  in  October  and 
will  continue  until  late  spring. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  of  New  York  State  and 
his  administrative  associates  have 
recently  put  into  operation  a  training 
plan  for  the  entire  staff  of  the  Employ- 
ment Division.  This  move  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  has  happened  in 
public  employment  circles  in  many  a 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  State  Employment 
Offices  are  in  attendance  upon  this 
meeting  today  and  will  convene  to- 
morrow elsewhere  in  the  city  for  the 
second  session  of  their  training  plan. 

Both  in  the  training  program  for 
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State  staff  and  the  Rochester  staff, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
public  relations.  It  is  felt  that  the 
quality  of  public  relations  as  related 
to  a  service  institution,  is  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  its  success.  Good 
public  relations  do  not  come  without 
effort;  and  they  are  secured  not  alone 
by  the  quality  of  service  rendered  to 
the  community  but  by  the  attitude 
of  the  staff  member  toward  his  job. 
His  every  act  has  some  bearing  upon 
the  public  relations  of  the  institution 
he  represents.  To  achieve  this  desir- 
able goal,  continuous  and  conscien- 
tious effort  must  be  applied  toward 
this  end. 

The  local  pubUc  emplojonent  office 
which  fulfills  its  intended  function  in 
the  community  is  the  first  place  of 
call  for  the  man  out  of  a  job.  He 
should  expect  to  find  there  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  interviewers  who 
can  quickly  tell  him  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  his  trade  or  profession,  inso- 
far as  the  local  field  is  concerned.  If 
no  jobs  are  known,  then  he  can  be 
counselled  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken.  "Two  heads  are  better  than 
one"  is  an  old  adage  that  is  helping 
to  solve  many  a  man's  problems  these 
days. 

The  other  side  of  the  local  picture 
is  the  employer.  When  he  wants  a 
man  he  wants  him  in  a  hurry,  as  all 


employment  managers  can  testify. 
A  labor  reserve  carefully  classified 
and  listed  in  a  central  employment 
office  is  to  him  a  real  boon.  Of  course, 
he  can  always  advertise  or  go  through 
the  turmoil  of  mill  gate  selection,  but 
a  few  good  referrals  from  the  public 
employment  office  quickly  convince 
him  that  the  rough  screening  process 
can  best  be  left  to  an  institution  which 
makes  this  its  business,  thus  leaving 
him  free  to  devote  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  production  and  the  industrial 
relations  problems  within  his  plant. 
The  ever  growing  list  of  thousands 
of  apphcants — many  of  them  high 
grade  men  and  women — the  increasing 
use  of  our  service  by  employers  of  all 
kinds,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
Public  Employment  Center  of  Ro- 
chester is  destined  to  fill  an  important 
need  in  our  area.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  executive  of  a  nationally 
known  firm  in  Rochester  said  the 
other  day  that  he  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  men  would  not  be 
laid  off,  but  would  simply  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  plant  to  another 
through  the  medium  of  the  PubUc 
Employment  Center.  This  is  an  ideal 
which  implies  about  100  per  cent 
cooperation  within  the  community — 
perhaps  impossible  of  attainment,  but 
certainly  it  is  an  attractive  and  chal- 
lenging goal. 


Methods  of  the  Public  Employment  Center 

of  Rochester 

By  W.  E.  Parker,  Director  of  Technical  Division,  Public  Employment  Center 

of  Rochester 


IN  THE  comparatively  short  his- 
tory of  pubUc  emplo3'^ment  offices, 
few  individual  and  definite  tech- 
niques have  evolved.  The  process  has 
been  one  of  trial  and  error,  in  which, 
most  critics  maintain,  error  predomi- 
nated. Methods  of  public  and  private 
employment  exchanges  indicate  that 
there  is  very  little  similarity  in  any  two 
of  them ;  that  their  practices  are  hetero- 
geneous and  unstandardized.  The 
Public  Employment  Center  of  Roches- 
ter is  essentially  a  laboratory  where 
methods  and  procedures  are  controlled 
in  the  effort  to  work  out  a  particular 
technique  for  employment  exchanges. 
It  is  not  our  aim  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
varied standardized  method  for  all 
employment  offices.  Such  would  be 
deterrent  to  individuality,  originality 
and  progress.  Rather,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  investigate  the  methods  now  in 
use  in  public  employment  exchanges 
and  to  enrich  and  enhance  their 
methodology  by  experimentation  and 
by  adapting  the  procedures  of  industry, 
social  work  and  science.  With  the 
gleanings  from  surveys  of  these  fields, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
for  a  better  and  more  practicable 
system  which  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  individual  office. 
The  idea  of  controlled  experimenta- 


tion and  research  underlies  each  ap- 
praisal of  method  in  our  organization. 
The  Public  Employment  Center  of 
Rochester  is  primarily  a  service  institu- 
tion, engaged  in  the  day  by  day  task  of 
placing  unemployed  men  and  women  in 
fitting  jobs.  The  fact  that  we  are 
actually  supplying  a  service  to  the 
unemployed  men  and  women  serves  as 
a  balance  wheel  or  ballast  to  keep  us 
grounded.  When  our  practice  is  bad, 
it  does  not  take  long  in  this  human 
laboratory  of  ours  to  get  definite 
reactions  from  the  individuals  whom 
it  serves.  Service  to  the  unemployed 
and  employers  in  our  constituency 
must  be  constantly  before  us.  We 
must  continually  measure  our  success 
or  failure  in  the  terms  of  our  ability  to 
place  men  and  women  in  the  right 
kind  of  work.  Reactions  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  our  work  come  fast  and  unfail- 
ingly in  this  labor  market  of  the  depres- 
sion and  it  is  felt  that  when  tangible 
results  are  achieved  under  such  condi- 
tions, they  form  a  particularly  acute 
barometer  of  the  methods  involved. 
In  each  of  the  ten  sections  of  our 
organization,  different  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  under  varying  condi- 
tions in  the  attempt  to  find  the  best 
method  for  each  situation.  These  con- 
trolled set-ups  range  in  simplicity  from 
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variations  in  the  method  of  fiUng  forms 
and  arranging  furniture  in  interview 
rooms,  to  complex  experimentation  in 
vocational  guidance,  interview  tech- 
nique and  adult  training 

INTERVIEWING   AND   COUNSELING 

The  great  variety  of  the  occupations 
served  makes  the  Public  Employment 
Center  of  Rochester  comparable  to  the 
personnel  department  of  the  ver}''  larg- 
est industries.  Applicants  for  work 
are  now  enrolled  from  the  whole  gamut 
of  occupations,  from  the  most  menial 
common  laborer  to  the  college  presi- 
dent. The  task  of  interviewing  such 
diversified  types  of  candidates  is  no 
easy  one.  Naturally  the  first  step  is 
one  of  segregating  groups  of  occupa- 
tions, allotting  them  to  interviewers 
whose  experience  gives  them  special 
training  to  understand  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  involved.  Each 
of  these  divisions  acts  as  a  separate 
unit  under  a  director.  The  whole  plan 
is  integrated  for  centraHzed  control 
through  the  manager. 

As  the  unemployed  applicant  enters 
any  department  for  the  first  time  to 
register  for  work,  he  is  met  by  a  wo- 
man receptionist.  The  receptionist 
attempts  to  put  the  appKcant  at  ease 
and  notes  down  his  name,  address  and 
age  on  the  registration  form .  All  inter- 
views take  place  in  private  offices,  very 
unlike  those  of  the  traditional  public 
employment  offices  in  that  they  are 
furnished  to  provide  both  comfort  and 
dignity  to  the  interview.  Each  inter- 
viewer has  had  special  training  in  the 
psychological  aspects  of  interviewing 
and  is,  supposedly,  an  expert  in  its 
techniques.  Every  attempt  is  made  in 
employment  interviews  to  avoid  the 
known  pitfalls  of  the  procedure. 


A  great  deal  of  thought  is  being 
given  to  opening  our  interviews,  to 
make  certain  that  rapport  is  reached 
before  the  interviewer  begains  to  com- 
pile information.  No  one  plan  of 
interviewing  has  yet  been  adopted. 
We  feel  that  much  experimentation  is 
necessary  before  we  can  suggest  the 
most  advisable  procedures  for  employ- 
ment interviewing.  We  have  tried  the 
cross  examination  method  wherein  the 
interviewer  opens  with  a  broadside, 
many  questions  and  notes  and  analyzes 
the  information  received.  We  have 
tried  the  interview  in  which  the  burden 
of  conversation  is  thrown  upon  the 
applicant  and  the  interviewer  is  merely 
a  listener.  To  date,  the  best  results 
seem  to  come  from  a  procedure  which 
combines  these  two  methods  so  that 
the  interview  is  a  give  and  take  afi'air. 
Our  aim  in  every  interview  is  not  only 
to  get  and  give  information  but  also  to 
establish  a  permanent  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  man  interviewed. 
We  have  recognized  that,  if  more  objec- 
tive sources  of  information  are  avail- 
able, the  interview  should  be  used 
mainly  as  a  means  to  obtain  subjective 
data.  It  is  not  always  possible  under 
the  press  of  business  to  make  careful 
checkups  on  all  factual  data  received 
in  the  interviews.  We  do,  however, 
give  special  attention  in  interviewing  to 
learn  the  ambitions  and  goals  of  the 
workers,  their  interests,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, attitudes,  loyalties  and  per- 
sonality intangibles.  Our  aim  has 
been  not  to  standardize  the  interview 
but  to  organize  it.  During  every 
interview  the  applicant  is  observed 
closely  for  objective  evidence  of  per- 
sonality traits.  These  are  not  re- 
corded on  any  rating  scale;  instead 
space  is  provided  on  each  interview 
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form  for  observations  of  objective  data 
on  character  traits.  A  special  study  is 
being  initiated  to  determine  just  what 
traits  of  personahty  may  be  objectively 
revealed  in  an  interview  and  how  they 
may  be  evaluated.  Each  interviewer 
gives  particular  attention  to  finding 
out  the  work  experience  and  just  how 
much  each  applicant  knows  about  the 
work  for  which  he  is  applying.  To  this 
purpose,  questions  from  trade  tests  are 
used.  Much  of  the  time  in  each  inter- 
view is  used  to  determine  fitness  for  the 
job.  If  doubt  exists,  a  check  is  made 
with  the  firms  where  the  applicant  has 
worked  before  he  is  considered  for 
placement. 

Our  short  experience  has  shown  an 
astounding  need  for  vocational  guid- 
ance for  adults.  It  is  a  rare  interview 
in  which  some  form  of  vocational  coun- 
sel is  not  given.  Where  evidence  of 
serious  maladjustment  in  the  occupa- 
tional scheme  is  uncovered,  it  is  fre- 
quently suggested  to  the  applicant  that 
he  take  certain  tests  to  determine  his 
potentialities  for  other  kinds  of  work. 
The  interviewer  never  attempts  to 
make  the  choice  of  an  occupation  for 
the  individual  but  always  throws  this 
burden  on  the  applicant.  He  does, 
however,  try  to  show  him  wherein  the 
factors  in  his  experience  or  background 
militate  against  success  in  some  occu- 
pations while  they  may  prove  assets  in 
others. 

Interviews  vary  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  depend- 
ing on  the  individual  case.  Registra- 
tion forms  used  differ  in  each  section, 
depending  on  the  information  needed 
to  make  selections  for  the  various  jobs. 
Each  form  calls  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation than  is  customary  in  most 


employment  exchanges  and  it  serves  as 
a  start  of  a  special  case  record  for  each 
applicant.  Essential  facts  are  re- 
corded regarding  vital  statistics,  social 
and  economic  background,  educational 
history,  work  experience  and  place- 
ment records.  Space  is  provided  for 
noting  objective  data  concerning  the 
personality  of  the  person  interviewed 
and  also  for  recording  evidence  of 
ambitions,  interests  and  attitudes. 
Items  on  these  forms  are  arranged  to 
facilitate  statistical  treatment  since 
all  data  are  transferred  to  Hollerith 
cards  for  tabulating  purposes.  Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  tried  for  filling 
out  these  forms.  Some  applicants 
have  been  allowed  to  fill  them  out 
unaided,  while  others  have  been 
assisted.  The  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete data  result  when  the  receptionist 
records  the  name  and  address,  while 
the  interviewer  completes  the  form 
during  and  after  the  interview. 

TESTS 

Tests  to  be  used  depend  entirely  on 
the  apparent  needs  of  the  individual. 
When  it  is  obvious  that  great  malad- 
justment exists,  the  applicant  may  be 
given  a  battery  of  tests  for  additional 
help  in  counseling.  Tests  may  be 
given  for  general  intelligence,  mechani- 
cal aptitude,  clerical  ability,  aesthetic 
appreciation,  trade  knowledge,  social 
intelligence,  personality  inventories, 
interests  and  physiological  data.  Time 
has  not  permitted  a  broad  extension  of 
this  program  as  yet,  but  careful 
records  are  kept  of  all  testing  in  the 
hope  of  finding  measures  of  their 
validity  for  adults,  and  in  the  hope 
that  some  correlation  may  be  found 
between    their    results    and    various 
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criteria  of  success  on  the  job.  As  yet 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  on  any 
battery  of  tests  to  make  assumptions 
on  their  prognostic  and  diagnostic 
values.  Undoubtedly,  too  much  has 
been  claimed  for  some  tests,  and  fre- 
quently they  have  been  misused  by 
those  who  know  little  about  them. 
Employers  in  the  area,  however,  are 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
use  of  tests  and  applicants  have 
shown  an  eagerness  to  submit  to  them 
for  help  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

We  are  now  experimenting  partic- 
ularly with  tests  for  mechanical  apti- 
tude and  trade  tests  in  attempts  to 
discover  aptitudes  and  knowledge  of 
the  jobs  applied  for.  Tests  for  motor 
coordination  and  manual  dexterity 
have  already  proved  their  usefulness 
in  the  selection  of  girls  for  assembly 
jobs.  It  is  our  plan  to  measure  the 
validity  of  all  tests  used,  by  success 
on  the  job,  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  become  available.  Items  of 
personal  history,  educational  and  oc- 
cupational background  will  be  cor- 
related with  various  criteria  of  suc- 
cess on  the  job  as  they  are  developed. 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  discover  what 
factors  are  pertinent  and  make  for 
successful  results  in  any  occupation. 
Other  experimenters  have  applied 
this  technique  to  certain  fields  of  work, 
notably  that  of  the  life  insurance 
salesman.  We  hope  in  time  to  be 
able  to  predict  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  possible  success  or  failure 
on  various  jobs  through  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationships  of  these 
personal  history  items,  interests  and 
test  scores  to  actual  job  success. 


JOB   ANALYSIS 

Job  analyses  have  long  been  used 
by  many  of  Rochester's  industries. 
Some  have  used  them  for  placement 
and  promotion  purposes,  others  for 
setting  base  rates  and  to  make  produc- 
tion schedules.  No  one  technique 
has  been  used  by  these  firms  and  the 
form  which  they  eventually  take  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Rochester 
executives  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  all  of  our  projects  and  on  job 
analyses  they  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  share  their  findings  with  us 
in  order  that  we  may  better  know 
their  employment  problems.  Job  ter- 
minology and  specifications  are  ab- 
solutely fundamental  to  any  efficient 
placement  service.  Getting  accurate 
job  specifications  and  applying  them 
to  our  selection  methods  have  occu- 
pied our  attention  from  the  very  first. 
Like  other  personnel  organizations, 
we  have  found  a  great  disparity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  meanings  of  job 
titles  and  much  variation  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  jobs  with  the 
same  titles  in  different  plants.  We 
have  recognized  that  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  clarifica- 
tion of  this  problem.  Inspection  trips 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  plants 
in  Rochester  are  made  almost  daily 
to  collect  information  concerning  the 
jobs  in  them.  Through  a  study  of  the 
operations  of  these  jobs,  we  endeavor 
to  classify  and  group  them  so  that  we 
may  understand  them  more  ade- 
quately in  our  counseling,  placement 
and  retraining  procedures. 

We  have  felt  that  in  the  past,  much 
of  the  work  on  job  analyses  has  been 
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of  too  hair-splitting  a  nature  for  use 
in  public  employment  exchanges. 
Great  stress  has  been  placed  on  de- 
fining each  tiny  movement  and  ele- 
ment in  the  sequence  of  operations 
on  a  given  job.  We  recognize  that 
this  sort  of  information  is  very  neces- 
sary, but  we  have  found  that  we  can- 
not well  use  these  minute  analyses  of 
any  job  until  that  job  has  been  related 
to  other  jobs.  Some  of  the  larger 
concerns  in  Rochester  have  highly 
developed  training  methods  for  teach- 
ing new  employees.  For  the  jobs  on 
which  large  numbers  of  recruits  are 
used,  we  usually  receive  only  general 
specifications.  When  workers  are  se- 
lected to  meet  these  requirements, 
training  for  the  job  is  completed  by 
the  training  department  of  the  in- 
dustry itself.  Consequently,  we  are 
attempting  to  classify  the  jobs  with 
which  we  deal  into  groups  comparable 
as  to  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
demands  on  the  workers  who  fill  them. 
We  are  trying  to  discover  whether  jobs 
of  different  titles  can  be  placed  in 
broad  groups  according  to  common 
elements,  operations,  movements, 
skills  and  intelligence  levels.  If  we 
succeed  in  making  such  groupings  of 
jobs,  it  should  greatly  aid  us  in  the 
process  of  transferring  workers  from 
job  to  job  and  in  stabilizing  the  flow  of 
workers  from  one  seasonal  occupation 
to  another.  It  is  our  intention  to 
submit  our  job  groupings  and  analyses 
to  the  industries  themselves  so  that 
they  may  have  a  definite  part  in  criti- 
cism and  construction  of  this  vital 
information. 

FIELD   TRIPS 

Interviewing  and  placement  of  ap- 
plicants occupies  the  entire  morning 


for  all  interviewers  in  the  Public 
Employment  Center;  the  afternoons 
are  spent  in  making  field  visits  to 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
employment  problems  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  employers'  needs. 
Surveys  are  made  of  the  various  opera- 
tions and  kind  of  work  performed. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  industrial 
engineering  service  to  those  companies 
which  need  it.  Our  industrial  engi- 
neer has  already  been  called  upon  to 
make  preliminary  surveys  of  produc- 
tion problems  in  order  to  determine 
the  practicability  of  changes  or  addi- 
tions to  personnel.  It  is  expected 
that  this  service  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  smaller  concerns  which  have 
given  little  thought  to  the  efficiencies 
of  their  departments  and  their  expan- 
sion possibilities.  Follow-up  infor- 
mation on  workers  placed  is  collected 
on  field  trips.  All  data  collected  on 
these  contacts  are  carefully  recorded 
and  studied  by  our  staff. 

TRAINING   AND   RETRAINING 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  to  the 
observing  interviewer  than  the  prodi- 
gious need  for  training  and  retraining. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  retraining 
due  to  technological  changes  in  in- 
dustry. Few,  if  any,  have  attempted 
to  outline  any  working  procedure  for 
such  retraining.  Indeed,  when  one 
attempts  to  find  a  starting  point  for  a 
retraining  program  intended  to  re- 
claim workers  shut  out  by  changes 
in  production  methods,  he  is  imme- 
diately confronted  with  the  stone  wall 
of  ignorance  as  to  just  what  such 
changes  are.  When  technological  rev- 
olutions occur,  their  effects  are  im- 
mediate and  tragic.     History  reveals 
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them  clearly  but  forecasting  them 
in  this  Power  Age  requires  prophetic 
insight.  Surveys  to  show  the  trends  of 
occupational  shifting  have  usually  been 
made  from  data  accumulated  in  the 
past,  which  are  cold  and  inapplicable 
for  present  day  or  future  needs.  Trends 
of  industries  and  shifts  of  occupations 
are  perhaps  the  most  intangible  things 
that  any  personnel  man  has  to  predict. 
We  feel  that  some  forecasting  of 
technological  changes  may  be  possible 
with  a  better  understanding  of  their 
antecedents.  Apparently,  most  tech- 
nological changes  have  resulted  both 
because  of  inventions  of  machines, 
and  of  new  processes  and  incentive 
systems.  Such  changes  were  made 
because  certain  operations  were  very 
expensive.  We  may  therefore  expect 
technological  changes  in  industry  at 
the  high  points  of  cost.  For  example, 
a  new  type  of  airplane  wing  has  re- 
cently developed  which  involves  a 
new  process  in  manufacture,  because 
it  was  found  on  analysis  that  the 
greatest  upkeep  cost  for  this  type 
of  plane  lay  in  the  replacement  of 
wings.  This  led  to  a  demand  for  a 
new  and  improved  type  of  wing  which 
changed  the  entire  method  of  manu- 
facture. Some  years  ago,  one  of  the 
railroads  in  making  a  cost  analysis, 
discovered  that  five  men  were  re- 
quired for  maintenance  of  each  loco- 
motive in  service.  It  was  their  high 
point  of  maintenance  cost.  This  led 
the  railroad  to  demand  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company  a  simplified 
and  better  type  of  engine.  Improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  locomotive  so 
that  now  only  one  man  per  engine  is 
needed  for  their  maintenance.  Ob- 
viously four  men  per  engine  found  it 


necessary  to  look  for  other  work  due  to 
this  technological  change.  Techno- 
logical changes  of  this  sort  are  not 
confined  to  industries.  Cost  studies 
in  the  field  of  education  have  shown 
that  the  high  point  of  cost  lies 
in  instruction.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  for  many  subjects,  educa- 
tional efficiency  is  not  impaired  by 
teaching  larger  groups.  Consequently 
the  teacher  load  is  increased.  Class- 
rooms are  being  constructed  to  care 
for  three  times  as  many  students  as 
was  previously  the  case.  This  is  in  a 
real  sense  a  technological  change  which 
may  in  time  have  profound  effect 
on  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Public  Employment  Center  of 
Rochester  hopes  to  collect  data  from 
the  diversified  industries  in  that  city 
and  to  study  operations  which  are 
the  high  cost  points.  Study  of  turn- 
over, mechanization  of  departments, 
changes  of  product  and  method  can  be 
made  as  information  is  collected.  We 
contemplate  analyses  of  orders  of  raw 
materials  in  key  industries  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  throw  light  on  future 
trends.  Employers  are  interviewed  on 
all  field  trips  and  questioned  as  to 
their  opinions  on  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  various  occupations. 

Until  fairly  definite  information  is 
obtained  as  to  what  occupations  are 
now  undergoing  marked  changes,  and 
until  some  means  is  found  to  predict 
trends  in  occupational  shifts,  the 
immediate  problems  of  retraining  will 
be  obscure.  There  are  many  obvious 
points  of  attack  for  a  training  pro- 
gram. We  recognize,  however,  two 
groups  of  workers  who  are  most  in 
need  of  such  attention;  those  who  are 
wasting  superior  abifities  in  routine 
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blind-alley  jobs,  and  those  unfortu- 
nates whose  skill  is  no  longer  in  de- 
mand because  of  some  technological 
change.  For  those  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  some  bhnd-alley 
jobs,  advancement  to  a  better  position 
is  almost  impossible,  because  the 
worker  has  no  opportunity  to  increase 
his  skill  or  to  obtain  the  work  ex- 
perience needed  for  the  job  ahead. 
This  worker's  problem  is  essentially 
one  of  new  training,  providing  the 
worker  has  the  intelhgence  and  per- 
sonality balance  for  a  better  job. 
The  problem  resolves  itself  first  into  a 
study  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  admission  to  a  higher  job  in  this 
field.  This  entails  careful  study,  job 
analyses,  and  real  information  con- 
cerning the  interrelation  of  jobs  in  any 
particular  industry.  To  retrain  an 
individual  who  has  been  shut  out 
through  some  technological  change, 
requires  analysis  of  the  similarity  of 
skills  and  possibility  of  transfer  of 
previous  training  to  some  new  or 
different  occupation.  We  recognize 
that  economical  retraining  must  be 
built  on  the  overlapping  of  skills  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  based  on  the 
common  denominator  existing  be- 
tween them. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  defi- 
nitely discovered  just  what  relation- 
ships exist  between  jobs.  Can  we  say 
that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  jobs  begin- 
ning with  the  most  simple  and  rudi- 
mentary and  mounting  by  impercept- 
ible steps  to  those  of  great  complexity; 
or  is  the  somewhat  classical  view  cor- 
rect, that  there  are  definite  groups  of 
jobs  segregated  by  the  skill  and 
intelligence  required  for  them?  If 
this  latter  view  is  correct,  are  there 


great  cleavages  between  such  groups? 
Who  knows  just  where  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  between  the  so-called 
common  labor  jobs  and  those  known 
in  common  parlance  as  the  semi- 
skilled occupations?  At  what  point, 
if  any,  do  jobs  cease  to  be  semi-skilled 
and  become  skilled?  At  what  stage 
do  we  enter  the  so-called  technical 
positions  as  we  advance  in  the  skilled 
trades?  Such  questions  must  be  an- 
swered before  a  thorough  going  retrain- 
ing program  can  ever  be  set  up.  Our 
hope  for  solutions  hes  largely  in  job 
analysis  and  a  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
relations of  occupations.  One  thing 
is  certain  and  that  is  that  some  rela- 
tionship does  exist  all  along  the  line 
in  spite  of  the  various  names  attached 
to  the  various  skills. 

The  answers  to  such  problems  are 
perhaps  too  involved  and  profound  to 
be  solved  by  any  one  agency.  We  are 
attempting,  however,  to  gather  infor- 
mation which  will  throw  light  upon 
them.  At  the  Pubhc  Employment 
Center  of  Rochester  we  have  dis- 
cussed these  matters  in  detail  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Pubhc  Schools 
of  the  city  and  we  are  in  agreement  as 
to  method  and  procedure.  Together 
we  are  arranging  a  tentative  training 
and  retraining  program  for  unem- 
ployed adults.  This  program  is  in  its 
infancy  and  there  are,  as  yet,  few 
results.  (One  group  of  women  do- 
mestic workers  are  now  well  along  in 
their  course.)  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  control  the  program  so  that 
definite  research  data  will  result. 
As  the  need  for  retraining  is  noted 
through  our  interviews  and  the  coun- 
sehng  activities,  apphcants  are  re- 
ferred to  the  school  system  for  individ- 
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ual  training.  After  a  survey  of  the 
aptitudes  and  background  of  the 
appHcant,  a  program  of  study  is  sug- 
gested for  him  and  he  is  referred  to 
the  proper  instructors  in  the  field  in 
which  he  is  to  be  retrained.  No  rigid 
curriculum  is  laid  down  in  any  field. 
Each  person  is  treated  individually. 
The  appUcant  may  begin  his  course  at 
any  time  and  stop  at  any  time. 
Courses  are  arranged  to  consume  no 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day  for 
each  person.  We  aim  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  traditional  trade-school 
methods  and  to  set  up  a  highly  individ- 
ualized curriculum  wherein  the  per- 
son being  retrained  may  develop  and 
advance  as  rapidly  as  his  abilities 
permit.  Equipment  and  teaching 
staff  for  direct  tryout  experience  and 
work  projects  on  almost  every  type 
of  tool  and  machine  in  machine  shop, 
foundry  or  office  and  the  several  trades 
are  available.  Projects  on  the  follow- 
ing fields  of  work  are  now  open  to 
unemployed  adults  in  Rochester:  sheet 
metal  work,  brick  and  stone  masonry, 
machine  shop,  tailoring,  sewing  and 
dress-making,  drafting,  blue  print 
work,  salesmanship,  cookery,  electric 
shop,  foundry  practice,  commercial 
art,  shorthand,  courses  on  all  office 
machines,  and  a  general  orientation 
course  in  occupational  information. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  regular 
school  subjects,  mathematics,  science, 
English,  etc.  Careful  case  histories 
will  be  kept,  on  which  are  recorded  all 
data  on  each  individual  as  he  proceeds 
in  his  training  work.  These  data  may 
include  counselors'  records,  interview 
data,  test  scores,  school  marks,  teach- 
ers' ratings,  examination  grades,  self- 
estimates,    scores    from    projects,    as 


well  as  placement  records  and  any 
measurement  of  success  on  jobs  in 
which  they  are  afterward  placed 
which  indicate  success  or  failure  of  the 
training  procedure.  We  hesitate  to 
go  on  record  on  the  subject  of  training 
and  retraining  since  we  recognize  that, 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  need  for  these 
programs,  very  little  constructive  prece- 
dent has  as  yet  been  set. 

COLLECTION    OF    STATISTICAL    DATA    ON 
EMPLOYMENT    CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  service  functions  of  a 
public  employment  office  to  a  com- 
munity is  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistical  information  about 
employment  conditions.  Our  office 
is  more  and  more  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  such  data.  It  is  our  aim  to 
improve  and  refine  the  methods  used 
for  determining  the  amount  and  kind 
of  employment  existing  in  a  commu- 
nity. We  hope  to  arrive  at  indices  on 
the  question  of  unemployment  which 
will  have  a  more  direct  bearing  than 
the  traditional  car  loadings,  bank 
clearances  and  construction  figures. 
AVe  plan  to  set  up  indices  based  on  the 
wages  paid  and  hours  per  week  of 
work,  using  perhaps  the  kiloman  hour 
idea.  We  are  considering  now  the 
idea  of  making  a  physical  count  of  all 
applicants  for  work  in  all  the  industrial 
and  commercial  employment  offices 
in  the  city  at  certain  specified  hours 
of  the  week.  Such  data,  we  believe, 
will  give  us  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
local  employment  conditions. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  a  study  we  have  just 
completed.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  find  out  just  what  types  of 
people  are  now  unemployed  in  Roches- 
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ter.  The  data  of  this  study  were 
taken  from  interviews  of  all  appli- 
cants in  our  office  between  June  and 
October  1,  1931. 

STATISTICAL    STUDY   OF   THE   UNEM- 
PLOYED  IN   ROCHESTER 

The  following  data  have  been  taken 
from  an  analysis  of  7600  unemployed 
in  the  city  and  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rochester.  They  represent  approxi- 
mately 38  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
estimated  unemployed  in  this  city. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  since  this  is 
an  unselected  group  it  represents  a 
fair  and  typical  sample  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  city,  for  the  Public 
Employment  Center  includes  among 
its  applicants  every  kind  of  worker, 
both  men  and  women,  from  the  laborer 
to  the  highest  professional  and  tech- 
nical worker.  These  data  were  all 
punched  on  individual  Hollerith  cards 
and  were  tabulated  according  to  occu- 
pations. For  convenience  and  use  in 
our  organization,  the  data  are  classi- 
fied according  to  groups  of  similar 
occupations  as  they  are  handled  in 
our  ten  sections.  All  figures  in  this 
study  were  compiled  from  interview 
records  of  the  known  unemployed, 
consequently  they  may  be  considered 
accurate  for  the  unemployed  only. 
Comparable  data  for  the  communit}^ 
as  a  whole  are  not  always  available 
so  that  comparisons  made  to  the  gen- 
eral working  population  are  hypo- 
thetical. The  following  percentages 
represent  the  ratio  of  unemployment 
of  each  group  of  occupations. 

Men 

per  cent 

Farm  Workers 3.6 

Unskilled  Labor 10.0 


per  cent 

Semi-skilled     Workers     (Routine 

Machine  Operators) 11.8 

Building  trades  workers 6.8 

Skilled  Workers  and  Trades 4.1 

Technicians,     Engineers,     Archi- 
tects, etc 2.5 

Commercial      and       Professional 
Workers 11. 1 

Total 49.9 

Women 

per  cent 

Casual  or  Day  Domestic  Workers.  5. 3 
Service   or   Permanent  Domestic 

Workers 14. 9 

Permanent  Institutional  Workers, 

Hotels,  Laundries,  Hospitals. . .  6.2 
Industrial       Workers,       Factory 

Women 9.0 

Commercial  and  Professional 14. 7 

Total 50.1 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
the  largest  groups  of  unemployed  for 
men  are  the  semi-skilled  workers  and 
the  white  collar  commercial  and  cleri- 
cal group.  Together  they  represent 
about  46  per  cent  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed men.  Each  of  these  groups  is 
larger  than  the  common  labor  group. 
For  women,  the  largest  group  of  un- 
employed is  the  domestic  service 
workers,  closely  followed  by  the  cleri- 
cal. Together  these  two  groups  rep- 
resent about  60  per  cent  of  all  un- 
employed women.  The  number  of 
unemployed  men  in  Rochester  (49.9 
per  cent)  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  women  (50.1  per  cent). 

Analysis  of  nationalities  for  all  groups 

Each  of  the  above  groups  was 
analyzed  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  by  nationalities.  Sum- 
mary of  these  figures  for  the  Public 
Employment  Center's  7600  applicants. 
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shows  that  of  all  the  unemployed  62.3 
per  cent  are  Americans  while  37.7  per 
cent  are  foreigners.  Unemployed  Ita- 
lians represent  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  in  Rochester;  Germans 
7.3  per  cent;  English  4.3  per  cent; 
Polish  3.8  per  cent;  Canadians  2.6  per 
cent;  French  .8  per  cent;  Russians  .5 
per  cent;  all  others  11  per  cent. 

According  to  the  1930  census  figures 
for  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  native 
born  white  population  is  126,435  or 
38.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Foreign  born  population  and  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage  groups  total  197,- 
857  or  60.2  per  cent.  Negroes  totaling 
2,679  represent  .8  per  cent  in  the  city 
population.  From  the  data  previously 
cited,  62.3  per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
in  Rochester  are  American  born 
whereas  Americans  form  only  39  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  It  would 
seem  fair  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  assertion  that  the  foreign- 
ers are  being  discriminated  against  in 
Rochester.  The  contrary  seems  to 
be  the  case. 

Age  analysis 

The  ages  of  each  group  of  workers 
were  analyzed  in  order  to  determine 
in  which  age  ranges  the  greatest 
amount  of  unemployment  exists.  The 
ages  of  each  group  were  divided  into 
the  following  groups:  18-21  years  of 
age;  then  in  10  year  steps  up  to  and 
including  60  years  of  age,  and  all 
over  60  years  of  age  were  placed  in  a 
separate  group.  The  following  per- 
centages were  derived  from  the  grand 
total  of  all  groups. 

per  cent 

18-21  years  of  age 14. 8 

21-30  years  of  age 34. 2 

31-40  years  of  age 23. 5 


per  cent 

41-50  years  of  age 17.9 

51-60  years  of  age 7.9 

Over  60  years  of  age 1.7 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  per- 
centages that  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  workers  are  less  than  50 
years  of  age  and  only  1.7  per  cent  are 
over  60.  Apparently  for  Rochester, 
the  statement  that  the  aged  employees 
are  the  first  to  be  turned  out  of  a  job  in 
times  of  depression  is  without  founda- 
tion. 

Marital  status 

When  all  groups  are  studied  with 
regard  to  marital  status,  we  find  the 
following   percentages : 

per  cent 

Single 45.7 

Married 42.8 

Widowed 8.0 

Separated 2.8 

Divorced 7 

Evidently  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  fairly  evenly  distributed 
between  the  married  and  the  single. 
The  largest  group  of  unemployed 
who  are  single  is  the  group  of  women 
clerical  workers,  78  per  cent  of  whom 
are  single.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  factory  girls  are  single. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed skilled  men  are  married  while 
67  per  cent  of  the  semi-skilled  men 
who  are  out  of  work  are  married. 

Number  of  dependents 

These  two  groups  (skilled  and  semi- 
skilled men)  have  the  largest  number 
of  people  dependent  upon  them, 
skilled  men  averaging  2.1  dependents 
and  semi-skilled  2.8  dependents  per 
person.  The  other  groups  for  number 
of  dependents  range  as  follows : 
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Men 

Semi-skilled 2.1 

Skilled 2.8 

Common  Labor 1.9 

Technical 1.5 

Clerical  and  Professional 1.3 


Women 
Permanent  Domestic  Workers. 


1.7 


Domestic  Day  Workers 1.1 

Institutional 1.1 

Industrial  and  Factory 9 

Clerical 75 

Average  for    entire    group,    men 
and  women 1.3 

The  group  having  the  lowest  number 
of  dependents  are  the  clerical  workers 
and  the  next  to  the  lowest,  the  women 
factory  workers.  Both  groups,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  for  the  most 
part  unmarried  and  young. 

Living  arrangements 

65.5  per  cent  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed group  either  live  with  parents 
in  their  own  homes  or  themselves 
own  their  homes.  Only  4  per  cent 
live  in  apartments  and  30.5  Uve  in 
boarding  houses.  This  last  group 
probably  includes  most  of  the  trans- 
ient unemployed. 

Years  lived  in  community 

In  order  to  discover  just  how  many 
of  the  unemployed  are  transient  and 
how  many  are  permanent  residents, 
the  groups  were  studied  as  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have  lived  in 
Rochester.  The  results  indicate  that 
about  93  per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
have  lived  there  for  more  than  one 
year  and  that  over  75  per  cent  have 
been  there  for  more  than  five  years. 

Number  of  past  jobs  held  for  all  groups 

A  study  of  the  number  of  past  jobs 
held  by  those  now  unemployed  shows 
that: 


per  cent 

Those    who    are    totally    inexpe- 
rienced or  who  have  held  only 

one  job 27.6 

Two  jobs  only 23. 1 

Three  or  more  jobs 49. 3 

Number  of  years  spent  on  last  job  held 
for  all  groups 

To  answer  the  question  of  how  long 
these  now  unemployed  have  remained 
on  a  job,  we  analyzed  the  years  of 
tenure  of  the  last  job  held.  Length 
of  tenure  was  tabulated  as  follows: 

per  cent 

Less  than  6  months 33.3 

Less  than  1  year 12. 7 

One  year 16. 0 

Two  to  five  years 25. 8 

Over  five  years 12.2 

It  wUl  be  noted  from  these  figures 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  on  their  last  jobs  one 
year  or  less.  Evidently  the  greater 
bulk  of  unemployment  lies  with  the 
group  who  shift  from  job  to  job. 

Educational  background  for  all  groups 

In  order  to  discover  the  educational 
status  of  the  unemployed,  the  years 
of  school  attendance  of  each  group 
were  tabulated  as  follows: 

per  cent 

Less  than  8th  grade 22. 1 

8th  grade  only 28.4 

High  School  attendance 17 . 7 

High  School  graduates 11. 3 

College  attendance 3.2 

College  graduates 2.7 

Business  school  and  high  school. .  6.4 

Trade  school  and  high  school 6.1 

Correspondence       courses       and 

school 2.1 

From  the  above  figures,  it  will  be 
noted  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
unemployed  group  have  never  gone 
beyond  the  8th  grade  in  their  school 
work. 


The  Minnesota  Unemployment  Research 

Project 

By  Donald  G.  Paterson,  University  of  Minnesota 


THE  title  of  my  paper  is  far  too 
broad  to  permit  adequate  pres- 
entation in  the  time  available. 
For  this  reason,  I  propose  to  mention 
briefly  the  organization  and  program 
of  the  EmplojTnent  Stabilization  Re- 
search Institute  and  then  to  elaborate 
in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
dividual Diagnosis  and  Retraining. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    RESE.'OICH 
INSTITUTE 

The  Research  Institute  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  work  begun  some 
six  years  ago  by  Professor  W.  H.  Stead 
of  the  University  of  ^Minnesota  School 
of  Business  Administration.  At  that 
time  he  began  his  studies  of  training 
programs  in  Twin  City  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  which  were 
followed  by  detailed  studies  of  em- 
ployment trends  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth.  In  1929  and  1930 
this  work  had  progressed  far  enough  to 
reveal  a  cumulative  unemplojTnent 
trend  upon  which  was  superimposed 
an  increasing!}'  accelerated  unem- 
ployment figure  due  to  the  business  de- 
pression beginning  in  1929.  Requests 
from  civic  leaders  for  aid  in  planning 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion led  to  the  organization  in  the  fall 
of  1930  of  the  Tri-City  EmplojTnent 
Stabilization  Committee.     This  Com- 


mittee proceeded  to  conduct  a  vol- 
untary registration  census  of  the  un- 
employed, utilizing  the  election  machin- 
ery of  the  three  cities  and  on  November 
25,  1930,  32,341  persons  registered 
themselves  as  being  out  of  work  and  as 
actively  seeking  work.  The  facts  ob- 
tained in  that  survey  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  serious  unemployment 
problem  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Emploj-ment  Stabilization  Re- 
search Institute  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  financed  jointly  by  three 
foundations. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    PROGRAM    OF    THE 
RESEARCH    INSTITUTE^ 

As  organized,  there  are  three  fairly 
distinct  phases  of  the  work,  each  con- 
ducted by  a  committee.  The  com- 
mittee on  economic  aspects  of  unem- 
plo\Tnent,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Hansen,  is  making  an  intensive 
study  of  five  hundred  business  organi- 
zations in  the  three  cities  to  measure 
the  character  and  volume  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  underlj'ing  factors.  This 
survey  includes  not  only  studies  of  em- 

1  A  complete  account  of  the  Research  In- 
stitute may  be  found  in  The  Minnesota  Un- 
ernploymenl  Research  Project  by  R.  A. 
Stevenson,  Bulletin  One,  EmplojTnent  Sta- 
bilization Research  Publications,  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Minnesota  Press. 
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ployment  trends  by  industries  and  by 
occupations,  but  will  also  throw  needed 
light  on  the  extent  to  which  technologi- 
cal and  other  changes  in  production 
and  distribution  are  affecting  the  work- 
ing population  of  these  three  cities. 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  is  un- 
dertaken by  the  committee  on  indi- 
vidual diagnosis  and  training,  with  the 
writer  as  chairman.  Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott 
as  associate  chairman,  and  Dr.  M.  R. 
Trabue  as  executive  secretary.  This 
committee  is  attempting  to  discover 
to  what  extent  unemployed  individuals 
can  be  aided  through  adequate  voca- 
tional diagnosis,  counsel,  and  retrain- 
ing. It  is  planned  to  make  an  inten- 
sive study  of  4,000  unemployed  per- 
persons  and  4,000  steadily  employed 
persons  as  a  control  group  in  order  to 
discover  the  usefulness  of  scientific 
methods  of  vocational  diagnosis  and 
counselling,  and  the  extent  to  which 
vocationally  maladjusted  individuals 
can  be  retrained  for  lines  of  work  for 
which  they  appear  to  be  better  fitted. 

The  third  phase  of  the  work  is  or- 
ganized under  the  Tri-City  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  Committee  working 
in  cooperation  with  our  Research  In- 
stitute and  with  the  Minnesota  Indus- 
trial Commission.  The  Director  of 
the  Research  Institute,  Dean  R.  A. 
Stevenson,  is  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Secretary  of  the  Research 
Institute,  Dr.  W.  H.  Stead,  is  secre- 
tary of  this  committee.  The  aim  of 
this  committee  is  to  establish  a  unified 
system  of  labor  clearance  so  that  the 
free  pubHc  emplojonent  offices  may  ren- 
der an  increasingly  effective  service  to 
employers  and  employees.  This  new 
type  of  employment  office  will  be 
manned  by  trained  personnel  workers 


and  will  utilize  scientific  techniques  for 
the  individual  diagnosis  of  the  apti- 
tudes and  special  qualifications  of  all 
applicants  for  jobs. 

From  the  above  brief  outline,  it 
should  be  apparent  that  each  part  of 
the  work  dovetails  with  every  other 
part  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  complex  and  baf- 
fling problems  of  unemployment  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  future  development  of 
a  more  stabilized  industrial  program  in 
the  Northwest. 

THE   COMMITTEE   ON    INDIVIDUAL   DIAG- 
NOSIS  AND   TRAINING 

The  general  aims  underlying  the  or- 
ganization and  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Individual  Diagnosis  and 
Training  are:  (1)  to  test  methods  of 
diagnosing  the  vocational  aptitudes  of 
unemployed  workers;  (2)  to  provide  a 
cross-section  of  the  basic  re-education 
problems  of  the  unemployed;  (3)  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  re-education 
and  industrial  rehabilitation  of  workers 
dislodged  by  industrial  changes  and 
consolidations. 

In  dealing  with  each  unemployed 
individual  there  is  a  two  fold  aim: 
namely,  (1)  to  determine  the  predomi- 
nant and  contributing  causes  of  unem- 
ployment and  (2)  to  classify  each  person 
with,  respect  to  his  actual  or  potential 
industrial  usefulness.  Realization  of 
the  first  aim  will  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Backgrounds.  Realization  of  the  sec- 
ond aim  will  3deld  a  classification  of  the 
unemployed  showing,  (a)  the  propor- 
tion found  to  be  physically  or  mentally 
unfit  for  employment;  (b)  the  propor- 
tion eligible  for  immediate  placement 
providing  jobs  are  available;  and  (c) 
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the  proportion  requiring  re-training 
prior  to  placement.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  classification  aim  is 
not  concerned  with  the  mere  compila- 
tion of  statistics  but  rather  with  the 
individualization  of  procedures  de- 
signed to  aid  in  a  thorough-going  em- 
ployment stabilization  program. 

Two  occupational  analysis  clinics 
have  been  established.^  One,  serving 
the  Twin  City  area,  is  located  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  the  other, 
serving  the  Duluth  area,  is  located  in 
the  City  Hall  at  Duluth.  Names  of 
individuals  to  be  tested  are  drawn  from 
the  November,  1930,  registration  cards 
of  the  unem.ployed.  The  selection  is 
made  with  a  view  of  affording  a  sampl- 
ing of  all  types  of  persons  and  occupa- 
tions represented  in  the  unemployed 
population.  The  sampling  is  broad- 
ened by  including  persons  reporting 
voluntarily,  those  referred  by  the  newly 
established  free  public  employment 
offices,  those  referred  by  employers, 
and  those  referred  by  various  social 
agencies.  Up  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber over  2,500  individuals  had  been 
tested. 

=^The  staff  of  the  Twin  City  Clinic  is: 
Miss  Jessie  Bloodworth,  Industrial  Social 
Worker;  Mr.  W.  A.  Ziegler,  Vocational  In- 
terviewer; Mrs.  Libbey  Laderman  and  Miss 
Ruth  Schwartz,  Social  Workers;  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Swedenburg,  Medical  Examiner;  Miss 
Beatrice  Dvorak,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Andrew 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Darley,  Psychological  Re- 
search Assistants.  The  staff  of  the  Duluth 
Clinic  is:  Dr.  H.  P.  Longstaff,  Industrial 
Psychologist;  Miss  Harriet  Levin,  Social 
Worker;  Dr.  G.  C.  McRae  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Whalen,  Medical  Examiners.  Both  Clinics 
are  also  staffed  with  nurses,  routine  test 
administrators,  scorers,  and  statistical 
clerks. 


INDIVIDUAL   DIAGNOSIS   PROCEDURB 

The  examination  and  testing  pro- 
gram for  each  person  involves  tliree 
parts:  first,  a  complete  vocational  in- 
terview; second,  a  series  of  vocational 
tests;  third,  a  complete  physical  and 
medical  examination. 

An  eight  page  occupational  History 
Schedule  has  been  drawn  up  and  is 
filled  out  at  the  time  of  the  first  voca- 
tional interview.  In  addition  to  the 
detailed  history,  a  systematic  check  is 
made  of  available  community  records 
such  as  school  records,  social  agency 
records,  and  records  of  previous  em- 
ployment. The  history  itself  is  es- 
pecially detailed  in  regard  to  previous 
education,  training,  and  occupational 
experience  on  the  theory  that  an  indi- 
vidual's subsequent  adjustment  may 
be  facilitated  by  capitalizing  to  the  ut- 
most his  significant  previous  experi- 
ences. The  aim  of  the  interview  is  to 
uncover  all  possible  clues  regarding  the 
actual  or  potential  occupational  fitness 
of  the  person  being  interviewed. 

The  vocational  testing  program  has 
been  organized  on  the  theory  that 
groups  of  vocations  differ  greatly  in 
the  aptitudes  and  interests  required 
for  their  successful  pursuit  and  that 
these  aptitudes  and  interests  can  be 
measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  preci- 
sion by  means  of  available  vocational 
tests.  Admittedly  the  problem  of  vo- 
cational diagnosis  for  guidance  pur- 
poses is  much  more  difficult  than  that 
of  vocational  selection.  We  are  con- 
fronted, however,  with  the  problem  of 
diagnosing  individuals  to  the  end  that 
suitable  employment  or  training  may 
be  made  available  to  assist  the  indi- 
vidual in  re-establishing  himself  in  the 
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present  economic  order.  Furthermore, 
traditional  training  and  employment 
procedures  have  been  exceedingly  neg- 
lectful of  individual  differences  in  vo- 
cational talents  using  either  a  "trial 
and  fail  or  succeed"  or  a  "hire  and 
retain  or  fire"  method.  It  is  desirable, 
especially  during  an  emergency  such  as 
we  are  now  in,  that  a  thorough-going 
experiment  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  occupational 
distribution  of  human  talents  can  be 
economically  and  humanely  accom- 
plished by  a  process  of  vocational  test- 
ing in  relation  to  occupational  specifi- 
cations. The  existence  of  numerous 
vocational  aptitude  and  interest  tests 
of  fairly  high  reliability  and  validity 
suggests  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  such  a  program  is  warranted. 

The  following  tests  are  included  in 
the  testing  program : 

1.  Educational    status    (grade    reached 

and  age  at  leaving  school). 

2.  Educational  ability  (academic  intelli- 

gence) tested  by  the  Pressey  Educa- 
tional Classification  and  Verification 
Tests  (pub.  by  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.). 

3.  Clerical  aptitude  tested  by  the  Min- 

nesota Vocational  Test  for  Clerical 
Workers  consisting  of  four  sub-tests 
of  120  items  each,  involving  speed 
and  accuracy  in  name  and  number 
comparisons  (described  in  M.A.  the- 
sis 1931,  by  Dorothy  Andrew  and 
filed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Library). 

4.  Manual  dexterity  tested  by  the  John- 

son O'Connor  Finger  Dexterity  and 
Tool  Dexterity  Tests  (J.  O'Connor, 
Born  That  Way,  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins,  Baltimore)  and  by  a  special 
form  board  devised  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ziegler  of  our  staff  of  examiners. 

5.  Mechanical  aptitude  such  as  involved 

in  woodworking,  sheet-metal  work, 
etc.  tested  by  the  Minnesota  As- 


sembly Test  and  the  Minnesota 
Spatial  Relations  Test  {Minnesota 
Mechanical  Ability  Tests,  pub.  by 
Univ.  of  Minn.  Press,  1930). 

6.  Strength   of   hands,    back,    and   legs 

tested  by  a  standard  dynamometer 
(Whipple's  Manual  of  Physical  and 
Mental  Tests,  pub.  by  Warwick  and 
York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  1914). 

7.  Vocational    interests    measured    by 

Strong's  Vocational  Interest  Test 
for  men  or  by  Manson's  Occupa- 
tional Interest  Test  for  Women 
(Strong's  test  pub.  by  Stanford 
Univ.  Press  and  Manson's  test  by 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
The  University  of  Michigan) . 

8.  Trade  skill  proficiency  tested  by  the 

U.  S.  Army  Trade  Tests  and  by 
other  proficiency  tests  such  as  those 
for  typewriting  and  stenography. 

9.  Personality  traits  such  as  emotional 

stability,  feelings  of  inadequacy,  in- 
dependence vs.  dependence,  and 
dominance  vs.  submission  measured 
by  the  Bernreuter  Personality  In- 
ventory (Pub.  by  Stanford  Univ. 
Press). 
10.  Sensory  Acuity  as  measured  by  tests 
of  visual  acuity,  color  blindness, 
and  auditory  acuity  (Whipple's 
Manual). 

Complete  physical  diagnosis  is  pro- 
vided by  utilizing  the  physical  and 
medical  examination  methods  devel- 
oped by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Student  Health  Service  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  H.  S.  Diehl  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Indi- 
vidual Diagnosis  and  Retraining  and 
supervises  our  physical  and  medical 
examination  program.  When  indi- 
cated as  desirable,  X-ray  and  bacterio- 
logical examinations  are  also  utilized. 
The  medical  examiners  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations with  an  eye  to  the  detec- 
tion of  physical  defects  or  physical 
conditions  which  might  limit  one's 
occupational  fitness. 
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The  above  procedures  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  data  collecting  or 
fact  collecting  as  a  necessary  prelimin- 
ary to  the  task  of  individual  diagnosis 
and  training.     The  problem  of  inter- 


with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  collective 
judgment  regarding  the  vocational  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  various  examina- 
tions described  above. 


M.     632 

Case  No.    S 

D 


SUMMARY  RECORD 

of 

INDIVIDUAL  DIAGNOSIS 


Age    39        Number  of 
Children    3 
Sex     F        Other  dependents    / 


Examiner's 
Initials 


Measure  Employed 


Percentile 
Score       Rating 


GENERAL  PROFILE 


Z  Schooling:  Age  19  Grade  A7// 

LB  Classification  Test  VIII.  4 

LB  Verification  Test  VI.  8 

LB  Clerical  .\ptitude:  Numbers 

LB  Clerical  Aptitude:  Names 

FL  Dexterity:  Finger  Test 

FL  Dexterity:  Tweezer  Test 

FL  Dexterity:  Manual  Test 

FL  Mechanical  Assembly  ABC 

FL  Spatial  Relations  ABCD 

LB         PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 
Neurotic  Stable 

Gregarious        Self-sufficient 
Introvert  Extrovert 

Submissive       Dominant 

K  STRENGTH  TESTS 

Right  Hand 
Left  Hand 
Back 
Legs 


91 

ss 

39 

S6 

B3 

66 

9 

40 

Z 

4.67 

31 

4.73 

93 

ese 

65 

iS8 

76 

1195 

SO 

-149 

91 

+4i 

72 

Per  ceat  of  total  populoMon  lower 
0   10Z030  40  50607DflO  90100 


25 


50 


75 


100 


LB         Vocational  Interests:  Claimed  Typing,  Office  clerk.  Billing  clerk.  Teaching,  Secretary,  Bookkeeping. 

Highest  Test  -4:  Teacher,  Private  secretary.  Stenographer.    B:  Office  clerk,  Office  manager. 
Z  OccupsLtional  History  Taught  school  for  5  years  in  4  towns,  $30  to  $50  per  month.    Married.    Railway  clerk 

fur  Great  Northern  R.R.  2  years.    $60  per  month. 


GENERAL  ASSETS 
9  months  training  in  a  business  college 
4  summers  at  Normal  School 
High  dexterity  with  tireezers 
Good  mechanical  assembly  score 
Stable,  dominant,  extrovert  personality 


GENERAL  LIABILITIES 
Below  average  on  education  test  scores 
Low  clerical  aptitude  scores 
A  helplessly  diseased  husband 
Interests  for  ivhich  she  lacks  ability 
Bad  teeth  and  refractive  errjr 


Fig.  1.  Illustrative  Summary  Record 


preting  the  facts  is  attacked  by  means 
of  a  daily  staff  conference  in  which  so- 
cial workers,  vocational  interviewers, 
psychologists,  physicians,  personnel 
workers,  industrial  training  specialists, 
etc.,  participate.  The  staff  conference 
is  conducted  as  a  sort  of  open  forum 


AN    ILLUSTRATIVE    CASE 

Perhaps  the  presentation  of  an  ac- 
tual case  as  discussed  in  staff  confer- 
ence will  best  illustrate  the  procedure. 
A  copy  of  the  Summary  Record  of  In- 
dividual Diagnosis  for  individual  632 
is  reproduced  as  figure  1.     The  persons 
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examined  are  numbered  serially  in  or- 
der to  keep  confidential  the  informa- 
tion secured  about  each  unemployed 
worker.  When  this  person's  record 
was  presented  to  the  staff  conference, 
the  industrial  social  worker  reported 
the  essential  data  in  regard  to  this  per- 
son's history,  such  as  age,  sex,  family 
background,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  his  occupational  and  educational 
history.  The  person  in  question  is  a 
middle-aged  woman,  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  American,  born  in  South  Dakota, 
educated  in  a  small  town  in  the  same 
state,  graduating  from  high  school  at 
eighteen  j^ears  of  age.  Her  father  was 
a  farmer.  She  spent  four  summer  ses- 
sions in  a  normal  college  and  later  took 
nine  Months'  training  in  typing,  sten- 
ography, and  bookkeeping  in  a  busi- 
ness college.  She  began  work  as  a 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  school  teacher 
in  a  small  town  in  Minnesota.  After 
two  years  in  this  place  she  moved  to 
another  small  town  where  she  taught 
all  the  grades  for  one  year.  She  then 
went  to  two  other  places,  spending  one 
year  in  each  place  as  a  school  teacher. 
Her  highest  salary  as  a  school  teacher 
was  $50.00  per  month.  In  1914  she 
became  the  freight  clerk  for  a  Railway 
Company  in  a  northern  Minnesota 
town.  In  this  position  she  made  out 
bills,  made  abstracts,  and  looked  after 
the  correspondence  regarding  outgo- 
ing and  incoming  freight.  Her  salary 
in  this  position  was  sixty  dollars  a 
month.  She  was  married  in  1915  but 
continued  to  work  as  freight  clerk.  She 
was  laid  off  in  1916  when  the  new  agent 
got  married  and  gave  his  wife  the  job 
which  this  woman  had  filled.  There 
has  been  no  regular  employment  since 
1916. 


During  recent  years  the  woman's 
husband  has  not  been  able  to  support 
her  adequately.  There  are  three  chil- 
dren, one  aged  ten  and  twins,  aged 
five.  She  describes  her  husband  as  an 
invalid,  unable  to  work.  He  is  at  the 
present  time  living  with  friends  in 
another  state,  while  she  and  the  chil- 
dren are  living  on  odd  jobs  and  charity 
in  Minneapolis. 

This  woman  is  very  much  discour- 
aged. Up  to  a  year  ago  she  kept  in 
close  touch  with  various  employment 
offices,  but  does  not  feel  that  it  is  of 
any  use  now  to  do  so.  She  feels  very 
much  disgraced  by  the  failure  she  has 
made  in  life.  She  says  that  she  never 
dreamed  she  would  have  to  live  this 
way. 

The  medical  examiner  was  then 
called  upon  for  a  report  which  showed 
that  physically  the  woman  is  in  fairly 
good  condition,  being  only  5  per  cent 
underweight.  She  has  very  bad  teeth 
which  are  in  need  of  dental  attention, 
and  she  also  needs  to  have  new  glasses. 
The  woman  claims  to  suffer  occasion- 
ally from  a  type  of  backache  which  the 
doctors  say  is  rather  typical  of  sacro- 
iliac strain. 

The  chief  psychologist  then  sum- 
marized the  vocational  test  records  se- 
cured from  this  women.  In  response 
to  the  request  for  ten  occupations  in 
v/hich  she  thinks  she  might  find  satis- 
faction, she  lists  tj^ping,  clerical  office 
work,  billing  clerk,  teaching,  secretar- 
ial work,  bank  clerk,  book-keeping, 
and  hotel  management.  The  Manson 
Interest  Test  gives  her  the  typical  in- 
terests of  the  private  secretary,  sten- 
ographer, and  teacher.  She  also  re- 
ceived a  B  interest  rating  as  bookeeper, 
office  manager,  and  office  clerk. 
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The  general  profile  shows  that  she 
has  sixth  or  seventh  grade  "academic" 
abihty  as  measured  by  the  Pressey 
tests.  A  number  of  former  country 
school  teachers  who  have  failed  to 
make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  either 
in  school  or  in  commercial  work  have 
been  examined  in  our  clinic  and  show  a 
similar  lack  of  academic  ability.  It  is 
evident  that  being  a  high  school  graduate 
does  not  guarantee  a  high  school  level 
of  academic  ahility.  Being  the  school 
teacher  type  in  aims  and  ambitions,  it 
is  natural  that  this  woman  turned  to 
the  clerical  field  when  it  became  too 
difficult  to  secure  another  teaching  po- 
sition. It  is  to  be  noted  that  her  cleri- 
cal aptitude  test  ratings  place  her  in 
the  lowest  ten  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
attended  a  business  college  for  nine 
months  and  had  worked  as  a  freight 
clerk  in  a  small  town  for  two  years. 
Her  lack  of  ability  in  the  clerical  test 
is  emphasized  when  we  realize  that 
the  poorest  clerical  test  scores  re- 
corded by  steadily  employed  and 
efficient  clerical  workers  is  at  the 
30  percentile  point  on  the  profile 
chart.  One  might  suspect  mental  de- 
terioration in  this  case  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  physical  examination  re- 
veals no  signs  of  premature  senility 
or  any  abnormal  mental  symptoms. 
We  are  apparently  dealing  with  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  been  educated 
far  beyond  her  capacity  and  who  has 
endeavored  to  make  a  vocational  ad- 
justment in  fields  of  work  requiring 
greater  academic  abilities  and  clerical 
aptitudes  than  she  possesses.  This 
would  appear  to  explain  her  unsatis- 
factory vocational  record  to  date. 

The  attention  of  the  staff  is  then  di- 
rected to  her  "better  than  average" 


performance  in  tests  involving  manipu- 
lative skill  and  to  the  satisfactory  per- 
sonality test  record. 

The  collective  judgment  expressed 
by  the  staff  classified  this  woman  as 
being  unemployed  primarily  because 
of  a  prolonged  vocational  maladjust- 
ment. The  retraining  problem  ap- 
pears to  involve  personal  consultation 
and  guidance  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
her  to  recognize  the  futility  of  struggl- 
ing to  satisfy  her  "white  collar"  com- 
plex and  of  redirecting  her  ambitions  in 
the  direction  of  domestic  service  or 
preferably  factory  work  where  she 
could  capitalize  to  the  utmost  her  ma- 
nipulative skill.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  woman  was  referred  to  our  factory 
retraining  specialist,  Mr.  Yerne  C. 
Fryklund,  for  follow-up  guidance  inter- 
views prior  to  final  referral  to  the  free 
employment  exchange  with  recom- 
mendation for  placement  on  repetitive, 
specialized  skilled  work  to  be  learned 
on  the  job. 

This  case  presents  a  challenge  in  line 
with  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  research,  namely,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  vocationally  malad- 
justed individuals  brought  to  light  by 
the  depression  can  be  transformed 
into  vocationally  adjusted  individuals 
through  a  program  of  individual  diag- 
nosis, classification,  training,  and  place- 
ment. 

THE   TRAINING   PROGRAM 

The  objectives  of  the  training  pro- 
gram research  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  determine  what  specific  fac- 
tors in  an  individual  are  indi- 
cative of  probable  success  in 
learning  new  occupational 
skills. 
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2.  To  determine  the  degree  to  which 

each  of  the  vocational  aptitude 
tests  employed  in  individual 
diagnosis  is  predictive  of  prob- 
able success  for  trainees  in  the 
occupations  indicated. 

3.  To  determine  in  what  lines  of 

work  those  who  have  attained 
proficiency  in  an  obsolescent  oc- 
cupation may  be  most  quickly 
and    economically    re-trained. 

4.  To  discover  and  to  try  out  new 

types  of  training  which  are  not 
now  being  provided  but  which 
are  probably  necessary  in  an 
effective  employment  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

5.  To  increase  the  unemployed  per- 

son's flexibility  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  rapid  changes  now 
taking      place      in      industry 
through    discovery    of    unsus- 
pected talents  and  training  de- 
signed to  capitalize  those  tal- 
ents. 
The  above  objectives  are  based  wpon 
the  fundamental  assumption  that  a  new 
level    of    training    efficiency    may    be 
achieved  through  a  more  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive method  of  diagnosing  individual 
aptitudes  than  has  been  customary  hither- 
to.    If   it  is  true  that   technological 
changes  introduced  by  scientific  man- 
agement mean  that  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  workers  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  single  operation,  repetitive  types 
of  work  for  which  only  a  minimum  of 
organized  training  is  necessary,  then  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  program  of  differen- 
tial diagnosis  may  lead  to  differential 
placement  of  workers  on  the  basis  of 
adequate  measurements  of  special  ap- 
titudes.    Training  in  the  absence  of 


ability  to  profit  from  that  training  is 
wasteful  and  leads  to  vocational  mal- 
adjustment harmful  to  the  individual 
and  to  industry.  To  what  extent  will 
careful  diagnosis  avoid  the  wastes 
known  to  be  involved  in  traditional 
training  programs?  Training  for  sin- 
gle operation  jobs  may  turn  out  to  be 
of  minimal  importance  whereas  the 
discovery  of  special  talents  for  specific 
types  of  semi-skilled  jobs  may  come  to 
supplant  the  usual  training  formulae. 
The  dove-tailing  of  a  training  program 
with  a  thorough-going  diagnosis  pro- 
gram on  the  one  hand  and  with  a 
scientific  placement  program  (Com- 
mittee on  Employment  Exchanges)  on 
the  other  hand  may  lead  to  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  role  of  training  in  pres- 
ent-day industry. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  training 
that  likewise  needs  to  be  stressed. 
This  involves  the  attitudes  of  workers 
toward  themselves,  toward  their  chosen 
vocations,  toward  the  possibilities  of 
self-improvement  through  utilization 
of  training  agencies,  toward  industrial 
opportunities  and  obligations  and  to- 
ward life  itself.  Our  staff  conferences 
have  already  revealed  that  this  prob- 
lem of  attitudes  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. Guidance  interviews  with  un- 
employed workers  and  members  of 
their  families  already  reveal  the  impor- 
tance of  bolstering  up  self-confidence, 
and  of  re-directing  the  aims  and  am- 
bitions of  workers  toward  those  types 
of  work  which  harmonize  with  the 
workers'  ability,  training  and  experi- 
ence and  away  from  those  types  of  work 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  work- 
ers' capacities  and  abilities.  Such  in- 
terviews may  best  be  characterized  as 
opportunities   for  vocational   self-ap- 
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praisal.  This  attack  on  the  problem  of 
attitudes  represents  a  type  of  re-train- 
ing not  ordinarily  thought  of  as  be- 
longing in  the  realm  of  training.  In 
other  words,  we  are  interested  in  dis- 
covering the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
cept of  training  can  be  broadened  to 
include  the  cultivation  and  direction  of 
emotions,  attitudes,  aims,  and  ambi- 


ployer  who  hires  men  on  the  basis  of 
superficial  impression,  who  relies  on 
astrology,  phrenology,  graphology 
(hand-writing  analysis)  or  other  mis- 
leading and  unreliable  methods  of 
judging  human  qualifications  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work  or  who  assigns 
men  to  work  without  adopting  a  sound 
personnel  program  for  their  effective 
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Fig.  2.  Showing  Distribution  of  Scores  Made  by  Employed  and  by  Unemployed 
Clerical  Workers  on  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Test  for  Clerical  Workers 


tions  (or  lack  of  them).  The  indus- 
trial adjustment  and  rehabilitation  of 
workers  involves  far  more  than  mere 
training  in  manipulative  skill  and  trade 
knowledge. 

In  this  connection,  the  staff  is  cog- 
nizant of  a  similar  field  of  endeavor  in 
dealing  with  the  attitudes  of  employ- 
ers toward  the  vocational  adjustment 
problems  of  their  workers.     The  em- 


utilization  and  development  must  be 
re-educated  and  persuaded  that  the 
goal  of  industry  cannot  be  realized  if 
vocational  maladjustments  are  per- 
petuated or  increased.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  validity  and  usefulness 
of  scientific  methods  of  individual  di- 
agnosis and  training  will  go  far  in  this 
direction  since  such  demonstration 
itself  will  bring  innumerable  employers 
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into  first-hand  contact  with  the  aims, 
methods,  and  results  of  our  labor  sta- 
bilization program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  training  pro- 
gram involves  the  possible  uses  of  mass 
methods  for  homogeneous  groups  of 
unemployed  workers  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  leisure  time  can  be 
profitably  utilized  in  anticipation  of 
business  revival.  Plans  are  being 
formulated  to  organize  appropriate 
unit  courses.  Cooperation  between 
the  Employment  Statilization  Re- 
search Institute  and  available  educa- 
tion and  training  agencies  such  as  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Public  School  Systems  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Duluth,  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Dunwoodie  Institute  is  as- 
sured. 

THE  TESTING  OF  CONTROL  GROUPS 

Practically  every  research  problem 
which  has  been  formulated  in  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  and  training  of  unem- 
ployed workers  requires  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  unemployed  workers 
being  dealt  with  compare  with  workers 
who  have  been  steadily  employed  dur- 
ing the  business  depression.  The 
"testing"  of  our  vocational  tests  de- 
mands that  we  measure  the  perform- 
ance of  employed  workers  and  com- 
pare the  results  with  those  obtained 
from  the  unemployed .  As  an  example, 
we  have  prepared  the  accompanying 
chart  and  table  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  clerical  aptitude  test 
scores  of  steadily  employed  office  clerks 
and  scores  made  on  the  same  test  by 
the  unemployed  clerical  workers  who 
were  examined  in  our  clinic  prior  to 


October,  1931.^  It  is  apparent  that  a 
marked  difference  exists  between  the 
two  distributions.  Only  13.0  per  cent 
of  employed  clerical  workers  make 
scores  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
unemployed  clerical  workers.  On  the 
other  hand  only  20.1  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  clerical  workers  reach  or 
exceed  the  median  of  the  employed 
group.     It   would   appear,   from  this 

TABLE  1 

Showing  distribution  of  scores  by  employed 
and  by  unemployed  clerical  workers  on  the 
Minnesota  vocational  test  for  clerical 
workers 


SCORES    ON 

EMPLOTED 

UNEMPLOYED 

VOCATIONAL 
TEST 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per 
cent 

320-339.9 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

300-319.9 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

280-299.9 

11 

7.9 

3 

2.5 

260-279.9 

20 

14.4 

3 

2.5 

240-259.9 

33 

23.9 

8 

6.4 

220-239.9 

26 

18.8 

7 

5.6 

200-219.9 

22 

15.9 

21 

16.9 

180-199.9 

12 

8.7 

32 

25.8 

160-179.9 

5 

3.6 

15 

12.0 

140-159.9 

3 

2.2 

16 

12.9 

120-139.9 

3 

2.2 

9 

7.2 

100-119.9 

1 

0.8 

3 

2.5 

80-  99.9 

0 

0.0 

3 

2.5 

138 

100.0 

124 

100.0 

preliminary  canvas  of  results,  that 
business  managers,  during  initial  stages 
of  the  depression  at  least,  have  tended 
to  lay  off  those  clerical  workers  who 
are  lacking  in  clerical  aptitude  as  meas- 
ured by  this  test.  Thus  the  marginal 
worker,  in  the  clerical  field,  is  the  first 
to  feel  the  "axe"  in  a  time  of  retrench- 

3  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Andrew  for  these  tabulations. 
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ment.  Similar  analyses  for  each  diag- 
nostic test  device  and  for  a  number  of 
the  numerically  more  important  occu- 
pational groups  will  be  made  when  the 
projected  testing  program  is  completed. 
The  administration  of  the  vocational 
tests  to  selected  groups  of  employed 
workers  will  also  yield  "standards"  of 
performance  which  can  be  utilized  in 
the  placement  and  training  prescrip- 
tions for  the  unemployed.  Detailed 
case  studies  of  the  employed  in  com- 
parison with  similar  case  studies  of  the 


unemployed  will  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  maladjustment  is 
distributed  among  workers  in  general 
or  is  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. In  short,  the  significance 
of  our  findings  regarding  the  major 
problems  of  the  unemployed  will  be 
known  only  when  our  findings  regard- 
ing the  unemployed  are  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  can  be  discovered  about 
those  who  happen  to  be  steadily  em- 
ployed throughout  the  depression 
period. 


Training  Counselors  by  Apprenticeship 

By  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes,  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 


INCREASING  recognition  of  the 
value  of  vocational  guidance  on 
the  part  of  educators  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  social  agencies, 
and  progressive  industrial  organiza- 
tions, has  brought  about  a  demand  for 
persons  trained  to  do  this  work  on  a 
reliable  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
recognized  principles. 

Departments  of  Psychology,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Business  Administration 
of  certain  universities  have  attempted 
to  meet  this  demand  by  introducing 
courses  in  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Administration  open  pri- 
marily to  graduate  students.  A  theo- 
retical study  of  the  principles  and 
scientific  technique  is  thus  provided, 
but  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
practical  application  of  these 
principles. 

The  Apprentice  Training  program 
for  Vocational  Counselors,  conceived 
and  conducted  by  the  Vocational 
Service  for  Juniors,  evolved  from  two 
convictions  on  the  part  of  its  Director. 

The  first  is,  that  the  job  of  a  voca- 
tional counselor  or  personnel  worker 
requires  a  familiarity  with  many 
types  of  work  not  properly  his  own. 
In  his  job  of  interviewing,  of  selecting, 
dismissing,  advising,  and  counseling, 
he  draws  on  many  fields  without  being 
identified  with  them.  His  concern 
may  be  with  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  his  clients,  and  yet  he  is  not 


merely  a  teacher.  He  employs  the 
case-work  approach,  but  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  draw  our  supply  from 
social  workers.  He  makes  use  of 
psychological  tests  and  measurements, 
but  he  needs  to  be  both  more  and  less 
than  a  psychologist.  In  the  same 
way  he  needs  contact  and  familiarity 
with  psychiatry  without  being  a 
psychiatrist,  and  he  needs  knowledge 
of  the  risks,  hazards,  and  regulations 
of  industry  without  being  a  factory 
inspector.  In  a  word,  perhaps  what 
he  needs  is  contacts — contacts  which 
give  him  enough  familiarity  with 
other  fields  to  know  when  to  call 
upon  them  and  how  to  understand  and 
interpret  their  reply. 

The  personnel  worker  or  vocational 
counselor  is  the  liaison  officer  who  by 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
resources  is  able  to  put  his  clients  in 
touch  with  agencies  set  up  for  more 
technical  purposes.  The  personnel 
worker  is  in  short  a  sort  of  a  benevo- 
lent octopus  whose  tentacles  reach 
in  every  direction  and  keep  him  in 
touch  with  all  the  many  fields  which 
may  on  occasion  be  within  the  prov- 
ince of  his  job. 

The  other  equally  deep-seated  con- 
viction was,  that  such  familiarity  can 
be  obtained  better  by  actual  experi- 
ence than  by  instruction  from  the 
lecture  platform. 

Toward  these  ends  we  drew  up  a 
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program  whereby  five  persons  a  year 
for  each  of  three  years  should  be  given 
$1800  fellowships  and  sent  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  supervised  participation 
in  those  eight  or  nine  places  in  the 
country  doing  especially  good  work 
in  the  fields  they  represent.  These 
persons  were  to  be  hand-picked,  and 
selected  on  the  basis  of  educational 
background,  personal  characteristics, 
and  scientific  attitude. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
convince  the  Laura  Spelman  Memorial 
of  the  value  of  this  work,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $14,000  a  year  for 
each  of  the  three  years  was  obtained. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  Spel- 
man Memorial  the  administration  of 
this  grant  was  transferred  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
outlined,  the  following  persons  ac- 
cepted service  on  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: Dr.  John  J.  Coss,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  John  Fitch,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work ;  President 
Louis  V.  Hopkins,  Wabash  College; 
Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  American  Council 
on  Education;  Dr.  Donald  G.  Pater- 
son,  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Arthur  Ruggles,  Butler  Hospital,  Prov- 
idence; and  Dr.  C.  S.  Yoakum, 
University  of  Michigan. 

All  of  these,  as  will  be  indicated 
later  in  the  report,  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  this  project. 

During  the  year  1929,  the  Director 
of  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors, 
on  the  advice  of  this  committee, 
mapped  out  the  agencies  or  institutions 
where  it  seemed  that  students  could 
most  profitably  receive  this  training. 
These  were  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment of  the    University    of   Minne- 


sota, Butler  Hospital  at  Providence, 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  and  the 
Work  Certification  Bureau  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  of  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Co.,  the  Research  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Bureau,  the  All 
Philadelphia  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  the 
Factory  Inspection  Department  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Director  then  went  to 
each  of  these  places  to  secure  their 
promise  of  cooperation  and  to  plan 
out  the  general  procedure  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  students. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  pubUcity 
was  given  to  the  fellowships,  yet 
119  applications  have  already  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Five  applicants  were  finally  selected, 
and  the  plan  was  to  start  them  out  into 
the  field  on  January  1,  1930. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  we 
encountered  our  first  hurdle.  Three 
of  the  five  persons  to  whom  the 
fellowships  had  been  granted  were 
forced  to  resign  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons.  It  seemed  unwise  to 
begin  the  work  with  only  two  stu- 
dents, so  the  start  was  postponed 
until  October  1,  1930.  Anticipating 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  experience, 
I  accepted  seven  students  for  this 
date  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
two  of  them  would  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

My  expectations  were  not  realized, 
however,  so  that  seven  instead  of  five 
have  been  at  work  this  year.  They 
all  were  most  carefully  hand-picked 
for  their  ability,   initiative,   and  re- 
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sourcefulness.  Of  the  group,  two 
were  men  and  five  were  women.  All 
were  college  graduates.  Most  of  them 
had  specialized  in  the  social  sciences, 
either  in  college  or  in  graduate  work. 
One  had  been  teaching,  one  had  been 
an  educational  administrator,  one 
had  been  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  one 
had  been  an  industrial  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretary  and  labor  organizer,  one  had 
worked  as  an  operative  in  a  knitting 
mill,  one  had  had  a  combination  of 
teaching  and  social  work  experience, 
and  one  had  had  six  years  of  experi- 
ence in  an  employment  office.  One 
of  them  had  been  out  of  college  only  a 
year  and  another  graduated  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  represented 
a  country-wide  distribution,  coming 
respectively  from  Albany,  New  York; 
Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia; New  York  City;  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  and  Reading,  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  were  all  persons  with 
whom  the  director  had  personal  con- 
tacts, or  who  were  directly  recom- 
mended to  her  by  colleagues  in  whose 
judgment  she  had  confidence;  and 
events  proved  that  this  confidence 
was  not  misplaced. 

We  started  off  with  a  two  week 
period  of  training  for  which  I  got  the 
best  people  I  could  find  to  run  a  semi- 
nar for  the  group  every  afternoon. 
We  had  people  like  Professor  John 
Coss  of  Columbia,  Dr.  John  Fitch  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Almena  Dawley  of  the  All  Philadel- 
phia Child  Guidance  Clinic,  President 
Hopkins  of  Wabash  College,  Dr.  C. 
R.  Mann  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
of  Columbia,  Dr.  J.  Carson  Ryan  of 


Swarthmore  and  the  Indian  Bureau, 
Mr.  Delos  Walker,  General  Manager 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Dr.  Rudolph 
Pintner  of  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Ben 
Wood  of  Columbia,  Dr.  H.  S.  Person 
of  the  Taylor  Society,  Dr.  Leo  Wol- 
man  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  Miss  Nelle  Swartz,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bureau. 

In  the  mornings  I  sent  them  around 
to  visit  various  New  York  bureaus  of 
interest  such  as  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled,  the  Person- 
nel Research  Federation,  the  Stock 
Exchange  Institute,  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau,  Navy  Yard  Ap- 
prentice School,  the  Manhattan  In- 
dustrial High  School  for  Girls,  and 
the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service. 

I  made  them  do  a  lot  of  reading 
during  this  period  and  started  them 
off  with  a  skeleton  bibliography  which 
was  amplified  each  month. 

The  group  was  then  broken  up  into 
three  units  of  two,  two,  and  three. 
Two  were  sent  to  Miss  Campbell  at 
the  Cincinnati  Vocation  Bureau,  where 
they  saw  something  of  the  operation 
of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Woolley,  now  directed 
by  Dr.  Fernald,  and  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  psychological  clinic  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  public 
schools.  Another  group  went  for  six 
weeks  to  the  Personnel  Department 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  where  Dr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  Lawton  saw  to  it 
that  they  spent  time  in  the  various 
branches  of  that  department.  They 
sat  in  on  interviewing,  both  prelimi- 
nary and  final,  and  those  who  were 
there  during  the  rush  period  of  hiring 
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for  the  Christmas  trade  saw  service 
"at  the  rail."  They  worked  on  re- 
ports of  turnover  and  employee  effi- 
ciency. They  spent  a  week  in  the 
training  department.  Some  of  them 
were  even  in  the  warehouse,  and  one 
of  the  men  spent  a  few  days  as  a 
package  boy  with  one  of  the  Red 
Star  drivers.  The  third  group  started 
off  with  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago, where  they  were  each  assigned 
to  a  supervisor  and  went  out  first 
with  their  workers  and  later  alone. 
Here  they  ran  the  whole  gamut  of 
experiences  that  attend  the  operations 
of  a  busy  family  case-working  agency, 
especially  during  an  emergency  period. 
One  student's  report  states  that  in  the 
first  week  her  experience  included 
taking  a  seven-year-old  child  to  an 
eye  clinic  and  her  mother  to  a  hospital 
for  glandular  treatment,  calling  on  the 
employer  of  a  man  in  an  effort  to  try 
and  get  his  position  back,  running 
down  birth  and  marriage  records  to 
try  to  verify  the  legitimacy  of  a  child, 
collecting  from  the  wife  of  an  incur- 
able the  information  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  mother's  pension,  working  with 
a  case  in  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations,  taking  an  old  lady  to  the 
county  pporhouse,  and  finally  picking 
up  a  group  of  three  boys  from  one  of 
the  exclusive  private  schools  in  the 
North  Side  and  conducting  them  and 
their  Thanksgiving  basket  to  the 
home  of  a  colored  family  on  the  South 
Side. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  each  group 
moved  on  to  another  city  and  another 
organization.  They  went  to  Min- 
neapolis and  spent  six  weeks  seeing  the 
administration    of    one    of    the    best 


college  personnel  departments  in  the 
country,  where  they  were  given  a  look- 
in  on  the  whole  procedure  involved 
in  college  personnel,  with  its  system 
of  student  interviews,  "freshman 
week,"  how-to-study  courses,  medical 
and  dental  services,  speech  clinics, 
and  all  the  other  efforts  which  the 
new  development  of  college  personnel 
is  offering  to  further  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  students  to  college. 

They  spent  a  month  with  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  where  Dr.  Wilcox  sent 
them  out  with  his  factory  inspectors 
and  his  deputies  into  hat  factories, 
and  laundries,  into  chewing  gum  fac- 
tories and  near-beereries,  to  learn 
by  actual  observation  what  consti- 
tutes an  unguarded  machine  and  what 
constitutes  a  fire  hazard,  how  the 
labor  laws  regarding  overtime  and 
aftertime  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren may  be  broken,  and  how  an  in- 
spector finds  out  that  they  have  been 
broken.  They  sat  in  on  workmen's 
compensation  hearings  and  found  what 
type  of  cases  were  compensable  and 
how  the  procedure  operated,  and 
they  saw  something  of  the  state  ap- 
prenticeship program  and  its  opera- 
tion through  the  Apprentice  Com- 
mission. 

They  have  been  with  Dr.  O'Rourke, 
the  Research  Director  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  where  they  saw 
the  process  of  making  and  standard- 
izing psychological  tests.  Dr. 
O'Rourke  put  them  actually  to  work, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  they 
came  away  with  some  realization  of 
the  long  and  laborious  process  of 
devising  and  standardizing  tests,  and 
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with  an  increased  respect  for  their 
value  as  well  as  a  better  understanding 
of  their  limitations. 

They  have  been  to  Butler  Hos- 
pital in  Providence  where  they  lived 
in  the  hospital,  made  ward  rounds 
with  the  doctors,  attended  all  staff 
meetings  and  clinics,  worked  with 
the  patients  in  the  occupational  ther- 
apy room,  and  danced  and  played 
checkers  with  them  in  the  recreation 
hall.  Each  was  given  two  cases  on 
which  to  make  an  intensive  study, 
and  Dr.  Ruggles  and  members  of  his 
Staff  gave  their  time  for  individual 
conferences  with  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able generosity. 

They  have  been  with  the  Occupa- 
tion Studies  Department  of  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  Chicago,  working  on 
the  preparation  of  a  small  occupa- 
tional monograph  based  on  first-hand 
information  obtained  from  visits  to 
100  establishments.  And  they  have 
been  to  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  to  see  the  case-work  pro- 
cedure in  a  bureau  which  is  the  last 
word  in  complete  case  study. 

My  suggestion  to  each  of  the  coop- 
erating organizations  has  been  that 
the  students  should  so  far  as  possible 
"earn  their  keep" — that  they  should 
hold  to  the  hours  and  regulations  of 
the  organization  and  so  far  as  possible 
be  inducted  into  and  made  to  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  it.  The  extent  to 
which  this  was  possible  varied,  of 
course,  with  the  set-up  of  the  organ- 
ization and  the  work  it  was  doing. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  I 
traveled  to  each  of  the  places  where  the 
students  were,  to  check  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  felt  they  were  profiting 
from    the    experience,    and    on    the 


amount  of  trouble  or  additional  work 
their  presence  was  making  for  the 
organizations.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  year  I  started  each  visit  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  for  the  last  half  I 
went  as  one  on  pleasure  bent. 

At  the  end  of  their  nine  months  of 
experience  they  all  came  back  to  New 
York  for  another  two  weeks  period 
of  seminars.  I  brought  the  same 
speakers  to  address  them  again.  It 
was  interesting  to  compare  the  two 
periods  and  to  note  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  interruptions  and  questions 
which  the  speakers  encountered  at 
their  second  appearance. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  suggested 
to  the  students  that  they  write  a 
report  at  the  end  of  each  unit  of  the 
year's  experience  in  order  to  clarify 
and  coordinate  the  material  for  them- 
selves. It  was  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  there  was  no  compul- 
sion about  these  reports.  It  is  in- 
teresting, I  think,  that  the  volume  of 
typewritten  pages  ran  from  89  as  the 
lowest  to  156  per  student.  In  all,  a 
total  of  894  pages  of  reports  were 
turned  in. 

Each  of  the  seven  students  has 
reported  himself  or  herself  as  thor- 
oughly satisfied,  not  to  say  enthu- 
siastic, with  the  year's  experience. 
Quoting  from  these  voluminous  vol- 
untary reports,  one  of  them  writes: 
"I  can  say  unqualifiedly  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
experiences  that  has  ever  come  my 
way.  I  think  it  is  an  experience  that 
is  worth  all  possible  effort  to  get." 

Regarding  the  institutions  which  so 
cordially  cooperated  with  us  in  this 
experiment,  I  have  had  most  satisfy- 
ing expressions  of  the  fact  that  the 
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students  were  not  a  nuisance;  several 
organizations  have  told  me  that  they 
were  actually  a  help;  and  a  number 
report  that  they  found  them  some- 
thing of  an  inspiration  because  their 
staffs  were  forced  to  put  their  best 
foot  foremost  and  kept  on  their  toes 
to  answer  all  the  questions  asked. 
I  think  the  best  indication  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  institutions  is  that  thej"- 
have  all  expressed  their  willingness 
to  let  me  send  a  new  group  of  students 
to  them  this  year.  Without  this 
wholehearted  cooperation  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  of  course,  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  summary,  then,  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  two  things: — 

We  have  successfully  conducted  an 
experiment  in  adult  education  by  the 
apprentice  method.  No  inducements 
in  the  form  of  points  or  credits  were 
offered,  and  no  checking  was  done  on 
attendance  or  reporting.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  was  given  and  the 
responsibility  for  getting  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  was  left  to  the 


maturity,  the  initiative  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  student. 

We  have  provided  a  means  of  all 
around  training  which  involves  the 
effort  to  understand  the  individual 
both  by  the  quantitative  method  of 
measurement  and  the  qualitative  tech- 
nique of  the  case  study,  and  the  effort 
to  understand  his  industrial  environ- 
ment and  to  realize  the  sesponsibility 
not  alone  for  adjusting  him  to  his  en- 
vironment but  even  of  trying  to  change 
his  environment  when  it  is  unfortunate. 
Such  a  method  of  all-around  training 
has,  I  think,  come  closer  than  anything 
I  have  yet  heard  of  in  providing  the 
background  of  related  knowledge  and 
experience  which  is  essential  for  a 
personnel  counselor. 

Since  this  experiment  depended  far 
more  on  the  work  of  the  cooperating 
organizations,  my  advisory  committee, 
and  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of 
this  group  of  fellowship  students  than 
it  did  on  my  own  efforts,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  was 
a  success. 


Vocational  Guidance  of  Adults 

By  Morris  S.  Viteles,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  first  section  of  this  paper  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  an 
adult  guidance  clinic.  The  de- 
scription of  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures of  this  clinic  serves  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  a  few 
general  problems  in  adult  guidance 
presented  in  the  second  section  of  the 
paper. 

The  adult  guidance  clinic  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  one  originally 
estabhshed  by  the  Camden  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  at  present  conducted  in  the  build- 
ing of  that  organization  under  a  grant 
of  the  Civic  Clubs  Council  of  Cam- 
den,^ The  Camden  guidance  chnic 
was  organized  in  October  1925  as  a 
center  for  the  application  of  scientific 
procedures  in  the  vocational  adjust- 
ment of  young  men  and  boys  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity.  Preference  in 
appointments  has  been  given  to  con- 
tinuation school  boys  and  employed 
youths.  However,  the  employment 
situation  in  the  city  of  Camden,  the 
industrial  dislocations  resulting  from 
technological  and  other  changes,  have 
brought  to  the  clinic  a  fair  nimiber  of 
men  above  thirty  who  are  involved  in 
serious  vocational  difficulties. 

THE    GUIDANCE   CLINIC   ORGANIZATION 

The  guidance  clinic  organization 
includes   a   psychologist   who   is   the 

*  A  similar  clinic,  specifically  organized 
for  the  examination  of  young  adults,  has 
also  been  conducted  by  the  writer  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


director  of  the  clinic  and  an  associate 
director,  who  conducts  social  investiga- 
tions, supervises  the  placement  of 
those  seeking  advice  in  the  chnic 
and  cooperates  in  follow-up  studies. 
A  number  of  assistants  help  in  the 
administration  of  tests  and  in  writing 
up  case  records.  Physical  examina- 
tions are  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physician  and  eye  examinations  are 
made  by  a  leading  occulist  of  the  city. 
The  clinic  functions  one  evening  per 
week.  There  is  no  charge  for  its 
services.  Ordinarily  three  new  cases 
are  scheduled  for  each  evening.  In 
other  words,  approximately  100  new 
cases  are  handled  in  each  clinic  year. 
Everyone  who  seeks  examination 
makes  at  least  two  visits  to  the  guid- 
ance clinic  and  some  may  make  as 
many  as  six  before  the  examination  is 
completed.  A  minimum  of  five  hours 
is  spent  on  each  case.  In  addition, 
those  who  have  been  examined,  and 
in  whose  case  recommendation  has 
already  been  made,  frequently  return 
either  voluntarily  or  by  request  for 
further  advice  or  for  follow-up. 

FACTORS  CONSIDERED  IN  GUIDANCE 

Underlying  the  work  of  this  guidance 
clinic  is  the  point  of  view  that  ade- 
quate guidance  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  psychological,  social, 
economic  and  physical  factors  which 
may  affect  the  progress  of  an  individ- 
ual in  a  vocation.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  clinic  is  to  make  an  inten- 
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sive  study  of  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  assisted  as  an  aid  in  promoting  his 
vocational  adjustment.  The  items 
which  are  considered  in  this  study 
include : 

The  vocational  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual.    This  is  rarely  restricted  to  one 
occupation.     If  interest  is  restricted 
and  the  director  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  interest  is  well  founded,  it  may 
merely  be  his  function  to  determine 
whether  the  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered make  it  possible  and  desirable 
for  the  subject  to  enter  this  vocation. 
In  some  cases  it  may  actually  be 
necessary  to  attempt  to  divert  interest 
toward   another   and  more   desirable 
vocation.     An    extreme    example    of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
young    man    of    nineteen,    a    skilled 
mechanic,  with  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation and  an  I.  Q.  of  85,  who  as  a 
result  of  a  chance  remark  by  a  surgeon 
treating  him  for  frost  bite,  developed  a 
desire,   amounting  almost  to  an  ob- 
session, to  enter  the  surgical  profes- 
sion.    Interest  was  intense  enough  to 
lead  the  young  man  to  give  up  his 
job  and  to  enroll  as  a  student  in  the 
High  School,  attempting  to  support 
himself  by  working  as  an  errand  boy 
after  school  hours.     Guidance  in  this 
case  had  to  take  the  form  of  diversion 
to  another  and  more  suitable  occu- 
pation.    In    this    particular    case    a 
sort    of    transfer    or    sublimation    of 
interest  was  affected  by  arranging  for 
training  in  the  occupation  of  under- 
taker.    The   last   report   showed   the 
boy  to  be  well  adjusted  in  this  occu- 
pation.    This    is    an    unusual    case, 
chosen  by  reason  of  its  very  unusual- 
ness  to  indicate  the  possible  effect  to 
the  single  factor  of  interest  in  the 
vocational  guidance  of  an  individual. 


Another  illustration  of  the  consid- 
eration to  be  given  to  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  a  youth  aged  21,  in  whose 
case  re-education  of  interest  was 
found  to  be  necessary  when  color 
blindness  made  it  unwise  to  recom- 
mend training  for  airplane  operation 
in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  his  interest 
and  in  spite  of  his  suitability  from  the 
viewpoint  of  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  guidance,  including  an 
opportunity  for  training  in  this  work. 
In  contrast  to  the  interest  in  a  single 
occupation  is  the  more  usual  situation 
of  total  absence  of  definite  interest 
in  any  occupation, — an  absence  of 
desire  which  is  often  the  direct 
result  of  an  ignorance  of  the  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  prerequisites  of 
vocations  other  than  that  in  which 
the  adult  has  been  employed.  Such 
interest  inventories  as  are  available 
are  used  in  the  analysis  of  this  interest 
factor. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered 
in  a  complete  study  of  the  individual 
for  purposes  of  guidance  is  his  voca- 
tional aptitude  or  his  ability  to  profit 
from  training  and  to  develop  the 
necessary  skill  in  the  occupation  or 
occupations  under  consideration.  In 
the  measurement  of  vocational  com- 
petency psychological  tests  are  used. 
The  choice  of  tests  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  but  a  minimum 
number  of  tests,  including  measure- 
ments of  scholastic  aptitude  and  a 
selection  of  performance  tests,  are 
given  in  each  case.  It  is  impossible 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  use  of  tests  in 
the  measurement  of  aptitude.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
objective  results  are  limited  in  value 
insofar  as  prognosis  is  concerned. 
With  these  must  always  be  taken  into 
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consideration  the  observations  and 
qualitative  judgments  of  an  experi- 
enced examiner. 

The  third  factor  in  the  apphcation 
of  a  clinical  approach  in  adult  guid- 
ance is  temperament.  Such  rehable 
and  valid  tests  of  temperament  as 
are  available  are  used  in  the  clinical 
examination,  but  much  dependence  is 
placed  on  information  concerning  tem- 
perament gleaned  from  conferences 
with  friends  and  relatives  and  from 
reports  submitted  by  them;  from  a 
consideration  of  the  behavior  of  the 
adult  in  the  shop,  in  the  home,  etc.; 
from  an  examination  of  such  cumula- 
tive records  as  may  be  available  and 
from  an  observation  of  reaction  in 
the  course  of  testing  and  of  the  inter- 
view. In  this  connection,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  recent  investigations 
lend  material  support  to  the  opinion 
that^  expert  observation  of  the  individ- 
ual's behavior  and  performances  dur- 
ing the  interview  and  in  the  process 
of  testing  supplies  to  the  experienced 
observer  much  valuable  information 
on  the  individual's  temperamental 
traits. 

A  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
remaining  factors  which  are  involved 
in  the  complete  clinical  study  of  the 
individual  so  necessary  for  adequate 
guidance.  The  health  of  an  individual 
plays  an  important  part  in  vocational 
success,  and  this  must  therefore  be 
given  due  consideration  in  vocational 
guidance.  By  health  is  meant  not 
only  the  physical  state  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  but  the  degree  of  development 
and  the  functional  soundness  of  each 

2  Burt,  Cyril,  et  al.  A  Study  in  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  Ind.  Fat.  Res.  Brd.,  Report 
33, 1926. 


part  of  the  body.  Men  with  arrested 
tuberculosis  cannot  be  advised  to 
enter  vocations  which  will  expose  them 
to  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
Women  suffering  from  irremediable 
eye  conditions  cannot  be  advised  to 
enter  millinery.  An  adult  with  a 
heart  condition  cannot  be  advised 
to  enter  the  vocation  of  electrical 
substation  operator  although,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  factors 
considered  in  guidance,  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  desirable  vocation  for  this 
man. 

The  appearance  of  the  individual 
must  be  weighted  in  guidance.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  adults.  Industrial  organizations 
such  as  department  stores,  banks, 
etc.,  lay  certain  stress  on  appearance, 
and  the  vocational  counselor  must 
cater  to  the  prejudices  of  such  organ- 
izations. Moreover,  stature,  weight, 
etc.,  must  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
other  occupations. 

Vocations  differ  with  respect  to 
amount  of  education  and  the  amount 
and  type  of  experience  necessary  for 
success.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  further  determining  the  educational 
requirements  for  various  occupations 
as  well  as  what  is  required  in  the  way 
of  experience.  However,  these  fac- 
tors must  be  weighed  in  adequate 
guidance. 

The  final  essential  for  adequate  guid- 
ance is  a  consideration  of  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  influencing 
the  life  of  the  one  who  is  being  guided. 
An  adult  who  wants  to  become  a  den- 
tist, who,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
competency,  temperament,  health  and 
education,  is  suited  for  the  vocation 
may  be  unable  to  take  the  necessary 
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time  and  to  bear  the  expense  of 
training  for  this  profession.  It  may 
therefore  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  another  voca- 
tion. The  play  of  social  factors  may 
appear  in  many  guises.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  one  young  man, 
rehabiUtation  in  the  occupation  in 
which  he  was  most  interested,  for 
which  he  seemed  most  suited  was 
made  impossible  by  the  refusal  of  his 
wife  to  remain  alone  three  evenings  a 
week  while  the  husband  was  attending 
evening  courses  necessary  for  the  en- 
trance into  the  vocation  of  his  choice. 
In  the  guidance  clinic  described  in 
this  report,  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
of  all  these  factors,  a  definite  recom- 
mendation is  made  wherever  this  seems 
possible,  or  the  subject  is  told  that  the 
data  are  too  complex  or  inadequate  for 
a  definite  recommendation, 

THE   PROBLEMS   OF   ADULT   GUIDANCE 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  procedures 
and  viewpoint  of  the  adult  guidance 
clinic  is  presented  as  a  background  for 
the  discussion  of  a  few  general  impres- 
sions concerning  the  problems  of  adult 
guidance  growing  out  of  the  writer's 
experience  in  this  work. 

This  experience  leads,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  opinion  that  (1)  guidance 
by  formula  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of 
the  adult  even  more  than  in  the  case  of 
children.  In  the  matter  of  aptitude, 
it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  in  the 
future,  to  place  a  number  of  test  re- 
sults into  an  automatic  calculating 
machine,  as  suggested  by  Hull,^  and 
to  arrive  at  a  set  of  scores  indicating 
the  individual's  probable  success  in 

'  Hull,  Clark  L.,  Aptitude  Testing,  Yonk- 
ers:  World  Book  Co.,  1928. 


60  or  70  key  occupations.  At  the 
moment,  however,  even  with  respect 
to  aptitude  it  seems  highly  question- 
able procedure  to  follow  O'Connor* 
in  the  use  of  a  battery  of  two  or  three 
short  tests  to  reach  such  broad  general- 
izations as,  to  quote  O'Connor: 

"The  girl  who  possesses  this  clerical  apti- 
tude, as  shown  by  Worksample  1,  but  lacks 
finger  dexterity,  as  shown  by  Worksample 
16,  should  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake 
filing  work  with  the  hope  of  advancing  to 
higher  clerical  positions;  for,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, she  will  fail  on  filing  work  because  of 
poor  dexterity,  and  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  into  the  clerical  field 
where  she  can  show  her  strong  point." 

It  is  true  that  the  tests  used  in  writ- 
ing such  prescriptions  may  be  valid 
for  the  selection  of  clerical  workers 
for  one  or  another  type  of  work  in  a 
particular  plant.  There  is  doubtless 
some  place  for  formulae  in  this  situa- 
tion, where  we  are  dealing  with  a 
single  job,  the  duties  of  which  are  well 
known,  and  in  relation  to  which  the 
validity  of  the  test  can  easily  be  estab- 
lished. However  the  successful  use 
of  a  prescription  in  this  situation  does 
not  mean  that  this  particular  pre- 
scription, or  any  other,  can  be  indis- 
criminately applied,  like  those  of  patent 
medicines,  as  universal  nostrums  in 
vocational  adjustment. 

The  impossibility  of  using  formulae 
in  guidance  appears  even  more  clearly 
when  it  is  recalled  that  aptitude  is 
only  a  single,  and  upon  occasion  a 
relatively  unimportant  element  in  the 
guidance  situation.  The  problem  of 
guidance  is  that  of  weighting  every 
element  in  the  situation, — of  estab- 

*  O'Connor,  Johnson,  Born  that  Way, 
Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1928,  p.  168. 
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lishing  a  balance  between  the  highly 
complex  inter-related  variables  which 
influence  individual  adjustment.  Like 
the  pieces  of  a  cut  out  puzzle  the  vari- 
ous items  must  be  assembled  into  a 
picture  or  pattern  delineating  the 
personality  of  the  individual  and  its 
particular  setting.  The  picture  must 
have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
fine  etching,  of  a  well  painted  portrait 
in  which  striking  and  important  fea- 
tures stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  each 
line,  each  nuance,  contributes  some- 
thing toward  the  understanding  of  the 
whole. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  that 
the  practice  of  guidance  as  that  of 
medicine  is  largely  an  art  rather  than  a 
science.  The  chemist,  with  his  knowl- 
edge that  the  human  body  consists 
of  85  per  cent  water  and  15  per 
cent  of  solids  cannot,  by  formula, 
reconstruct  the  human  organism  in 
his  laboratory.  Titian,  Rembrandt, 
Raphael  with  a  few  colors  and  a  piece 
of  dead  canvas,  can  produce  the  warm 
tone  of  living  flesh,  the  expression  of 
pride,  fear,  anger  and  of  other  elemen- 
tal human  attitudes.  With  oils  they 
reproduce  on  canvas  the  personaHty 
of  an  individual.  The  guidance  coun- 
selor does  not  use  color  but,  in  his 
limited  way,  with  perhaps  words  as 
his  medium,  he  must  reconstruct  or 
reproduce  the  personaUty  of  an  indi- 
vidual against  the  background  of  the 
cold,  hard  objective  facts  of  the  reahs- 
tic  situation  in  which  this  personahty 
functions.  Insight  rather  than  for- 
mulae must  be  employed  in  drawing 
this  picture,  in  making  the  analytic 
diagnosis  and  in  arriving  at  a  predic- 
tion of  future  success  for  the  individual 
who  is  being  considered.     Statistical 


studies  of  group  data  and  the  inten- 
sive scientific  investigation  of  the 
laboratory  furnish  the  general  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  counselor  can 
work.  The  problem  of  individual 
adult  guidance  is  essentially  that  of 
balancing  these  principles,  of  deter- 
mining how  far  they  apply  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  and  whether  they  do 
apply.  The  point  of  orientation  must 
always  be  the  individual  and  his  fu- 
ture. In  the  case  of  this  individual, 
the  counselor  must  exercise  all  the 
insight  he  possesses  to  balance  the 
facts  and  to  arrive  not  only  at  a 
statement  of  present  status  but  at  a 
prophecy  of  future  status  in  this  com- 
plex world  of  ours.  Incidentally,  it 
is  not  strange  if,  as  a  prophet,  he  falls 
into  error  and  occasionally  is  forced 
to  be  as  pessimistic  about  his  accom- 
phshments  as  Job  himself. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  counselor  as  a 
prophet  will  be  further  discussed  be- 
low. Before  passing  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  role  as  an  artist,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  at  least  one 
respect  in  which  the  counselor's  view 
differs  from  that  of  the  artist.  The 
latter  depends  upon  pubUc  opinion 
for  the  measure  of  success  of  his  work. 
The  counselor,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
adopt  the  methods  of  science  to  follow 
up,  under  controlled  conditions,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  him.  There  is  much  need 
for  measuring  the  outcomes  of  guid- 
ance, both  in  the  case  of  adults  and 
of  children,  by  the  means  of  intensive, 
carefully  controlled  follow-up  studies, 
such  as  that  which  has  been  recently 
completed  in  England,^  Uke  that  which 

^  Methods  of  Choosing  a  Career,  London: 
G.  G.  Harrap  Co.,  1931. 
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is  now  being  projected  in  this  country 
under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, and  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Minnesota  study.^  On  a  smaller  and 
considerably  less  intensive  scale  the 
work  of  the  guidance  clinic  referred 
to  in  this  paper  has  been  followed  up. 
(4)  To  revert  to  the  predictions  of 
the  counselor.  Adult  guidance  in- 
volves a  measure  of  prophecy,  but 
such  prophecy  must  be  tempered  by  a 
very  definite  recognition  of  how  far 
the  counselor  can  go  in  making  his 
predictions  of  individual  success  and 
failure.  The  counselor,  following  per- 
haps in  the  footsteps  of  the  physician, 
too  often  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the 
simple  statement,  "I  do  not  know," 
a  frank  admission  that  either  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  or  the 
limitations  of  individual  insight  make 
impossible  a  definite  vocational  diag- 
nosis and  recommendation.  Only  too 
often,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
tempted  to  engage  in  false  prophecy, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  con- 
sultant who  feels  free  to  write  to  a 
client  (the  author  quotes  directly  from 
his  letter): 

"I  enjoyed  our  talk  and  am  glad  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you.  If 
you  feel  that  what  I  have  can  be  of  unusual 
practical  value  to  you  personally,  and  to 
your  business,  I  know  I  can  work  out  some 
arrangement  about  it.  I  get  a  real  'kick' 
out  of  working  with  men  who  really  are 
big  enough  to  benefit  from  the  principles 
as  well  as  the  methods  which  I  utilize.  I 
worked  with  one  man  who  had  been  making 
around  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a 


^  R.  A.  Stevenson,  The  Minnesota  Unem- 
ploymenl  Research  Project,  U.  of  Minn.  Press, 
Nov.,  1931,  26  pages. 


number  of  years,  and  after  getting  concrete 
ideas  as  well  as  the  stimulation  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  thinking  he  made  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  first  time,  the  sub- 
sequent year.  A  man  of  that  calibre  can't 
help  but  get  value  out  of  thinking  with  me. 
How  much  direct  benefit  j^ou  will  get  out  of 
working  with  me  depends  on  your  own  capac- 
ity to  grow,  change,  develop  and  to  capital- 
ize on  specific,  concrete  facts  and  to  apply 
sound  principles  on  human  evaluation  and 
the  development  of  men. 

"I  would  very  much  enjoy  seeing  you 
again."' 

Such  letters  and  such  attitudes 
bring  into  relief  the  most  important 
need  in  adult  guidance,  that  of  a 
detailed  analysis  and  description  of 
its  possibilities  and  limitations,  sup- 
plemented by  a  consistent  refusal, 
in  the  contacts  of  a  counselor  with  the 
public  and  others,  to  fall  back  on  the 
note  with  which  Mr.  Underbill,  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ended  a  debate  on  a  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  psychologist  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  author  quotes  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  1921,  Vol.  61,  Part 
8,  pages  7670-7687. 

"Mr.  King.  I  see  that  this  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  psychologist  at  a 
salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  Would  the 
gentleman,    as    a    matter    of   information, 


'  Incidentally,  the  reader  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  reply  written  by  the  very  in- 
telligent subject  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed: 

"If  'thinking'  with  you  leaves  as  a  by- 
product egotistical  dross  such  as  that  from 
which  your  letter  emanates,  I  prefer  to  be 
branded  as  not  suflBciently  intelligent  to 
get  your  stuff!" 
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answer  one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to 
that?  Who  determines  who  the  psycholo- 
gist shall  be,  and  what  training  does  the 
psychologist  have  to  have? 


"Mr.  King.  A  psychologist  is,  in  other 
words,  a  social  worker.  Such  a  worker  can 
go  into  the  home;  will  advise  in  any  case, 


whether  it  be  that  of  disease  or  mental  trou- 
ble or  even  financial  trouble. 


"Mr.  King.    Psychology  is  the  study  of 
the  soul,  is  it  not?" 


"Mr.    Underhill. 
these  technicalities. 


Let   us   not  get   into 


The  Stevens  Experiment  in  Vocational 

Guidance 

By  Harvey  N.  Davis,  President,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


ONE  of  the  most  important 
decisions  in  a  boy's  life  is  his 
choice  of  a  college,  not  so 
much  his  choice  of  a  particular  college, 
for  there  are  many  groups  of  similar 
colleges  any  one  of  which  is  as  good 
as  any  other,  but  rather  his  choice  of 
a  type  of  college.  Whether  he  chooses 
a  liberal  arts  college  on  the  one  hand 
or  an  engineering  or  scientific  college 
on  the  other  does  much  not  only  to 
determine  the  probable  nature  of  his 
futm-e  life  work  but  to  fashion  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  all  his  reactions 
to  and  appreciations  of  the  whole  of 
modern  civilization.  Every  boy  should 
make  his  choice  not  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  personal  associations  and 
family  traditions,  but  rationally  and 
intelligently  in  the  light  of  all  he  can 
find  out  about  his  own  aptitudes, 
skills  and  interest  patterns  and  also 
about  the  various  professions  and 
occupations  to  which  these  two  types 
of  college  training  naturally  lead. 

To  help  boys  who  are  about  to 
make  this  choice,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  ran  last  August  a  two- 
week  camp  session  for  preparatory 
school  juniors,  that  is  boys  who  will 
have  to  choose  a  college  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  facilities  and 
equipment  available  were  those  of 
the  surveying  camp  we  had  used  for 


our  Freshman  class  during  the  six 
preceding  weeks,  and  with  three  swim- 
ming periods  a  day,  plenty  of  in-  and 
out-door  sports  and  an  excellent 
kitchen,  we  managed  to  give  the 
forty  boys  who  came  a  thoroughly 
good  time  as  a  background  for  the 
serious  work  of  camp. 

This  serious  work  consisted  of  three 
parts;  first,  a  group  of  lectures  on 
choosing  a  college,  on  choosing  a 
career,  and  on  what  various  kinds  of 
engineers  do  not  only  in  their  inspired 
moments,  but  also  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  daily  lives;  second, 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  one  simple 
variety  of  engineering  activity  actually 
feels  like,  through  four  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  in  the  field  learning  the 
rudiments  of  surveying;  and  third, 
an  opportunity  to  study  their  own 
aptitudes,  skills,  and  interests  through 
a  comprehensive  set  of  psychological 
tests  administered  and  interpreted  by 
experts. 

The  lecturers  were  a  distinguished 
group,  including  professors  from  five 
different  colleges,  and  graduates  of 
ten  or  eleven  other  colleges,  and  their 
subjects  covered  a  wide  range  of 
engineering  activities,  including  even 
such  fringe  subjects  as  manufacturing, 
air  transportation,  and  architecture. 

The  field  work  was  of  great  value 
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by  giving  a  solid  background  of  pur- 
poseful activity  that  made  lectures, 
games,  and  sleep  into  equally  welcome 
relaxations. 

On  the  psychological  side  nineteen 
tests  were  given  to  each  boy,  including 
Johnson  O'Connor's  aptitude  tests, 
the  Iowa  scientific  aptitude  tests,  the 
O'Rourke  Mechanical  Aptitude  test, 
one  form  of  the  Otis  test  and  the 
Strong  Interest  Blank.  The  results 
were  interpreted  to  each  boy  and  to 
his  parents  in  the  light  of  the  iatimate 
impressions  of  the  various  squad  lead- 
ers who  lived  with  their  boys  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  and  of  the  revealing 
personal  letters  that  had  previously 
been  received  from  parents  and  head- 
masters. Advice  was  freely  given,  but 
it  was  stressed  that  the  final  decisions 
should  be  made,  not  by  us,  not  even 
by  the  parents,  but  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
boys*  reactions  to  these  tests  were 
so  generally  cordial  that  many  of  them 
on  their  own  initiative  took  a  number 
of  other  tests  that  were  not  being  used 
with  the  group  as  a  whole.  Indeed, 
by  the  end  of  the  two  weeks,  nearly 
half  the  boys  had  taken  as  many  as  33 
different  tests  to  satisfy  their  own 
curiositj''  about  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  or  even 
to  know  the  results  of  such  an  experi- 
ment, except  perhaps  through  the 
following  quotations  from  parents' 
letters: 

"It  crystallized  in  his  mind  the  direction 
he  wishes  to  take  in  his  future  work  at 
school  and  college." 


Again : 

"It  has  not  only  stimulated  his  interest 
but  has,  I  think,  given  him  the  needed 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed." 

From  another: 

"It  has  caused  him  to  think  about 
futures  in  an  entirely  different  way  from 
what  I  have  ever  found  him  thinking 
before." 

And  from  another: 

"For  the  first  time  in  his  school  career 
he  is  anticipating  returning  to  school 
work." 

One  father  wrote: 

"To  help  the  young  candidate  in  realiz- 
ing the  seriousness  of  his  next  step  .... 
is  tremendously  helpful.  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  change  for  the  better  that  has 
taken  place  in  my  son's  attitude." 

And  another  said: 

"I  feel  confident  that  nothing  has  ever 
come  into  his  life  that  has  given  him  such 
enthusiasm,  taught  him  so  much  about 
himself,  and  so  much  about  what  life  may 
mean  to  one." 

And  finally  the  father  of  a  top- 
notch  boy  who  was  definitely  advised 
against  choosing  an  engineering  col- 
lege wrote: 

"It  has  helped  him  immensely  to  decide 
where  his  interests  lie,  and  he  intends  to 
make  his  college  preparations  accordingly." 

These  and  other  similar  letters  have 
convinced  us  that  the  experiment  is 
well  worth  trying  again  next  summer. 


How  a  Thousand  Girls  Were  Trained  for 

Self-support 

By  Emily  T.  Burr,  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 


THE  subject  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  me  for  discussion 
today  is  recital  of  the  results 
which  we  have  obtained  in  our  efforts 
to  prepare  for  self-support  girls  who 
are  handicapped  through  some  ab- 
normal mental  or  emotional  condi- 
tion. ^  The  handicaps  from  which 
these  girls  suffer  are  more  serious  than 
simple  maladjustment.  The  problems 
which  they  offer  vary  from  arrested 
mental  development  to  conditions 
which  are  frequently  psychopathic. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
has  been  in  operation  since  1919  and 
is  a  non-sectarian  social  service  agency 
originally  organized  for  the  study  and 
placement  of  girls  whose  failure  in 
industry  was  due  to  injudicious  choice 
of  employment.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  work  of  the  Big  Sisters  organi- 
zation and  its  inspiration  and  chief 
support  have  been  derived  from  the 
pubhc  spirit  of  a  group  of  society 
women  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Ittleson. 

Over  300  cooperating  agencies  refer 
their  problem  girls  to  our  Bureau  and 
we  have  been  able  to  reclaim  quite  a 
number  through  the  patient  study 
which  we  are  equipped  to  render  each 
individual  case  as  it  is  submitted. 

1  Dr.  Burr  supplemented  her  talk  with 
motion  pictures  of  girls  receiving  thera- 
peutic training. 


To  say  that  we  have  prepared  a 
thousand  of  these  girls  for  self-support 
is  not  to  say  that  we  have  restored 
them  to  the  same  plane  as  that  occu- 
pied by  normal  workers.  To  begin 
with,  some  fifty  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants served  by  the  Bureau  are  of  sub- 
normal intelligence.  When  this  is 
not  complicated  by  mental  or  emo- 
tional disturbances  we  can  direct 
them  into  channels  where  workers  of 
retarded  intelligence  can  render  as 
competent  service  as  that  rendered 
by  workers  of  normal  intelligence. 
There  are  many  occupations  which  do 
not  call  for  the  exercise  by  the  worker 
of  either  judgment  or  reflection.  Many 
repetitive  and  monotonous  jobs  have 
been  created  through  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry.  They  are  automatic 
in  character  and  require  a  degree  of 
manual  dexterity. 

When  the  girls  present  symptoms 
of  mental  or  emotional  disturbances 
there  is  more  to  the  diagnosis  than 
just  the  administration  of  so-called 
intelligence  tests.  Where  noise  has  a 
paralyzing  effect  upon  a  worker  un- 
balanced through  nervous  tension,  it 
is  obvious  that  employment  in  a  fac- 
tory resonant  with  metallic  clatter  is 
out  of  the  question.  Where  a  girl 
suffers  from  a  form  of  inferiority  com- 
plex which  distorts  simple  instructions 
from  a  foreman,  or  forewoman,  into 
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censure  and  reprimand,  we  must  seek 
some  employment  where  no  necessity 
exists  for  frequent  contact  with  a 
taskmaster.  Where  the  difficulty 
arises  from  melancholia,  fear,  ob- 
sessions, choleric  disposition,  occupa- 
tion must  be  found  where  the  oppor- 
tunity will  not  arise  for  clashes  with 
fellow-workers  or  the  display  of  tem- 
per tantrums  for  the  edification  of  an 
audience. 

Our  task  has  been  to  study  the  work 
quite  as  much  as  the  worker.  We 
have  classified  hundreds  of  jobs  and 
we  know  that  some  can  be  filled  by 
girls  with  an  eight  year  old  mind  and 
others  may  not  be  filled  by  workers 
of  normal  intelligence  when  this  in- 
telligence is  negatived  by  some  deep- 
seated  nervous  disturbance. 

The  routine  procedure  is  to  appraise 
the  qualifications  of  all  applicants  and 
to  list  their  handicaps.  This  we  ac- 
complish through  psychological  and 
trade  tests  and  also  through  an  analy- 
sis of  abnormalities  revealed  in  heart- 
to-heart  confessions  secured  in  inter- 
views in  which  we  try  to  penetrate 
the  emotional  reactions  of  the  girl, 
her  pet  aversions  and  occasionally  her 
obsessions. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  eradicate 
these  false  fears  or  phobias  but  we 
frequently  do  succeed  in  decreasing 
their  incapacitating  effect. 

The  very  unstable  subjects  we  send 
to  our  Workrooms  where  we  train 
them  in  various  occupations  which  we 
have  made  easy  for  them  through  the 
elimination  of  noise,  haste,  and  im- 
patient censure. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Education  we  began  two  years  ago 
to  give  a  series  of  short  unit  courses  for 


girls  who  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
pace  set  in  actual  practice  in  shop  or 
factory. 

This  training  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  there  are  many  girls  who  fail  to 
hold  a  job  not  so  much  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  job  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed, as  because  of  timidity,  fear  of 
new  surroundings,  strange  forelady, 
strange  co-workers,  new  material  to 
handle,  and  general  inability  to  grasp 
directions  quickly  enough  to  get  by 
the  try-out  period.  This  project  has 
for  its  aim  the  transfer  of  the  learning 
period  from  factory,  or  office,  to  these 
unit  training  courses.  All  work  is 
performed  according  to  trade  methods 
and  standards.  Machine  and  foot- 
press  operating,  clipping  threads, 
folding,  collating,  typing,  wrapping, 
labelling,  handsewing,  packing  and 
assembling  have  been  successfully 
taught.  As  a  result  of  this  training 
many  girls  have  been  able  for  the 
first  time  to  get  and  keep  jobs  in 
industry. 

After  our  survey  of  the  girl's 
capacity,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  she  is  employable,  and 
if  she  is,  to  recommend  the  sort  of 
occupation  in  which  she  may  make 
good,  or  what  training  she  should 
undergo  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
industry.  We  are  careful  to  recom- 
mend, instead  of  specific  lines  of  work, 
suggestions  as  to  whether  she  should 
have  assigned  to  her,  tasks  that  in- 
volve large  muscular  movements,  or 
whether,  without  great  strain,  she 
can  attempt  work  in  which  fine  muscu- 
lar coordination  is  required.  It  is 
further  determined  whether  she  can 
sit  at  her  work  for  long  hours  at  a 
stretch,  or  whether  she  should  have  a 
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job  in  which  she  can  move  about 
freely.  Not  one  type  of  training  is 
suggested  but  always  at  least  two, 
preferably  in  allied  fields. 

Placing  the  feebleminded  who  are 
not  unstable  is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
It  is  a  repetitive  process  however,  for 
seasonal  occupations  absorb  most  of 
them.  Placing  the  neurotic  and  psy- 
chopathic t}-pes  is  a  more  complicated 
and  difficult  proposition.  The  Bureau 
generally  has  one  person  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  it  is  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment for  this  group  of  workers. 
It  is  perhaps  not  generally  recognized 
that  many  of  these  t>"pes  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  adjust  rela- 
tively well,  providing  there  is  no 
change  in  the  routine  of  their  existence. 
Machine  operating  is  an  excellent  kind 
of  work  for  the  excitable  manic  t^.'pe 
of  mental  disorder,  since  it  demands 
close    attention,    speedy    action    and 


affords  satisfaction  in  terms  of  imme- 
diate accomplishment. 

The  Bureau  is  concerned  with 
another  group  of  girls,  those  who  are 
emotionally  imstable.  Because  of 
their  nervousness,  they  are  unable  to 
work  under  the  ordinary  industrial 
conditions.  A  therapeutic,  industrial 
experiment  was  started  lq  1925,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  determining 
what  cases  of  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
ability could  be  improved  by  indus- 
trial work  of  a  practical  nature  carried 
on  to  the  point  of  at  least  partial 
rehabilitation.  This  workroom  offers 
an  opportimity  for  careful  study  and 
Training  of  its  workers.  Training  does 
not  consist  alone  in  teaching  manual 
tasks,  but  includes  as  well  the  giving 
of  mental  hygiene  talks,  suggestions 
as  to  dress,  deportment,  recreational 
plans  and  all  that  has  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  well  balanced  life. 


An  Approach  to  Correct  Occupational 
Distribution 

By  Harold  F.  Clark,  Columbia  University 


FOR  some  time  past  we  have 
been  investigating  the  impor- 
tance of  wages  as  a  guide  in 
determining  the  number  of  people 
there  should  be  in  each  occupation. 
As  our  investigations  have  proceeded 
we  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  a  guidance  program  caimot 
be  built  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  individual  choice.  The  need  be- 
comes more  pressing  everj'  day  to  find 
some  method  of  determining  what, 
from  the  social  standpoint,  is  the  cor- 
rect number  of  people  to  have  m  any 
occupation. 

No  one  approach  to  the  problem  of 
occupational  distribution  is  likely  to 
provide  all  of  the  truth.  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  we  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  bringing  forth  in 
systematic  fashion  the  argument  that 
occupational  distribution  is  correct 
when  people  of  the  same  ability  receive 
the  same  wages  in  all  occupations. 
Some  months  ago,  when  I  talked  to 
the  group  in  Detroit  interested  in 
personnel  problems,  I  did  not  have 
available  the  detailed  figures  regarding 
life  earnings.  I  want  to  report  some 
of  those  life  earnings  and  to  argue  from 
them  that  certain  occupations  do  not 
have  enough  people. 

Before  I  start  presenting  the  figures 
regarding  life  earnings  let  me  state 


clearly  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
using  the  interest  or  capacity  of  the 
individual  as  a  guide  in  occupational 
distribution.  However,  the  work  that 
we  have  been  doing  for  several  months 
tends  to  show  that  most  of  the  so-called 
interests  are  socially  acquired  and 
that  certainly  a  great  majority  of  them 
have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  man.  I  think  we  are  on 
fairly  safe  ground  when  we  say  that  the 
nature  of  man  does  not  constitute  a 
barrier  to  correct  occupational  distri- 
bution. If  time  were  available,  I 
think  I  could  cite  adequate  evidence 
from  the  fields  of  anthropolog}^,  anat- 
omy, biolog}',  and  psychology,  to  sup- 
port the  position  stated. 

Even  if  the  original  nature  of  man 
does  not  provide  barriers  to  correct 
occupational  distribution,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  work  of  the  guidance 
expert  is  not  important.  In  fact  in 
my  opinion  in  some  ways  it  makes  the 
work  more  important.  It  simply 
means  that  the  person  dealing  with 
guidance  must  become  far  better  in- 
formed regarding  economic  and  social 
matters  than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  might  say  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  problem.  One  side  is  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  social  and  economic 
needs  for  workers.  From  our  assump- 
tion, the  nature  of  man  will  not  block 
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us  from  getting  a  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion. The  second  task  will  be  for  the 
personnel  and  guidance  experts  to  see 
that  the  available  persons  are  dis- 
tributed so  they  will  function  more 
efficiently.  And  although  the  nature 
of  man  may  not  block  correct  occupa- 
tional distribution,  at  least  for  a  long 
time  in  the  future  the  acquired  atti- 
tudes and  behefs  about  occupations 


mental  thesis  is  that  occupational  dis- 
tribution is  correct  when  people  of  the 
same  ability  receive  the  same  wages  in 
all  occupations.  According  to  an  argu- 
ment presented  by  Professor  Pigou  of 
Cambridge  University,  this  is  the  dis- 
tribution that  will  provide  the  maxi- 
mum income  for  the  entire  country. 
It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to 
warn  a  group  such  as  this  of  the  care 


TABLE  I 
Summary  of  life  earnings  in  some  occupations  in  the  United  States  {1930) 


OCCUPATIONS 


PRESENT 

VALUE   OF 

AVERAGE 

LIFE  EARNINGS 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 


LIMIT    WITHIN 
WHICH  TRUE 
FIGURE   PROB- 
ABLY LIES 


Medicine 

Law 

Engineering  (Professional) 

Architecture 

Dentistry 

College  Teaching 

Social  Work 

Ministry 

Journalism 

Skilled  Trades 

Library  Work 

Public  School  Teaching... 

Nursing 

Unskilled  labor 

Farming 


SI 17, 000 

117,000 

108,000 

108,000 

108,000 

74,000 

57,000 

46,000 

44,000 

40,000 

39,000 

30,000 

28,000 

20,000 

14,000 


55250 
5250 
5000 
5000 
4725 
3260 
1517t 
2220 

1800 

1360t 

1570 

901 

645 


per  cent 

±20 
±40 
±20 
±30 
±30 
±10 
±15 
±5 
±50 

±35 

±5 
±10 

±15 


t  Median. 


and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
many  occupations  are  going  to  compli- 
cate the  problem  of  guidance.  What 
I  shall  have  to  say,  then,  instead  of 
reducing  the  importance  of  guidance, 
will  simply  try  to  broaden  the  base  on 
which  it  should  be  made.  My  plea  is 
that  certain  economic  and  social 
matters  must  be  considered  along  with 
the  nature  of  the  individual. 

What,  then,  are  the  life  earnings  in 
different     occupations?     Our    funda- 


\\ith  which  life  earnings  must  be  inter- 
preted. 

Table  1  gives  present  available  aver- 
age life  earnings  in  some  of  the  more 
important  occupations. 

The  income  in  medicine,  for  in- 
stance, is  three  times  the  income  in  the 
skilled  trades;  five  times  the  income  of 
unskilled  labor;  eight  times  the  income 
of  farming.  The  best  evidence  we 
have  seems  to  show  that  there  are 
tens   of   thousands   of    people   in  the 
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skilled  trades,  unskilled  labor  and 
farming  who  have  as  much  ability  as 
the  people  in  medicine.  According 
to  our  test  these  people  should  be 
directed  into  medicine  until  the  income 
in  medicine  is  no  larger  than  the  in- 
come these  people  could  get  in  any- 
other  field.  Not  only  is  this  the 
economic  answer  to  correct  occupa- 
tional distribution,  but  the  same 
result  is  necessary  if  we  start  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  society  that  wants  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  its 
citizens.  We  have  made  the  grand 
claim  in  this  country  of  equaHty  of 
opportunity,  special  privilege  for  none. 
The  results  contradict  our  theory. 
The  figures  of  hfe  earnings  are  very 
clear  evidence  that  there  has  been 
special  privilege  for  many. 

We  are  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the 
claims  that  are  made  by  doctors  that 
there  are  too  many  people  in  their 
field.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  in  medicine  there  are  obviously 
far  too  many  people  in  medicine. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  people 
in  engineering  there  are  too  many 
engineers.  The  larger  the  number  of 
people  in  engineering,  the  lower  the 
return  is  going  to  be  for  the  engineer  on 
the  average.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  engineering  incomes 
are  not  fabulous.  However,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  absolute  level  of  income. 
The  question  is,  are  there  any  other 
occupations  that  would  pay  a  larger 
income?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  with  the  possible  exception  of 
medicine  there  is  none. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  engineers  unem- 
ployed today.  But  when  all  of  the 
objections  are  raised  I  want  to  ask  the 


same  question:  where  can  the  indi- 
vidual go  to  make  more  money? 
Every  occupation  thinks  it  is  the  most 
poorly  paid.  And  if  that  seems  in- 
credible to  you,  I  will  read  just  a  few 
statements  from  the  leaders  in  various 
fields. 

What  They  Think:— 

Architecture — "No  other  business  or  prep- 
aration calling  for  an  equal  amount  of 
talent,  training,  brains,  devotion  and  hard 
work,  and  involving  as  much  responsibility, 
is  anyTvhere  as  poorly  paid.  The  average 
architectural  office  from  the  chief  down  to 
the  greenest  boy  is  woefully  underpaid.  .  .  . 
And  where  is  the  incentive  to  a  young  man  to 
enter  a  preparation  where  after  years  of 
study  and  experience  he  finds  himself  as  an 
employee  in  an  architect's  office,  working 
for  the  wages  of  a  brick-layer?" 

Dentistry — "We  have  long  been  working 
hard  to  better  mankind,  to  reduce  pain  and 
to  improve  the  health  of  patients  without 
thought  of  self,  family  or  old  age.  We  are 
fast  slipping  behind  in  the  financial  world 
and  fast  losing  foothold  in  social  life." 

Education — "Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
way  of  bringing  the  pay  of  college  professors 
up  to  that  of  plasterers  and  brick-layers  by 
due  process  of  law.  That  revision  must 
await  the  slow  pressure  of  economics  in  the 
recovery  in  the  sense  of  relative  values." 

"Teaching  not  only  offers  no  opportunity 
to  earn  the  large  incomes  usually  associated 
with  first  rate  success  in  other  fields,  it 
fails  to  offer  an  equal  chance  to  earn  the 
typical  wage  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation's  workers." 

Journalism — "Newspaper  salaries  are 
very  much  larger  than  the}"- were  forty  years 
ago;  double  as  much  in  some  departments. 
Yet  despite  this  the  pecuniary  rewards  have 
no  comparison  with  those  of  many  other 
professions  or  businesses." 

"It  is  a  tradition  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness that  reporters  are  poorly  paid." 

"The  salaries  of  editors  are  not  as  large 
as  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  not  as  large 
as  those  in  the  more  commercial  lines." 

Law — "Most  of  them  eke  out  a  living  by 
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selling  insurance,  dealing  in  real  estate, 
reporting  for  papers,  doing  hack-work  for 
busy  lawyers,  or  watching  with  hungry  eyes 
for  political  jobs.  Such  activities  do  not 
constitute  a  desirable  life  career." 

"Furthermore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
ers, the  returns  to  most  lawyers  are  meager. 
(Indeed,  comparing  work  for  work,  brain 
capacity  for  brain  capacity,  the  returns  are 
much  higher  in  other  vocations.)" 

"The  positions  held  by  them  (i.e.,  judges) 
are  the  poorest  paid  of  any  professional 
men." 

Medicine — "Medicine  does  give  prospect 
of  adequate  material  reward.  It  is  true 
that  these  rewards  do  not  compare  with 
those  of  successful  business  or  with  those  of 
successful  careers  in  other  professions  such 
as  law  and  engineering  and  architecture." 

(These  statements  were  taken  from  writ- 
ings by  members  of  the  various  professions 
published  in  the  professional  journals  and 
vocational  guidance  books.) 

These  statements  show  only  too 
clearly  how  self-centered  any  occupa- 
tion can  become.  When  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  doctors  in  the 
world  can  make  a  similar  state- 
ment, you  would  think  the  doctors 
were  starving.  We  see  how  com- 
pletely one  can  lose  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion when  his  seK  interest  is  involved. 
This  doctor  knows  that  the  average 
income  of  physicians  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5000  and  $6000  a 
year.  To  this  famous  doctor  that  is 
a  hopelessly  inadequate  sum  for  a 
year's  work.  He  cannot  conceive  of 
anyone  hving  on  it.  However,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  lost  his 
sense  of  proportion  and  before  we 
accept  his  case  that  doctors  are  poorly 
paid,  we  ask  for  the  evidence  where 
people  can  go  and  be  more  highly  paid. 
The  evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  talks  about 


the  poor  pay  of  doctors  and  the  high 
pay  of  plumbers,  but  he  does  not  and 
will  not  submit  his  figures.  The  doc- 
tors are  poorly  paid  in  terms  of  the  in- 
come of  this  great  and  distinguished 
physician.  And  yet,  doctors  are  the 
most  highly  paid  professional  group  in 
America, — probably  in  the  entire  world. 
We  deny  the  moral  right  of  any 
group  to  say  that  wages  are  low  in  a 
given  field  until  we  are  shown  the 
evidence  where  people  can  go  and 
make  larger  incomes.  If  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  group 
we  must  refuse  to  allow  any  group  to 
say  that  there  are  too  many  people  in 
it  unless  they  are  prepared  to  show 
where  the  people  should  go.  We  start 
from  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done  must  be  so 
planned  that  all  the  people  will  take 
part  in  it.  We  are  wilUng  to  defend 
the  thesis  that  no  occupation  has 
enough  people  in  it  as  long  as  wages 
are  higher  in  that  occupation  than  they 
are  for  people  of  equal  abihty  in  any 
other  occupations.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  of  low  beginning 
wages,  of  high  costs  of  education,  and 
many  other  matters.  Allowing  fully 
for  all  of  them  the  best  figures  we  can 
obtain  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
these  higher  paid  occupations  need 
many  more  people.  Both  from  the 
standpoint  of  planning  occupational 
distribution  and  from  the  narrower 
viewpoint  of  guidance  and  personnel 
management  we  can  reach  no  other 
answer.  Unless  our  figures  are  woe- 
fully inadequate,  (and  if  you  have 
questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
explain  how  the  figures  were  obtained), 
people  should  be  moved  from  the  lower 
paid  into  the  higher  paid  occupations. 
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These  figures  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  evidence  available  in 
1930.  As  the  monograph  in  which  the 
figures  will  appear  states,  the  primary- 
purpose  of  making  such  estimates  in 
one  year  was  to  get  some  organization, 
some  group,  sufficiently  interested  to 
keep  the  work  up  to  date  and  the  fig- 
ures recalculated  every  year.  I  know 
of  no  more  important  function  that  a 
personnel  or  guidance  group  could  do 
than  to  see  that  some  organization 
advance  the  money  and  systematically 
and  continuously  provide  it  for  the 
calculation  of  figures  of  fife  earnings 


every  year.  From  my  standpoint  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  run  an  adequate 
guidance  program  particularly  from 
the  social  standpoint  when  such  infor- 
mation is  not  available.  If  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  to  make  estimates 
of  the  total  income  of  the  country  it 
seems  to  me  equally  important  that 
the  organization  should  take  over  the 
task  of  systematically  calculating  the 
life  earnings  in  each  occupation.  I 
recommend  the  task  to  you  as  one 
which  will  be  of  great  help  in  guidance 
and  one  of  enormous  social  benefit. 


Industrial  Psychology  Today  in  Germany 

and  Russia 

By  George  W.  Hartmann,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


MY  ONLY  justification  for 
offering  another  account  of 
applied  psychology  in  Europe 
is  the  hope  that  the  recent  rapid 
changes  in  the  field  demand  it.  These 
changes  I  believe  have  been  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  two  countries  to 
which  my  discussion  will  be  confined. 

Psychotechnical  activity  in  Ger- 
many during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  dominated  and  to  some  extent 
curtailed  by  the  trough  in  the  business 
cycle.  The  phenomena  of  the  inter- 
national depression  began  there  first, 
probably  because  Germany  is  the  most 
sensitive  economic  organism  in  the 
world.  To  the  average  man,  prolonged 
unemployment  is  the  unhappiest  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  and  many  an  ac- 
cusing finger  has  been  directed  toward 
the  process  of  "rationalization,"  a 
broad  term  which  includes  both  scien- 
tific management  and  industrial  psy- 
chology. The  controversy  assumed 
such  proportions  that  the  Reichstag 
ordered  a  special  conference  in  Berlin 
last  February  to  clarify  the  relations 
between  psychology  and  industry.  A 
synthesis  of  opposing  viewpoints  was 
finally  effected  by  the  industrial 
leaders,  labor  representatives,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  psychotechnicians. 
The  policies  and  principles  there  agreed 
upon  were  conservative  but  enlight- 


ened and  may  well  serve  in  the  future 
as  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  practitioner. 
The  privileges  and  limitations  of  the 
applied  psychologist's  researches  are 
carefully  defined  in  a  document  which 
will  probably  be  of  historical  impor- 
tance. One  very  significant  item  states 
that  no  labor-saving  device  or  pro- 
cedure shall  be  introduced  without  pre- 
vious satisfactory  allotment  to  other 
tasks  of  the  men  thus  displaced. 
Although  this  recommendation  does 
not  have  the  status  of  a  law,  it  would 
readily  become  such  if  in  itself  it  is  not 
sufficient  in  practice. 

The  outstanding  literary  event  has 
been  the  monumental  10-volume 
"Handbuch  der  Arbeitswissenschaf- 
ten"  edited  by  Fritz  Giese  and  now 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  is 
one  of  those  encyclopaedic  enterprises 
in  which  German  scholars  excel,  and 
represents  the  most  ambitious  and 
effective  systematization  of  the  entire 
field  of  industrial  psychology. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the 
methodology  of  testing  has  been 
developed  by  Henning  and  his  pupils  in 
the  so-called  two-person  method  of 
measuring  character  traits.  An  attri- 
bute such  as  initiative  is  gauged  in  a 
socialized  laboratory  situation  in  which 
two  subjects  work  side  by  side  and 
arrange   cards   with   isolated  printed 
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words  into  meaningful  sentences; — 
the  one  who  contents  himself  more 
readily  with  solutions  which  just 
barely  meet  the  conditions  imposed, 
seems  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of 
initiative  in  other  situations  as  well. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  for 
Industrial  Physiology  at  Dortmund  in 
the  Ruhr  is  probably  the  best  research 
station  in  the  world  for  investigating 
the  energy  consumption  required  by 
different  forms  of  human  labor.  Pro- 
fessor Atzler,  the  director,  is  the 
world's  foremost  authority  on  the 
physiology  of  muscle,  and  the  pub- 
lished researches  of  the  Institute  show 
how  fruitful  a  close  alliance  between 
pure  and  applied  science  can  be. 

To  the  Germans  the  conveyor  is  the 
very  symbol  of  scientific  management 
and  numerous  laboratory  studies  deal- 
ing with  its  application  to  different 
types  of  work  and  means  of  enhancing 
its  speed  and  accuracy  have  appeared. 
The  intermittent  and  continuous  belt 
systems  have  been  compared  with 
findings  favoring  the  former  variety 
because  of  its  adaptation  to  the  rhyth- 
mic requh'ements  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. 

Industrial  Psychology  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  some  respects  occupies  a  far 
more  favorable  position  than  else- 
where. One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
objectives  of  Communism  make  it 
much  more  hospitable  to  applied 
science  than  to  pure  research,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  latter. 
A  basic  dogma  is  that  the  proletariat 
alone  can  regulate  working  conditions 
in  its  own  interest,  a  theme  which 
dominates  the  semi-permanent  Rus- 
sian exhibit  at  the  Dresden  Hygienic 
Museum.     This  has  led  to  the  unfor- 


tunate assumption  that  a  reactionary 
capitalistic  psychotechnics  must  in- 
evitably come  into  conflict  with  a  pro- 
letarian "science  of  labor. ' '  The  point 
of  view  that  optimal  illumination, 
differential  effect  of  incentives,  etc., 
can  be  studied  independently  of  the 
political  system  is  not  adequately 
appreciated.  There  is  all  too  much 
justice  in  their  assertion  that  the  older 
management  systems  were  poorly 
disguised  instruments  of  exploitation 
and  that  an  exaggerated  psychology  of 
advertising  is  a  symptom  of  a  planless 
society;  but  that  all  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  conditioned  by  the  class 
struggle  is  a  dubious  dogma  to  a 
Western  mind. 

At  the  head  of  the  psychotechnical 
organizations  of  Russia  stands  the 
Central  Institute  of  Labor  in  Moscow 
whose  main  function  is  to  discover  all 
the  "socialist  labor  reserves"  available. 
This  phrase  refers  to  the  process  of  in- 
creasing skill  and  the  application  of 
incentives  to  use  it,  since  the  problem 
of  enhancing  the  productivity  of  the 
individual  worker  is  the  major  issue  in 
the  contemporary  economic  life  of 
Russia.  The  officials  are  constantly 
quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  Lenin's 
works  to  this  effect,  "The  productive- 
ness of  labor  is  in  the  long  run  the 
most  essential  factor  for  the  victory  of 
the  new  social  order."  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  Institute's  activities  is 
the  "labor  clinic,"  to  which  a  workman 
conspicuous  for  low  ability  or  poor 
morale  is  sent  for  reconstruction  in- 
stead of  being  discharged.  The  high 
centralization  of  authority  under  the 
Soviet  regime  makes  easy  the  quick 
transmission  and  adoption  of  produc- 
tive procedures  which  have  been  tested 
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and  approved  in  the  Moscow  labora- 
tory. 

In  the  main,  the  problems  which 
confront  the  industrial  psychologist  in 
Russia  are  the  same  as  those  he  en- 
counters anywhere  else,  particularly 
in  the  United  States.  The  methods, 
too,  are  at  least  superficially  alike, 
particularly  in  the  transport  industries, 
but  most  observers  are  impressed  with 
the  amateurish  and  sophomoric  char- 
acter of  the  work.  A  tremendous 
literature  has  appeared,  but  much  of  it 
comes  from  untrained  and  incompetent 
authors  as  one  may  see  in  common  lack 
of  precision  and  specificity  in  reports 
and  useless  duplication  of  elementary 
research.  A  special  offense  is  the  con- 
stant intrusion  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda into  purely  factual  or  theoretical 
material.     Everything  is  approached 


from  the  viewpoint  of  "dialectical 
materialism,"  and  quotations  from 
Marx  and  Lenin  abound  in  what  should 
be  strictly  technical  volumes.  These 
two  authorities  may  stifle  critical 
thought  in  the  same  way  that  Church 
dogmas  choked  originality  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Psychological  facts  are  facts 
and  their  real  status  is  not  affected  by 
their  i  discovery  or  use  whether  in 
Moscow  or  New  York. 

These  critical  remarks,  however, 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  merits 
of  Russian  psychotechnics.  There  is 
an  enthusiastic  consecration  of  all 
resources  to  the  advancement  of  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  worker,  an 
objective  which  the  Soviets  pursue 
more  deliberately,  energetically  and 
steadfastly  than  any  other  country. 


Rate  of  Production  and  Emotional  State 

By  Rex  B.  Hersey,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  material  presented  in  this 
paper  resulted  from  a  year's 
study  of  a  group  of  "normal" 
workers  of  various  occupations,  ages, 
personality  types  and  nationalities. 
They  were  studied  carefully  in  regard 
to  (1)  overt  behavior,  such  as  efficiency, 
lateness,  cooperativeness,  verbal  out- 
bursts, constructive  ideas,  absentee- 
ism, etc.;  (2)  emotional  behavior; 
(3)  dominant  trends  in  thought  and 
revery;  and  (4)  such  physical  and 
physiological  items  as  could  be  either 
detected  or  measured  readily  at  the 
works,  such  as  blood-pressure,  colloid 
content  of  the  blood,  weight,  hours  of 
sleep,  illnesses  or  pains,  and  feelings 
of  fatigue.  Special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  analysis  of  the  relationships 
existing  between  these  items  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  or  personality 
traits. 

Besides  spending  the  whole  of  the 
working  day  in  almost  constant  con- 
tact with  the  workers  studied,  much 
of  the  time  after  work  was  also  spent 
with  them  either  in  their  homes  or 
elsewhere  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  their  entire  life.  All  of  them 
had  complete  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
of  the  study,  and  cooperated  fully 
in  describing  and  analysing  their  be- 
havior. Each  man  was  interviewed 
four  times  a  day. 

Seventeen  men  were  included  in  the 
original   study   and   since   that   time 


twelve  more,  engaged  in  various  types 
of  professional  or  non-mechanical  occu- 
pations, have  been  studied  somewhat 
less  intensively,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-nine.  Of  the  entire  group  it 
was  possible,  however,  to  measure  ob- 
jectively the  production  of  only  the  12 
included  in  this  paper.  The  work  of 
the  others, — an  artist,  a  laboratory 
technician,  students,  teachers,  etc. — 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  no  standard 
of  performance  could  be  set. 

A  further  introductory  point,  which 
must  be  explained,  is  the  way  the  emo- 
tions of  the  men  were  measured.  So 
far,  no  test  has  been  worked  out  which 
will  readily  distinguish  when  a  man  is 
worried,  indifferent  or  happy.  The 
only  method,  then,  which  could  be 
used,  was  the  common-sense  interpre- 
tation of  his  feeling-tone.  The  ob- 
server first  watched  the  man's  actions 
and  general  behavior,  his  appearance 
and  attitude.  From  these  he  at- 
tempted to  decide  in  what  general 
emotional  state  the  subject  was.  If 
the  man's  own  analysis  of  his  feelings 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  the  ob- 
server, his  emotional  state  as  given 
was  accepted;  if  there  was  any  doubt, 
the  matter  was  again  brought  up 
later  in  the  day  and  this  later  analysis 
almost  always  brought  agreement. 
Naturally,  such  a  method  cannot 
fathom  completely  all  the  different 
emotions  a  man  may  have,   but   it 
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would  seem  to  portray  with  sutVicicnt 
accuracy  the  major  emotions  of  men 
at  work. 

EMOTIONS   AND    PRODUCTIVITY 

What  rohition  is  there  between  pro 
ductivitv  and  a  man's  emotions?     If 


emotional  state,  the  employer  has  been 
presented  with  clear-cut  evidence  of 
the  advantajre  of  keeping  his  workers 
in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  presented 
in  table  1. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  would 


TABLE  1 
Relation  between  (wcra{fc  production  and  emotional  states 


WORKER* 

POSITIVE' 

negative' 

NEtTRjU-' 

OENER.VL  XVER.\GE 

Periods 
included 

Produc- 
tion' 

Periods 
included 

Produc- 
tion 

Periods 
included 

Produc- 
tion 

Periods 
included 

Produc- 
tion 

c 

597.0 

per  cent 

102.2 

29.0 

per  cent 

93  1 

71  0 

per  cent 
100.1 

697.0 

per  cent 
101.6 

L 

311.0 

100.9 

60.5 

97.0 

376.5 

99.0 

748.0 

99.7 

H 

390.5 

99.6 

124.5 

97.5 

195.0 

98.6 

710.0 

98  8 

F 

416.0 

102,0 

106.0 

93.2 

199.0 

101.8 

721.0 

100.7 

M 

251.0 

101.0 

158.5 

95.0 

197.5 

100.5 

607.0 

99.3 

Y 

231.0 

102  0 

179.0 

95.0 

125.0 

99  0 

535.0 

99.0 

X« 

244.0 

100.6 

65.5 

97.3 

99.5 

97.9 

409  0 

99.4 

Xo.  1 

375.5 

104.0 

105.0 

82.0 

216.0 

102.4 

696.5 

100.2 

No.  2 

316.0 

102.2 

92.0 

85.5 

232.0 

100  9 

640.0 

99.3 

No.  3 

364.0 

101.1 

111  0 

94.6 

101.0 

99.2 

576.0 

99.3 

No.  4 

368.0 

100.5 

88.0 

89.3 

100.0 

97.8 

556.0 

98.0 

P- 

111.5 

104.2 

59.5 

99.3 

73.0 

105.9 

244.0 

103.1 

Tot;il  periods 

3,975.5 

1,178.5 

1,985.5 

7,139.5 

Average  production 

for  group 

101.7 

93.2 

100.26 

99.86 

Percentage     of 

periods    under 

each    emotional 

cat^'gory 

55.7 

16.5 

27.8 

100.0 

'  Emotions  included  are  Elated,  Happy,  Happy-minus.  Hop>eful,  Cooperative,  and 
pleaiJant  feeling  tone  or  Neutral-plus. 

'  Emotions  included  are  Unpleasant  feeling  tone  or  Neutral-minus,  Suspicious,  Peevish, 
Angry,  Disgusted,  Sad.  Pessimistic,  .\pprehensive  and  Worried. 

*  Emotions  included  are  Indiflferent.  Tense,  Excited.  Mixed  and  Neutral. 

*  A  period  included  roughly  2}  hours. 

'  A  definite  standard  of  production,  measured  in  money  return  by  jobs,  for  each  period. 
vras  set  for  each  worker  as  100  per  cent  and  variations  from  it  measured  in  percentages  for 
each  period. 

*  Figures  on  production  for  first  13  weeks  of  the  study  not  included  due  to  failure  to 
work  out  accurate  standards  of  measurement. 

"  Data  for  first  thirteen  weeks  only,  as  worker  P  quit  his  job  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

the  workers' production  is  on  the  whole     seem   impossible   to   escape   the   fact 
higher  when   the}-  are  in  a  positive     that  in  the  long  run,  at  least,  men  are 
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more  productive  when  they  are  in  a 
positive  emotional  state  than  in  a 
negative  one.  Taking  the  group  as  a 
whole,  we  see  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  8.5  per  cent  in  their  production 
when  under  the  influence  of  positive 
emotions  as  contrasted  with  their  out^ 
put  when  in  a  negative  emotional 
state.  If  we  take  the  individual  work- 
ers we  find  that  the  greatest  variation 
was  manifested  in  the  case  of  worker 
No.  1,  22  per  cent;  while  the  least  vari- 
ation was  shown  by  worker  H,  2. 1  per 
cent.  The  reasons  for  such  marked 
variations  in  productivity  in  the  case  of 
these  two  workers  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  their  own  personality  traits, 
and  partly  in  the  influence  of  the  envi- 
ronmental working  conditions  sur- 
rounding them. 

Worker  No.  1  was  not  only  highly 
excitable  but  was  working  under  a 
great  emotional  strain  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  study  because  of  a  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  to  a  new  foreman. 
H,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  strong  power  of  emotional 
control  but  shortly  after  the  study 
began,  the  scope  of  his  job  was  re- 
duced. The  average  daily  amount  of 
work  he  was  supposed  to  perform  was 
thus  often  lowered  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  The  fear  which  was 
thereby  induced  regarding  the  per- 
manence of  his  job,  urged  him,  when- 
ever the  work  was  there,  to  keep  his 
rate  of  production  as  close  to  normal 
as  possible. 

Of  the  other  workers,  X  and  L  would 
seem  to  be  the  least  affected  by 
changes  in  their  emotional  tonus. 
Each  of  them  showed  little  more  than 
3  per  cent  variation  between  positive 
and    negative    emotional    states.     In 


both  cases  a  rather  excellent  capacity 
for  integration  and  control  would 
seem  chiefly  responsible.  The  average 
production  of  all  the  workers  through- 
out the  year  was  very  close  to  what 
they  had  set  as  their  norms,  with  the 
exception  of  workers  H,  P  and  No.  4. 

The  reason  for  H's  low  average 
has  already  been  described.  Worker 
No.  4  did  not  have  a  great  amount 
of  interest  in  his  job  and,  once  he  had 
produced  the  average  amount,  usually 
tended  to  slow  down.  No  man  seem- 
ingly can  maintain  a  high  average 
rate  of  production,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  his  periods  of  high 
vigor  to  produce  more  than  average. 
When  changed  methods  of  supervision 
forced  No.  4  to  increase  his  production, 
he  quit  and  got  a  job  more  to  his 
liking  in  another  plant.  P  was  stud- 
ied during  only  the  first  thirteen 
weeks  of  the  study.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  this  first  phase  of  the  study 
he  left  his  job  to  return  to  Scotland. 
His  wife's  poor  health  was  without 
doubt  one  cause  of  his  leaving  this 
country;  but  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  the  unusually 
high  production  which  the  conditions 
of  work  forced  him  to  maintain  were 
equally  important.  These  two  fac- 
tors would  have  led  him  to  give  up 
his  job  as  soon  as  he  could  have  found 
anything  "better." 

Another  point  of  interest  is  raised 
by  the  fact  that  production  under  the 
influence  of  the  positive  emotions  av- 
eraged only  1.7  per  cent  above  what 
the  workers  considered  their  normal 
load,  whereas  their  average  produc- 
tion when  they  were  in  a  negative 
frame  of  mind  was  6.8  per  cent  below 
normal.     One  might   expect   the   in- 
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fluence  of  the  positive  emotions  to 
carry  production  as  far  above  normal  as 
the  influence  of  the  negative  emotions 
pulled  it  below.  The  analysis  of  the 
individual  reactions  shows  that  this 
result  was  largely  due  to  psycho- 
logical processes  in  the  mind  of  the 
workers  which  tended  to  prevent  them 
from  producing  as  much  as  they  were 
really  capable   of  doing  when   in   a 


Tables  2  and  3  present  therefore  a 
picture  of  the  way  production  by 
periods  for  each  worker  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  various  emotions. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  purpose 
of  simplicity  all  of  the  emotions  which 
the  workers  experienced  have  been 
divided  into  two  positive  and  three 
negative  categories.  The  symbol  H  in- 
cludes the  upper  ranges  of  the  happi- 


TABLE  2 

Number  of  periods  in  which  positive  emotional  tonus  coincided  with  heightened,  lowered  and 

unchanged  rate  of  production 


HEIGHTENED 

LOWERED 

UNCHANGED 

H 

N+ 

H 

N+ 

H 

N+ 

G 

74 

55 

26 

36 

207 

199 

L 

9 

67 

6 

35 

21 

173 

H 

61 

23 

38.5 

26 

132 

110 

F 

78 

69 

13 

50 

93 

113 

M 

42 

57 

0 

18 

13 

121 

Y 

51 

23 

14 

16 

43 

84 

X 

31 

53 

15 

28 

35 

82 

No.  1 

109.5 

98 

13 

21 

64 

70 

No.  2 

97 

50 

13 

18 

82 

56 

No.  3 

48 

42 

18 

15 

94 

147 

No.  4 

23 

29 

14 

17 

93 

192 

P 

27 

24 

1.5 

0 

26 

33 

Group  totals... < 

650.5 
(37.7%) 

590 

(26.2%) 

172 
(10.0%) 

280 
(12.5%) 

903 

(52.3%) 

1,380 
(61.3%) 

Grand  total 

1,240.5  (31.2%) 

452  (11.4%) 

2,283  (57.4%) 

H — Happy,  or  positive  emotional  level  above  neutral  plus. 

NH — Neutral  plus,  generally  pleasant  feeling  tone,  but  not  distinctly  happy. 


positive  emotional  state.  It  would 
seem  that  the  foregoing  analysis  has 
offered  definite  proof  that  productivity 
in  the  long  run  suffers  when  workers 
are  gripped  by  negative  emotions. 
It  would  however  still  be  incorrect  to 
leave  the  impression  that  every  in- 
stance when  a  worker  is  happy  causes 
production  to  be  raised  while  every 
case  of  anger,  disgust  or  worry  causes 
it  to  be  lowered. 


ness  group  of  emotions:  elated,  happy, 
happy-minus,  hopeful,  interested 
and  cooperative.  N+  includes  the 
rest  of  the  positive  emotions  down  to 
neutral.  The  emotional  states  which 
we  have  included  under  the  term  of 
neutral  are  not  listed  in  this  table. 
The  negative  emotions  are  in  turn 
grouped  under  three  headings,  N  — , 
D  and  W.  N—  is  a  symbol  for  an 
unpleasant  feeling  tone  out  of  which 
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no  clear-cut  emotional  state  seems  to 
emerge.  D  includes  peevishness,  sus- 
picion, lack  of  interest,  anger  and 
disgust.  W  includes  sadness,  pessi- 
mism, apprehension  and  worry.  Of 
the  various  negative  emotional  states 
which  the  workers  suffered  neutral 
minus  and  disgust  occurred  most  fre- 
quently.    This  result  was  one  which 


toward  his  general  situation  whereas 
worry  and  apprehension  usually  re- 
quire a  definite  crisis  to  explain  their 
existence. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  the 
eye  is  the  relatively  large  number  of 
periods,  when  no  variation  in  produc- 
tion occurred  as  a  result  of  a  positive 
emotional  state.     Of  the  H   periods 


TABLE  3 

Number  of  periods  in  which  negative  emotional  tonus  coincided  with  lowered,  heightened  and 

unchanged  rate  of  production 


LOWEBED 

HEIGHTENED 

UNCHANGED 

N- 

D 

w 

N- 

D 

W 

N- 

D 

w 

G 

9 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

L 

21 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 

23 

3 

0.5 

H 

23 

8 

19 

3 

4.5 

5.5 

32 

16 

14 

P 

30 

14 

12 

10 

6 

3 

18.5 

5 

7.5 

M 

37.5 

37 

17 

6 

7 

0 

26 

20 

8 

Y 

40 

33 

16 

10 

11 

3 

24 

31 

11 

X 

15 

10 

12 

2 

3 

3.5 

6 

11 

3 

No.  1 

27 

28 

18 

5 

4 

5 

7 

6 

5 

No.  2 

28 

26 

6 

10 

5 

6 

10 

1 

0 

No.  3 

18 

21 

29 

1 

0 

1 

17 

3 

21 

No.  4 

20 

30 

4 

0 

1 

0 

23 

6 

4 

P 

2 

10 

8 

6 

7 

2 

4.5 

16.5 

3.5 

Group   f 

270.5 

233 

143 

57 

49.5 

29 

194 

122.5 

80.5 

totals! 

(51.9%) 

(57.5%) 

(56.6%) 

(10.9%) 

(12.2%) 

(11.5%) 

(37.2%) 

(30.3%) 

(31.9%) 

Grand 

total . . 

646.5  (54.8%) 

135.5  (11.5%) 

397  (33.7% 

) 

N Neutral  minus — unpleasant  feeling  tone  out  of  which  no  clear-cut  emotional  state 

seems  to  emerge. 

D — Includes  peevishness,  lack  of  interest,  anger  and  disgust. 
W — Includes  sadness,  pessimism,  apprehension  and  worry. 


should  be  logically  expected.  In  the 
absence  of  a  major  crisis  seriously 
affecting  the  security  or  future  well- 
being  of  a  person,  the  various  minor 
crises  confronting  one  would  naturally 
produce  some  such  diffused  emotion 
as  disgust  or  an  unpleasant  feeling 
tone.  Both  of  these  can  find  their 
explanation  in  the  worker's  attitude 


for  the  group  as  a  whole,  52.3  per  cent 
were  marked  by  normal  production, 
while  61.3  per  cent  of  the  N-f-  periods 
manifested  the  same  phenomenon. 
However,  the  percentage  of  average 
production  in  the  case  of  the  negative 
emotions  averaged  much  less:  N— , 
37.2  per  cent;  D,  30.3  per  cent;  W, 
31.9  per  cent. 
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Those  periods  when  high  production 
coincided  with  the  positive  emotions, 
and  low  with  the  negative,  run  as 
follows:  H,  37.7  per  cent;  N+,  26.2 
per  cent;  N  — ,  51.9  per  cent;  D,  57.5 
per  cent  and  W,  56.6  per  cent.  These 
figures  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  the  worker  is  most  efficient  when 
happy;  most  inefficient  when  disgus- 
ted or  worried,  especially  in  work  re- 
quiring   concentrated    mental    effort. 

Our  emotional  state,  however,  is 
often  composed  of  several  emotions, 
some  of  them  in  sharp  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  sharpest  contrast 
exhibited  is  to  be  partly  worried  and 
partly  happy  at  the  same  time.  This 
condition,  at  first  glance  may  seem 
impossible,  but  observation  of  one's 
own  emotions  will  bring  the  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  can  but  does  occur. 
Worry  itself  is  a  mixed  emotion,  being 
comprised  of  apprehension  and  pain- 
ful indecision  or  doubt  as  to  an  end 
result.  Often  then  the  organism 
would  be  only  partly  gripped  by  any 
one  emotion.  In  working  up  the 
tables  now  under  discussion  no  at- 
tempt whatever  was  made  to  deter- 
mine in  how  far  any  particular  emo- 
tional state  or  attitude  was  responsible 
for  the  rate  of  production.  If  a  man 
was  half  indifferent  and  half  worried 
all  day,  each  of  those  categories  was 
credited  with  a  half-day  or  two 
periods.  Naturally  the  effect  of  an 
emotion,  taken  in  small  doses  or  for 
only  a  short  while,  is  different  from 
that  of  more  powerful  or  long  con- 
tinued doses.  The  effects,  then,  of 
the  most  powerful  negative  emotions, 
such  as  apprehension  and  worry,  may 
be  more  harmful  than  the  figures  in- 
dicate; for  one  is  completely  in  the 


grip  of  apprehension  (fear)  and  worry 
much  less  frequently  than  holds  true 
of  any  other  emotion.  A  slight  degree 
of  these  emotions  sometimes  seems 
to  stimulate  the  worker  but  a  large 
amount  is  always  detrimental.  This 
is  not  so  true  in  the  case  of  anger  and 
disgust.  A  very  angry  person  may 
vent  his  anger  on  his  work  and  in- 
crease production,  provided  his  anger 
does  not  prevent  his  using  the  neces- 
sary intelligence. 

The  percentage  of  periods  when  pro- 
duction was  low,  though  the  workers 
were  positive  emotionally,  or  where 
it  was  high,  though  their  emotions 
were  negative,  are:  H,  10.0  per  cent; 
N+  12.5  per  cent;  N-,  10.9  per  cent; 
D,  12.2  per  cent  and  W,  11.5  per  cent. 
A  rough  final  conclusion  from  these 
various  statistical  summaries  is  that 
out  of  every  ten  periods  of  positive 
emotions  of  all  kinds  we  may  expect 
one  of  decreased  production,  three  or 
four  of  increased  production,  and 
five  or  six  at  the  usual  speed.  Lump- 
ing all  the  negative  emotions  together, 
we  may  expect  out  of  every  ten  periods, 
one  of  increased, /ive  or  six  of  decreased, 
and  three  or  four  of  average  production. 

Such  a  distribution  of  variations 
in  production  was  caused  by  many 
factors  which  acted  directly  on  pro- 
ductivity or  through  their  effects  on 
the  workers'  emotions.  The  influence 
of  the  emotional  state  may  thus  be 
reinforced,  mitigated,  or  counteracted 
by  a  more  powerful  source  of  stimula- 
tion or  motivation.  If  we  take  only 
those  cases  of  increased  or  decreased 
production,  where  a  positive  emotional 
state  seemed  to  be  a  definite  causal 
factor  in  increasing  either  the  capac- 
ity  to   work   or  the  will  to  work  or 
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both,  not  merely  coincidental,  we 
find  for  all  the  workers  1129  periods  of 
increased  productivity,  but  only  29 
periods  when  the  decrease  could  be 
attributed  to  a  high  emotional  con- 
dition. When  production  was  low- 
ered as  a  direct  result  of  a  high  emo- 
tional state  the  workers  were  at  such 
a  peak  of  elation  that  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  job  had  no  effect  upon 
them.  This  method  of  analysis  would 
set  the  expectancy  of  lowered  produc- 
tion due  to  positive  emotions  at  less 
than  1  in  100,  of  increased  produc- 
tivity at  30  in  100. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  the  negative  emotions 
on  both  the  capacity  to  work  and  the 
will  to  work  would  make  them  partly 
or  solely  responsible  for  641  periods  of 
decreased  and  102  periods  of  increased 
production.  This  leaves  our  expect- 
ancy at  9  periods  of  increased  and  54 
of  decreased  production  out  of  every 
hundred,  which  is  approximately  the 
same  as  was  obtained  by  the  method 
of  coincidence.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore less  possible  to  control  the  effects 
of  the  negative  emotions  than  those 
on  the  cheerful  side  of  the  ledger. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  what 
variations  from  the  average  expectancy 
could  be  observed  among  the  various 
workers  studied. 

Wide  individual  variations  are 
shown.  In  Department  "A"  the  pos- 
itive emotions,  to  mention  a  typical 
example,  seemed  to  be  responsible  for 
increases  in  production  running  from  20 
out  of  every  hundred  positive  periods 
in  the  case  of  worker  G  to  35.6  for 
worker  X;  in  Department  "B"  the 
range  was  from  13  in  the  case  of 
worker  No.  4  to  56.4  for  worker  No.  1. 


It  would  seem  as  if  four  factors  were 
largely  responsible  for  such  wide 
variations:  (1)  the  emotional  set  or 
bent  of  the  individual  toward  a  cheer- 
ful or  pessimistic  outlook,  toward  an 
aggressive  or  submissive  attitude;  (2) 
the  intensity  of  the  emotional  reac- 
tions; (3)  the  power  of  intelligent 
control;  and  (4)  the  kind  of  emotions 
(i.e.,  hope,  anger,  worry,  etc.)  usually 
experienced  by  the  worker  at  his  job, 
and  resulting  for  the  most  part  from 
his  relationship  to  his  general  environ- 
mental situation. 

The  last  three  factors  mentioned 
would  require  too  detailed  an  analysis 
for  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  the 
first  factor,  namely  the  emotional 
bent  of  the  individual  may  now  be 
discussed;  for  we  have  available  the 
scores  in  the  A-S  Reaction  Test, 
which  rated  the  degree  of  assertive- 
ness  and  submission  found  in  each 
person  in  the  study.  Would  it  not  be 
logical  to  assume  that  the  very  sub- 
missive person  would  be  inclined  to 
give  up  in  the  face  of  his  negative 
emotions  and  thus  allow  production 
to  drop?  The  more  assertive  person, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  supposed 
to  combat  the  influence  of  the  nega- 
tive emotions  even  to  the  extent  of 
increasing  his  production  above  the 
normal  rate.  Ranking  the  workers 
according  to  both  their  scores  in  the 
test  and  the  percentage  of  increased 
production  in  spite  of  a  negative 
emotional  state,  we  have  the  results 
shown  in  table  4. 

If  we  take  the  rating  in  the  test  as 
correct,  we  find  that  three  cases.  No.  1, 
No.  3  and  Y,  seem  to  be  exceptions. 
The  results  of  the  test  place  No.  3 
in    the    assertive    category,    but    his 
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TABLE  4 

The  degree  of  ascendance-submission  in  the 
various  workers 


BATING   IN 
REACTION 

A-s 

TEST» 

PEBCENTAOE    OP 

INCREASED    PRODUCTION 

BY  BEA.SON  OF 

NEGATIVE    EMOTION 

G 

-28 

3 

G 

0 

No.  41 

? 

No. 

4 

0 

Y 

-27 

No. 

3 

0 

No.  1 

-18 

F 

0 

L 

-14 

L 

3.3 

F 

-11 

H 

5.6 

H 

-6 

M 

8.2 

M 

-6 

No. 

1 

13  6 

No.  3 

+  10 

Y 

14.0 

No.  2 

+20 

X 

15.2 

X 

+29       . 

A. 

No. 

2 

26.5 

1  No.  4  was  not  given  the  A-s  Reaction 
Test,  but  our  knowledge  of  him  would  lead 
us  to  place  him  high  in  the  submissive 
group. 

2  In  describing  the  A-s  Reaction  Study, 
G.  W.  and  F.  H.  Allport  say,  "This  be- 
havior-study aims  to  discover  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  individual  to  dominate  his  fellows 
(or  to  be  dominated  by  them)  in  various 
face-to-face  relationships  of  every  day  life. 
A  fairly  large  number  of  situations  are 
verbally  presented,  in  each  of  which  the 
subject  is  required  to  select  one  of  a  group 
of  standardized  responses  which  most 
nearly  characterizes  his  usual  behavior  in 
that  situation.  Not  all  of  the  responses 
chosen  will  reveal  an  invariable  ascendance 
or  submission,  for  most  people  show  both 
types  of  behavior  at  different  times  and 
under  different  conditions.  The  study, 
however,  has  enough  situations  to  detect 
which  of  these  two  types  of  reaction,  if 
either,  is  the  more  characteristic;  and  the 
total  score  gives  an  expression  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  one  or  the  other." 

A  score  of  —28  for  worker  G  indicates 
that  he  is  in  the  most  submissive  decile, 
whereas  the  score  of  +29  for  worker  X 
indicates  that  this  worker  is  in  the  most 
aggressive  decile. 

actual  performance  on  the  job  does 
not   bear   out   this   rating.     The   in- 


tensity of  his  emotional  reactions,  his 
lack  of  control  and  the  large  amount 
of  worry  he  experienced  over  his 
physical  condition  and  the  illness  of 
his  wife  may  be  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  correlation.  Y  and  No.  1, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  submissive 
according  to  the  test,  seem  fairly  com- 
bative in  their  attitude  to  their  jobs. 
In  Y's  case,  the  kind  of  emotions,  i.e., 
injured  self-feelings  due  to  his  girl's 
attitude,  led  him  often  to  endeavor  to 
restore  his  self  esteem  by  high  accom- 
plishment in  his  work.  No.  I's  reac- 
tion is  not  so  easily  explained.  Ordi- 
narily, in  fact  72.0  per  cent  of  the  time 
when  he  was  in  a  negative  emotional 
state,  his  negative  emotions  pulled 
production  down,  but  on  occasions  the 
very  frenzy  of  his  reactions,  and  his 
intense  desire  to  hold  his  job,  seemed 
to  bring  about  increases,  more  through 
good  luck  than  any  other  reason,  while 
on  other  occasions  periods  of  acute 
worry  would  be  followed,  strange  to 
say,  by  an  indifference  that  relaxed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
more  than  usually  efficient  without 
especially  trying  to  be.  Three  excep- 
tions out  of  eleven  cases,  however,  no 
matter  what  the  reason,  make  the 
statistical  correlation  so  low  that  no 
definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

We  have  now  proceeded  as  far  as 
we  can  in  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  emotions  on  production. 
It  would  seem  that  not  even  the  most- 
controlled  or  combative  person  is 
free  from  the  influence  of  his  negative 
emotions,  though  he  may  counteract 
their  power  to  some  extent. 

Though  the  conditions  of  complete 
frankness  under  which  this  study  was 
carried  on,  the  exacting  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  absence  of  strictly  en- 
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forced  standards  of  required  daily  pro- 
duction for  the  various  jobs  permitted 
variations  to  occur  in  closer  agreement 
with  the  emotional  states  of  the  work- 


exercising  a  control  on  production  in 
some  way  or  other,  possibly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  major  emotional  drive  of 
the  worker  at  the  time.     The  plant 


TABLE  5 

Periods  influenced  by  the  different  causes  of  variations  in  production 


FEELING 
OF 
ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 

RELATION 

WITH 
FOREMAN 

WORKING 
CON- 
DITIONS 

NATURE 

OF 

WORK 

RELATION 

WITH 

BUDDIES 

MANAGE- 
MENT 
POLICIES 

i5 

1 

J3 

J 

s 

o 

•a 

1 

•a 

5 

1 

•a 

> 

^ 

Dept.  A 

59 

72 

18 
47 

51 
90 

52 
100 

5 
6 

122 
55 

87 
10 

119 
36 

38 
24 

28 
45 

2 
2 

23 

Dept.  B 

6 

131 

65 

141 

152 

11 

177 

97 

155 

62 

73 

4 

29 

BUSH  OF  WORK 

PLENTY  OF  WORK 

SLACK   WORK 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Dept.  A 

Dept.  B    

159 
127 

0 
0 

118 
20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

305 
64 

286 

0 

138 

0 

0 

369 

PHYSICAL 

CAUSES 

OUTSIDE 
RELATIONS 

PLANT   CONSTELLA- 
TION   AS   A   WHOLE, 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK 
EXCLUDED 

CLIMATE 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Dept.  A 

Dept.  B 

591 
406 

329 
201 

185 
209 

130 
51 

279 

205 

369 
234 

59 

38 

64 
18 

997 

530 

394 

181 

484 

603 

97 

82 

POSITIVE 
EMOTIONS 

NEGATIVE 
EMOTIONS 

CAUSE    INDE- 
TERMINATE 

TOTAL  PERIODS 
OF  VARIATIONS 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Nor- 
mal 

Dept.  A 

620 
509 

29 
3 

57 

45 

362 
281 

32 
51 

29 
6 

Dept.  B 

1,129 

32 

102 

643 

83 

35 

1,376 

1,098 

2,680 

ers  than  in  many  plants  where  there 
was  perpetual  fear  of  a  cut  in  rates  or 
where  less  freedom  existed,  there  were 
many  factors,  in  addition  to  individual 
personality  traits,  which  were  always 


environment  usually  exercises  this 
control  through  changes  in  working 
conditions  and  equipment,  the  nature 
of  the  work,  relations  with  fellow 
workers  and  the  foreman,  the  way  the 
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work  is  going  or  has  gone,  general 
management  policies  and  attitudes 
and  finally  the  amount  of  work  on 
hand  and  the  relative  need  to  "get  it 
out."  The  crises  arising  from  the 
workers'  relationship  with  all  these 
and  even  other  factors  has  been  the 
subject  of  detailed  study  in  previous 
articles,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
present  in  a  statistical  summary 
(table  5)  the  periods  throughout  the 
year  when,  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
analysis,  these  various  major  factors 
or  relationships  either  directly  or  in- 
directly acted  alone  or  in  combination 
to  bring  about  variations  in  produc- 
tion. No  effort  was  made  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  the  various  factors  but  a 
rough  estimate  of  their  relative  im- 
portance may  be  made  by  comparing 
the  periods  of  high  and  low  production 
under  each  heading  with  each  other 
and  with  the  total  number  of  high  and 
low  periods. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  worker's 
adjustment  to  his  plant  environment 
should  not  inspire  the  same  favorable 
proportion  of  high  production  periods 
as  his  physical  condition  or  outside 
relationship?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
management  in  both  these  depart- 
ments could  be  criticised  because  the 
total  plant  configuration  played  a 
part  in  causing  more  periods  of  low 
production  than  of  high?  If  we  take 
the  most  perfectly  adjusted  worker, 
G,  and  compare  his  individual  record 
with  the  group  record,  we  see  that  his 
production  for  the  year  averaged 
101.6  per  cent  while  the  group  average 
was  only  99.86  per  cent  (See  table  1) 
seemingly  a  trifling  difference  but  in 
reality  of  more  importance  than  one 
might  think,   as   I   shall  attempt  to 


show  in  a  few  moments.  In  G's  case 
physical  causes  played  a  part  in  106 
periods  of  high  production  and  44  of 
low;  outside  factors  in  13  of  high  and 
4  of  low;  and  the  plant  situation  in  40 
of  high  and  7  of  low.  The  plant  con- 
stellation for  the  group,  however,  fig- 
ured in  484  periods  of  high  production 
and  603  of  low — a  decided  contrast. 

If  the  group  average,  through  better 
individual  adjustment  and  closer  at- 
tention to  individual  reactions  to  the 
various  factors  in  the  plant  situation, 
could  have  been  brought  up  merely  to 
G's  average  of  101.6  per  cent,  this 
would  have  meant  a  saving  roughly  of 
$37.00  a  year  on  each  mechanic  and 
$22.50  on  each  helper.  In  a  corpora- 
tion employing  10,000  mechanics,  and 
10,000  helpers,  this  would  mean  a 
saving  of  $595,000  in  a  year,  not  to 
mention  the  possibility  of  suggestions 
and  improvements  made  co-opera- 
tively, that  might  materially  step-up 
the  production  standard  without  the 
friction  usually  accompanying  such 
action. 

The  psychologist  or  psychiatrist, 
however,  who  goes  into  an  industrial 
establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  production  rather  than  bet- 
tering the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  concern,  whether 
workers  or  managers,  is  a  traitor  to 
his  calling,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
economic  system.  To  the  psycholo- 
gist, increased  production,  like  happi- 
ness, must  be  a  by-product  of  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
his  work,  home  and  play.  The  world 
is  suffering  from  the  efficiency  com- 
plex and  has  forgotten  that  the  pur- 
pose of  production  is  the  service  of 
man. 


An  Experiment  with  Vocationally  Handi 
capped  Workers 

By  J.  W.  DiETZ,  Western  Electric  Company,  Kearny,  N.  J} 


FOR  some  time  industry  has  been 
considering  the  possibiHty  of 
employing  the  so-called  "Voca- 
tionally Handicapped  Worker."  This 
consideration  was  prompted  princi- 
pally by  two  motives:  namely,  social 
and  economic. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  branded  as  unjust  for  any  indus- 
try to  enter  a  community  and  employ 
only  those  who  could  qualify  as  being 
physically  perfect.  In  order  to  be  a 
good  member  of  a  community,  socially 
minded  citizens  have  felt  that  organ- 
ized industry,  as  such,  should  consider 
itself  responsible  for  employing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
community,  rather  than  a  highly 
selected  group  as  has  been  its  custom. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
little  more  could  be  said  than  that  the 
vocationally  handicapped  candidates 
for  employment  should,  because  of 
their  difficulty  in  securing  employment, 
present  a  group  of  more  stable  em- 
ployees than  the  so-called  "physically 
perfect  group."  The  actual  proof  of 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  good  business 
to  employ  this  class  of  people  would 
necessitate  an  actual  experiment. 

1  Many  new  people  were  being  hired  by 
the  Company  when  this  experiment  was 
started.  However,  no  employing  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time. 


On  August  8,  1929,  a  new  set  of 
medical  requirements  for  employment 
in  the  Western  Electric  Company  was 
put  into  effect.  The  principal  changes 
made  in  the  medical  requirements  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Vision.     The    requirements    of    20/40 

and  20/50  for  class  "A"  applicants 
remained  the  same.  For  suitable 
work,  however,  applicants  were 
acceptable  whose  vision  was  20/40  in 
one  eye,  regardless  of  the  vision  in 
the  other  eye. 

2.  Hernia.     Applicants  with  hernia  were 

acceptable  for  sedentary  jobs  if  a 
properly  fitting  truss  were  worn. 
Formerly  no  trusses  were  accepted. 

3.  Varicocele.     A    large    varicocele    was 

formerly  not  accepted. 

4.  Hydrocele.    A    small     hydrocele    was 

formerly  not  accepted. 

5.  Deformity  or  loss  of  member.     All  such 

items  were  classed  as  vocational 
defects  and  merited  consideration  for 
suitable  work,  instead  of  serving  as 
reasons  for  outright  rejections  as  was 
formerly  the  case. 

6.  Loss   of  organ  as   a  result  of  surgery. 

Applicants  were  accepted  if  one  kid- 
ney had  been  removed.  Formerly 
these  cases  were  rejected. 

7.  Varicose  veins.    All  cases  not  having 

complications  became  acceptable  for 
sedentary  work.  Previously,  appli- 
cants with  varicose  veins  were  not 
accepted. 

Applicants  who  fall  in  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  classifications  will  be 
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referred  to,  hereafter,  as  "A-VD," 
meaning  that  the  general  health  is  "A" 
or  normal,  but  with  some  Vocational 
Defect— 'VD."  Applicants  who  do 
not  possess  Vocational  Defects  will  be 
referred  to  as  "A." 

If,  after  the  employment  routine 
has  been  completed,  the  candidate  is 
classified  by  the  Medical  Department 
as  "A-VD,"  he  is  referred  to  the  re- 
habilitation assistant  who  passes  upon 
his  fitness  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  he  has  been  hired.  If  the 
rehabilitation  assistant  is  convinced 
that  the  handicap  on  this  particular 
job  will  be  too  great,  the  applicant  is 
then  placed  more  suitably  elsewhere. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  each  "A-VD" 
applicant  is  placed  on  work  at  which  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  as  much  as  a 
class  "A"  employee  and  at  the  same 
time  not  be  a  menace  to  himself  or  to 
those  with,  whom  he  works.  The  prac- 
tice has  been  to  hire  only  applicants 
having  non-progressive  defects. 

Since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be 
absolutely  certain  whether  or  not  all 
placements  of  "A-VD"  cases  are  prop- 
erly made,  a  follow-up  program  was 
devised  so  as  to  give  an  adequate  check 
on  the  proper  placement  of  these  indi- 
viduals. Routines  are  also  established 
whereby  no  individual  classified  as 
"A-VD"  can  be  transferred  from  one 
type  of  work  to  another  without  the 
approval  of  the  rehabiUtation  assis- 
tant. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  of  com- 
parison between  the  "A-VD"  and  the 
"A"  workers,  each  "A-VD"  as  he  was 
hired  was  matched  with  an  "A" 
worker.  The  individuals  were  matched 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  they  were 
hired  on  the  same  day,  for  the  same 


type   of   work,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. 

During  the  period  from  August  8, 
1929,  to  August  8,  1930,  652  "A-VD" 
cases  were  employed,  482  of  which  were 
male  and  170  female.  The  following  is 
a  percentage  distribution  of  the  defects: 

per  cent 

Vision 49. 7 

Hernia 16. 1 

Varicocele 8.8 

Hydrocele 1.8 

Deformity  or  loss  of  member 19. 4 

Loss  of  organ  as  a  result  of  surgery.    3.3 
Varicose  veins 0.9 

This  group,  together  with  652  "A" 
workers,  gave  us  a  group  of  1304  work- 
ers to  study.  We  can  assume  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  random  sampling  of 
the  total  Works'  population  in  that 
the  "A-VD's"  were  distributed  among 
the  nine  branches  of  the  Kearny  Works 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  total 
on  roll  of  each  branch  bears  to  the 
Works  as  a  whole. 

Employees  possessing  such  defects 
as  hernia,  varicocele,  or  hydrocele  were 
placed  on  jobs  which  were  sedentary 
or  which  required  no  lifting.  Cases  of 
impaired  vision  were  placed  on  such 
occupations  as  did  not  require  major 
eye  strain. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  those  whose 
relations  with  the  Company  were 
severed.  This  disclosed  the  following 
facts: 

7.9  per  cent  more  "A"  cases  resigned  than 

"A-VD's." 
2.6  per  cent  less  "A"  cases  were  laid  off 

due  to  lack  of  work  than  the  "A-VD's." 
7.4  per  cent  more  "A"  cases  were  relieved 

because  they  were  not  suited  to  type 

of  work. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  study 
was  made  by  securing  all  available  in- 
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formation  on  230  employees;  that  is  to 
say,  115  original  pairs  of  "A-VD's" 
and  "A's."  In  some  cases  where  an 
"A"  and  an  "A-VD"  had  been  placed 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  job,  and 
in  the  same  department,  one  of  the 
two,  for  some  reason,  had  been  trans- 
ferred or  had  left  the  Company.  All 
such  cases  were  eliminated.  In  other 
words,  the  115  pairs  of  employees 
represent  comparable  data  in  all  re- 
spects, even  to  the  extent  of  the  man- 
hours  exposure  on  the  same  job. 

The  information  used  in  the  study 
was  obtained  from  the  following 
sources: 

1.  Payroll  records 

2.  Hospital  records 

3.  Departmental  records 

and  covered  such  topics  as: 

1.  Sickness 

2.  Accidents 

3.  Personal  absences 

4.  Income 

5.  Production 

6.  Turnover 

7.  Cost  of  special  placement  service 

Sickness.  Over  a  period  of  the 
year,  there  were  7  per  cent  more  of 
the  "A"  cases  as  compared  with  the 
"A-VD's,"  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. 

Accidents.  5.6  per  cent  more  of  the 
"A"  cases  had  accidents  than  did  the 
"A-VD's."  (None  of  the  230  people 
had  a  lost  time  accident.) 

Personal  absences.  9.5  per  cent 
more  of  the  "A-VD's"  than  the  "A's" 
were  absent  on  account  of  personal 
reasons.  (Personal  absences  are  for 
such  reasons  as  personal  business, 
marriage,  funerals,  etc.) 

Income.    The  "A-VD"  weekly  rated 


employees  showed  an  average  of  4.6 
per  cent  increase  in  earnings  as  against 
4  per  cent  for  the  "A's." 

The  "A-VD"  hourly  rated  employees 
showed  an  average  of  8  per  cent  in- 
crease in  earnings  as  compared  to  9.9 
per  cent  for  the  "A"  hourly  rated 
employees. 

(The  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase 
between  the  hourly  and  weekly  rated 
employees  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  hourly 
rate  as  of  August  8,  1930,  shows  actual 
earnings  while  the  rate  of  pay  at  time 
of  employment  shows  only  the  base 
rate.) 

Production.  Since  the  cases  were 
spread  over  many  types  of  work  and 
since  many  of  the  jobs  were  such  that 
objective  measurement  of  success  was 
quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  supervisor 
reported  the  "A-VD's"  in  many  cases, 
to  be  equal  to  any  employees  in  their 
departments.  Many  cases  have  been 
reported  among  the  "A-VD's"  as 
exceptionally  outstanding  in  produc- 
tion. 

Turnover.  At  the  end  of  the  trial 
period  from  August  8,  1929,  to  August 
8,  1930,  there  were  307  "A-VD"  and 
287  "A"  employees  still  on  roll.  The 
unusually  large  turnover  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  short 
service  employees  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  current  economic  depres- 
sion. 

COST  OF  SPECIAL  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

One  relatively  unfavorable  factor  in 
this  work  is  the  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  the  hiring  of  "A-VD"  em- 
ployees. To  eliminate  this  additional 
expense,  a  routine  has  been  devised 
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(and  is  now  in  effect)  whereby  the 
regular  employment  interviewers  may 
do  also  the  special  interviewing  neces- 
sary for  the  acceptance  of  "A-VD's." 
This  plan  reduces  the  salary  cost  of 
hiring  "A-VD"  employees  to  the  same 
amount  as  for  a  normal  employee 
through  the  elimination  of  the  services 
of  the  rehabilitation  assistant  in  this 
work.  There  will  still  be  some  addi- 
tional expense  in  the  "A-VD"  work, 
however,  due  to  the  periodic  follow-ups 
to  assure  a  suitable  placement.  The 
salary  cost  of  an  investigator,  together 
with  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
progress  reports,  should  constitute  the 
only  additional  outlay  hereafter. 

In  effecting  the  change  of  routine 
for  "A-VD"  acceptance  from  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  rehabilitation  assistant 
to  a  duty  of  the  regular  employment 
interviewers,  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  some  means  of  guidance  for 
the  latter  in  order  to  insure  the  place- 
ment of  vocational  defectives  on  suit- 
able work.  This  need  has  been  met  in 
two  ways.  A  job  specification  form 
was  developed  upon  which  the  dis- 
abihties  permissible  on  the  particular 
jobs  are  noted.  Specifications  em- 
bodying this  information  have  been 
written  to  describe  more  than  one 
hundred  jobs  at  the  Kearny  Works, 
and  the  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  the  available  personnel  permits. 
Pending  completion  of  the  job  specifi- 
cation project,  a  placement  chart  for 
vocationally  defective  applicants  has 
been  developed.  This  consists  of  a 
complete  list  of  the  non-supervisory 
occupations  at  Kearny  with  the  per- 
missible defects  noted  opposite  each 
occupation.  The  determination  of 
these  defects  in  each  case  was  based 


upon  a  complete  analysis  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  vocationally  defective 
employees  hired  so  far. 

The  realization  is  ever  present  that 
the  variety  of  working  conditions  on 
any  given  job  (which  a  specification  can 
cover  only  in  a  general  way),  together 
with  the  innumerable  variations  of  de- 
gree and  nature  which  exist  in  physical 
disabilities,  preclude  the  reduction  of 
"A-VD"  hiring  to  the  automatic  and 
routine  level  of  reference  to  a  chart  for 
decision.     The    chart    and    the    job 
specifications  are  merely  guides,  em- 
bodying our  experience  and  best  judg- 
ment.    Every  case  is  peculiar  to  itself 
and  the  interviewers  are  being  trained 
to    judge    it    on    its    own    particular 
merits.     No    statistics    are    available 
showing  how  many  vocational! j^  defec- 
tive people  there  are  in  our  industrial 
community.     Since    we   do   not   give 
physical   examinations   to   applicants 
until  they  have  been  considered  suit- 
able by  the  interviewers  and  the  fore- 
man, it  is  impossible  to  state  that  we 
have  taken  an  actual  cross  section  of 
the  local  population.     We  can  state, 
however,  that  we  have  placed  58  per 
cent  of  those  classified  by  the  medical 
examiner  as  "A-VD,"  that  is  physically 
sound    but    having    some    vocational 
defect.     This  group  of  "A-VD's"  was 
employed  not  because  they  possessed 
vocational  defects,  but  because  they 
were   qualified   to   perform   a   useful 
service  in  the  company. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  state  just  how 
many  vocationally  handicapped  em- 
ployees can  be  assimilated  in  industry. 
Too  many  employees  of  this  class 
would  tend  to  develop  an  inflexibility 
in  an  organization's  personnel.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  the  maximum 
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number  has  not  been  reached  in  the 
Kearny  Plant  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company. 

In  conclusion,  based  upon  the  data 
presented  thus  far  in  this  paper,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  real 
reason  why  people  possessing  certain 
vocational  defects  should  not  be  em- 
ployed by  large  industrial  concerns. 
The  results  of  our  year's  experience 
with  vocationally  handicapped  work- 
ers were  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
make  their  acceptance  a  part  of  the 
standard  practice  of  our  Medical 
Department. 

Likewise,  as  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ence gained  in  working  with  the  voca- 
tionally handicapped  employees,  sig- 
nificant changes  took  place  in  our 
thinking  regarding  other  phases  of  our 
rehabilitation  problem. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  not 
exercised  the  same  care  in  providing  an 
adequate  placement  and  follow-up 
routine  for  employees  who  were  im- 
paired with  sickness  or  injury  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  Company.  An 
investigation  of  some  15,000  Benefit 
records  revealed  that  155  of  our  em- 
ployees had  sustained  handicaps 
or  limitations  while  in  the  service  of 
the  Company.  These  155  cases  were 
immediately  investigated  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  their  work.  The 
ever-present  danger  of  an  aggravation 
of  an  earlier  condition,  brought  about 
by  placement  on  poorly  adapted  work, 
was  strongly  indicated  by  two  of  these 
cases.  Recurrence  of  a  hernia,  in- 
duced in  each  case  by  work  obviously 
unsuited  to  the  worker's  condition, 
was  a  source  of  expense  more  than 
adequate  to  maintain  a  general  follow- 
up  of  these  handicapped  workers  for  a 
five-year  period. 


Decreasing  industrial  activity  has 
been  tending  for  some  time  to  make 
our  rehabilitation  work  more  difiicult. 
Formerly,  this  work  was  a  matter  of 
canvassing  the  Plant  until  work  was 
found  at  which  the  employee  could 
earn  his  previous  rate  of  pay  without 
jeopardizing  himself  or  his  fellow  work- 
ers. The  rehabilitation  assistant,  pos- 
sessing only  advisory  powers,  con- 
ducted this  canvass  of  personnel  men 
and  line  supervisors.  If  no  suitable 
work  was  immediately  available,  the 
disabled  employee  must  wait  until 
something  turned  up.  The  unfor- 
tunate mental  reaction  produced  in 
the  employee,  as  well  as  the  attendant 
expense,  made  this  method  of  rehabih- 
tation  increasingly  undesirable. 

As  business  conditions  became  worse 
and  jobs  more  scarce,  the  need  for  a 
reorganization  of  our  rehabilitation 
work  became  necessary.  An  organ- 
zation  was  formed  which  is  known  as 
the  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  is  composed 
of  six  members,  four  of  whom  are 
permanent  members  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch.  They  are:  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  Employee 
Service  Work;  Secretary,  Rehabilita- 
tion Assistant ;  Works'  Surgeon ;  Works' 
Psychologist. 

The  two  temporary  members  are 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the 
Personnel  Chief  of  the  line  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  employee  in  question 
belongs. 

The  permanent  membership  of  the 
Committee  act  as  a  Board  of  Review, 
which  advises  the  line  organization  in 
their  various  questions  on  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Committee  in  no  way 
undertakes  the  execution  of  rehabilita- 
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tion  programs.  Including,  as  it  does, 
representative  views  from  the  Admin- 
istration, Medical  Department,  Per- 
sonnel Department,  Psychological 
Department,  plus  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  rehabilitation  assistant, 
the  Committee  is  quaHfied  to  make 
well  considered  recommendations. 

We  feel  that  the  chief  advantages 
of  this  new  method  of  rehabilitation 
lie  in  the  fact  that  (1)  there  is  a  better 
organization  and  coordination  of  pro- 
fessional and  line  organization  facili- 
ties; (2)  the  addition  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  from  the  line  organiza- 
tion insures  the  authority  to  promptly 
carry  out  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations. 


During  the  five  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, this  Committee  has  rendered 
constructive  aid  in  nine  cases.  As  yet, 
it  is  in  the  exploratory  or  experimental 
stage  and  its  policies  are  in  process  of 
development.  A  direct  benefit  al- 
ready discernible  is  the  accumulation 
of  a  body  of  experience  in  this  work  by 
the  four  permanent  members.  The 
various  line  organizations  can  profit  by 
this  experience  through  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  their  particu- 
lar cases.  Complete  documentary 
records  of  all  hearings  are  kept  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  develop  an  objective  set  of 
principles  for  this  work  from  these 
summaries  of  our  experience. 


News  Notes 


BUFFALO   UNEMPLOYMENT  STUDY 

Preliminary  results  of  the  third  annual 
study  of  unemployment  in  nine  areas  in 
Buffalo,  Xew  York,  have  been  announced  by 
Industrial  Commissioner  Frances  Perkins. 
The  data  on  a  sample  of  11,839  men  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  work  in  1931  showed 
that:  242  per  thousand  were  unable  to  find 
work;  232  per  thousand  were  employed  part 
time;  526  per  thousand  were  employed  full 
time. 

Comparing  the  results  for  the  three  an- 
nual studies  it  was  found  that  of  the  males 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  work  those  who 
could  not  secure  jobs  constituted:  62  per 
thousand  in  November  1929;  172  per  thou- 
sand in  November  1930;  and  242  per  thou- 
sand in  November  1931. 

The  1931  survey  showed  that  four-fifths 
of  the  unemployed  group  had  been  out  of 
work  for  ten  weeks  or  more. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Preliminary  announcements  state  that 
the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Psy- 
chology will  be  held  in  Copenhagen,  August 
22  to  August  27,  1932. 

CAREER  LEAFLETS 

A  series  of  guidance  leaflets  on  Careers, 
by  Walter  G.  Greenleaf,  is  being  published 
by  the  OflBce  of  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  series  on  college  counseling  and  ad- 
vising for  the  professions  is  designed  for  use 
of  high  school  and  college  students,  orienta- 
tion classes,  guidance  committees,  counse- 
lors, teachers,  and  parents.  The  leaflets  ex- 
plain what  the  occupations  are,  what 
preliminary  education  is  required,  where 
professional  training  is  oS'ered,  length  of 
training,  student  budgets,  etc.  Selected 
references  are  also  included. 


The  series  now  includes  leaflets  on  the 
following:  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Jour- 
nalism, Librarianship,  Architecture,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Nursing, 
Forestry,  Music,  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  price  is  five  cents  a  copy,  with  special 
quantity  rates.  Address  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   RESEARCH   STUDIES 

The  Oflice  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently released  Bulletin  No.  13,  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Research  Studies  in  Education:  1929- 
1930.  One  section  lists  published  and 
unpublished  studies  on  Vocational  and 
Educational  Guidance.  The  bulletin  is  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docmnents, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Price  85  cents. 

TRAINING   DRIVER-SALESMEN 

The  latest  pamphlet  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau  is  called  "Training  Driver- 
Salesmen."  It  is  a  report  on  the  methods 
used  by  representative  companies  in  ten 
industries  to  improve  the  selling  abilities 
of  routemen  and  drivers. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Policyholders  Service  Bu- 
reau, 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CLOTHIER    NAMED    RUTGERS    PRESIDENT 

Robert  C.  Clothier,  dean  of  men  at  the 
L^niversity  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  leader  in  the 
personnel  field,  will  become  President  of 
Rutgers  University  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Clothier  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Department's  Committee  on  Classification 
of  Personnel  during  the  World  War,  and 
later  joined  Walter  D.  Scott,  now  President 
of  Northwestern  L'niversity,  in  organizing 
the  Scott  Company,  consultants  in  indus- 
trial personnel. 
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Edited  by  O.  Milton  Hall 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT:  PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICES,  AND 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Walter  Dill   Scott,   Robert  C.   Clothier  and   Stanley  B.   Mathewson.    New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.     Second  edition,  1931,  xvi  +  583  pp.,  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Stephen  Uhrbrock,  The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company 


Personnel  Management  by  Walter  Dill 
Scott  and  Robert  C.  Clothier  has  been  one  of 
the  two  leading  books  in  this  field  since  its 
first  appearance  in  September  1923.  It  has 
been  widely  used  in  college  classes,  and  has 
been  accorded  recognition  as  a  standard 
reference  work  for  business  executives  and 
administrators.  This  book  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  to  emphasize  the 
essential  psychological  nature  of  the  per- 
sonnel problem,  by  developing  the  concept 
of  the  "worker  in  his  work."  Also,  the 
authors  definitely  took  the  position  that 
the  success  of  a  personnel  program  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  human  happiness  as 
well  as  in  more  tangible  economic  returns. 
The  success  of  the  book  has  been  due  to  the 
sound  scientific  approach  to  the  problem, 
and  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
specific  techniques  for  the  attainment  of 
definite  objectives.  It  represented  the 
viewpoints  of  an  eminent  psychologist  and 
a  business  trained  educator.  The  rich 
general  background  of  Scott  and  Clothier 
was  enriched  by  their  close  association  with 
the  development  of  the  personnel  program 
for  the  United  States  Army  during  1917 
and  1918.  Later,  their  methods  were  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  problems  of  modern 
business  when  The  Scott  Company  was 
organized.  Their  ideas  were  tested  in  forty 
industrial  organizations  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  World  War. 
The  first  printing  of  Personnel  Management 
represented  the  crystallization  of  this  va- 
ried, but  coordinated,  experience. 


This  book  has  been  revised  and  improved 
by  Stanley  B.  Mathewson,  formerly  in 
charge  of  introduction  of  trade  tests  in 
United  States  Army  Camps;  member  of 
The  Scott  Company;  Director  of  Personnel 
Administration  at  Antioch  College,  and 
author  of  Restriction  of  Output  among 
Unorganized  Workers.  Mathewson  WTites 
in  the  preface  of  this  second  edition  of 
Personnel  Management,  "I  was  requested 
by  the  authors  to  undertake  the  revision, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  I  review  the 
period  since  the  World  War,  reinspect  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  book,  compare 
the  actual  practices  in  industry  with  those 
suggested  in  the  earlier  issues,  and  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  text  such  material  as 
the  practical  lessons  of  seven  j^ears  have 
taught."  The  present  voliune  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  that  statement. 
It  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  scope 
of  the  assignment. 

The  new,  revised  edition  of  Personnel 
Management  is  not  merely  a  reissue  of  a 
standard  work.  Neither  has  it  been  re- 
written to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Rather,  it  can  be  recognized  as  an  old  and 
familiar  acquaintance  whose  face  has  been 
lifted. 

The  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  revised 
book  have  been  reorganized  under  the 
general  heading,  "Personnel  Management 
Applied  to  the  Individual."  The  general 
tone  of  these  chapters  has  not  been  changed, 
although  the  content  has  been  modernized. 
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The  opening  chapter,  entitled,  "The  Back- 
ground of  Personnel  Administration"  has 
been  entirely  rewritten.  The  discussions 
of  the  commodity  conception  of  labor,  and 
the  human  conception  of  labor  have  been 
supplemented  by  other  considerations. 
The  Machinery  Conception  of  Labor;  The 
Good-Will  Conception;  The  Natural  Re- 
source Conception;  The  Conception  of  In- 
dividual Differences;  The  Citizenship  Con- 
ception and  the  Customer  Conception  are 
all  presented.  The  discussion  of  Army  per- 
sonnel problems  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  book  has  been  subordinated 
to  a  secondary  place.  The  two  excellent 
chapters  on  "Causes  of  Waste  in  Produc- 
tion" have  been  improved  by  the  inclusion 
of  additional  concrete  material  that  height- 
ens reader  interest.  It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  make  point  by  point  comparisons,  and 
to  cite  just  where  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  out  of  date 
material,  the  rewriting  of  chapters  and 
sections,  and  the  insertion  of  carefully 
selected  new  material.  The  conclusion  in 
each  case  would  be  that  an  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  revised  text. 

The  spiral  method  of  presentation,  so 
skillfully  used  by  Scott  and  Clothier  in  the 
original  edition  of  Personnel  Management, 
has  been  maintained  by  Mathewson.  A 
broad,  general  survey  of  the  field  and  its 
most  pertinent  problems  is  given.  Then 
the  more  intimate  details  and  illustrations 
that  will  interest  the  man  dealing  with  a 
specific  problem  are  presented.  For  exam- 
ple, Chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  "The 
General  Aspect  of  Personnel  Procedure" 
prepare  one  for  the  more  technical  discus- 
sions of  the  application  blank,  qualification 
card,  rating  scales,  tests,  and  control  charts. 
Newcomers  in  the  field  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration are  given  an  airplane  view  of 
the  forest  before  they  are  asked  to  study  a 
particular  tree. 

The  book  will  be  stimulating  to  all  read- 
ers, but  the  methods  and  techniques  dis- 
cussed are  more  applicable  to  the  larger 
organization  than  to  the  small  ones.  Books 
on  personnel  management  still  consider  the 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  "big  busi- 
ness,"  in  spite   of   the   fact   that,    as   the 


National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has 
pointed  out,  "only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States  emploj'  over  1000  workers, 
that  only  1.4  per  cent  employ  over  500,  and' 
only  3.4  per  cent  employ  more  than  250." 

The  chapter  on  the  rating  scale  has  been 
rewritten.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Graphic  Rating  Scale.  This  is 
largely  the  material  on  the  same  subject 
that  was  in  the  Appendix  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. The  Man-to-Man  Rating  Scale,  that 
served  Colonel  Scott  so  admirably  through- 
out the  World  War  has  been  removed  from 
the  scene.  From  an  historical  viewpoint 
the  omission  is  to  be  regretted.  The  device 
served  admirably  in  emphasizing  to  stu- 
dents the  desirability  of  comparing  the 
ratings  of  unknown  applicants  with  those 
of  a  known  group.  The  Graphic  Rating 
Scale  is  better  understood  if  the  student 
recognizes  its  descent  from  Cattell's  Order 
of  Merit  Method,  and  Scott's  Man-to-Man 
Rating. 

The  last  eight  chapters  of  this  book  con- 
stitute Part  II,  and  are  grouped  under  the 
heading  "Personnel  Management  Applied 
to  the  Group."  Much  new  material  has 
been  included,  especially  in  the  first  four 
chapters  in  this  section.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed are  "Wage  and  Salary  Control;" 
"Wage  Payment  Plans;"  "Financial  In- 
surance Plans;"  "Safety,  Health  and  Rec- 
reation;" "Emploj'ment  Representation 
and  Profit  Sharing;"  "The  Significance  of 
Labor  Turnover;"  "Research;"  and  "The 
Status  of  Personnel  Management  in  195 
Concerns."  The  economic  material  in  Part 
II  supplements  the  psychological  content 
of  Part  I  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Perhaps  no  two  persons  would  agree 
fully  as  to  the  topics  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  book  on  Personnel  Management, 
or  to  the  space,  and  the  treatment  that 
should  be  accorded  each  topic.  During  the 
last  decade  the  techniques  of  selection  were 
highly  developed.  It  is  possible  that  labor 
turnover  will  be  much  lower  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  that  methods  of  education 
and  training-on-the-job  will  receive  major 
attention.  Perhaps  personnel  men  will  be 
called  upon  more  and  more  to  assume  the 
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role  of  the  expert  in  vocational  education. 
The  chapter  on  "Education  and  Training" 
might  have  been  more  fully  developed. 

The  chapter  on  "Research"  is  weak. 
That  condition  was  excusable  in  1923,  but 
so  much  really  significant  work  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  personnel  re- 
search since  that  date  that  serious  students 
of  the  subject  will  note  the  thinness  of  the 
discussion.  Little  rewriting  has  been  done. 
If  personnel  management  is  to  achieve 
scientific  recognition  the  need  for  constant 
evaluation  of  its  tools  must  be  stressed. 
Many  admirable  illustrations  of  careful 
investigations    in    the    field    of    industrial 


relations  are  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
It  might  have  been  well,  especially  for  the 
beginning  student  of  the  subject,  to  have 
summarized  recent  studies  in  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  field,  and  to  have  discussed 
research  techniques  more  fully. 

The  Appendix  of  the  revised  edition  re- 
tains the  excellent  discussion  of  Apprentice 
Training,  and  Reports  and  Surveys.  A 
new  section  entitled  "A  Suggested  Person- 
nel Organization  Submitted  to  a  Public 
Service  Corporation"  has  been  added. 
The  teaching  value  of  this  new  material 
may  be  overlooked  because  of  its  obscure 
position  in  the  book. 


READINGS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Bruce  V.  Moore  and  George  W.  Hartmann.     New  York:  Appleton,  1931,  xxxix  -|-  560 

pp.,  $5.00 

Reviewed  by  Arthur  W.  Kornhauser,  University  of  Chicago 


There  are  two  kinds  of  industrial  psy- 
chology. One  kind  stresses  the  importance 
of  being  "scientific"  and  "psychological," 
of  developing  tools  and  methods,  of  isolat- 
ing and  measuring  variables.  The  other 
kind  is  more  interested  in  people,  in  prac- 
tical management  affairs,  in  meeting  hu- 
man problems  and  in  helping  students 
develop  understanding,  insight  and  critical 
attitude  in  approaching  these  problems. 
Courses  in  applied  psychology  usually 
emphasize  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
interests,  though  never  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  the  less  favored  material.  Moore 
and  Hartmann  lean  toward  the  "scientific" 
group  rather  than  the  "human  interest" 
group.  Techniques  and  research  studies 
by  psychologists  loom  larger  than  do  the 
everyday  problems  of  human  relationship 
in  an  industrial  society. 

To  point  out  this  emphasis  is  not  to  criti- 
cize it.  True,  my  own  sympathies  would 
dictate  greater  stress  on  the  other  point 
of  view,  as  far  as  courses  for  business  and 
engineering  students  are  in  question — and 
this  book  is  primarily  for  such  courses. 
But  one  book  cannot  do  everything.  The 
readings  by  Moore  and  Hartmann  are  repre- 


sentative of  the  better  thought  and  research 
by  industrial  psychologists.  Whether  that 
material  should  constitute  the  principal 
work  of  a  particular  course  cannot  be  de- 
cided here.  In  most  instances  it  will  at 
least  form  one  important  part  of  the  course 
content,  to  be  supplemented  as  far  as  the 
instructor  sees  fit  by  more  humanistic  read- 
ing and  by  concrete  cases  and  problems. 

The  first  two  chapters  give  an  introduc- 
tory view  of  the  historical  development  and 
the  current  problems  of  industrial  psychol- 
ogy. The  next  five  chapters  have  to  do 
with  methods  of  appraising  the  individual 
for  employment  purposes — pseudo-scien- 
tific procedures,  interviews  and  application 
blanks,  rating  scales,  tests,  and  interest 
blanks.  Then  come  vocational  guidance, 
training  the  worker,  several  chapters  on 
efficiency,  fatigue  and  the  influences  deter- 
mining work-efficiency,  and  a  chapter  on 
accidents.  Four  chapters  on  monotony, 
morale,  unrest,  and  leadership  complete 
the  book. — A  lone  short  chapter  on  the 
psychology  of  advertising  and  selling  is 
tacked  on.  Each  chapter  consists  of  some 
ten  to  twenty  readings  plus  a  helpful 
introductory  note  by  the  editors. 
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There  has  been  need  for  a  book  that 
would  bring  together  significant  contribu- 
tions to  industrial  psychology,  both  foreign 
and  American.  The  present  volume  does 
this  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  decidedly 
useful  for  students  and  others  who  wish  a 
sample — it  is  only  a  sample — of  the  litera- 
ture, and  for  those  who  are  unable  to  con- 
sult the  scattered  original  publications. 
For  example,  the  book  draws  heavily  on  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  British  Industrial 
Health  Research  Board  and  on  articles  in 
the  Personnel  Journal  and  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  well 
known  English  and  American  books  in  the 
field.  On  the  whole,  the  readings  are  well 
selected,  especially  from  the  point  of  view 
of  illustrating  statistical  and  experimental 
approaches  to  problems. 

In  a  book  of  this  character  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  find  everything  one  would 
like.  Doubtless  Professors  Moore  and  Hart- 
mann  shed  many  a  tear  over  good  readings 
which  had  to  be  cast  aside.  But  even  with 
due  regard  to  space  limitations,  it  does 
seem  too  bad  that  they  should  have  included 
almost  nothing  on  such  matters  as  fre- 
quency curves,  types  of  people,  the  nature 


of  traits,  the  value  of  tests  for  different 
lines  of  work,  supervisory  problems  and 
methods  (the  chapter  on  leadership  is 
disappointing),  efiiciency  as  affected  by  the 
group,  effects  of  noise,  and  problems  of  wa- 
ges and  of  non-financial  incentives.  In 
my  judgment  space  could  easily  and  ad- 
visedly be  found  for  these  topics  by  omit- 
ting fully  half  the  contents  of  the  first 
three  chapters  (introductory  and  on  char- 
acter reading)  and  all  of  the  last  chapter 
on  market  psychology. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  intended 
to  suggest  two  central  impressions.  The 
first  is  that  the  volume  is  well  done  and  will 
prove  profitable  reading  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  gaining  a  view  of  what  present- 
day  industrial  psychology  is  and  how  it 
tackles  its  problems.  The  second  impres- 
sion is  that  the  book  is  not  close  enough  to 
the  practical  problems  of  industry— the 
individual  and  social  problems  no  less  than 
the  managerial.  That  is  because  the  em- 
phasis is  on  technical  contributions  by 
psychologists.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run 
that  is  the  safest  place  for  the  emphasis  to 
be.  But  meanwhile  human  problems  do 
have  to  be  met — and  some  of  us  have  the  duty 
of  helping  to  train  students  to  meet  them. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
By  Adelbert  Ford.     New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  x  -|-  446  pp.,  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  L.  K.  Frazier,  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co. 


By  his  choice  of  title  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  material,  the  author  has  success- 
fully focused  attention  upon  personnel 
research  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion and  prevention  of  labor  problems. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  two-thirds  is  a  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  personnel  research  as  viewed 
by  an  industrial  psychologist.  The  second 
part  is  a  presentation  of  statistical  tech- 
niques of  personnel  measurement. 

The  author  first  considers  the  various 
methods  of  measuring  job-performance. 
In  this  way  he  at  once  directs  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  need  for  providing  an  ade- 


quate criterion  against  which  to  measure 
the  validity  of  selection  procedures  and  the 
effectiveness  of  new  managerial  policies. 

From  the  measurement  of  production  it 
is  but  a  short  step  to  a  discussion  of  remu- 
neration in  relation  to  hmnan  abilities, 
and  the  statistical  detection  of  restricted 
production. 

Two  brief  chapters  are  devoted  to  train- 
ing. Fatigue,  ventilation,  illumination, 
and  noise  are  given  competent  attention. 
The  psychological  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  accidents  are  discussed,  but 
the  desirability  of  having  the  safety  engi- 
neer serve  in  the  personnel  department  or 
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in  very  close  contact  with  it  is  insufficiently 
stressed. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  on  labor  turn- 
over, but  a  lengthy  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  hardly  needed  in  view  of  its  thorough 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Baridon  and 
Loomis  in  Personnel  Problems,  recently 
published  in  this  same  series. 

A  chapter  on  psychopathology  in  indus- 
try is  followed  by  several  good  chapters 
on  selection,  employment  forms,  inter- 
viewing, tests,  and  evaluation  of  personal 
history  items. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  Johnson  O'Con- 
nor, who  has  been  placed  in  a  section  on 
trade  tests  (p.  241),  would  feel  even  more 
at  home  in  the  chapter  on  Tests  of  Natural 
Aptitude.  To  be  sure,  O'Connor  calls  his 
tests  "Worksamples,"  but  he  regards  most 
of  them  as  tests  of  natural  abilities.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  minor  slips  in  the 
industrial  field,  such  as  the  reference  to  the 
American  Managers  (Management)  Asso- 
ciation (p.  211)  and  the  well-merited  but 
unofficial  bestowal  of  a  Professorship  upon 
Henry  S.  Dennison  (p.  15). 

In  the  final  part,  techniques  of  measure- 
ment and  validation  are  presented.  The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  large  propor- 


tion of  unsymmetrical  distributions  and 
curvilinear  regressions  in  personnel  data 
and  suggests  a  method  of  avoiding  some 
of  these  by  adjusting  the  base-line  units. 
This  particular  topic  is  one  which  those 
with  limited  statistical  backgrounds  would 
do  well  to  refer  to  an  expert.  The  sug- 
gested techniques  of  validation  are  largely 
correlational  in  nature,  and  little  mention 
is  made  of  methods  of  establishing  critical 
scores  and  preferred  ranges. 

Professor  Ford  has  sought  to  define  the 
function  of  Director  of  Personnel  Research. 
He  keenly  appreciates  that  if  this  oflBce  is 
to  be  of  real  importance  it  must  give  prompt 
and  economical  service.  To  this  end,  he 
describes  the  various  mechanical  aids  to 
measurement  and  computation  which  should 
be  available.  Especially  clear  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  contrasting  ways  to 
use  such  tabulating  machines  as  Hollerith 
and  Powers. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  manual  of 
industrial  psychology,  but  by  picturing 
this  science  as  fundamental  to  real  person- 
nel research  and  hence  to  labor  manage- 
ment, the  author  does  indeed  present  a 
valuable  scientific  approach  to  labor 
problems. 


RATIONALIZATION  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRY 

New  York:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  1931,  182  pp.,  $3.00 
Reviewed  by  Max  F.  Hausmann,  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic 


The  European  usage  of  the  term  ration- 
alization goes  beyond  our  "Scientific 
Management;"  its  official  German  defini- 
tion is  the  following:  "Rationalization 
consists  in  understanding  and  applying 
every  means  of  technique  and  planned  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  general  economic  situation.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  people 
through  the  provision  of  better  and  cheaper 
goods  in  larger  quantities." 

A  distinction  is  made  between  technical 
rationalization  (standardization,  labor-sav- 
ing devices,  etc.)  and  rationalization  of 
industrial   organization.     Of   the   two   as- 


pects which  are  equally  important,  this 
book  deals  with  the  second.  Industrial 
organization  has  not  been  developed  in 
any  other  country  to  a  similar  degree.  The 
absence  of  any  legal  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  individual  producers  to  form  agreements 
in  restraint  of  trade  made  possible  in  Ger- 
many the  development  of  a  system  of 
"planned  economy"  which  stands  in  con- 
trast to  the  planlessness  of  industrial  life 
in  the  countries  where  unrestricted  com- 
petition is  still  considered  to  be  indispensa- 
ble for  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  various  types  of  combines  are  enu- 
merated: terminable  associations  vs.  per- 
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manent  amalgamations;  horizontal  vs. 
vertical  combination— the  latter  being  an 
amalgamation  of  enterprises  engaged  in 
different,  but  complementary  lines  of 
industry,  e.g.  mining,  smelting,  and  steel 
and  machinery  works. 

Chapter  II,  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the 
structure  and  organization  of  German 
industry.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
German  population  in  1925  was  gainfully 
employed.  A  small  number  of  large  estab- 
lishments employ  a  great  proportion  of 
the  wage-earners.  These  large  establish- 
ments are  chiefly  those  which  are  concerned 
with  the  formation  of  combines. 

Ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71,  cartels  have  been  formed  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  partly  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  defense  and  self-preservation, 
partly,  however,  in  order  to  exploit  the 
market  through  price  increases  by  con- 
certed action.  A  second  phase  in  the  cartel 
movement  was  the  period  of  inflation  (1919- 
1924)  when  by  means  of  procedures  similar 
to  short-selling  individuals  like  Hugo 
Stimes  amassed  an  huge  string  of  more  or 
less  unrelated  companies.  After  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  Mark  in  1924,  and  after  the 
Dawes  payments  had  begun,  the  formation 
of  cartels  was  used  as  a  pretext  to  increase 
efficiency  of  production  and  distribution 
in  order  to  enable  Germany  to  compete 


successfully  in  foreign  markets.  At  the 
same  time,  the  combines  were  used  to  keep 
the  prices  in  the  internal  market  as  high  as 
traffic  would  bear  (or  as  it  turned  out  could 
not  bear). 

In  the  following  chapters,  a  detailed 
study  of  some  of  the  outstanding  industries 
is  presented.  The  Mining  Industry — 
Coal  and  Potash,  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustry, the  Electro-Technical  Industry, 
and  the  Chemical  Industry  are  described. 
Much  valuable  material  is  furnished  and  a 
number  of  financial  statements  and  balance 
sheets  are  exhibited. 

If  we  consider  the  amazingly  efficient 
methods  of  industrial  organization  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  and  the  methods  of 
actual  production  and  distribution,  we 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  Germany 
should  be  in  her  present  economic  plight. 
The  answer  came  to  me  from  personal  con- 
tact with  an  eminent  German  psychologist 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  German  industry: 
He  declares  that  all  economic  ethics  have 
been  disregarded  and  that  the  entire  move- 
ment to  '  'rationalize' '  in  Germany  was  based 
on  wrong  premises  and  its  efforts  were  mis- 
directed. For  rationalization  is  not  a  goal 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  a  goal  and  the  goal 
is  not  simply  the  conquest  of  all  foreign 
markets,  but  is  that  described  in  the  official 
German  definition  of  "Rationalization." 


WOMEN'S  OCCUPATIONAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 


Eabnings  of  Women  in  Business  and 
THE  Professions.  By  Margaret  Elliott 
and  G.  E.  Manson.  Michigan  Business 
Series,  III,  No.  1,  1930,  $1.50. 


Occupational  Interests  and  Personal- 
ity Requirements  op  Women  in  Busi- 
ness AND  THE  Professions.  By  G.  E. 
Manson.  Michigan  Business  Series,  III, 
No.  3,  1931,  $1.00. 


Reviewed  hy  Douglas  Fryer,  New  York  University 


Women's  occupations  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  extensive  study  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
an  account  of  this  work  is  being  published 
in  a  series  of  monographs,  two  of  which 
have  already  appeared.  The  first  of  these, 
by  Elliott  and  Manson,  deals  with  the  scope 


of  the  investigation,  which  includes  returns 
from  14,073  members  of  tho  National  Feder- 
ation of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  In  this  monograph  is  included  a 
discussion  of  the  earnings  of  business  and 
professional  women  in  the  United  States. 

The    second    monograph     offers    much 
needed    information    of    women's    occupa- 
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tional  interest  groups,  which  parallels  very 
closely  the  similar  work  with  men.  In 
general,  women's  occupational  groups  do 
not  seem  so  closely  knit  together  by  their 
interests,  as  do  men's  occupational  groups. 
But  there  does  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  homo- 
geneity of  interests  in  a  few  broad  occupa- 
tional groups  of  women  for  the  purposes  of 
interest  measurement. 

A  revision  of  the  occupational  interest 
section  of  the  Carnegie  Interest  Inventory, 
composed  of  160  women's  occupations,  was 
used  in  the  study.  Ten  scoring  keys  were 
prepared  with  the  use  of  ten  primary  sam- 
ples with  250  or  more  cases  in  each.  This 
inventory  of  "Occupational  Interests"  and 
scoring  keys  for  the  ten  occupational 
interest  groups  (private  secretaries,  office 
managers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
office  clerks,  high  school  teachers,  grade 
school  teachers,  trained  nurses,  sales  pro- 
prietors, retail  saleswomen)  are  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  validation  of  the  scoring  keys  indi- 
cates that  the  women's  sales  groups  are 
not  very  homogeneous  in  interests  and  that 
there  is  little  basis  for  differentiation  by 
their  interests  of  women's  sales  occupa- 
tions. Trained  nurses  were  found  to  be  the 
most  homogeneous  in  their  interests.  The 
trained  nurses  scoring  key  selects  88  per 


cent  of  nurses  correctly,  with  an  erroneous 
selection  of  23  per  cent  of  those  in  non- 
health  occupations.  The  specialized  groups 
of  clerical  workers  were  not  distinguished 
to  a  high  degree  from  other  clerical  workers; 
nor  were  the  specialized  groups  of  teachers 
from  other  teachers.  But  there  is  a  fair 
differentiation  of  women  clerical  workers 
from  non-clerical  workers,  and  of  teachers 
from  non-teachers.  Keys  for  three  rather 
extensive  occupational  groups  of  women- 
nurses,  teachers,  and  clerical  workers — can 
be  of  real  differentiating  value. 

This  study  by  Manson,  which  also  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  the  personality  traits 
of  the  same  occupational  groups,  is  a  model 
investigation  in  technique  and  thorough- 
ness. Intensive  research  of  this  kind  and 
that  among  men's  occupational  groups  by 
such  investigators  as  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr., 
is  leading  to  a  new  conception  of  interest 
measurement  and  its  uses  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  individual  in  the  occupational  world. 
In  the  past  the  training  and  adjustment  of 
workers  has  been  related  largely  to  effi- 
ciency. But  out  of  this  work  in  interest 
measurement  a  new  point  of  view  of  human 
adjustment  is  taking  form,  which  considers 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  individ- 
ual worker,  whether  or  not  it  is  related  to 
achievement,  as  important  in  the  consid- 
eration of  his  future  development. 


THE  RELATION  TO  COLLEGE  GRADES  OF  SOME  FACTORS  OTHER 

THAN  INTELLIGENCE 

By  Daniel  Harris.     New  York:  Archives  of  Psychology,  1931,  55  pp.,  $0.80 

Reviewed  hy  Albert  B.  Crawford,  Yale  University 


This  monograph  describes  an  elaborate 
statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween academic  work  and  a  number  of  pos- 
sible influencing  factors,  such  as  study 
attitudes,  personal  adjustments,  reading 
habits,  recreation,  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties, vocational  aims,  orientation,  parental 
occupation,  self-support  and  physical  hand- 
icaps. Many  references  to  previous  work 
in  this  field  are  listed  without  any  attempt 
at  critical  evaluation,  or  in  most  instances. 


more  than  a  cursory  citation  of  such  in- 
vestigations. In  view  of  the  author's 
apparently  thorough  study  of  earlier  pub- 
lications, it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  report  them  in  greater  detail. 
A  single  page  containing  more  than  fifty 
citations  may  defeat  its  own  purpose  when 
these  are  merely  catalogued.  Moreover, 
hardly  any  references  specifically  direct 
the  reader  to  pertinent  pages,  in  case  he  is 
inclined  to  consult  them  for  more  detailed 
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information,  and  some  are  rather  loosely 
quoted. 

The  subjects  studied  comprised  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  students  in  City  College, 
New  York,  "who  were  not  native  born,  and 
of  foreign  born  Jewish  parentage."  As 
a  consequence  the  findings  are  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  any  more  varied,  or 
different,  group.  This  fact  the  author 
recognizes,  for  example,  when  he  suggests 
that  lack  of  relationship  between  grades 
and  relative  economic  status  cannot  be 
expected  in  "a  student  population  coming 
practically  entirely  from  poor  parentage." 
Although  correlations  with  academic 
grades  are  presented  for  certain  of  the  fac- 
tors studied,  most  of  the  analysis  depends 
upon  comparisons  between  average  grades 
of  the  variously  contrasted  student  groups. 
The  arguments  are  based  entirely  upon 
statistical  evidence  and  the  author's  data 
in  this  respect  are  comprehensive.  Most 
of  the  correlation  coefficients  cited  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  significance,  as  even  that 
between  grades  and  Army  Alpha  Test  scores 
is  only  .31;  that  between  grades  and  hours 
of  study  .24  (.28  with  Alpha  scores  held 
constant),  and  that  between  extra  version 
score  (as  determined  by  a  modification  of 
the  Marston  Index  Scale) — .21.  The  ho- 
mogeneous nature  of  the  group  studied,  as 
the  author  suggests,  may  in  large  measure 
account  for  the  low  correlations  found. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  evidence  on  this 
point  however,  his  comment  (p.  23)  on 
"the  relatively  high  correlation  between 
hours  of  study  and  grades,  with  Alpha 
constant"  seems  hardly  justified  by  a  co- 
efficient of  only  .28. 

An  interesting  relationship  found  be- 
tween preference  for  certain  subjects  of 
study  and  grade  averages  in  general  may 
best  be  presented  in  the  author's  words. 
"Examination  of  the  tabulations  shows 
some  striking  results.  Taking  the  prefer- 
ences and  dislikes  first,  it  is  seen  that  pref- 
erence for  Mathematics  and  modern  foreign 
languages  goes  with  considerably  better 
grades,  while  preference  for  English  is 
associated  with  markedly  poorer  work. 
The  results  on  sciences  and  artistic  sub- 
jects are  less  clear  cut.  Latin  and  the  so- 
cial   sciences   show    nothing    appreciable. 


....  The  agreement  of  the  "best  sub- 
ject" and  "worst  subject"  results  with  the 
figures  on  preferences  and  dislikes  is  re- 
markable. The  differences  on  Mathemat- 
ics, modern  foreign  languages  and  English 
are  more  than  confirmed;  Drafting  (mechan- 
ical drawing)  shows  the  opposite  tendency 
from  that  of  free  hand  drawing  and  music, 
to  about  the  same  extent;  while  science 

again  reveals  no  marked  tendency 

Just  why  those  who  are  interested  or  do 
their  best  work  in  English  should  do  poor 
work  on  the  whole,  while  good  work  goes 
with  interest  or  achievement  in  Mathemat- 
ics and  foreign  languages,  is  not  readily 
explainable.  The  dichotomy  between  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages  seems  particularly 
incomprehensible  at  first  glance.  But  here 
it  is  at  least  worth  noting  that  the  reading 
and  enjoyment  of  classics  in  one's  own 
language  is  very  different  from  struggling 
through  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  an 
unfamiliar  tongue.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
a  key  to  all  these  results.  It  seems  to  be 
interest  and  better  work  in  the  harder  sub- 
jects, those  that  require  consistent  appli- 
cation for  mastery,  that  goes  with  above- 
expectancy  grades  in  general,  as  against 
the  below-expectancy  grades  associated 
with  interest  or  achievement  in  those  sub 
jects  in  which  good  work  is  possible  by  vir- 
tue of  general  or  special  background  without 
sustained  present  effort."  (p.  35) 

The  author  does  not  suggest  simpler  and 
perhaps  equally  valid  explanation.  In 
describing  the  experimental  procedure  he 
has  stated  (p.  16)  "To  avoid  complication 
from  greater  or  less  language  handicap 
the  further  elimination  was  made  of  those 
in  whose  home  no  foreign  language  was 
spoken."  Is  it  not  therefore  possible  that, 
for  some  of  these  students  at  least,  English 
may  not  be  regarded  as  "one's  own  lan- 
guage"? This  conjecture  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  a  later  statement  (p.  37) 
that  "Teaching  did  not  include  the  teaching 
of  English,  the  few  cases  of  which  were 
classed  under  Literary."  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Dr.  Harris'  findings  in  these 
respects  reflect  some  conditions  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  homogeneous  group 
studied. 

Among  the  results  which  appear  to  pos- 
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sess  greatest  statistical  reliability,  are  the 
scholastic  inferiority  of  (1)  those  who  spend 
least  time  in  study,  (2)  extraverts  "as 
measured  by  a  paper-and-pencil  test,"  (3) 
graduates  of  "the  local  preparatory  school;" 
and  the  superiority  (1)  of  prospective  teach- 
ers and  scientists,  and  (2)  of  those  ob- 
taining their  highest  grades  in  the  subjects 
they  most  like.  The  probability  of  consid- 
erable overlapping  between  the  two  groups 
of    superior    students    is    not    mentioned. 

Substantial  scholastic  differences  were 
found  to  be  associated  with  certain  curric- 
ular  preference  (e.g.,  those  who  preferred 
Mathematics  and  those  whose  best  subjects 
were  Mathematics  or  Latin,  made  higher 
than  average  grades;  those  who  preferred 
English  made  lower  grades).  As  no  evi- 
dence is  offered  regarding  possible  depart- 
mental variations  in  grading  of  respective 
subjects  of  study,  the  significance  of  these 
particular  results  cannot  be  properly 
evaluated. 

In  his  summary  the  author  mentions 
the  following  additional  factors  (p.  48)  as 
"found  to  be  associated  with  the  receiving 
of  lower  grades  than  would  be  expected 
from  scores  on  Alpha: 

Non-conformity  in  religious  and  other 
fields 

Coming  to  college  for  prestige  rather  than 
knowledge 

Northwestern  rather  than  Southeastern 
European  origin,  among  non-Jews 

Feeling  that  one  is  handicapped 

E.xtra-curricular  activity  in  addition  to 
considerable  outside  work  for  self- 
support 

Having  literary  inclinations" 
For  most  of  the  observed  differences  upon 
which  these  findings  are  based,  however,  the 
reliability  ratios  are  so  low  (ranging  from 
around  .2  to  .35)  as  to  throw  serious  doubt 
upon  these  particular  conclusions. 

In  respect  to  the  last  characteristic 
mentioned  above,  the  author  states  (p.  37) 
"The  nimiber  in  the  Literary  group  is  small, 
but  statistically  the  differences  are  reliable 
and  to  spare.  The  results  here  strikingly 
confirm  the  previous  results  on  English. 
"The  present  results  are  in  agreement 
with  Bear's  as  to  the  superiority  of  teach- 
ers' grades  and  with  Harston's  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  writers';  (Part  II;  Orien- 


tation, Course,  Occupational  Choice)  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  little  in  previous  work 
which  foreshadows  the  present  clear-cut 
findings  regarding  these  two  groups."  As 
the  "literary"  group  consists  of  only  16 
cases,  and  the  statistical  reliability  claimed 
is  based  upon  comparison  with  prospective 
teachers  whose  average  grades  are  consid- 
erably above  the  class  mean,  the  statement 
just  quoted  seems  rather  extreme. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Harris  lists  "lack 
of  vocational  choice"  among  the  "factors 
not  shown  to  have  any  appreciable  bearing 
on  grades,  after  allowing  for  Alpha;"  yet 
students  who  did  not  change  their  voca- 
tional choice  after  a  nine  months'  interval 
surpassed  those  with  "no  first  choice," 
and  those  who  "changed  first  choice"  by  an 
appreciable  margin.  Neither  the  statistical 
significance  of  this  difference,  nor  the  data 
from  which  it  might  be  calculated  are  given, 
but  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  its  reliability 
must  be  greater  than  those  of  several  char- 
acteristics classified  as  significant. 

Age  is  another  factor  discussed  by  the 
author  as  seemingly  unimportant  in  its 
relation  to  grades.  He  states  (p.  40): 
"The  grade  difference  is  reliable,  but  the 
Alpha  difference  considerably  offsets  it." 
As  the  superiorit}^  of  the  youngest  students 
over  the  oldest  is  almost  twice  as  great 
proportionately  for  grades  as  it  is  for  Alpha 
scores,  however,  age  may  have  a  more  defi- 
nite relationship  to  academic  standing  than 
the  author  claims.  Other  factors  sum- 
marized as  unrelated  to  classroom  achieve- 
ment are: 

"Number  or  type  of  books  and  periodicals 
read,  or  recreations 

Number  or  type  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities (in  itself) 

Inferiority  feeling,  expressed  or  inferred 

Number  of  sibs;  position  among  sibs;  sex 
of  sibs 

Father's  occupation  (within  limited  range) 

Age 

Physical  details 

Wearing  glasses 

Hours  of  sleep 

Extraversion  or  introversion  as  inferred 
from  questionnaire  material  and  be- 
havior criteria 

Jewishness 

Outside  work  for  self-support  (in  itself)" 
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Although  the  author  regards  this  last 
item  as  having  no  bearing  on  grades,  the 
table  on  p.  46  shows  that  self-supporting 
students  "working  1  to  10  hours  per  week" 
make  relatively  high  grades  and  surpass 
those  "working  11  to  20  hours  per  week" 
by  a  significant  margin.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  students  carrying  no  self-sup- 
port work  and  not  engaging  in  any  extra- 
curriculum  activity  are  also  scholastically 
superior.  Contrasting  these  findings  with 
the  results  of  an  earlier  study  made  at  Yale 
University,  the  author  suggests  (p.  45)  as  a 
possible  explanation  "that  City  College 
students  who  have  the  time  are  more  prone 
to  use  it  for  study  than  are  Yale  students." 
This  may  indeed,  as  a  racial  characteristic, 
be  even  more  true  of  the  group  studied 
than  of  the  entire  City  College  popu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Harris  has  conducted  a  thorough  and 
painstaking  analysis  in  an  important  field. 
The    relation    of    scholarship    to    various 


"mental  ratings"  has  in  the  past  too  much 
overshadowed  the  possible  bearing  of  other 
factors  upon  academic  achievement  and 
this  monograph  is  an  attempt  once  more  to 
bring  the  effects  of  these  other  influences  to 
light.  This  is  a  worth  while  undertaking, 
and  our  criticisms  are  directed  not  towards 
the  methods  used  or  the  careful  compila- 
tion of  original  data,  but  rather  toward 
some  of  the  interpretations  thereof.  The 
basic  facts  are,  however,  so  fully  presented 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  reserve  judgment 
on  any  of  the  conclusions  which  do  not 
appear  wholly  justified.  In  any  case,  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Harris  for  turning  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  numerous  fac- 
tors which  may  affect  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, and  which  have  not  always  received 
adequate  consideration.  His  comprehen- 
sive bibliography,  moreover,  should  prove 
distinctly  valuable  to  others  interested  in 
the  complex  factors  which  influence  the 
classroom  work  of  college  students. 
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The  French  Civil  Service  :  Bureaucracy 
IN  Transition.  By  W.  R.  Sharp.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931,  xii  +  588  pp., 
$3.25. 

The  French  Civil  service  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  inefficiencies  of  blinded 
bureaucracy.  Highly  centralized  powers 
on  the  one  side,  vested  in  the  hands  of 
rapidly  changing,  relatively  irresponsible, 
major  executives;  the  slow-moving  forces 
of  syndicalism  and  tradition  opposed  on 
the  other.  "Apoplexy  at  the  center  and 
paralysis  at  the  extreme."  Yet  no  scien- 
tific— not  even  a  central — personnel  bureau 
to  ensure  better  cooperation.  This  is  not 
only  France;  it  is  almost  any  great  corpora- 
tion. 

In  this  scholarly,  penetrating,  yet  sym- 
pathetic analysis  of  France,  Dr.  Sharp  has 
held  up  the  mirror  to  defects  all  too  com- 
mon in  a  world  of  mass  enterprises.  His 
criticisms  and  suggestions  have  meaning 
for  the  American  Civil  Service  Commission, 
American  politicians,  American  business- 
men.    All    chapters    are    of    interest    to 


administrators  and  personnel  officers.  Re- 
cruitment, examination,  classification,  com- 
pensation, and  promotion  comprise  the 
body  of  the  work,  illustrated  by  special 
studies  of  the  personnel  management  of 
different  departments,  and  an  even  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  municipal  system 
at  Bordeaux.  An  impartial,  almost  too 
gentle,  summing-up  with  recommendations 
for  improvement  completes  the  work. 

Labor  Agreements  in  Coal  Mines.    By 
Louis   Bloch.    New   York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,    1931,   513  pp.,   $2.00. 
The  principal  object  of  this  stimulating 
study  was  "to  discover  whether  the  day-to- 
day settlement  of  disputes"  in  the  coal- 
mines of  Illinois,   "had  resulted  in  fairly 
consistent  principles  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure which  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
form  of  an  industrial  code."     The  study  of 
some   ten   thousand   actual   cases    (140   of 
which  are  here  reproduced)  led  to  the  affirm- 
ative conclusion.     The  author  summarizes 
this  as  yet  unwritten  code. 
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A  point  of  special  interest  to  psycholo- 
gists is  the  conflict  of  personalities  in  the 
actual  process  of  arbitration.  Lasswell's 
researches  in  political  psychopathology 
could  perhaps  be  applied  with  some  profit. 

Appendices  occupy  one-third  of  the 
volume. 

Economic    Behavior:  An    Institutional 
Approach.     By   W.    E.    Atkins,    D.    W. 
McConnell,  E.  D.  Edwards,  Carl  Rau- 
shenbush,    A.    A.    Frederick,    and   L.    S. 
Reed.     New    York:     Houghton    Mifliin, 
1931,  2  volumes,  559  and  520  pp.,  S6.00. 
The  personnel  man  should  have  at  least 
a  general  background  of  economics.     These 
two  volumes  will  give  him  that  and  more. 
Being  free  from  the  conventional  categories 
and  phrases  of  economics,  and  approaching 
the  subject  from  a  descriptive  and  a  living 
viewpoint,  the  present  w'ork  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  general  though  serious  reader. 
The  first  volume  describes  the  business 
processes  of  production  and  sale;  the  sec- 
ond, the  various  ways  in  which  individuals 
and  groups  react  to  this  process.     Section 
5  on  "The  Role  of  the  Workers,"  shows  the 
point  of  closest  contact  between  economics 
and    personnel    study.     Illustrative    chap- 
ters in  it  are  Insecurity,  Management  and 
Labor,  Organizing  Labor,  The  Art  of  Peace. 
Other  sections  deal  with  "The  Money  Basis 
of  Industrial  Society,"  "Funds  and  Their 
Uses,"    "Market    Practices,"    "The    Role 
of  the  Consumers,"  "Change  and  Control." 

Labor  Fact  Book.  By  Labor  Research 
Association.  New  York:  International 
Publishers,  1931,  222  pp.,  $2.00. 
How  accurate,  how  impartially  selected, 
how  well  substantiated  are  the  "facts" 
here  recorded,  the  reviewer  cannot  say; 
how  forcefully,  how  dramatically  expressed, 
the  reader  can  judge  for  himself;  but  be- 
cause they  constitute  the  sincere  representa- 
tion of  "facts"  as  seen  by  "the  other  side," 
and  because  cold  statistics  actually  can 
be  assembled  sufficient  to  present  such  a 
bitter,  damning  indictment  of  the  ills  of  the 
existing  economic  order,  this  new  little 
book  should  give  us  pause,  to  inquire 
whether  personnel  psychologists  have  not 
indeed  selected  as  their  field  of  endeavour 


one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks — the 
reconciliation  of  conflicting  human  views 
in    the    face    of    regrettably    unalterable 

"facts." 

Industrial  and  General  Administra- 
tion. By  Henri  Fayol.  New  York: 
Pitman,  1931,  84  pp.,  $1.50. 
Published  for  the  international  Manage- 
ment Institute,  this  book  gives  the  experi- 
ence of  an  eminent  French  industrial 
management  expert.  Part  I  deals  with  the 
need  for  and  the  possibility  of  teaching  ad- 
ministration, while  Part  II  comes  directly 
to  the  general  principles,  and  the  elements 
of  administration,  which  are  said  to  be: 
planning,  organization,  command,  coordi- 
nation, and  control.  One  of  the  chief  val- 
ues of  this  book  to  American  readers  is  its 
different  point  of  view. 

Business  Leadership.  Edited  by  Henry 
C.  Metcalf.  New  York:  Pitman,  1931, 
357,  pp.,  $3.00. 

With  twenty-two  eminent  authorities 
and  experts  contributing,  the  resulting 
book  is  bound  to  contain  much  that  is  per- 
manently valuable.  Leadership — in  the 
individual  enterprise  and  in  industrial 
life — with  which  this  book  is  concerned,  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  major  problem. 
These  authorities  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  the  topic.  It  is  impossible  to  mention 
all  the  contributors,  but  they  include  H.  S. 
Person,  M.  P.  Follett,  Ordway  Tead,  El- 
liott D.  Smith,  W.  V.  Bingham,  C.  S.  Yoa- 
kum, J.  David  Houser,  and  W.  E.  Mosher. 

Store  Management.     By  Norris  A.  Brisco. 

New   York:    Prentice-Hall,    1931,    xiv  -1- 

412  pp.,  $2.50. 

Designed  primarily  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  this  book  would  be  excellent  read- 
ing for  anyone  who  contemplates  entering 
the  field  of  retailing. 

It  gives  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  workings  of  any  large,  scientif- 
ically managed  store.  It  covers  all  phases, 
from  location,  equipment,  and  organization, 
to  buying,  stock  control,  sales  promotion, 
and  retail  accounting.  The  chapter  de- 
voted to  personnel  administration  is 
practical. 
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In  brief,  although  the  book  will  not 
prepare  the  high  school  student  to  step 
into  an  executive  position  in  one  of  the 
large  retail  establishments,  it  should  give 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  as 
well  as  the  compensations  of  retailing, 
should  he  decide  to  enter  this  field. 

Students'    Attitudes.     By   Daniel   Katz 
and  Floyd  H.  Allport.    Syracuse:  Crafts- 
man Press,  1931,  xxviii  +  408  pp.,  .$3.50. 
This  is  the  report  of  an  experiment  aim- 
ing to  learn  more  about  students'  habits  of 
thinking,  ambitions,  prejudices,  beliefs,  and 
personal  standards  of  life. 

The  entire  student  body  of  Syracuse 
University  was  administered  a  question- 
naire designed  to  measure  attitudes  on  a 
wide  range  of  matters.  These  measures, 
while  not  sufficiently  refined  to  permit 
elaborate  statistical  treatment,  suited  the 
purposes  of  the  study. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  summa- 
rize the  many  conclusions  and  findings  on 
such  topics  as  attitudes  toward  cribbing, 
fraternities,  coeducation,  moral  standards, 
religion,  teaching  methods,  the  college 
administration,  and  the  choice  of  a  career. 
Interrelationships  and  group  trends  and 
differences  are  shown. 

An  excellent  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  "Technique  of  Attitude  Measurement" 
is  included. 

Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology. 

By  Robert  S.  Woodworth.    New  York: 

Ronald,  1931,  232  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  present-day  schools  of  psychology 
are  described  and  sympathetically  though 
critically  evaluated.  Sufficient  background 
is  given  so  that  the  reader  may  see  the  vari- 
ous movements  in  their  interrelations  and 
development. 

The  modern  introspective  school  warns 
us  against  preoccupation  with  what  appears 
practical  and  valuable  to  man.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  down  to  fundamentals  we  must 
be  willing  to  focus  our  attention  on  phenom- 
ena that  at  first  sight  may  appear  trivial. 
The  behaviorists  insist  that  we  should 
study  human  behavior  as  we  study  the  be- 
havior of  animals,  not  setting  it  apart  from 
nature.    The   Gestalt   psychologists   warn 


us  against  the  scientific  tradition  of  break- 
ing up  a  whole  into  parts  or  elements  in  the 
effort  to  understand  it.  Human  activity 
must  be  treated  as  an  organized  whole. 
The  psychoanalysts  study  desires  and  mo- 
tives, handling  the  subject  without  gloves, 
and  insisting  that  we  should  not  shrink 
from  recognizing  the  low  and  primitive  even 
in  the  noblest  and  most  civilized  activities 
of  mankind.  Purposivism  or  hormic  psy- 
chology emphasizes  the  indisputable  facts 
of  purpose  in  human  activity,  so  inade- 
quately dealt  with  by  several  other  systems. 

All  of  the  schools  play  a  most  useful 
purpose  in  dramatically  drawing  attention 
to  neglected  phases  of  the  field;  all  are  but 
somewhat  boisterous  tributaries  to  the 
main  stream  of  psychology. 

The  book  is  written  with  great  insight 
and  good  sense.  Of  course  the  style  is 
excellent,  and  filled  with  choice  bits.  For 
example,  in  closing  the  chapter  on  psycho- 
analysis he  says:  "The  academic  psychol- 
ogist has  a  vision  of  these  attractive  theo- 
ries and  conceptions  surrounded  each  one 
by  a  halo  which  on  closer  observation  takes 
the  form  of  a  question  mark." 

Experimental  Social  Psychology.  By 
Gardner  Murphy  and  Lois  Barclay  Mur- 
phy. New  York:  Harper,  1931,  709  pp., 
$3.50. 

Social  psychologists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  related  fields  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  authors  of  this  scholarly 
volume.  Into  one  rather  large  book  they 
have  described  and  critically  evaluated  just 
about  all  of  the  experimental  studies  in  the 
field  of  social  psychology.  It  is  not  a  source 
book,  however,  but  much  more.  It  organ- 
izes the  field,  compares  and  interrelates 
various  studies,  and  shows  what  the  experi- 
mental approach  may  be  expected  to  yield, 
as  well  as  what  it  has  already  yielded. 

Part  I  on  Basic  Principles  devotes  chap- 
ters to  motivation,  native  and  acquired 
individual  differences,  and  the  learning 
process  in  social  situations.  Part  II  gives 
a  great  deal  of  space  to  genetic  aspects  of 
social  behavior.  Part  III  is  on  General 
Laws  of  Social  Interaction  in  Our  Own 
Society.  In  it  chapters  are  given  over  to 
The   Individual  in    the   Group    Situation; 
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The  Cooperating  Group;  An  Introduction 
to  the  Measurement  of  Personality;  and 
Social  Attitudes  and  Their  Measurement. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  extremely 
full  and  valuable  bibliographical  notes. 

The  Jungle  of  the  Mind.  By  Edgar 
James  Swift.  New  York:  Scribner's, 
1931,  340  pp.,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Swift's  book  is  a  survey  of  the  devi- 
ous by-waj'S  into  which  human  beings  can 
be  led,  while  believing  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  reason.  The  wide  acceptance 
of  mental  telepathy,  belief  in  healing 
through  miracles  and  in  the  existence  of  an 
entity  called  the  subconscious,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  way  in  which  complexes,  preju- 
dices, and  desires  inhibit  clear  and  critical 
thinking.  The  author's  treatment  is  made 
fascinating  by  his  richness  of  examples  and 
the  definiteness  of  his  thought.  Critiques 
of  behaviorism  and  psychoanalj^sis  are  not 
the  least  valuable  features  of  the  book. 

Experimental  Psychology.     By  Johannes 

Lindworsky    (tr.    by    H.    R.    DeSilva). 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1930,  xix  +  406 

pp.,  $3.75. 

Lindworsky  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
German  psychologists  not  of  the  Gestdlt 
school,  yet  with  them  he  has  seen  and  appre- 
ciated the  weakness  in  traditional  psychol- 
ogy against  which  the  Gestalters  have  so 
violently  reacted. 

The  most  recent  experimental  data  are 
summarized  and  organized  under  general 
theoretical  principles.  Features  of  the 
book  are:  detailed  treatment  of  the  appre- 
hension of  relations;  a  critical  examination 
of  the  interdependence  of  image  and  per- 
ception; and  emphasis  upon  three  of  the 
most  neglected  phases  of  mental  life — think- 
ing, feeling,  and  willing. 

University  op  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychol- 
ogy.   Edited  by  C.  A.  Ruckmick.     Psy- 
chol. Monog.,  vol.  41,  no.  4.     Princeton: 
Psychol.  Rev.,  14  +  327  pp. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  reports  of  re- 
search projects  in  psychology  undertaken 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.     The  majority 
deal  with  the  psychology  of  hearing.     Other 
studies    were    on    the    psychogalvanic    re- 


sponse to  emotional  situations,  voluntary 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
stutterers,  and  the  perception  of  filled  and 
unfilled  time. 

Fields  of  Psychology:  A  Study  of  Man 

and  His  Environment.     By  Glenn  D. 

Higginson.     New  York:  Holt,  1931,  xviii 

+  613  pp.,  $2.75. 

Designed  for  a  second  course  in  psychol- 
ogy, this  text  attempts  to  cover  the  several 
specialized  divisions  or  fields  of  psychology 
in  one  treatment.  It  will  be  of  value  to  the 
man  who  wants  a  good  over-all  view  of  the 
work  of  psychology,  yet  who  is  not  able  to 
study  the  various  specialized  texts. 

After  explanation  of  the  several  systems 
or  schools  of  psychology,  the  author  reviews 
the  more  outstanding  problems,  methods, 
and  materials  of  developmental,  animal, 
social,  differential,  educational,  industrial, 
business,  legal,  and  abnormal  psychology. 
Considering  the  very  wide  range  covered, 
the  book  is  meat}%  containing  a  mass  of 
wisely  selected  and  specific  information 
which  is  well  organized. 

The  extensive  bibliographies  at  the  close 
of  each  chapter  are  one  of  the  book's  strong 
points. 

A  Fortune  to  Share.     By  Vash  Young. 

Indianapolis:  Bobbs    Merrill    Company, 

1931,  158  pp.,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  yet  force- 
ful little  book  to  assure  those  who  have 
forgotten  it  that  the  way  to  cast  out  fear  is 
to  take  oneself  in  hand  and  act.  It  will 
undoubtedly  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  those 
readers  who  enjoy  The  American  Magazine. 

Your  Job  and  Your  Pay.     By  Katherine 

H.  Pollak  and  Tom  Tippett.     New  York: 

Vanguard,  1931,  xx  +  348  pp.,  $2.00. 

A  portrayal  of  how  industry  treats  its 

workers  today,  in  regard  to  life  on  the  job, 

hours   of   work,    industrial   accidents   and 

diseases — followed  by  a  section  on  "How 

we  got  that  way,"  and  closing  with  several 

chapters  containing  suggestions  for  possible 

solutions  of  these  problems.     Three  groups 

of  questions  on  each  chapter  are  given  in 

the    appendices.     They   are    headed    "For 

Rapid  Review,"   "For  Thought  and  Dis- 
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cussion,"  "Special  Questions  for  Trade 
Unionists."  These  should  be  valuable  in 
stimulating  round-table  discussions  for 
those  studying  Labor  problems  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  an  abundance  of  suggested 
reading  material  in  the  appendices.  The 
book  is  written  for  and  from  the  labor  and 
trade  union  point  of  view. 

The  Book  of  Electrical  Wonders.    By 
Ellison  Hawks.  New  York:  Lincoln 

MacVeagh  Press,  1931,  xviii  +  297  pp., 
S3.00. 

This  might  well  be  in  the  high  school 
library  for  the  use  of  boys  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  Electricity.  It  starts 
with  a  chapter  on  how  electricity  is  pro- 
duced, followed  by  separate  chapters  on 
each  of  the  modern  uses  of  electricity,  such 
as  the  telephone,  X-rays,  electrical  trans- 
mission of  pictures,  television,  etc. 

The  book  is  very  well  illustrated  with 


line  diagrams  and  pictures.  It  would  be 
valuable  for  use  as  correlative  material 
with  the  study  of  Physics,  Electrical  Shop 
Work,  and  Try-Out  courses. 

What  People  Want  to  Read  About.    By 

Douglas  Waples   and   Ralph  W.   Tyler. 

Chicago:  Univ.    of  Chicago  Press,  1931, 

XXX  +  312  pp.,  $3.50. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  study  to  ascertain 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  reading 
interests  of  various  occupational,  economic, 
and  social  groups — a  matter  obviously  of 
prime  importance  to  librarians,  adult  edu- 
cators, personnel  men  in  charge  of  employee 
education,  and  others. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  technique  de- 
veloped for  the  measurement  of  reader 
interest  patterns.  Methods  are  described 
and  illustrated  fully  so  as  to  encourage 
others  to  use  them  to  secure  ratings  on 
additional  groups. 
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MANAGEMENT   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

A  Scientific  Approach  to  Labor  Prob- 
lems. By  Adelbert  Ford.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1931,  446  pp.,  $4.00. 

Handbook  of  Business  Administration. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Donald  and  others. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  1752  pp., 
$7.00. 

Personnel  Management.  New  second 
edition.  By  Walter  Dill  Scott  and  others. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  583  pp., 
$4.00. 

Production  Management.  By  William 
Norman  Mitchell.  Chicago:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1931,  433  pp.,  $4.00. 

industrial  education 

Education  on  the  Air:  2nd  Yearbook  of 

THE  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio. 

Edited  by  Josephine  Harriet  MacLatchy. 

Coliunbus:  Ohio  State  Univ.,   1931,  309 

pp.,  $3.00. 
Science   Today:  A   Layman's   Handbook 

OP    Recent    Discoveries.     Edited    by 

Watson    Davis.     New    York:  Harcourt, 

1931,  319  pp.,  $2.50. 


advertising  and  publicity 

Broadcast  Advertising.  By  Frank  A. 
Arnold.  New  York:  Wiley,  1931,  276  pp., 
$3.00. 

guidance 

I  Find  My  Vocation.  By  Harry  Dexter 
Kitson.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931, 
216  pp.,  $1.40. 

The  Young  Man  in  Business.  By  How- 
ard L.  Davis.  New  York:  Wiley,  1931, 
172  pp.,  $2.00. 

VOCATIONAL   INFORMATION 

Communication.     By  David  O.  Woodbury. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1931,  280  pp., 

$2.50. 
Education    for    Newspaper    Life.     By 

Allen     Sinclair     Will.      Newark:     Essex 

Press,  1931,  314  pp.,  $3.00. 
Essentials    of    Woodworking.     By    Ira 

Samuel  Griffith;  revised  by  George   B. 

Cox.     Peoria:  Manual  Arts  Press,   1931, 

234  pp.,  $1.24. 
From   Telegraphy   to   Television:  The 
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Story  of  Electrical  Communications. 
By  Chetwode  Crawley.  New  York: 
Warne,  1931,  224  pp.,  $2.50. 

Girls  Who  Achieved.  By  Winifred  Mar- 
garetta  Kirkland  and  Frances  Kirkland. 
New  York:  Smith,  132  pp.,  $1.00. 

The  Romance  of  Transport.  By  Ellison 
Hawks.  New  York:  Crowell,  1931,  332 
pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Social  Worker  in  Child  Care  and 
Protection.  By  Margaretta  William- 
son. New  York:  Harper,  1931,  492  pp., 
$2.75. 

Vocational  Information:  A  Study  Show- 
ing THE  Vocational  Opportunities 
Available  through  the  Academic 
Channels  of  the  University  op  Wash- 
ington. Seattle:  Univ.  of  Washiagton, 
1931,  158  pp.,  $0.50. 

Vocational  Studies  in  Journalism.  By 
Walter  B.  Pitkin  and  Robert  F.  Harrel. 
New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1931, 
165  pp.,  $2.00. 

psychology 

Change  of  Interests  with  Age.  By  E. 
K.  Strong,  Jr.,  Stanford  Univ.  Press, 
1931,  254  pp.,  $4.00. 

Legal  Psychology.  By  Harold  E. .  Burtt. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1931,  467  pp., 
$6.00. 

Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Edited  by  Willard  Lee  Valentine.  New 
York:  Harper,  1931,  612  pp.,  $2.75. 

Readings  in  Industrial  Psychology. 
By  Bruce  V.  Moore  and  George  W. 
Hartmann.  New  York:  Appleton,  1931, 
599  pp.,  $5.00. 

Student  Development:  How  to  Make 
THE  Most  of  College  Life.  By  J.  E. 
Walters.  New  York:  Pitman,  1931,  204 
pp.,  $1.75. 

The  Measurment  of  Interests  in  Rela- 
tion TO  Human  Adjustment.  By  Doug- 
las Fryer.  New  York:  Holt,  1931,  524 
pp.,  $4.50. 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  of  City  Life.  By  Niles 
Carpenter.  New  York:  Longmans,  1931, 
521  pp.,  $3.90. 

ECONOMICS 

A  Program  for  America.  By  William 
James  Durant.  New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1931,  146  pp.,  $1.25. 

Distributed  Leisure:  An  Approach  to 
the  Problem  op  Overproduction  and 
Underemployment.  New  York:  Cen- 
tury, 1931,  255  pp.,  $2.25. 

Economics  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
By  Theo.  Suranyi-Unger;  ed.  by  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman;  tr.  by  Noel  D.  Moulton. 
New  York:  Norton,  1931,  416  pp.,  $5.00. 

Municipal  Self-Insurance  of  Work- 
men's Compensation.  By  F.  Robert 
Buechner.  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931,  87  pp.,  $1.50. 

Occupational  Diseases  in  Relation  to 
Compensation  and  Health  Insurance. 
By  Rosamond  W.  Goldberg.  New  York: 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1931,  280  pp., 
$4.50. 

The  Riddle  of  Unemployment.  By  Doug- 
las Knoop.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1931,  200  pp.,  $1.75. 

The  Stabilization  of  Employment  in 
Philadelphia  through  the  Long-Range 
Planning  op  Municipal  Improvement 
Projects.  Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1931,  360  pp.,  $3.50. 

Unemployment  as  a  World  Problem. 
Edited  by  Quincy  Wright.  Chicago: 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1931,  269  pp., 
$3.00. 

Unemployment  Insurance  in  Switzer- 
land. By  T.  G.  Saptes  and  G.  S.  Rabi- 
novitch.  New  York:  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Counselors,    1931,   288  pp.,   $3.00. 

Wages  and  [Wealth:  This  Business 
Roller-coaster.  By  Roy  Dickinson. 
Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1931, 
166  pp.,  $2.00. 
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Prepared  by  Lixda  H.  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION   OF   LABOR 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (History  of 
member  unions).  American  Federation- 
ist,  Oct.,  1931,  vol.  38,  p.  1184-1286. 

Entire  issue  devoted  to  articles  written 
by  the  president  or  secretary  of  nineteen 
member  unions,  covering  the  trades  of 
carpenters,  glass  bottle  blowers,  flint 
glass  workers,  granite  cutters,  mine 
workers,  iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers,  shoe 
workers,  machinists,  plumbers  and 
steam  fitters,  brewery,  flour,  cereal,  and 
soft  drink  workers,  journeymen  tailors, 
barbers,  plasterers  and  cement  finishers, 
stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  bakery 
workers,  painters  and  decorators,  hotel 
employees,  textile  workers,  and  musical 
instrument  workers.  Includes  brief  his- 
tory of  trade  itself  with  the  development 
of  trade  union  activity  within  the  trade, 
and  date  of  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  history  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  precedes 
these  articles. 

COST   OF   LIVING 

Hogg,  Margaret  H.  (Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation). Distortion  in  the  cost  of  living 
index.  Journal  of  the  American  Statisti- 
cal Association,  Mar.,  1931,  vol.  26, 
p.  52-57. 

Purpose  of  article  is  to  show  distortion 
in  data  of  L^nited  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  cost  of  living  index,  1916-21. 
For  adjustment,  it  is  suggested  since  the 
index  takes  1913  as  its  base  period,  "the 
1917-19  expenditure  should  be  adjusted 
for  its  price  change  since  1913  to  produce 
the  probable  expenditure  in  1913,  and  the 
resulting  percentages  (of  total  probable 
1913  expenditure)  should  be  used  as 
weights  in  constructing  an  index  on  a 
1913  base." 


CREDIT   UNIONS 

Neifeld,  M.  R.  (Statistician,  Beneficial 
Management  Corporation).  Credit 
unions  in  the  L'nited  States.  Journal  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Oct.,  1931,  vol.  4,  p.  320-345. 

Six  per  cent  of  all  the  present  credit 
unions  were  formed  prior  to  1916,  25  per 
cent  between  1916  and  1924,  and  69  per 
cent  between  1925  and  1929.  Eligibility  is 
based  on  some  common  bond,  as  industry, 
race,  etc.  40-50  per  cent  of  all  assets  of 
the  280  reporting  unions  was  concentrated 
among  those  restricting  membership 
to  employees.  Operation  is  economical 
because  these  unions  are  allowed  to  charge 
low  rate  on  loans.  Author  believes  that 
the  credit  union  has  a  definite  niche,  but 
will  never  realize  the  expectations  of  its 
supporters  in  becoming  very  important. 

EMPLOYMENT   STATISTICS 

Hill,  A.  C.  C,  Jr.  (Brookings  Institution). 
EmplojTnent  statistics  as  measures  of 
unemployment.  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  June,  1931,  vol. 
26,  p.  184-187. 

Tables,  based  on  British  experience, 
give  statistical  information  for  specific 
industries  for  the  years  1923  to  1929 
(except  1926),  covering  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  employed  workers.  Certain 
industries,  such  as  textile,  bleaching,  coal 
mining,  etc.,  show  declining  emplo>Tnent 
accompanied  by  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. The  building  trades,  cotton,  elec- 
trical engineering,  etc.,  show  a  rise  of 
emplojTQent  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
of  unemploj-ment.  In  other  industries, 
unemployment  has  decreased  at  the  same 
time  employment  has  decreased;  while 
just  the  opposite  holds  true  in  the  distri- 
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butive  trades,  public  works  construction, 
tramway  and  omnibus  service,  etc. 

EMPLOYMENT    EXCHANGES — GREAT    BRITAIN 

Use  of  the  employment  exchange  service  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  labour  clearing  house. 
International  Labour  Review,  Oct.,  1931, 
vol.  24,  p.  410-417. 

When  notice  of  vacancy  is  sent  to  any 
one  of  the  1200  employment  exchanges  or 
branch  offices,  and  no  suitable  worker  is 
registered  locally,  the  next  step  is  circula- 
tion of  the  notice  with  the  neighborhood 
exchanges,  or  "group  clearing  area." 
Each  exchange  in  turn  unable  to  fill  the 
vacancy  notifies  other  exchanges,  and  so 
within  a  few  hours  many  offices  have  been 
notified.  If  these  exchanges  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  worker  required,  the  Divisional 
and  National  Clearing  Houses  are  noti- 
fied. 

HOURS   OP   LABOR — FIVE-DAY   WEEK 

Extent  of  o-day  week  in  American  industry, 
1931.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Sept.,  1931, 
vol.  33,  p.  487-492. 

Information  obtained  from  question- 
naires sent  out  to  37,587  establishments 
in  77  different  industries,  employing 
almost  4,000,000  employees.  Two  and 
four-tenths  of  all  the  establishments  had 
permanently  adopted  the  5-day  week,  and 
5.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  were 
working  on  a  5-day  week  basis.  The 
automobile  and  radio  industries  had  the 
highest  percentage,  having  44.3  per  cent 
and  34.4  per  cent  respectively,  working 
the  shorter  work  week. 

HYGIENE 

Carozzi,  Dr.  L.  (International  Labour 
Office).  Occupational  diseases:  histori- 
cal review.  Occupation  and  Health,  Bro- 
chure, No.  254,  1931,  17  p. 

Describes  first  the  occupational  diseases 
and  working  conditions  among  the  labor- 
ers in  Early  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
then  the  development  in  the  15th  century 
of  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  occupa- 
tional diseases,  with  the  volume  by 
Ramazzine,  covering  the  whole  field, 
appearing  about  1700.  Discusses  the 
development  through  the  18th  and  19th 


centuries,  and  specifically  for  each  coun- 
try, after  1900. 

INCENTIVES — OFFICE   WORK 

Farwell,  Stanley  P.  Incentive  wage 
plans  for  oflBce  workers.  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Office  Management  Associa- 
tion, June,  1931,  p.  75-80.  (Abstract  in 
Management  Review,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  20, 
p.  339.) 

"Good  bonus  plan  produces  desirable 
results  by  saving  in  direct  labor  cost, 
saving  in  indirect  cost  (floor  space,  ma- 
chines), less  supervision,  reduction  in  unit 
costs,  increase  in  the  earnings  of  good 
employees,  improved  control  over  opera- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  management." 
Explains  standard  hour  plan  with  salary 
guarantee,  which  provides  for  paying  a 
bonus  equal  in  value  to  the  hours  saved. 

industrial   relations — AUSTRALIA 

Labour  and  industrial  relations.  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  158,  p. 
148-192. 

Trade  unions;  Regulation  of  industrial 
relations;  Wage  rates  and  the  standard  of 
living;  and  Unemployment  and  its  amel- 
ioration, by  George  Anderson,  and  Coop- 
eration and  welfare  in  industry,  by  F.  R. 
E.  Mouldon,  are  the  topics  discussed  in 
Part  IV  of  the  economic  survey  of  Aus- 
tralia covered  in  this  issue  of  the  Annals. 

LABOR  CODES 

Taylor  Society — Industrial  Code  Commit- 
tee. Industrial  employment  code.  Bul- 
letin of  the  Taylor  Society,  Oct.,  1931, 
vol.  16,  p.  178-193. 

Experiences  taken  from  the  "top  half" 
of  American  industry,  nothing  theoretical, 
are  presented  in  this  code.  It  is  offered 
for  use  by  "those  persons  who  wish  their 
procedures  and  policies  to  be  rated  above 
the  average  in  standards  of  employment 
in  the  United  States."  It  covers  wages 
and  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  security  of 
employment,  personnel  administration, 
safety  and  health,  and  policies  regarding 
age.  It  is  a  revision  of  the  original  draft, 
the  most  important  changes  having  been 
made  on  the  section  on  wages  and  earn- 
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ings,  limitation  of  night  work.  The  term 
"company  unions"  also  has  been 
eliminated. 


Elkind,HenryB.  (M.D.;  Medical  Director, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene). Dissatisfied  worker.  Monthly 
Bulletin,  Published  by  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene,  Sept.-Oct.,  1931, 
vol.  10,  p.  1-2. 

Symptoms  of  maladjustments  which 
cause  the  worker  to  be  dissatisfied  are 
divided  into  2  groups:  (1)  maladjust- 
ments of  milder  emotional  types,  such  as 
petty  jealousies,  lack  of  cheerful  coopera- 
tion, fault  finding,  etc.;  and  (2)  malad- 
justments of  a  more  serious  nature,  indic- 
ative of  frequent  job  changes,  abnormal 
fears,  etc.  Believes  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  every  foreman,  employment 
executive,  and  personnel  worker  to  help 
these  dissatisfied  employees  by  consider- 
ing these  maladjustments  as  symptoms  of 
more  fundamental  maladjustments,  and 
to  learn  and  apply  present  day  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene. 

OFFICE   WORKERS 

Bird,  Norma.  Relationships  between  ex- 
perience factors,  test  scores  and  efiiciency 
as  shown  by  study  of  four  selected  groups 
of  women  ofiice  workers.  Archives  of 
Psychology,  May,  1931,  vol.  126,  p.  1-51. 
Groups  studied  were  file  clerks,  typists, 
ledger  clerks,  and  stenographers.  Ex- 
perience factors  were  taken  from  records, 
which  tabulated  age,  education,  previous 
experience,  also  number  of  previous  jobs 
held,  for  each  girl.  The  present  salary, 
number  of  months  employed  by  organiza- 
tion, salary  increases,  number  of  promo- 
tions, and  rating  by  superiors,  were  taken 
as  the  efficiency  indexes.  Two  types  of 
tests  were  used,  general  ability,  and  tests 
of  skill  or  proficiency.  Results  of  study 
showed  that  while  intelligence  may  not  be 
of  special  advantage  in  routine  work,  it 
is  often  essential  for  entrance  to  higher 
levels  of  occupation.  In  addition,  gen- 
eral intelligence  tests  eliminate  low  grade 
workers  and  call  attention  of  manage- 
ment to  exceptional  workers.    Believes 


definite  knowledge  of  physical  and  mental 
requirements  of  job,  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  physical  and  mental  characteris- 
tics of  the  individual  are  necessary  for 
wise  selection  and  placement,  as  well  as 
for  promotion  and  transfer.  Believes 
also  that  interest  in  industry  may  be  more 
indicative  of  success  than  ability. 

pensions 

CoRBETT,  Henry  R.  (Insurance  Actuary, 
Chicago).  Toward  a  more  rational  re- 
tirement plan.  Journal  of  Business  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Oct.,  1931, 
vol.  4,  p.  407-413. 

Introduces  a  different  unit  on  which  to 
base  a  retirement  plan;  for  example,  half 
pay  for  2  months  for  each  year  of  service. 
If,  at  retirement,  the  employee  had  served 
thirty  years,  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
half  pay  for  five  years.  Believes  some 
responsibility  for  old  age  should  be  placed 
on  the  employee  himself,  and  that  there 
is  no  real  reason  for  assiiming  a  retire- 
ment allowance  to  be  for  life.  The  sug- 
gestion is  in  effect  a  rather  generous  dis- 
missal wage  rather  than  a  retirement  plan. 

psychology 

Myers,  C.  S.  Some  recent  researches  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  psychology  of  work. 
Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Psychology,  Oct.,  1931,  vol.  5,  p. 
423-433. 

Stresses  the  fact  that  psychological 
research,  in  order  to  have  practical  value, 
must  promote  more  efficient  industrial 
work  and  better  bodily  and  mental 
health  in  the  worker — producing  improve- 
ments in  both  incentives  and  happiness. 

research 

Bingham,  Walter  V.  (Director,  Personnel 
Research  Federation).  Management's 
concern  with  research  in  industrial  psy- 
chology. Harvard  Business  Review,  Oct., 
1931,  vol.  10,  p.  40-53. 

Believes  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  "will  to  work"  which  affect 
both  the  earning  power  and  happiness  of 
those  who  labor  is  part  of  the  responsibil- 
itj'  of  management.  Suggests  that  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  feelings  and  behavior 
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of  men  at  work  be  based  on  a  "more  solid 
foundation  of  scientifically  ascertained 
facts."  Descriptions  of  investigations 
at  several  manufacturing  plants  proved 
the  practical  value  of  industrial  research 
to  management. 

SALARIES 

475  companies  tell  how  thej'  are  adjusting 
salesmen's  compensation.  Sales  Manage- 
ment, Oct.  3;  10;  17,  1931,  vol.  28,  p.  12-13; 
34-35;  56-57;  74;  91-92;  110.  (Abstract 
in  Management  Review,  Nov.,  1931,  vol. 
20,  p.  347.) 

Study  based  on  field  survey  conducted 
by  editors  of  Sales  Management.  Find 
there  is  a  decided  trend  away  from  salary 
to  "sliding"  commissions,  and  various 
kinds  of  profit  sharing  plans;  that  draw- 
ing accounts  are  being  cut;  that  poor 
producers  are  being  "let  out;"  and  ex- 
pense accounts  are  being  cut.  The 
companies  paying  salaries  have  cut  them 
from  10-20  per  cent.  In  addition,  execu- 
tives are  giving  thought  to  the  bearing 
of  the  various  compensation  plans  on  the 
morale  of  the  men. 

1930  earnings  of  mechanical  engineers. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Sept.,  1931,  vol. 
53,  p.  651-656. 

"Figures  from  9199  mechanical  engi- 
neers indicate  that  half  of  the  mechanical 
engineers  in  this  country  who  were  at  the 
age  of  maximum  earning  power  in  1930, 
earned  a  professional  income  of  $7600  or 
over.  A  quarter  of  those  who  were  at 
this  age  earned  over  $12,000,  and  a  tenth 
earned  more  than  .S25,000."  These  figures 
refer  to  "median,"  not  average  earnings, 
and  were  compiled  for  groups  based  on 
years  after  graduation  and  on  compar- 
able ages.  Study  showed  also  that  maxi- 
mum earning  power  age  is  55  and  that  it 
does  not  seriously  decline  with  age. 
Salaries  were  lowest  in  the  West. 

SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT 

Person,  H.  S.  (Managing  Director,  Taylor 
Society).  Tabular  presentation  of  the 
principles,  technique  and  chronological 
development  of  scientific   management. 


Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society,  Oct.  1931 
vol.  16,  p.  197-199. 

Table  taken  from  paper  by  Dr.  Person, 
"Scientific  Management  as  a  Philosophy 
and  Technique  of  Progressive  Industrial 
Stabilization,"  presented  at  the  World 
Social  Economic  Congress.  The  collec- 
tive principles  of  research,  standardiza- 
tion, control,  and  cooperation  are  grouped 
for  each  of  the  major  items  of  technique 
in  individual  enterprise,  such  as  the  work 
place,  shop,  personnel,  marketing,  fi- 
nance, and  general  administration. 


Fraser,  J.  A.  (Investigator  to  the  Indus- 
trial Health  Research  Board).  Mech- 
anization and  skill.  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology, 
Oct.,  1931,  vol.  5,  p.  442-449. 

Emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  more  fully 
industrial  processes  become  mechanized, 
the  less  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
human  factor.  Suggests  making  a  study, 
which  would  include  a  repetitive  census, 
in  different  industries,  to  find  out  the 
per  cent  of  manual  as  well  as  machine 
workers;  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  reliable  measure  of  varia- 
bility of  the  human  factor  in  different 
occupations,  and  to  study  the  possibility 
of  arranging  occupations  in  order  of  im- 
portance of  the  human  factor  basis. 

TRAINING 

ViTELES,  M.  S.  (Director  of  Personnel  Re- 
search, Personnel,  Claims  and  Safety 
Department,  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pany). Training  technical  employees. 
Gas-Age  Record,  Aug.  15,  1931,  vol.  68, 
p.  235-239.  (Abstract  in  Library  Bulletin, 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Sept.  30,  1931, 
vol.  8,  p.  12.) 

All  employees  in  operating  departments 
of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  are 
designated  technical  emploj'ees.  This 
article  gives  examples  of  training  pro- 
grams of  such  classes  of  employees  as 
have  developed  in  this  company.  Formal 
training  is  divided  into  three  main  parts: 
(1)  machine  shop  projects,  (2)  corre- 
spondence work  on  related  subjects,  (3) 
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conferences  on  machine  shop  practices 
and  assigned  lessons.  Gives  forms  for 
progress  record  for  station  operating 
division  employees,  and  for  apprentices. 

TURNOVER  COSTS 

Cost  of  hiring;  an  outline  of  the  expense 
involved  in  taking  on  and  breaking  in 
new  employees.  Industrial  Relations, 
Sept.,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  282-285. 

In  order  to  estimate  cost  of  labor  turn- 
over writer  suggests  considering  first  the 
variables  in  cost  of  hiring,  such  as: 
classes  of  skills  employed,  completeness 
of  analysis,  length  of  time  new  employees 
are  followed  up,  and  type  and  value  of 
equipment  used  by  the  new  employee. 
When  figuring  costs  he  suggests  taking 
these  variables  into  account,  itemizing 
the  cost  of  advertising,  instruction,  re- 
duction in  production,  etc.,  and  thus  com- 
pute the  cost  according  to  individual 
plant  circumstances.  Gives  a  detailed 
classification  of  the  variables  affecting 
cost  of  turnover  in  an  individual  plant. 
Cost  figures  are  quoted  for  replacement 
of  different  types  of  workers:  skilled, 
semi-skilled,  unskilled,  clerks;  but  com- 
pany names  are  not  given. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Adams,  Arthur  B.  (Dean,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of  Okla- 
homa). Unemployment  and  economic 
changes  in  the  United  States.  Journal  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Oct., 
1931,  vol.  4,  p.  311-319. 

Discusses  the  outstanding  economic 
problems  today,  which  are:  (1)  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  or  income  of  con- 
sumers, by  increasing  the  percentage  of 
national  income  which  goes  to  salaries 
and  wages;  (2)  increasing  the  jobs  for 
laborers,  by  decreasing  the  number  of 
hours  for  work;  and  (3)  directing  the  con- 
trol of  industrial  development  to  prevent 
over-development.  Remedial  federal  leg- 
islative acts  suggested  are:  revision  of 
anti-trust  laws;  revision  of  Banking  Act; 
revision  of  federal  revenue  laws;  federal 


incorporation  of  business  enterprises,  and 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

GiVENS,  Meredith  B.  (Social  Science  Re- 
search Council).  Statistical  measiu-es 
of  social  aspects  of  unemployment. 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Sept.,  1931,  vol.  26,  p.  303-318. 
Reprint. 

Digest  of  papers  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
in  New  York,  May  28,  1931.  Simimarizes 
studies  recently  made  which  show  the 
relationship  between  unemployment  and 
family  life,  savings,  crime,  and  volume 
of  relief  work.  The  investigations  smn- 
marized  were  reported  by  Hurlin,  Givens, 
Carson  and  Winslow. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Carroll,  Mollie  Ray  (University  of 
Chicago).  Unemployment  insurance  by 
industry?  Some  suggestions  from  Ger- 
many. American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view, Sept.,  1931,  vol.  21,  p.  319-323. 

Describes  the  Zeiss  plan,  which  meets 
adequately  all  conditions  for  voluntary 
unemployment  compensation  by  indus- 
try. Shows  also  that  the  soundness  of 
an  insurance  scheme  depends  not  only 
on  the  development  of  the  "machinery" 
for  paying  compensation,  but  on  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  industrial  relations 
within  the  plant.  Dismissal  wage  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  his  basic  wage, 
and  for  1/6  of  the  time  of  employment 
with  the  firm  is  given  every  employee  in 
service  six  months.  After  3  years,  his 
basic  wage  for  six  months  is  given  him  as 
unemployment  compensation.  After  five 
years'  service,  higher  rates  are  granted. 

Hook,  James  W.  (President,  Geometric 
Tool  Company).  Industry's  obligation 
to  the  unemployed.  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Oct.,  1931,  vol.  53,  p.  707-713. 
Reprint. 

"Describing  a  plan,  actually  in  prac- 
tice, for  determining  who  are  the  stable 
workers  in  a  plant,  and  for  obtaining 
actuarial  data  as  a  basis  for  a  reserve  to 
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tide  them  over  times  of  depression." 
Information  obtained  also  provides  basis 
for  intelligent  distribution  of  available 
work  in  plant,  during  reduced  operations. 

united  states — social-economic 
conditions 

Angoff,  Charles,  and  Mencken,  H.  L. 
Worst  American  state.  American  Mer- 
cury, Sept.;  Oct.;  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  24,  p. 
1-16;  175-188;  355-371. 

Three  articles  giving  many  tables  and 
much  statistical  information  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  each  of  the  states,  per- 
taining to  wealth,  health,  public  order, 
religion,  culture,  etc.  Summary  shows 
that  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are 
the  most  fortunate,  as  far  as  general 
habitability  is  concerned,  with  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  California  following. 


Brissenden,  Paul  F.  (Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics,  School  of  Business,  Col- 
umbia University).     Wage  statistics  and 


the  problem  of  real  wages.  Journal  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Oct.,  1931,  vol.  4,  p.  370-406. 

Reviews  in  detail  the  analysis  of  sta- 
tistics of  wages  in  Dr.  Douglas'  book, 
Real  wages  in  the  United  States.  Also 
gives  source  information  for  wage  mate- 
rial, with  periods  covered,  including  the 
state  and  government  departments  and 
organizations.  Mr.  Bris.senden  believes 
"real  wages  must  be  raised,  and  until  the 
balance  is  restored,  raised  not  merely 
proportionately,  but  more  than  propor- 
tionately, to  increases  in  productive 
capacity." 

Twelve  years  of  wage  history.  Service 
Letter  on  Industrial  Relations,  New  Series, 
Oct.  30,  1931,  no.  82,  p.  3-5. 

Figures  cover  two  periods  of  business 
depressions,  as  well  as  periods  of  good 
times.  Gives  average  earnings,  hours, 
and  employment  for  all  wage-earners  in 
25  manufacturing  industries,  classified  by 
month. 
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Employee  Attitudes 

Suggestions  from  a  Study  in  a  Factory 

By  Arthitr  W.  Korxhauser  .an'd  Agxes  A.  Sharp,  University  of  Chicago^ 

We  suspect  that  anxieties  about  stable  employment  when  combined 
unth  irritations  traceable  to  supervisory  shortcomings  are  peculiarly 
potent  disturbers  of  workers'  personalities.  To  understand  fully 
the  interrelations  of  attitudes,  their  causes  and  their  effects,  there 
is  pressing  need  of  many  concrete  studies  like  this  one,  skillfully 
made  with  the  cooperation  of  employees,  psychologists,  and  far- 
sighted  industrial  managers. 

To  secure  a  picture  of  the  major  influences  affecting  indi\'idual  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  of  a  group  of  women  factor}^  workers,  an  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  which  is  here  reported  in  part.  Work  feehngs  and 
attitudes  were  tapped  bj'  questionnaire  and  int-er^-iew  methods.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  get  the  cooperation  and  trust  of  workers  and  supervi- 
sors. Purely  statistical  evaluation  of  the  data  is  subordinated  to  more 
personal,  not  objectively  provable  "understandings"  or  interpretations 
based  on  insight  into  the  whole  picture.  Some  findings,  however,  were 
objectively  verified.  In  two  departments  all  work  conditions  were 
fundamentally  the  same,  with  one  exception — character  of  super\'ision. 
Great  dissatisfaction  in  one  department  could  only  be  explained  by  the 
unfortunate  nature  of  the  super\asion  there.  It  is  significant  that  neg- 
ative feelings  aroused  by  poor  supervision  spread  to  other  and  unre- 
lated matters.  Some  slight  relationship  was  found  between  attitudes 
and  measured  facts  about  the  workers.  Correlations  between  favor- 
ableness  of  attitudes  and  individual  scores  for  emotional  adjustment 
are  low  but  positive.  The  data  are  analyzed  to  find  the  sorest  spots  of 
dissatisfaction  and  worry.  Fear  of  lay-off  or  loss  of  job  entirelj'  is  most 
pervasive. 

DURING  the  period  from  June  tion.  Our  objective  was  to  secure  a 
to  December,  1930,  the  wri-  picture  of  the  major  influences  affect- 
ters  carried  on  a  personnel  ing  a  group  of  factory  workers — par- 
investigation  in  the  Badger-Globe  ticularly  influences  determining  indi- 
]Mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corpora-  vidual    feehngs    and    attitudes.     We 

wanted  above  all  else  to  see  the  in- 

'  This  paper  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Korn-        1,1         ^   x- ^,v(.„„+,-^„  ,•„     n^c 

/j.'u    -T,    ^,    *         ^   k\         /-.  dustnal    relations    situation  in    its 

hauser  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Autumn  Con- 

ference  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federa-      entu-ety;  to  interpret  the  parts  of  the 
tion,  November  13,  1931.  picture  With  reference  to  the  whole. 
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The  Mill  is  located  in  Neenah,  Wis- 
consin, which,  with  the  adjoining 
town  of  Menasha,  has  some  15,000 
inliabitants.  The  principal  products 
of  this  Mill  are  Kotex  and  Kleenex. 
The  manufacturing  process  is  carried 
on  by  machines  and  conveyors  opera- 
ted by  from  200  to  300  girls.  Our 
study  focused  on  the  girls  and  their 
supervisors. 

Relations  between  management  and 
employees  were  good,  as  such  matters 
go.  We  were  called  in  to  solve  no 
special  problem;  there  was  no  "labor 
trouble"  to  be  smoothed  out.  In- 
terest centered  in  the  normal  every- 
day feelings  and  activities  of  working 
people  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  in- 
dustrial situation.  The  study  grew 
out  of  a  happy  combination  of  human 
interest  and  research  viewpoint  within 
the  organization — especially  at  the 
top  of  the  personnel  division,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Shattuck.  Our 
relation  to  the  company  was  thought 
of  as  reciprocally  profitable:  we  were 
to  have  opportunity  and  facilities  for 
research  on  certain  psychological  prob- 
lems of  industry  (we  shall  speak  only 
of  certain  parts  of  the  work  on  atti- 
tudes in  this  paper);  the  Corporation 
was  to  have  our  advice  and  suggestions 
on  personnel  matters,  based  on  our 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  local  situa- 
tion. This  arrangement  operated 
most  agreeably  and  successfully. 

The  character  of  the  working  group 
studied  may  be  indicated  by  a  few 
descriptive  figures.  (All  the  state- 
ments here  and  later  refer  to  things 
as  they  were  in  1930.)  Three-fourths 
of  the  girls  are  between  19  and  25 
years  of  age;  only  3  per  cent  are  over 
35.     One     in    four    is    married.     In 


November,  1930,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  girls  had  been  employed  over  one 
year;  one-fourth  had  a  length  of  ser- 
vice over  3  years.  In  schooling,  one- 
third  of  the  girls  went  beyond  the 
eighth  grade;  about  one  in  seven 
graduated  from  high  school;  only  10 
per  cent  reported  less  than  eighth 
grade.  All  but  a  few  of  the  indivi- 
duals are  native  Americans;  60  per 
cent  of  their  parents  were  also  born 
in  this  country.  About  one-half  the 
girls  live  at  home,  a  considerable 
number  in  neighboring  towns;  the 
others  board  in  the  vicinity.  All  in 
all,  the  group  is  probably  rather  typi- 
cal of  young  women  workers  in  small 
town  factories  of  the  middle  west. 
Perhaps  the  locus  in  Wisconsin  would 
lead  one  to  expect  an  atypical  degree 
of  radicalism,  but  it  happens  that  this 
particular  section  of  the  state  is  rela- 
tively conservative. 

The  girls  are  practically  all  engaged 
in  routine  repetitive  jobs  at  machines. 
The  three  types  of  work  which  occupy 
over  half  the  force  are  Kotex  machine 
operating,  Kotex  inspecting-packing, 
and  belt  and  tab  sewing.  The  first 
two  involve  simple  cycles  of  operations 
at  a  pace  set  by  the  machine;  the  belt 
and  tab  making  is  a  sewing  machine 
operation  where  the  girl  governs  her 
own  speed.  All  the  girls  work  on  a 
flat  hourly  rate  of  pay.  Physical 
conditions  are  rather  good — especially 
as  to  cleanliness  and  light;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  machine  noise  and 
vibration,  and  in  some  sections  con- 
siderable draft.  All  girls  have  a  20- 
minute  rest  period  morning  and  af- 
ternoon. The  girls  are  supervised  by 
foreladies — women  of  about  the  same 
background  and  ability  as  the  workers, 
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a  little  older,  familiar  with  the  products 
and  processes  through  long  experience, 
but  little  trained  in  respect  to  the 
personnel  side  of  their  position. 

One  other  background  considera- 
tion, of  special  interest  at  this  time: 
Our  study  was  conducted  during  a 
period  of  business  depression.  While 
the  working  group  studied  was  far 
less  seriously  affected  than  most, 
nevertheless,  problems  of  part-time 
employment  and  lay-off  did  arise. 
Even  when  work  was  reasonably 
steady,  there  was  a  pervasive  sense 
of  insecurity  engendered  both  by  the 
uncertainties  of  the  girl's  own  job 
and  perhaps  even  more  by  the  threat- 
ened or  actual  joblessness  of  relatives 
and  the  loss  of  family  income.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  girls  had  come  to 
expect  considerable  irregularity  in 
their  own  work.  Over  the  preceding 
few  years,  experimentation  with  prod- 
ucts and  markets  had  led  to  frequent 
ups  and  downs  in  production,  with 
consequent  lay-offs  and  reinstate- 
ments. Hence  the  attitudes  we  en- 
countered are  not  those  of  a  group 
suddenly  faced  with  possibilities  of 
partial  unemployment;  it  was  rather 
the  continuation  of  a  mild  chronic 
condition.  "Mild"  is  to  be  stressed 
as  well  as  chronic,  for  the  fluctuations 
in  1930  as  well  as  earlier  rarely  affec- 
ted large  numbers  or  lasted  for  long 
periods.  Our  inquiry  was  not  directed 
especially  to  this  problem  of  irregu- 
larity and  insecurity  of  work;  but 
these  are  obviously  elements  in  the 
total  set  of  influences  determining 
job-attitudes.  We  shall  return  to 
certain  of  these  influences  shortly. 
/  Our  first  big  question  is:  How  de- 
termine what  the  attitudes  are?      At- 


titudes are  such  subjective,  personal, 
shifting  and  elusive  responses.  They 
must  often  be  inferred  from  people's 
actions  and  statements.  An  employ- 
ee's expressed  satisfaction  with  a 
hard  low-grade  job  may  reflect  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  a  fearful  at- 
titude that  if  he  doesn't  appear  con- 
tent with  this  job  he  will  find  himself 
without  any  job  at  all.  Unless  one 
can  get  back  of  such  fears  and  dis- 
inclinations to  reveal  genuine  thoughts 
and  feelings,  an  inquiry  into  attitudes 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  and  trust 
the  untangling  of  attitudes  is  well- 
nigh  impossible;  without  a  favorable 
setting,  no  amount  of  refined  and 
subtle  technique  will  greatly  help. 
Hence  we  would  emphasize,  above  all 
else  in  the  study  of  workers'  attitudes, 
the  necessity  for  creating  and  main- 
taining conditions  which  make  for 
free  and  frank  expression,  with  no 
fears  of  reprisals  and  no  doubts  that 
personal  confidences  will  be  absolutely 
respected. 

In  our  study,  the  ground  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  discussing  our  pur- 
poses and  plans  frankly  with  both 
the  management  and  the  employees. 
The  fact  that  we  were  disinterested 
"outsiders"  was  of  utmost  significance. 
The  girls  were  assured  that  all  infor- 
mation would  be  treated  as  strictly 
confidential  and  impersonal;  that  in 
no  instance  would  the  management 
see  anything  we  learned  about  indi- 
viduals; our  aim  was  simply  to  study 
the  human  side  of  work  with  a  view 
to  improvements,  just  as  the  tech- 
nical staff  departments  had  been 
continually  studying  and  improving 
machinery   and   product.     These   as- 
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surances  were  given  by  members  of 
the  management  in  whom  the  workers 
had  special  confidence  as  well  as  by 
us— through  the  Mill  Council,  through 
the  foreladies,  and  directly  to  the 
girls  in  a  noon-hour  meeting.  Our 
later  contacts  convinced  us  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  these  initial  promises 
were  accepted.  Throughout  the  study 
we  were  impressed,  and  often  sur- 
prised, by  the  frankness  and  cordiality 
which  we  met,  both  among  the  work- 
ers and  in  the  supervisory  force.  The 
exceptions  only  served  to  drive  home 
the  lesson  that  unless  some  basis  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect  already  ex- 
ists between  management  and  work- 
ing people,  a  study  of  attitudes  is 
likely  to  be  a  farce — or  a  tragedy. 

As  our  work  went  forward  we  tried 
in  every  way  to  have  our  conduct  and 
procedures  justify  confidence.  A  few 
details  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of 
illustration.  We  wanted  the  girls 
to  feel  free  to  come  to  us  of  their  own 
accord  whenever  they  had  something 
on  their  minds.  They  did  come  in 
large  numbers — but  we  immediately 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  plan 
whereby  these  girls  were  indistinguish- 
able from  those  for  whom  we  sent. 
This  was  important  in  order  to  pro- 
tect individuals  suspected  by  their 
supervisors  of  coming  to  us  with 
grievances.  As  another  illustration, 
the  interviewer  (Miss  Sharp  did  most 
of  the  interviewing)  had  to  exercise 
special  tact  and  judgment  when  the 
supervisors  tried  to  "pump"  her 
about  particular  employees.  It  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  supervisors  with 
us,  no  less  than  the  workers.  Another 
illustration  of  necessary  precautions 
is  seen  in  our  questionnaire  method. 


The    questionnaires    were    personally 
administered  to  groups  of  about  fifty, 
each  question  being  read  aloud  and 
explained  when  necessary.     Questions 
by  the  girls  were  answered  frankly. 
Though  results  were  to  be  used  im- 
personally, it  was  extremely  desirable 
for   research   purposes   to   know   the 
identity  of  the  person  responding,  in 
order  that  we  might  check  attitudes 
in  relation  to  job,  length  of  service, 
test    scores,    and    many    other    facts 
about  the  individual.    Accordingly  we 
had  the  girls  sign  the  questionnaires 
on  a  detachable  slip  which  we  promised 
to  remove  as  soon  as  we  received  and 
numbered  the  blanks.     Moreover,  in 
using  the  questionnaires,  it  was  made 
clear  that  no  one  was  under  any  com- 
pulsion to  answer  or  to  sign.     Pre- 
cautions of  similar  nature  were  ob- 
served   throughout    the    interviewing 
procedure.     From  other  parts  of  our 
work,  too,  as  we  proceeded,  it  became 
apparent  to  the  workers  that  we  were 
really  trying  to  carry  out  the  initial 
promises.     For  example,   it  was  ap- 
parent that  we  kept  all  our  records 
under  lock  and   key.     More   impor- 
tant, the  employees  saw  how  we  took 
up  inquiries  into  the  human  effects 
of  a  contemplated  speed-up  of  ma- 
chines, and  how  we  brought  certain 
complaints  quite  impersonally  to  man- 
agement's attention.     These  matters 
are  mentioned  at  some  length  here 
because  in  our  judgment  they  deserve 
major  emphasis. 

But  now  we  must  go  on  to  say  more 
of  our  techniques  and  results.  As 
already  implied,  both  questionnaires 
and  interviews  were  used.  The  ques- 
tionnaire is  similar  to  those  used  by 
Houser,    with    some    added   features. 
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The  questions  were  composed  after 
considerable  preliminary  interviewing 
and  observation  aimed  at  finding  what 
matters  some  of  the  more  specific 
.questions  should  touch.  The  ques- 
tions are  all  answered  by  encircling  a 
"yes,"  "no,"  or  "doubtful"  or  by 
checking  items  in  a  list.  Here  are  a 
few  samples: 

Do  you  know  some  other  places  where  you 
would  rather  work  if  you  could  get  a 
job? 

Are  there  more  dissatisfied  employees 
here  than  in  other  companies  you  know 
of? 

Are  there  times  when  you  get  "sick  and 
tired"  of  the  work? 

Does  a  girl  gain  anything  here  by  trying 
hard  and  doing  good  work? 

Does  your  work  injure  your  health? 

Go  through  the  following  list  carefully 
and  mark  with  an  X  each  thing  that  you 
dislike  about  your  work  here;  if  you 
dislike  the  thing  very  much,  put  a  double 
mark  (XX).  (There  follows  a  list  of  38 
items,  running  from  "light"  and 
"noise"  to  "wages"  and  "possibility  of 
lay-off"  and  from  the  "rule  against 
talking"  to  "living  at  a  distance"  and 
"treatment  by  foreladies." 

Go  through  the  following  list  carefully 
and  mark  with  an  X  each  thing  that 
tells  you  how  you  feel  about  your  job. 
(Here  followed  11  items  running  from 
"extremely  well  satisfied"  and  "like 
it  better  than  any  other  work  I  can 
think  of"  to  "do  not  like  it  at  all"  and 
"would  leave  this  job  if  I  could  get 
another.") 

The  special  value  of  the  question- 
naire method  is  that  one  reaches  many 
people  in  a  short  time,  that  specific 
and  comparable  results  are  secured 
from  all,  and  that  the  responses  can 
be  handled  statistically.  But,  we  are 
repeatedly  asked,  why  not  use  still 
more  refined  attitude-measurement 
methods    of   the   sort    developed    by 


Professor  Thurstone?  While  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  statistical  su- 
periority of  these  procedures  over  a 
rough-and-ready  set  of  items  like 
ours,  nevertheless,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  cruder  shot-gun  question- 
naire has  advantages  for  a  survey  of 
attitudes  of  the  kind  we  were  inter- 
ested in.  The  attitude-scale  gives  an 
accurate  rating  of  one  restricted  at- 
titude, for  example,  favorableness  of 
feeling  toward  the  job  as  a  whole. 
But  we  are  interested  in  a  range  of 
more  specific  attitudes — toward  su- 
pervisors, toward  repetitiveness  and 
speed  of  work,  toward  various  per- 
sonnel policies,  toward  wages,  toward 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  so 
on.  To  have  separate  scales  for  all 
these  attitudes  would  be  extremely 
time-consuming  and  expensive.  Per- 
haps a  combination  of  the  methods 
will  prove  a  happy  solution.  Much 
may  be  said  for  the  use  of  a  scale 
supplemented  by  a  more  general 
questionnaire. 

From  our  questionnaires  we  com- 
puted several  attitude-scores  by  group- 
ing items  (attitude  toward  the  work 
itself,  toward  the  job  as  a  whole, 
toward  supervision,  and  so  on).  We 
also  studied  the  responses  item  by  item. 
The  reliability  of  the  individual  atti- 
tude-scores is  not  great.  Correla- 
tions between  different  measures  of 
attitude  toward  the  job  run  about  .4 
to  .5.  The  self-correlations  for  any 
one  of  the  attitude  scores  would  be 
somewhat  higher.  Clear  and  con- 
sistent differences  are  found  in  group 
comparisons,  especially  of  the  more 
extreme  groups.  Thus,  for  example, 
of  the  25  individuals  least  favorable 
toward  their  jobs  according  to  rating 
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A,  23  were  less  favorable  than  aver- 
age according  to  a  quite  separate 
rating  B.  We  also  examined  the 
individual  items  used  in  making  up 
our  attitude  scores  and  found  a  high 
degree  of  internal  consistcncJ^ 

Our  interview  procedure  was  highly 
informal.  It  aimed  to  secure  pictures 
of  the  girls  as  complete  personalities 
with  their  tangled  network  of  attitudes. 
The  interviews  are  more  intimate 
than  the  questionnaires;  they  yield 
richer  and  more  reahstic  views;  they 
give  more  basis  for  interpretation. 
The  interview  usually  lasted  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
or  more.  In  many  cases  an  employee 
was  interviewed  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions— and  some  were  interviewed  a 
dozen  times.  The  girls  were  en- 
couraged to  talk  freely  about  them- 
selves, their  work,  their  problems 
and  their  lives  both  outside  and 
inside  the  mill.  A  long  list  of  guiding 
questions  was  made  up  as  an  aid  in 
suggesting  to  the  interviewer  direc- 
tions in  which  material  of  interest 
might  be  sought.  There  was  no 
attempt,  however,  to  use  a  set  form 
nor  to  have  any  one  girl  cover  nearly 
all  the  points  listed.  Among  the 
questions  indicating  the  ground  to  be 
covered  are  these : 

Do  you  like  your  job? 

What  do  you  think  of  your  forelady? 

Do  you  like  the  people  here? 

Are  you  afraid  of  anything?     What  things 

worry  you? 
What  do  you  think  about  as  you  work? 
Are  you  getting  ahead  toward  the  things 

you  want  in  life? 

Other  items  refer  to  outside  activi- 
ties, major  interests,  plans  and  am- 


bitions for  the  future,  family  relations, 
and  so  on.  (In  certain  interviews, 
too,  answers  to  questionnaire-items 
were  discussed,  which  served  as  a 
check  on  the  written  responses  and 
at  the  same  time  supplemented  them.) 
Notes  were  taken  during  the  interview; 
these  were  supplemented  at  the  close 
of  the  interview. 

Confidential  personal  interviews  can 
easily  lead  to  trouble.  The  workers 
may  feel  they  are  being  "pumped;" 
or  they  may  talk  freely  and  later  re- 
gret having  talked;  or  they  may  resent 
the  way  their  confidences  are  re- 
ceived. There  is  even  greater  danger 
that  supervisors  and  managers  may 
feel  hurt  or  antagonistic  at  the 
thought  that  tales  are  being  told  be- 
hind their  backs,  that  grievances  and 
insubordination  will  be  encouraged. 
These  matters  are  not  mentioned  in 
order  that  we  may  proudly  declare: 
"We  avoided  all  such  disaster,"  but 
rather  because  we  wish  to  stress  the 
need  for  most  careful  attention  to 
these  problems  in  studies  of  industrial 
morale.  No  matter  how  carefully 
the  ground  has  been  prepared,  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  inquiry  will 
depend  upon  the  reactions  to  the 
investigators  themselves  and  the  pro- 
cedures they  employ.  Interviewers 
must  be  sympathetic  and  sensitive, 
have  a  broad  perspective  and  be 
completely  trustworthy.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  be  objective  and  un- 
emotional in  evaluating  and  recording 
the  content  of  their  interviews.  No 
interviews  at  all  are  very  much  better 
than  poorly  handled  ones  or  ones 
which  merely  seek  support  for  pre- 
conceived interpretations. 

Our  interviews  yielded  a  rich  assort- 
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ment  of  information  about  conditions 
and  occurrences  in  the  mill  and  about 
the  lives  and  attitudes  of  the  girls. 
Complaints  and  criticisms  loomed 
large,  as  might  be  expected.  People 
take  satisfactory  conditions  for  granted 
and  do  their  talking  about  matters 
where  there  is  irritation  or*  strain. 
It  is  natural  to  say:  "The  job  is  all 
right,  only  this  and  this  and  this  are 
bad,"  or  "I  like  the  work,  but  why 
can't  they  improve  this  and  do  away 
with  that?"  Thus,  while  the  nega- 
tive items  are  made  specific  and  prom- 
inent, the  background  of  agreeable 
features  is  passed  over  with  an  indefi- 
nite general  comment.  One  must 
accordingly  guard  against  the  as- 
sumption that  matters  are  very  bad 
merely  because  most  of  the  comments 
received  are  on  the  negative  side. 
Incidentally,  this  consideration  calls 
attention  to  another  value  of  the  atti- 
tude-questionnaire, since  responses  to 
the  questions  reflect  favorable  no 
less  than  unfavorable  attitudes.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  we  are  usually 
most  interested  in  points  of  dissatis- 
faction, since  it  is  there  that  one  sees 
the  opportunities  and  needs  for  im- 
provement. Only  let  us  remember 
we  are  not  viewing  the  whole  picture. 
Moreover,  the  views  and  feelings 
expressed  in  the  interview  may  not 
correspond  to  the  facts.  Frequently  a 
girl  expresses  attitudes  or  beliefs 
that  are  certainly  based  on  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  the  company,  her 
work,  or  events  in  the  mill.  But  these 
views  are  themselves  important  facts, 
regardless  of  their  truth  or  falsity. 
Management  seeks  to  avoid  the  arising 
of  irritated  feelings  and  unfavorable 
attitudes.     Perhaps  it  is  a  more  seri- 


ous indictment  of  personnel  relations 
if  such  feelings  arise  when  there  is 
no  genuine  basis  in  fact  than  if  the 
attitudes  correspond  to  really  objec- 
tionable conditions.  In  either  case 
it  is  important  to  know  what  the 
feelings  are.  Then  can  begin  the 
study  of  how  they  arose  and  what 
remedies  are  indicated. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  ascertaining  atti- 
tudes. We  come,  now,  to  ask  how 
far  these  attitudes  can  be  interpreted, 
how  far  related  to  specific  causes, 
how  far  constructed  into  a  picture  of 
employees'  emotional  response  to  their 
lot.  Some  attitudes  are  quite  specif- 
ically directed  toward  features  of  the 
job  or  toward  particular  occurrences. 
Their  origins  may  be  obvious.  But 
often  this  is  not  true.  Here  is  one 
department  with  high  morale  and 
favorable  attitudes;  beside  it  is  a 
closely  similar  department  where  neg- 
ative feelings  and  grievances  abound. 
In  one  of  these  departments  there 
are  some  girls  highly  favorable  toward 
their  forelady;  others  of  the  same 
group  heartily  dislike  her.  In  another 
department  one  girl  dislikes  25  things 
about  her  job  while  her  neighbor 
finds  not  a  single  feature  to  which  to 
object.  How  account  for  all  such 
variations  in  attitudes?  In  part, 
clearly,  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals — subjec- 
tive factors  which  cause  me  to  like 
and  you  to  dislike  the  same  treatment. 
But  equally  clearly  the  differences  in 
attitudes  often  reflect  differences  in 
objective  influences,  even  where  these 
influences  are  so  complex  or  obscure 
that  the  workers  themselves  do  not 
recognize    them    as    determinants    of 
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attitude.  As  an  illustration,  take 
the  antagonistic  attitude  found  to 
exist  between  certain  departments, 
due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances 
including  personal  relations  between 
foreladies,  differences  in  difficulty  and 
security  of  jobs,  physical  location  of 
the  department,  and  so  on. 

Even  though  attitudes  are  complex 
responses  growing  out  of  total  situa- 
tions, it  is  nevertheless  possible  to 
advance  some  distance  toward  evaluat- 
ing the  specially  significant  elements 
in  the  totality.  Usually  this  under- 
standing is  a  personal,  sympathetic, 
almost  "intuitive,"  interpretation,  a 
feeling  of  the  true  "inwardness"  of 
the  situation.  It  is  based  on  evidence 
to  be  sure,  but  the  evidence  consists 
of  innumerable  fragments  which  fall 
into  place  in  accordance  with  no  spe- 
cifiable method — in  a  way  which 
completely  defies  precise  analytical 
procedures.  Can  we  prove,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  group  hostility  ex- 
isting between  certain  departments 
was  engendered  partly  by  feelings  of 
envy  and  personal  animosity  between 
the  foreladies?  We  cannot.  Yet  we 
are  sure  the  interpretation  is  correct. 
All  of  us  can  multiply  such  examples 
endlessly.  We  continually  act  in 
terms  of  these  "understandings,"  these 
flashes  of  insight  into  human  situa- 
tions. They  represent  our  most  real 
and  most  useful  knowledge  of  atti- 
tudes. 

When  we  talk  about  studying  work- 
ers' attitudes,  is  this,  then,  our  goal? 
Are  we  to  ascertain  attitudes  as  best 
we  may — whether  through  incidental 
observations,  scales,  questionnaires, 
or  interviews — and  then  conclude 
that  the  explanation  of  these  specific 


attitudes  is  a  personal,  subjective, 
artistic  enterprise?  Certainly  this  is 
what  is  typically  done.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  wisest  course.  However,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  take  a  few  addi- 
tional steps. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  explicit, 
as  far  as  one  can,  the  subjectively 
arrived  at  interpretation  together  with 
the  grounds  for  the  belief.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  inter-depart- 
mental discord,  with  our  suggestion 
that  one  important  explanatory  factor 
was  the  personal  feeling  between 
foreladies.  When  one  tries  to  be 
explicit  on  a  matter  like  this,  he  is 
astonished  both  at  the  volume  of 
supporting  evidence  and  at  its  hazy 
and  unconvincing  character.  But  at 
least,  the  attempt  does  furnish  some 
hypotheses  to  examine — or,  if  you 
prefer,  some  guesses  to  evaluate.  One 
is  led  to  seek  further  data,  not  at  ran- 
dom but  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  testing  the  validity  of  the  "hunch." 
He  is  also  led  to  examine  his  own  pre- 
judices or  emotional  biases  to  see  what 
part  they  have  played  in  dictating 
his  interpretation.  People  differ 
greatly,  of  course,  in  their  ability 
profitably  to  engage  in  this  critical 
re-examination  of  their  inspirations. 
At  best,  one  does  not  emerge  with 
conclusions  that  can  be  demonstrated. 
But  perhaps  the  study  of  attitudes  in 
the  concrete  should  not  be  too  scienti- 
fically ambitious;  after  all,  we  are 
not  dealing  with  the  movement  of 
billiard  balls. 

It  is  sometimes  feasible,  however, 
to  isolate  determining  influences  with 
considerable  objective  support  for  the 
interpretation.  One  of  the  best  il- 
lustrations from  our  inquiry  is  this: 
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In  two  departments,  A  and  B,  work- 
attitudes  differ  markedly.  According 
to  one  score  showing  general  attitude 
toward  the  job  and  company,  only  29 
per  cent  of  the  girls  in  Department  A 
were  favorably  inclined  (that  is  above 
the  average  for  all  girls  in  the  mill), 
while  in  Department  B  the  figure  was 
71  per  cent  favorable.  Similar  diff- 
erences appeared  in  all  the  more 
specific  attitude-scores.  The  inter- 
views also  revealed  the  greater  dis- 
satisfaction existing  in  Department 
A.  Now,  why  these  contrasting  atti- 
tudes? Usually  there  are  so  many 
differences  between  total  situation  A 
and  total  situation  B  that  one  cannot 
put  his  finger  on  any  particular  causal 
factor,  and  say:  This  is  the  primary 
explanation.  But  in  some  instances — 
the  case  we  are  describing  is  one — it  is 
possible  to  ruie  out  almost  all  factors 
save  one.  Departments  A  and  B 
are  engaged  in  the  same  work;  the 
employees  are  alike;  hours,  wages  and 
relations  to  the  corporation  are  identi- 
cal^ physical  conditions  of  work  are  a 
little  better  in  Department  A.  The 
big  remaining  factor  is  supervision; 
the  foreladies  in  the  two  departments 
are  very  different.  We  cannot  here 
go  into  enough  detail  to  make  the  anal- 
ysis convincing,  but  must  simply  state 
that  our  intimate  study  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  the  conditions  of  the  two 
groups  left  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
one  outstanding  causal  influence  was 
the  foreladies  and  their  methods. 
The  personality  contrast  between  these 
foreladies  is  itself  an  enlightening 
picture. 

It  is  further  worth  noting  how  far 
the  negative  feelings  aroused  by  poor 
supervision  may  spread  to  other  un- 


related matters.  Thus,  to  cite  one 
example,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'Are  your  working  conditions  as  a 
whole  satisfactory?"  26  per  cent  of 
Department  A  say  "no,"  while  not 
one  girl  in  Department  B  answers  in 
this  fashion.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  an  objective  comparison  of 
working  conditions  show  A  to  be 
unmistakably  superior. 

All  this  discussion  has  stressed  the 
problem  of  analyzing  out  external  or 
objective  influences  determining  atti- 
tudes. What  of  subjective  differences 
among  the  workers?  Are  not  some  em- 
ployees natural  trouble-makers,  neu- 
rotics who  are  never  satisfied,  malad- 
justed personalities?  Are  not  others 
incorrigible  optimists  or  contented 
"  phlegmatics?  Certainly  such  expla- 
nations have  been  much  stressed  in 
recent  years,  and  certainly  they  do 
contain  a  great  deal  of  truth.  One 
sometimes  wonders,  however,  whether 
this  emphasis  on  individual  factors  in 
unrest  is  not  overdone.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  point  out  individual 
cases  where  reactions  to  work  situa- 
tions are  reflections  of  deep-seated 
emotional  qualities — at  least  it  is 
easy  in  the  more  extreme  instances. 
And  it  is  a  relief  to  industry  to  learn 
that  those  who  cry  out  against  it  are 
the  eccentrics  and  neurotics;  that,  by 
implication,  the  fault  is  not  with 
wages,  insecurity  of  emplojnnent,  con- 
ditions of  work,  or  supervision.  The 
dissatisfied  employees  are  built  that 
way;  that's  all.  Perhaps  this  is  an 
over-statement,  but  it  does  represent 
a  point  of  view  that  must  be  guarded 
against.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme    and    deny    the    large    part 
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played  by  personality  twists.  The 
point  is  that  the  attitudes  are  always 
determined  both  by  the  situation  and 
the  make-up  of  the  individual.  One 
or  the  other  set  of  influences  may  be 
stressed  only  for  particular  purposes. 
In  one  inquiry,  interest  may  center 
in  the  differences  of  attitude  among 
individuals  within  a  single  working 
group.  Another  study  may  give  at- 
tention rather  to  the  comparison  of 
attitudes  from  one  occupational  sit- 
uation to  another.  The  one  is  not 
less  legitimate  or  basic  than  the  other. 
An  adequate  general  interpretation  of 
industrial  attitudes  must  include  both 
the  subjective  and  objective  explana- 
tory factors,  and  must  strive  to  see 
them  as  parts  of  a  single  whole. 

In  our  study  we  found  only  a  slight 
relationship  between  attitudes  and 
measured  facts  about  the  individuals. 
No  correlation  existed  between  work- 
attitude  scores  and  intelligence,  age, 
schooling,  and  marital  status.  This 
is  true  both  of  general  attitudes  and 
of  more  specific  ones  like  boredom  or 
monotony.  On  the  basis  of  interviews 
we  selected  a  group  of  30  girls  whom 
we  labeled  "those  with  unhappy  home 
life."  Their  work-attitudes  proved 
to  be  no  more  unfavorable  than  the 
average.  Likewise,  and  perhaps  still 
more  unexpectedly,  efficiency  ratings 
of  employees  showed  no  relationship 
to  their  attitudes.  However,  in  one 
group  of  20  girls  for  whom  we  had 
comparable  output  records,  three  of 
the  four  with  most  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes were  first,  second  and  fourth  in 
production  and  the  two  most  favor- 
able were  near  the  bottom  in  pro- 
duction. The  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  best  workers  prob- 


ably reflects  their  feeling  that  they 
were  not  properly  rewarded  relative 
to  poorer  workers.  All  were  paid  a 
flat  hourly  rate.  This  same  explana- 
tion accounts  for  the  results  in  the 
entire  mill,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
Should  some  girls  be  paid  more  than 
others  on  the  basis  of  good  work  and 
good  records?  Of  those  with  high 
efficiency  ratings  64  per  cent  said, 
"Yes,"  while  only  25  per  cent  of  those 
with  low  ratings  answered  "Yes." 

Low  positive  correlations  (about  .2 
to  .3)  are  found  between  favorableness 
of  attitudes  and  individual  scores  for 
emotional  adjustment,  secured  by 
means  of  a  brief  psychoneurotic  in- 
ventory. Of  the  25  most  neurotic, 
16  are  more  dissatisfied  than  the 
average;  of  the  25  most  stable,  only 
3  are  this  dissatisfied.  Our  results 
contain  a  hint  of  another  significant 
element  in  this  connection:  The  re- 
lationship between  neurotic  tendencies 
and  negative  attitudes  is  closest  in 
those  departments  where  there  is 
greater  strain  and  dissatisfaction. 
This  illustrates  nicely  the  intertwined 
working  of  objective  and  subjective 
factors.  Where  everything  goes 
smoothly,  the  emotionally  stable  and  'j 
unstable  show  little  difference.  But 
let  the  situation  develop  difficulties  or 
annoyances,  and  the  individuals  react 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their 
instability. 

Unfavorableness  of  job  attitudes  is 
slightly  correlated  with  lost  time  be- 
cause of  sickness  and  with  ratings  of 
health  by  the  foreladies.  Attitudes 
of  boredom  or  monotony  are  some- 
what more  closely  correlated  with  these 
health  indicators.  If  we  divide  the 
girls  into  those  averaging  more  than 
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one-half  day  sickness  per  month  and 
all  others,  reports  of  marked  boredom 
are  twice  as  frequent  among  the  former. 
There  is  one  other  type  of  analysis 
we  may  hurriedly  illustrate.  We  se- 
lected the  25  girls  whose  questionnaire 
responses  were  most  favorable  toward 
the  job  and  the  25  who  were  most 
dissatisfied,  and  then  compared  their 
answers  item  by  item  to  see  at  what 
points  the  two  groups  differed  most 
widely.  These  items  should  indicate 
some  of  the  sore  spots — some  of  the 
conditions  that  have  created  dissatis- 
faction (though,  of  course,  one  must 
inquire  more  deeply  before  deciding 
what  is  cause  and  what  is  effect) .  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  on  which  the 
greatest  differences  occurred: 

Does  a  girl  gain  anything  by  trying  hard 
and  doing  good  work?  14  to  2  "No," 
(i.e.,  14  of  the  25  most  dissatisfied  say 
"no;"  2  of  the  25  most  satisfied  say 
"no.") 

Are  married  girls  treated  better  than 
single  girls?  15  to  1  "yes"  (5  of  the  6 
foreladies  are  married!) 

Is  your  forelady  friendly  and  personally 
interested  in  you?     10  to  0  "no." 

Do  you  feel  the  company  should  pay  the 
girls  more  than  it  does  now?  21  to  4 
"yes"  (but  only  two  say  wages  are 
lower  here  than  in  other  companies). 

Are  your  working  conditions  as  a  whole 
satisfactory  here?    9  to  0  "no" 

How  often  do  you  come  to  work  without 
eating?  (draw  a  ring  around  one  of  the 
4  answers).  Always  Usually  Once  in 
a  while  Never.  (8  of  the  dissatisfied 
marked  "always"  or  "usually;"  only 
1  of  the  satisfied  marked  thus.) 

Do  you  usually  feel  tired  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day?    21  to  8  "yes" 

Notice  that  a  pervasive  influence 
like  fears  of  lay-off  does  not  get  into 
this  picture — which  indicates  how 
necessary  it  is  to  examine  total  re- 
sponses as  well  as  to  compare  sub- 


groups. When  this  is  done,  feelings 
toward  loss  of  job  stand  out  as  most 
important  of  all  the  points  inquired 
into.  In  the  list  of  job  characteristics 
where  the  girls  were  to  mark  the 
things  disliked,  far  more  checked 
"possibility  of  lay-off"  than  any 
other  item.  Likewise  in  a  list  of 
"things  you  worry  about  most," 
many  more  marked  "losing  your  job" 
than  anything  else.  Interviews  re- 
vealed the  same  strong  feelings,  with 
the  more  specific  worries  and  points 
of  resentment  one  would  expect. 
Along  with  the  more  basic  attitudes 
of  helplessness  and  despair  went  con- 
siderable feeling  against  the  way  in 
which  girls  were  selected  for  lay-off 
and  against  various  details  of  the 
arrangements  of  lay-off  and  part- 
time  employment.  There  was  espe- 
cially strong  criticism  of  the  lack  of 
planning  reflected  in  alternate  cur- 
tailments and  accelerations  of  pro- 
duction with  consequent  irregularity  of 
employment. 

Another  point  of  some  interest 
which  arises  in  interpreting  employees' 
feelings  is  the  apparently  large  part 
played  by  unimportant,  even  trifling, 
occurrences.  An  executive  of  the 
Corporation  remarked,  in  discussmg 
our  results,  that  it  is  these  little 
things  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  morale;  attention  should 
center  on  them.  We  believe  this  is 
a  mistaken  view.  The  "little  things" 
become  serious  grievances  only  as 
they  fit  into  a  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory situation,  only  as  they  are  signs 
of  deeper-lying  difficulties.  Minor 
sources  of  irritation  are  bound  to  occur. 
The  question  is  how  far  they  will 
carry.  Where  attitudes  are  basically 
favorable   the   annoyances   are   mere 
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surface  ripples.  Where  there  is  little 
trust  or  good-will,  however,  where 
negative  feelings  have  developed  be- 
cause of  insecurity,  inadequate  re- 
wards, bad  treatment  by  supervisors, 
frustration  in  work, — then  almost 
any  mole-hill  may  become  a  mountain. 
We  saw  repeated  illustrations  of  this, 
not  only  for  individuals  but  likewise 
for   groups. 

Now,  before  closing,  let  us  suggest  a 
few  general  impressions  concerning 
work-attitudes  among  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  girls.  Here  is  a  more  or  less 
typical  group  of  American  young 
women  engaged  in  routine  factory- 
work  in  a  small  town  of  the  middle 
W^est  in  the  year  1930.  What  are 
they  thinking?  What  are  they  striv- 
ing for?  What  does  work  mean  to 
them?  An  adequate  answer  would 
require  at  least  a  volume.  The  con- 
clusions of  that  volume,  we  think, 
would  contain  such  thoughts  as  these : 
The  girls  are  still  children.  For 
many,  management  is  a  new,  bigger, 
stronger  parent.  Going  to  work  is 
much  like  going  to  school — only 
harder.  Work  is  neither  an  evil  nor 
a  blessing,  it  is  just  the  way  of  the 
world,  unquestioned.  Religion  is  more 
or  less  the  same.  One  prays  and 
goes  to  church  because  one  always 
has  done  so;  it  is  the  normal,  natural 
thing  to  do.  Similarly,  one  works. 
There  is  no  lasting  joy  or  satisfaction 
in  work,  no  sense  of  accomplishment; 
but  likewise  there  is  little  positive 
resistance  or  antagonism,  little  need 
to  drive  one's  self  to  work.  After 
all  it  does  bring  the  indispensable 
dollars  with  which  to  help  out  at 
home,  and  with  which  to  purchase 
permanent  waves  and  freedom  from 
family    authority.     About    the    only 


alternative  to  the  factory  is  house- 
work, and  most  prefer  the  factory 
with  the  greater  independence  it 
affords.  Ambitions  are  very  moderate. 
Few  girls  expect  to  get  anywhere  in 
or  through  their  work.  Almost  all 
look  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
marriage  and  children.  Dreams  for 
the  future  are  largely  dreams  of  a 
prince  charming.  There  is  almost 
no  working-class  feeling  or  political 
and  economic  radicalism.  Like  chil- 
dren, the  girls  live  for  the  day — or  for 
the  two  or  three  hours  left  to  them 
outside  of  work — and  for  the  week-end. 
Household  duties,  quiet  home  interests, 
church  activities,  movies,  dances,  par- 
ties (of  all  kinds),  cards,  auto-rides, 
radio — these  are  the  centers  of  interest. 
Work  merely  occupies  their  time. 

Would  it  not  be  enlightening  to  have 
accounts  of  this  sort,  greatly  expanded, 
for  scores  of  different  working  groups? 
What  is  our  present  philosophy  of 
labor  in  actual  practice,  and  what  is 
the  trend?  Our  knotty  problems  of 
working  class  morale  cannot  be  es- 
caped and  they  cannot  be  solved 
through  arm-chair  theorizing.  There 
is  pressing  need  for  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge about  the  social  and  individual 
effects  of  modern  factory  work.  The 
human  side  of  industry  is  much  talked 
of  in  recent  years  but  scientifically- 
spirited  inquiries  are  still  rare.  The 
study  sketchily  portrayed  in  this  pa- 
per is  one  small  attempt  to  add  to  our 
reliably  collected  information  about 
people  at  work.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  amount  of  such  evidence  needed 
if  we  are  successfully  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  new  industrialism.  Or 
may  one  be  idealistic  enough  to  say: 
if  we  are  to  adjust  the  new  industrial- 
ism to  the  needs  of  human  life? 


Educational  Personnel  Work 

The  Field  and  its  Functions 

By  Albert  Beecher  Crawford,  Yale  University 

In  every  field  it  pays  occasionally  to  get  away  from  the  ground, 
to  take  a  bird's  eye  view.  Dr.  Crawford  urges  that  college  per- 
sonnel workers  do  this,  and  suggests  a  way. 

What  are  the  proper  functions  and  the  legitimate  scope  of  personnel 
work  in  education?  Both  research  and  service  activities  in  this  field  in 
recent  years  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  education  as  a  whole  need  clarification.  In  order  better  to  co- 
ordinate these  various  activities,  and  plan  the  future  growth  of  per- 
sonnel work,  along  rational  lines,  it  is  necessary  now  to  survey  the  field 
as  a  whole  and  evaluate  its  various  aims. 

This  outline,  originating  from  informal  collaboration  by  the  personnel 
representatives  of  several  eastern  colleges,  was  first  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  Methods  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  January  1931,  and  later  to  the  Eastern  College 
Personnel  Officers.  Meanwhile  a  special  committee,  headed  by  Dean 
Robert  C.  Clothier,  has  prepared  for  the  American  College  Personnel 
Association  an  excellent  analysis  of  college  personnel  principles  and 
functions,  already  published  in  the  June  1931  issue  of  this  Journal. 
The  present  proposal  approaches  the  same  general  problem  in  a 
different  way  and  attempts,  by  concrete  example,  to  illustrate  how 
extensive  are  the  ultimate  requirements  of  even  a  specific  personnel 
function  such  as  placement. 

THE  feeling  has  matured  among  often  unrelated,  and  serving  no  unity 

certain   college   personnel    offi-  of  purpose  or  coordination  of  effort. 

cers  that  much  information  es-  All  scientific  progress  from  time  to 

sential  to  the  proper  performance  of  time  requires  consolidation  and  sur- 

their  function  is  lacking  and  that  re-  vey  of  the  ground  aheady  won,  and 

search  to  the  end  of  supplying  these  thoughtful  planning  of  future  attacks. 

data  also  wants  proper  direction  and  In  this  comparatively  new  field  great 

coordination.     CoUege  personnel  work  advances   have    already   been   made, 

has  necessarily  developed  rapidly  but  but  rather  by  the  process  of  scurrying 

unevenly.    Pressure  for  immediate  ac-  forward  from  one  immediate  objective 

tion  has  led  to  makeshift  procedures,  to  the  next  than  in  pursuit  of  compre- 

with  resulting  confusion  and  loss  of  hensive  or  far-sighted  ends.     The  time 

perspective.     Activity  has  often  been  therefore  seems  to  have  come  for  an 

mistaken  for  advancement,  and  has  led  estimate  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  for 

to  a  multiplicity  of  research  endeavors,  comparative  study  of  its  component 
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parts  and  for  trying  to  visualize  their 
interrelations  more  clearly. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  college 
personnel  officers  more  broadly  es- 
tablish their  position,  purposes  and 
procedure.  We  suggest  that  as  a  body 
they  prepare  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, an  announcement  of  their  needs, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  research 
to  supply  those  needs. 

Until  the  total  scope  and  purpose  of 
personnel  work  is  thus  mapped  out, 
the  significance  of  individual  projects 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  whole 
which  they  create.  Each  personnel 
function  or  research  project  is  part  of 
a  mosaic  whose  total  pattern  has  not 
as  yet  been  perceived.  When  we  have 
sketched  this  total  pattern,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  shape  each  ultimate 
part  so  as  to  increase  its  own  signifi- 
cance, and  make  the  whole  picture 
sharper. 

This  paper  of  course  does  not  pro- 
fess to  map  out  the  whole  problem. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
its  many  complexities  may  ever  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  single, 
definitive  outline.  Certainly  different 
individuals  might,  from  the  limitation 
of  their  own  experience,  like  the  blind 
men  and  the  elephant  each  be  able  to 
sketch  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  picture.  Yet  until  some  such 
attempts  are  made  none  of  us  can 
expect  really  to  see  our  way  ahead. 

The  following  random  thoughts  of 
a  few  workers  in  the  field,  who  have  in- 
formally discussed  their  own  problems 
and  their  desire  for  further  vision,  are 
therefore  offered  as  an  illustration  of 
the  wants  felt.  At  the  risk  therefore 
of  what  may  seem  unwarranted  pre- 


sumption these  views  are  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  one  such  possible  formu- 
lation of  this  general  problem.  Its 
deficiencies  and  obscurities  may  evoke 
sufficient  criticism  to  throw  some  light 
on  a  murky  subject. 

Personnel  work  as  a  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  a  means  whereby  the  in- 
dividual's total  educational  experience 
may  be  most  effectively  related  to  his 
personal  needs  and  potentialities. 
This  conception  of  its  scope  accord- 
ingly includes  parents,  teachers,  and 
all  other  advisers  of  youth.  The  pur- 
pose of  education  in  fact  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  effort  to  develop  each  indi- 
vidual's maximum  usefulness  to  society 
and  total  satisfaction  to  himself — in 
other  words,  to  secure  the  best  inte- 
gration of  the  individual  to  his  environ- 
ment and  aspirations. 

A  man's  life  work,  consuming  as  it 
does  a  large  part  of  his  time,  affects  in 
good  part  the  extent  to  which  he  serves 
society.  It  follows  that  an  individ- 
ual's choice  and  pursuit  of  a  career 
must  be  made  intelligently,  with  an 
understanding  of  himself  and  of  ca- 
reers, with  an  appreciation  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  occupational  world 
to  himself  and  to  his  cultural  and 
avocational  interests.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  prevalent  conceptions  of 
college  personnel  work  regard  it  as 
primarily  concerned  with  vocational 
guidance  alone. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  visualize  its 
actual  scope,  we  may  think  of  it  as 
embracing  educational,  vocational,  so- 
cial, and  personal  phases.  Thus  the 
educational  direction  may  be  regarded 
as  primarily  a  task  of  teachers,  deans 
and  counselors;  the  vocational  environ- 
ment as  the  sphere  of  placement  of- 
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ficers;  adjustment  to  the  personal  en- 
vironment or  self  as  the  province  of 
the  psychiatrist;  while  adjustment  to 
the  social  environment  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  individual's  own  ef- 
fort. Whenever  any  classification  of 
this  sort  is  made,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  these  factors  are  in 
reality  not  sharply  defined  and  are 
complementary  phases  of  the  total  per- 
sonnel situation.  Just  as  the  purpose 
of  all  four  adjustments  is  to  secure  an 
integration  of  the  personality  of  the 
individual,  so  must  an  integration  of 
the  four  guidance  functions  be  secured 
among  themselves. 

Too  many  of  these  factors  have  been 
heretofore  considered  too  much  by 
themselves.  This  is  perhaps  especially 
true  of  the  vocational  aspects.  Per- 
sonnel officers  and  others,  for  example, 
have  emphasized  senior  placement 
without  attempting  properly  to  inte- 
grate this  function  with  the  educational 
one;  and  teachers  have  even  more  uni- 
versally excluded  personnel  concepts 
from  curricular  realms,  as  if  they  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  safeguard  a  stu- 
dent's educational  experience  from  any 
contamination  by  career  motives. 

Really  intelligent  college  placement 
should  properly  begin  with  matricu- 
lation and  the  planning  of  a  course  of 
study  in  broad  relation  to  the  individ- 
ual's life  purpose.  Ideally,  it  should 
start  even  further  back;  because  going 
to  college  is  itself  so  important  in  de- 
termining the  occupation  for  which  a 
person  is  fitted.  It  presumably  lifts 
him  above  certain  occupational  levels 
and  brings  others  within  his  grasp. 
Educational  and  social  purposes  should 
both  guide  to  some  extent  the  nature 
of  his  educational  plans  in  college;  for 


example,  as  between  scientific,  tech- 
nical, commercial,  or  purely  cultural 
study.  Another  most  important  phase 
of  the  total  personnel  function  would 
seem  to  be  determination  of  the  level 
to  which  each  individual's  formal  edu- 
cation should  be  carried,  that  is,  each 
student's  most  effective  educable  limit. 

Such  considerations  make  clear,  for 
example,  the  folly  of  our  attempting, 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  short  interviews 
with  a  graduating  senior  whom  we 
then  see  for  the  first  time,  to  help  him 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  his 
life.  While  practical  immediacy  may 
still  require  us  to  operate  in  that  fash- 
ion, we  certainly  ought  neither  to 
consider  that  this  is  adequate  personnel 
work  nor  to  be  content  with  thinking 
of  it  as  such. 

For  example,  if  we  consider  what 
information  the  placement  officer 
should  really  have  at  hand  whp  xie 
is  considering  such  an  intervir  ,  we 
may  more  clearly  see  the  true  extent 
and  interrelation  of  the  whole  per- 
sonnel function.  Its  concreteness  may 
accordingly  permit  placement  to  serve 
as  one  possible  starting  point  from 
which  our  sketch  of  personnel  needs 
may  begin.  Doubtless  many  other 
points  of  departure,  such  as  certain 
stages  of  the  curriculum,  or  the  process 
of  selective  admission  to  college  might 
serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  es- 
sential continuity  of  our  work.  How- 
ever, as  placement,  whether  in  business 
or  in  a  professional  school  for  further 
study,  occupies  so  important  a  position 
in  the  collegiate  experience,  we  shall 
attempt  one  such  formulation  with 
that  as  our  focus. 

Another  reason  for  so  doing  is  that 
the  college  population  represents  the 
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class  upon  which  society  has  expended 
the  maximum  of  cost  and  effort,  and 
in  whose  occupational  choice  it  is 
therefore  particularly  interested.  Bj' 
those  standards  of  education  now  pre- 
vailing, the  college  group  is  presumed 
to  possess  the  greatest  ability  and  it 
has  certainly  received  the  most  costly 
and  elaborate  preparation  for  life.  Its 
sphere  of  vocational  activity  after 
graduation  for  the  most  part  lies  in 
the  "higher-level"  occupations  of  pro- 
fessional, industrial,  and  commercial 
effort.  These  occupations  in  turn 
exercise  perhaps  the  greatest  degree  of 
influence  upon  our  entire  economic  and 
social  structure.  What  then,  are  our 
needs  for  effective  placement  of  college 
graduates  in  those  important  walks  of 
life? 

For  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
college  personnel  officer  these  needs 
may  be  placed  in  three  categories:  (1) 
More  information  concerning  these 
higher-level  occupations;  (2)  More  in- 
formation concerning  the  individuals 
who  consult  him;  (3)  Better  methods 
for  integrating  these  two  types  of  data 
with  each  other.  In  other  words,  in- 
telligent choice  of  a  career  demands 
adequate  and  reliable  information  both 
about  the  individuals  and  about  the 
work  of  the  world;  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  these  occupational 
and  personal  factors  may  interplay 
and  affect  each  other  within  each  per- 
son's own  experience. 

PARTIAL  SCHEDULE  OF  NEEDED  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DATA 

1.  Proper    description,     historical     back- 

ground    and     classification     of     the 
world's  work 

2.  Opportunities  and  rewards  from  various 

kinds  of  work 


3.  Requirements  for  various  kinds  of  work 

4.  Cyclic  trend  of  supply  and  demand  in 

various  kinds  of  work 

5.  Rates   and   routes   of   advancement   in 

various  types  of  work 

6.  Selection  and  training  of  workers  for 

advancement 

7.  Social  and  economic  significance  of  va- 

rious types  of  work 

8.  Relation  of  one  occupation  to  another 

and  overlapping  between  them 

9.  Type  and  number  of  men  in  demand  in 

various  occupations 

10.  Type  and  number  of  men  available  in 

various  occupations 

11.  Types     of     educational,     avocational, 

extra-curriculum  experience  and 
training  of  value  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  occupation  or 
function 

12.  Method  of  classification  of  occupations 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  satisfactions 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  financial  rewards 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  demand 

(d)  On    the    basis    of   function    per- 

formed (Duties,  actual  sort  of 
work) 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  skills  required 

(f)  Historical 

(g)  Basis  of  relative  amount  of  oppor- 

tunity to  achieve  the  satisfac- 
tions afforded 
(h)  On  the  basis  of  difficulty  or  ability 
(i)   On  the  basis  of  responsibility 

13.  Importance  of  the  function  performed 

in  an  occupation;  overlap  of  function 
in  occupation 

14.  Proper  training  for  occupations  and  for 

functions  performed  within  them 

15.  The   place   of   college    and   technically 

trained  personnel  in  the  occupation. 
Means  of  selecting  and  assimilating 
them 

16.  Criteria  for  appraising  industries  and 

occupations 

17.  Criteria  for  appraising  success  of  indi- 

vidual effort 

18.  Satisfactions  and  sacrifices  required  for 

various  occupations 

19.  Popular  prejudices  and  opinions   con- 

cerning various  occupations 

20.  Personnel  composition  of  various  occu- 

pations 
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21.  Breakdown  of  functions  into  activities 

or  skills,  and  occupations  into  jobs. 
Compare  occupations  and  functions, 
jobs  and  skills 

22.  In  this  connection,  confer  previous  Oc- 

cupational Monograph  Outlines,  and 
the  recent  analysis  by  Cowley  of  this 
entire  topic. 

PARTIAL  SCHEDULE  OF  NEEDED  DATA  ABOUT 
THE  INDIVIDUAL 

1.  Ability  in  terms  of  achievements  and 

tests 

2.  Sources  of  development  of  and  analysis 

of  interests 

3.  Traits  and  habit  systems    Career  mo- 

tives 

4.  Social  effectiveness    (originality,   tact, 

energy,   self-control) 

5.  Biological    and    physical    information 

(racial  and  family  stock,  health,  emo- 
tional balance) 

6.  Psychological  information  (general  in- 

telligence, special  aptitudes,  special 
interests,  career  motives,  mental 
balance) 

7.  Social  background  (family  background, 

environment,  social  adjustment,  per- 
sonality integration) 

8.  Educational  background  (scholastic  rec- 

ord, courses,  special  training) 

9.  Economic  background  (status  of  family, 

economic  tendencies) 

10.  Vocational  background  (Vocational  ex- 

perience, changes  at  various  times 
and  reasons  for  them) 

11.  Measures  of  individual  achievement  and 

potential  ability  for  different  forms  of 
education  or  types  of  work 

12.  Record  of  avocational,  extra-curriculum 

and  formal  (educational)  achieve- 
ments and  interests 

•»i  DATA  NEEDED    FOR    CORRELATING    INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  CAREERS  WITH  INFORMATION 
ABOUT   INDIVIDUALS 

1.  Effect  on  success  of  shifting  from  job  to 

job 

2.  Analysis  of  performances  of  individuals 

and  methods  by  which  they  are  ac- 
complished 

3.  Development  of  tests  for  determination 

of  traits  requisite  for  occupations 


4.  Interview  techniques 

5.  Methods  of  selection 

6.  Methods  of  training 

7.  Transferability  of  education  and  train- 

ing 

8.  Machinery  of  guidance  and  adjustment 

9.  Personality  rating  and  measurement 

10.  Problems  of  procedure  in  the  adjustment 

of  individuals  to  elements  affecting 
their  social  usefulness 

11.  Place    and   function    of   psychiatry   in 

orientation 

This  formulation,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, is  intended  to  be  merely  il- 
lustrative and  suggestive.  Since  no 
representative  group,  even  of  college 
personnel  officers,  has  as  yet  considered 
any  such  proposal,  the  views  expressed 
must  be  regarded  as  in  very  tentative 
form,  to  be  altered  and  extended  as 
may  seem  advisable  in  the  light  of 
wider  opinion,  both  academic  and  in- 
dustrial. Moreover,  while  realizing 
the  necessity  for  developing  general 
plans  and  guiding  principles  for  the 
better  coordination  of  personnel  work 
as  a  whole,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  each  institution  has  after 
all  its  special  problems  and  must  be 
free  to  adapt  such  general  procedures 
to  its  particular  situation. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  even  from  this 
single  point  of  departure,  the  trains  of 
desired  data  run  to  remote  distances 
and  in  many  directions.  If  the  whole 
area  is  to  be  satisfactorily  mapped  and 
analyzed,  it  is  essential  to  expand  this 
formulation  still  further  by  a  coopera- 
tive study  conducted  among  personnel 
workers  under  the  direction  of  some 
ceyitral  guiding  body  essentially  scien- 
tific in  outlook  and  wholly  independent 
in  status.  If  college  personnel  officers 
feel  a  need  for  such  research,  it  will  be 
eminently  worth  their  while  to  consider 
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their  individual  positions  and  needs, 
and  to  make  suggestions  for  their 
most  practical  solution. 

Many  of  these  requirements  may 
lie  outside  of  the  province  of  personnel 
work  proper.  It  then  will  become 
necessary  to  relate  our  total  need  not 
only  to  each  other,  but  also  to  such 
adjacent  fields. 

Furthermore,  because  of  their  funda- 
mental relation  to  far-sighted  attack 
on  all  these  problems,  certain  extremely 
general  questions  are  here  suggested. 
It  should  be  our  common  hope  that 
enlightened  educational  and  personnel 
procedure  will  eventually  give  more 
throught  to  these  basic  or  underlying 
questions,  and  less  to  "methodology" 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Generalities  such  as  the  following 
may  appear  to  some  as  absurd.  Cer- 
tainly an  excess  of  speculation  over 
general  principles  in  other  fields  has 
at  times  seemed  more  indicative  of 
atrophy  or  suspended  animation  than 
of  progress.  Scientific  personnel  pro- 
cedure, however,  and  realization  of  its 
significance  for  the  fields  of  education 
and  social  adjustment,  are  just  coming 
into  being.  Its  present  stage  of  rapid 
development,  in  so  many  respects  un- 
even and  uncontrolled,  has  more  to 
fear  from  failure  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  such  fundamental 
principles  than  it  has  of  allowing  its 
manifold  activities  to  be  anaesthetized 
by  them. 

1.  What  are  the  basic  purposes  of  edu- 

cation? 

2.  How  can  the  most  effective  educable 

limits  and  directions  of  individuals 
be  determined? 

3.  What  constitutes  satisfaction  to  the 

individual? 

4.  What  forms  of  satisfaction  motivate 

human   effort? 


5.  How  may  the  individual's  potentiali- 

ties be  ascertained,  developed  and 
described? 

6.  How    do    individuals    differ    in    their 

suitability  for  different  forms  of  hu- 
man endeavor? 

7.  How  may   the   varying   requirements 

for  different  kinds  of  work  and  the 
varying  potentialities  of  individuals 
be  related  and  integrated? 

8.  How  may  the  requirements  for  differ- 

ent kinds  of  work  be  analyzed  and 
formulated? 

9.  How  may  the  work  of  the  world  be  best 

classified  and  described? 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  answer  to 
these  general  questions  will  furnish 
much  of  the  information  called  for 
in  the  three  partial  schedules  of  needed 
data  set  forth. 

These  considerations  suggest  two 
conclusions.  First,  that  any  far- 
sighted  view  of  an  important  phase  of 
personnel  work  leads  inevitably  to  the 
study  of  those  other  activities  and  data 
which  should  both  precede  and  follow 
it,  and  thus  confirms  the  wide  scope 
and  essential  continuity  of  the  person- 
nel process.  Second,  that  we  should 
create  some  guiding  body  to  consider 
these  specific  functions  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
field;  and  which  will  be  competent 
both  to  direct  their  integration  and, 
through  encouragement  of  research  ac- 
tivities, to  increase  their  total  effec- 
tiveness. This  would  provide  logical 
means  for  determining  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  procedures  or  in- 
vestigations and  the  order  in  which  they 
can  be  most  effectively  developed.  The 
direction  of  future  projects  may  then 
be  better  guided  in  the  light  of  studies 
which  should  logically  precede  them, 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  general  operat- 
ing needs  and  research  developments. 
Manuscript  received  October  4,  1931 
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By  F.  L.  Wells,  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

The  famous  Army  Alpha  test  still  is  widely  used.  It  is  unneces- 
sarily inconvenient  to  administer  and  to  score;  and  many  items  are 
outmoded.  Nevertheless  the  old  norms  are  invaluable.  So  Dr. 
Wells  has  made  available  a  careful  revision. 

The  five  forms  of  Army  Alpha  were  each  recast  into  a  form  designed 
for  more  convenience  in  giving  and  scoring,  while  preserving  the  ex- 
isting norms  for  total  scores.  Comparisons  with  the  original  Army- 
Alpha  involving  a  total  of  some  1200  subjects  show  substantially 
similar  correlations  of  Army  Alpha  against  the  revision  and  Army 
Alpha  against  itself,  so  that  the  scores  are,  in  the  upper  25  per  cent 
range,  comparable  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  economy  of  the 
revision  in  ease  of  giving  and  scoring  is  considerable. 


THE  numerous  and  active  pro- 
geny which  have  issued  from 
Army  Alpha  during  its  decade 
and  a  half  of  existence,  may  find  the 
informed  reader  somewhat  puzzled 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  rejuvenation. 
The  reasons  center  around  the  con- 
siderations that  for  all  its  technical 
defects  it  is  still  much  the  most  widely 
standardized  of  "intelhgence"  tests, 
depending  for  this  fact  on  conditions 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be 
reproduced;  it  is  also  the  most  widely 
known,  if  not  always  the  best  under- 
stood with  reference  to  superior  edu- 
cational and  vocational  groups,  and 
the  only  one  readily  available  in 
several  (5)  alternate  forms  of  sub- 
stantially equal  difficulty.     These  con- 

^  This  revision  of  Army  Alpha  is  copy- 
right and  distributed  by  the  Psychological 
Corporation,  Room  2045,  Grand  Central 
Terminal  Building,  New  York.  Form  5  is 
now  available  with  scoring  key  and  manual 
of  directions. 


siderations  had  conditioned  its  con- 
stant use  by  the  writer  in  individual 
work  for  several  years  in  various 
settings,  clinical,  educational,  and 
industrial;  settings  that  threw  into 
relatively  strong  relief  the  administra- 
tive cumbrousness  of  the  test  as  well 
as  its  growing  cultural  incongruities. 
These  were  sufficient  to  justify  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  writer's  own 
use  a  modification  of  the  test  which 
would  mitigate  these  defects  without 
sacrificing  the  irreplaceable  norms. 
The  portions  of  the  test  calling 
for  the  most  radical  treatment  are 
subtests  1  and  8.  The  former  is  a 
sheer  administrative  nuisance;  in  fact 
its  use  had  already  been  discontinued 
by  both  Bregman  and  the  writer, 
with  its  score  prorated  into  the  total. 
Subtest  8  is  undergoing  rapid  degen- 
erative changes  owing  to  the  obso- 
lescence of  its  items.  Also,  it  is  very 
unequally  adapted  to  men  and  women. 
No  alternative  appeared  to  the  com- 
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TABLE  1 

Schedule  of  observations 


GROUP 

DATE 

SOURCE 

NUMBER 
OP  CA8B3 

COMPARISON 

2 

10-  3-30 

Pupil  nurses 

44 

New-Old 

3 

10-  9-30 

Pupil  nurses 

26 

New-Old 

7 

12-  1-30 

College  students,  women 

26 

New-Old 

msL 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

48 

New-Old 

14ib 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

50 

New-Old 

14^c 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

51 

New-Old 

15a 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

38 

New-Old 

15b 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

41 

New-Old 

22 

1930-1931 

Medical  students 

44 
368 

New-Old 

1 

10-  2-30 

Pupil  nurses 

45 

Old-New 

4 

1930-1931 

Miscellaneous 

49 

Old-New 

5 

11-25-30 

College  students,  men 

54 

Old-New 

6 

12-  1-30 

College  students,  women 

47 

Old-New 

18a 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

32 

Old-New 

18b 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

32 

Old-New 

18c 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

38 

Old-New 

21 

1930-1931 

Medical  students 

44 

Old-New 

24 

3-26-31 

College  students,  mixed 

38 
379 

Old-New 

8* 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

40 

New-New 

9* 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

40 

New-New 

10* 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

42 

New-New 

17a 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

46 

New-New 

17b 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

47 

New-New 

19a 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

52 

New-New 

19b 

2-25-31 

Physical  education  students,  women 

50 

New-New 

20 

2-26-31 

Pupil  nurses 

55 

New-New 

23 

3-13-31 

Pupil  nurses 

45 
417 

New-New 

11 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

40 

Old-Old 

12 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

40 

Old-Old 

13 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

40 

Old-Old 

14 

1-  6-31 

College  students,  men 

33 

Old-Old 

16 

2-20-31 

College  students,  mixed 

47 
200 

Old-Old 

*  These  results  have  been  included  in  the  calculations,  but  are  probably  vitiated  by 
unforeseen  disturbances  due  to  noise.  They  represent  performance  under  conditions 
that  would  for  most  purposes  be  rejected. 


plete  removal  of  these  portions,  and 
the   grafting   upon   the   structure   of 


new  procedures  less  subject  to  these 
disabiUties.     After    consideration    of 
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various  procedures,  those  finally  set- 
tled on  were  a  simple  addition  test  for 
subtest  1  and  a  relatively  elaborate 
directions  test  for  subtest  8.  In 
tests  3,  4,  5,  and  7  the  essential 
alterations  are  such  as  were  needed 
to  bring  the  answers  into  a  single  ver- 
tical column  (as  was  also  the  case 
with  new  subtests  1  and  8),  which 
much  facilitates  scoring.  This  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  some 
change  in  the  relative  difficulty  of 
the  subtests  which,  however,  prac- 
tically compensate  so  far  as  total 
scores  are  concerned. 

Subtest  6  is  left  wholly  unchanged. 
In  subtest  2  the  military  phraseology 
is  edited  out  and  the  problems  re- 
worded in  a  business  vocabulary. 
Similar  verbal  changes  are  made  on 
occasion  in  the  items  of  other  sub-tests 
where  the  original  wording  has  become 
obsolete  or  otherwise  incongruous. 

The  revised  form  was  mimeo- 
graphed for  preliminary  comparison 
with  the  original  Army  Alpha.  By 
the  middle  of  1930  the  new  tech- 
nique was  sufficiently  stabilized  to 
warrant  more  definite  comparisons, 
using  for  the  Army  Alpha  (hereafter 
termed  old  form)  the  booklets  mar- 
keted by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Emporia,  and  for  the  revi- 
sion (hereafter  termed  new  form) 
booklets  prepared  for  the  laboratory 
by  the  departmental  printing  plant 
at  the  Gardner  State  Colony.  The 
schedule  of  observations  is  shown  in 
table  1.  The  test  cited  first  is  that 
which  preceded  chronologically.  The 
second  test  followed  immediately  upon 
the  first,  the  entire  procedure  occu- 
pying about  an  hour  for  each  group. 
All  forms  of  Army  Alpha  were  used, 
and  the  revision  in  forms  8  and  9,  but 


a  proofreading  error  in  the  directions 
of  subtest  7,  new  form  8,  made  it 
inadvisable  to  use  this  form  where 
the  new  came  first.  Victor  Interval 
Timers  were  used  to  control  all  tests 
except  old  subtest  1,  for  which  the 
stopwatch  was  still  necessary. 

In  evaluation,  each  group  is  treated 
as  an  independent  unit,  and  has  equal 
weight  in  the  determination  of  central 
tendencies.  The  statistical  policy  was 
to  total  the  behavior  of  the  repeated 
small  samplings  (averaging,  as  above, 
some  40  cases)  rather  than  consider 
the  global  situation  as  such. 

The  median  score  of  the  several 
groups  which  had  both  forms  (i.e.  old- 
new  and  new-old,  excluding  old-old 
and  new-new)  is  149  points  for  the 
old  form  and  145  for  the  new.  The 
highly  selected  nature  of  the  groups 
dealt  with  is  evident;  the  difference 
in  points  is  similar  to  that  found  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  the  Army 
Alpha  itself  {Memoir,  p.  660,  table 
177);  relative  to  the  scores  it  is  less 
than  half  the  average  difference  be- 
tween the  army  forms  reported  in  the 
Memoii-. 

The  following  figures  for  the  differ- 
ent subtests  show  the  percentage 
which  the  global  (median)  score  in 
each  subtest  of  the  old  form  is  of  the 
corresponding  function  in  the  new 
form.  These  are  separated  accord- 
ing as  the  old  and  new  subtests  are 
wholly  different  (1,  8),  changed  only 
in  manner  of  responding  (3,  4,  5,  7), 
and  essentially  the  same,  (2,  6) : 


SUBTEST 

1      8 

3 

4       5       7 

2 

6 

Per  cent,  old/new. 

91    96 

97 

94    105    121 

103 

104 

(\Vhen    the  figure    is  over  100  the  old  form    scores 
higher,  by  the  designated  percentage,  and  vice  versa). 
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The  figures  emerging  from  the  sub- 
stantially similar  subtest  2  and  the 
identical  subtest  6  are  a  gauge  of  the 
differences  to  be  expected  through 
chance.  The  most  if  not  the  only 
noteworthy  difference  is  in  subtest  7 
(analogies)  which  is  clearly  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  new  form,  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  entire  difference  of 
the  new  and  old  form  totals.  This 
increase  of  difficulty  is  apparently  due 
to  the  complication  involved  in  get- 
ting the  answers  into  the  right  mar- 
ginal column.  Early  experiments  in- 
dicated that  this  difference  obtained 
only  at  levels  below  the  average  here 
concerned  (ca.  145  alpha)  even  be- 
coming negative  at  higher  levels 
(ca.  170  alpha) ;  but  the  present  fuller 
data  find  these  differences  substan- 
tially equal  for  all  levels  concerned. 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the 
learning  effects  according  to  whether 
the  second  test  is  a  new  following  on  a 
new  or  old,  or  an  old  following  on  a 
new  or  old.  The  global  situations 
may  be  presented  in  terms  of  the 
per  cent  which  the  chronologically 
second  test  is  of  the  first.  Thus,  when 
old  follows  new  the  global  score  of  the 
old  is  111  per  cent  of  the  new.  When 
new  follows  old  the  global  score  of  the 
new  is  105  per  cent  of  the  old.  This 
difference  is  subject  to  the  above  indi- 
cation that  the  old  is,  at  these  levels, 
some  three  per  cent  easier  than  the 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  when  new 
follows  new,  the  second  new  score  is 
113  per  cent  of  the  first;  when  old 
follows  old  the  second  old  score  is  104 
per  cent  of  the  first.^ 

^  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the 
above  mentioned  differences  in  the  Army 
Alpha  forms,  found  at  average  levels,  should 
obtain  at  the  95th  percentile  levels  here 


From  the  standpoint  of  correlation 
the  ultimate  desideratum  is  maximal 
relationship  not  with  Army  Alpha 
but  with  something  ("intelligence") 
of  which  Army  Alpha,  like  other  tests, 
is  an  admittedly  imperfect  measure. 
The  concept  of  this  something  is 
still  so  vague  that  only  crude  "vahda- 
tion"  of  an  intelligence  test  is  possible. 
During  the  year  that  the  old  and  new 
tests  have  functioned  side  by  side  in 
individual,  quasi-clinical  examinations, 
their  scores  stand  the  pragmatic  test 
about  equally.  It  is  well  known  that 
under  such  conditions  it  still  makes 
rather  less  difference  what  tests  are 
used  than  who  uses  them. 

Scatter  diagrams  were  plotted  group 
by  group  for  each  pair  of  total  scores 
and  corresponding  subtests  and  r's 
computed  therefrom.  The  figures 
shown  are  the  "raw"  data,  with  no 
recorded  cases  omitted  from  the  calcula- 
tions, and  subjected  to  no  correctional 
devices.  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  correlational  situations 
whether  the  variables  are  new-old, 
new-new  or  old-old.  The  global 
(median)  r's  for  the  total  scores  and 
for  the  tests  completely  altered  (1,  8), 
partially  altered  (3,  4,  5,  7),  and  un- 
altered (2,  6)  are  as  follows: 


0 

a  0 
z 

m 

8 

to 

< 

SUBTEST 

1     8 

3      4      5      7 

2     6 

745 
417 
210 

18 
9 
5 

New-Old 

New-New 

Old-Old 

.80 
,81 
.84 

.16  .27 
.59  .54 
.44  .56 

.44   .62  .52  .57 
.47  .63  .45  .70 
.64  .68  .46  .70 

.70  .68 
.58   .68 
.69  .51 

considered;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
appear  (e.g.,  old  forms  9  and  8  differ  here 
more  than  5  and  8),  and  appeal  cannot  be 
taken  to  them  in  interpreting  the  present 
results. 
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With  reference  to  these  figures  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
from  a  group  whose  alpha  scores 
center  about  the  95th  percentile  and 
which  contains  very  few  cases  indeed 
below  the  75th  percentile.  This  al- 
most inevitably  lowers  the  coefficients 
and  prevents  their  comparison  with 
those  obtained  from  the  Army  data 
with  their  relatively  normal  distri- 
bution. 

A  test  is  termed  reliable,  in  theory, 
when  it  will  give  the  same  result  under 
the  same  repeated  conditions.  But 
since  this  repetition  of  conditions  is 
psychologically  impossible,  reliability 
is  practically  inferred  in  two  principal 
ways.  The  test  may  be  repeated 
under  as  nearly  identical  conditions 
as  possible  and  correspondence  meas- 
ured (repeat  reliability).  Sometimes 
it  is  possible  to  compare  chance-selec- 
ted portions  of  the  same  test  (split- 
half  or  inner  reliability). 

Test  "reliability"  as  gauged  in 
these  ways  has  become  something  of  a 
fetish  and  one  should  bear  in  mind  the 
incomplete  sufficiency  of  such  pro- 
cedures to  achieve  the  fundamental 
aim.  Split-half  reliability  measures 
simply  the  efficiency  with  which 
chance  has  separated  the  halves  so  as 
to  yield  equal  scores.  Repeat  reli- 
ability makes  large  assumptions  as 
to  the  similarity  of  conditions.  Thus, 
if  in  semblance  of  repeat  reliability, 
one  considered  stock  market  index 
numbers  for  August  1929-February 
1930,  one  would,  statistically,  look 
upon  stock  market  quotations  as  a 
very  unreliable  indicator  of  stock 
market  conditions.  Actually  they  are 
reliable  enough,  it  is  the  conditions 
themselves  which  fluctuate.  Suppose 
that    in   semblance    of   split-half   re- 


liability, one  averaged  the  odd  and 
even  numbered  stock  quotations  for  a 
given  day.  They  would  give  a  favor- 
able picture  of  the  reliability  of  the 
measures,  but  one  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  if  relied  upon  to  represent 
their  value  at  some  other  time. 

Split-half  reliability  can  thus  gauge 
only  how  far  the  test  items  are  a  fair 
sampling  of  those  in  the  same  general 
class.  Repeat  reliability  measures  sta- 
bility or  change  in  external  conditions 
rather  than  factors  intrinsic  to  the 
test.  While  the  difference  (84  to  81) 
found  in  the  "repeat"  reliability  coef- 
ficients of  the  old  and  new  forms  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  chance  it  is 
also  influenced  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
new  form  data  of  the  disturbed  experi- 
ments with  groups  8,  9,  and  10,  as 
well  as  the  generally  greater  learning 
effect  in  the  new  form.  The  evidence 
is  striking  that  the  relative  difficulties 
with  the  Army  Alpha,  even  in  its 
present  cumbrous  and  incongruous, 
often  laughter-provoking  state,  are 
still  those  of  administration  rather 
than  of  meaning. 

Inner  reliability  (in  this  case  "odd 
and  even"),  as  noted,  is  of  little  direct 
significance  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
but  it  was  computed  for  five  old  form 
groups  (255  cases)  and  four  new  form 
(216  cases).  The  advantage  is  with 
the  old  form,  the  coefficient  averaging 
.86  as  against  .77  for  the  new  form. 
Three  groups  of  old  and  two  of  new, 
totaling  284  cases,  were  examined 
as  to  inner  reliability  of  subtests. 
The  difference  is  rather  less  pro- 
nounced. Subtest  1  is,  as  would  be 
expected,  better  in  the  new  form,  sub- 
test 8  in  the  old;  subtest  7  is  also 
slightly  better  in  the  old.  The  rela- 
tive   magnitude    of    the    correlations 
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observed  in  various  computations  with 
subtest  7  is  partly  at  least  attributable 
to  its  greater  number  of  items  and 
longer  time  limit. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  comparison 
of  distributions  without  going  into 
cumbersome  detail.  In  general,  one 
prefers  regularity  and  spread.  Ten 
groups  of  first  tests,  five  with  old 
forms  and  five  with  new,  were  com- 
pared by  inspection  as  to  their  distri- 
butions, without  knowledge  of  which 
distributions  represented  the  old  or 
new  form.  For  total  scores,  the 
uniform  advantage  was  with  the  new 
form.  In  the  subtests,  1  and  4  were 
better  in  the  old  form,  7  in  the  new; 
elsewhere  no  consistency  appeared, 
though  whatever  slight  advantage 
did  appear  was  with  the  new  form.^ 

The  question  of  the  role  of  "speed 
versus  power"  was  early  attacked  by 
doubling  the  time  limits,  with  a  result 
of    substantially    equivalent    scores. 

3  Either  an  old  (form  8  or  9)  or  a  new 
(form  9)  alpha  at  random,  was  for  some 
months  given  to  cases  coming  for  individual 
examination  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices. 
For  89  cases  of  old  alpha  the  median  ap- 
proximated 125  points,  for  123  cases  of  new 
alpha  122  points.  The  complete  distribu- 
tions were : 

Old  Alpha 


Total  score 

Number  of 

40    50    60    70    80 
1            4      5      5 

90 
5 

100 

7 

Total  score 

Number  of 

110     120    130     140 
9      15        5      10 

150 
8 

160 
8 

170 

7 

New  Alpha 


Total  score 

Number  of 

20    30    40    50    60 
13      15      1 

70    80    90    100 
4     12      5        6 

Total  score 

Number  of 

110    120    130    140 
19      16      16      12 

150     160    170    180 
9        7        4        1 

The  indication  is  that  speed  does  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  "power" 
so  far  as  total  scores  are  concerned. 
The  further  question  suggests  itself 
of  the  role  of  individual  subtests  in 
this  respect.  Does  the  rate  at  which 
the  different  subtests  contribute  to 
the  total  score  show  any  general 
change  according  to  the  level  of  the 
group  concerned?  According  to  data 
from  the  Memoir,  table  436,  p.  874, 
the  general  average  contribution,  in 
terms  of  points,  is  for  the  various 
subtests:  7,  5.3;  2,  8.3;  3,  6.8;  4,  8.0; 
5,  7.2;  6,  6.5;  7,  5.7;  8,  12.6;  total 
60.4  points.'*  In  percentage  terms 
this  becomes: 


SUBTEST 

1 

8.8 

2 
13.7 

3 
11  3 

4 

13  ?. 

5 
11.9 

6       7 
10.8    9.4 

8 

20  8 

Corresponding  percentages  for  pres- 
ent groups  centering  about  the  90th, 
95th,  and  97th  percentile  are  given 
in  table  2.  In  respect  to  the  present 
function,  these  upper  levels  differ 
distinctly  and  consistently  from  the 
general  average  but  singularly  little 
among  themselves.  Subtest  7,  and 
8  new,  which  appear  more  distinctly 
"power"  tests,  contribute  at  no  higher 
rate  at  the  97th  percentile  than  at  the 
90th  percentile.  Either  there  is  no 
difference  involved  of  speed  and  power 

*  A  curiosum  worth  noting  in  these  figures 
is  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  points 
earned  in  the  various  subtests  per  minute 
allowed  for  work,  as  follows: 


SUBTEST 

1 

2   1   3 

4 

5    1    6 

7 

8 

Average  record.... 
Perfect  score 

2.4    1.7    4.5 
5.4    4.010.7 

5.3 

28.7 

3.6 
12.0 

2.2 
6.7 

1.9 
13.3 

3.1 
10.0 
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factors,  or  what  seems  more  likely, 
those  owing  their  higher  scores  to 
speed  and  those  owing  them  to  power, 
balance  each  other  in  the  averages. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  con- 
sidered here,  (Cf.  Memoir,  p.  418, 
table  78,  and  text)  but  the  rate  at 
which  the  various  subtests  contribute 
in  individual  cases,  as  compared  to 
the  norm,  is  a  promising  function  of 


with,  though  this  can  also  be  done 
with  the  old  form  if  subtest  1  is  omit- 
ted. The  reliability  of  initial  trials 
may  be  looked  on  as  equal  in  old  and 
new  forms  but  the  greater  learning 
factor  in  the  new  form  is  disadvanta- 
geous where  repeated  trials  are  con- 
templated. In  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  distributions,  the  advantage 
lies   rather   with   the   revision,    these 


TABLE  2 

Percentages  contributed  by  subtests  to  total  score  {new  form) 


SCORE 
MEDIAN 


PER   CENTS  CONTRIBUTED   BY  SUBTESTS 


(Old  Form) 


4 

6 

21 

Miscellaneous 
Graduate  students 
Medical  students 

124 
151 

173 

5.5 

6.7 
5.9 

7.6 
6.9 
8.3 

8.4 
8.6 
7.2 

16.8 
20.0 
18.2 

14.4 
12.5 
12.4 

8.1 
8.0 
8.7 

23.0 
20.4 
18.5 

15.9 
17.0 
19.8 

(New  Form) 


3 

Pupil  nurses 

123 

8.7 

8.1 

8.4 

15.3 

12 

0 

8.8 

17.6 

20.4 

141 

College  undergraduates 

152 

7.3 

7.7 

8.5 

20.7 

12 

2 

7.8 

16.6 

20.4 

22 

Medical  students 

168 

6.1 

8.7 

7.6 

20.8 

11 

1 

8.0 

17.0 
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the  test  in  that  intensive  psychometric 
study  of  superior  individuals  which 
is  the  practical  purpose  involved  in 
the  present  studies. 

The  advantages  of  the  present 
revision  are  essentially  those  of  con- 
venience in  administration,  which  is 
what  was  aimed  at.  The  revision 
takes  about  four  minutes  less  time 
to  give  and  about  two-thirds  as  long 
to  score.  The  relative  simplicity  of 
the  scoring  processes  may  be  also 
conducive  to  fewer  scoring  errors. 
An  instruction  manual   is   dispensed 


being  on  the  whole  more  regular,  as 
well  as  of  greater  spread.^ 

Manuscript  received  September  10,  1931 

^  Among  the  many  sources  of  necessary 
assistance  with  the  material  here  summar- 
ized, special  recognition  is  due  to  Mr. 
Robert  W.  White  with  reference  to  organiz- 
ing the  revised  forms,  to  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Atwell  for  his  conspicuous  part  in  the  eval- 
uation, to  Dr.  Carl  R.  Doering,  and  to  ^liss 
Alice  F.  Raymond  for  their  counsel  in 
statistical  matters,  and  to  the  several  insti- 
tutions which  offered  the  opportunities  for 
gathering  the  comparative  data. 
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BRITISH     CONTRIBTJTIOXS     TO     INDCSTRIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE    AT    MOSCOW 

Moscow  is  a  long  way  from  London  and 
even  further  from  New  York,  which  per- 
haps explains  why  there  were  only  four 
American  and  four  British  delegates  at  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  on  Psy- 
chotechnics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
English-speaking  delegates  were  not  pres- 
ent, for  the  Conference  was  full  of  interest. 
Not  only  were  the  lectures  and  the  visits 
to  the  various  laboratories  extremely  in- 
structive, but  there  was  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  attitude  of  the 
community  towards  a  new  type  of  social 
organization. 

Three  reports  were  read  by  the  British 
delegates.  Dr.  Miles,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology, 
spoke  on  "Occupation  Analysis,"  Miss  Por- 
tia Holman  of  the  Industrial  Health  Re- 
search Board  on  "The  Relation  between 
General  Mental  Development  and  Manual 
Dexterity,"  and  I  spoke  on  "Conditions 
Affecting  the  Success  of  Selection  Tests  in 
an  Employment  Scheme." 

Dr.  Miles'  thesis  was  the  importance  of 
considering  incentives  when  analysing  an 
occupation  or  examining  an  individual. 
Apart  from  studying  an  individual's  abili- 
ties it  is  essential  to  consider  "both  as  re- 
gards success  and  happiness  in  his  work 
....  the  extent  to  which  the  pursuit  of  an 
occupation  satisfies  his  dominant  aspira- 
tions." That  a  man  is  acknowledged  as 
successful  in  his  occupation  by  no  means 
necessarily  indicates  that  it  is  a  suitable 
occupation  for  him.  In  making  a  complete 
analysis  of  an  occupation  "it  is  therefore 
essential  ....  to  determine  what  are  the 
outstanding  attractions  ....  and  in  what 
ways  it  affords  satisfaction  to  the  main 
types  of  volitional  and  affective  activity." 
Dr.  Miles  then  proceeded  to  outline  a 
scheme  for  making  such  a  study. 


Miss  Holman  described  her  research  into 
the  comparative  manual  dexterity  of  nor- 
mal and  defective  boys.  At  the  beginning 
there  was  a  significant  difference  (normal 
boys  60  per  cent  score,  defective  boys  40 
per  cent  score)  but  after  four  weeks  prac- 
tice the  two  groups  had  identical  scores  of 
84  per  cent.  These  results  suggest  that  in 
testing  manual  dexterity,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  temporary  influence  of  in- 
telligence, but  that  this  influence  in  a  simple 
operation  can  be  obliterated  by  practice. 

Aly  paper  was  a  discussion  not  on  the 
construction  of  selection  tests  but  on  the 
various  factors  underlying  their  successful 
application.  The  problem  of  educating  the 
public — employers,  staff  managers  and  em- 
ployees alike — to  a  critical  appreciation  of 
the  tests,  the  methods  of  obtaining  criteria 
of  vocational  success,  the  difficulties  of 
testing  in  a  firm  where  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  processes,  were  all  considered  and 
tentative  solutions  offered. 

The  British  delegates  were  impressed 
with  the  wide  spread  application  of  Indus- 
trial Psychology  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  with 
the  way  that  it  is  being  used  by  the  State  in 
the  new  constructive  industrial  policy. 

— Winifred  Spielman-Raphael, 
National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology. 

TEST   INFORMATION    BULLETIN 

The  Psychological  Corporation  publishes 
an  occasional  Test  Information  Bulletin  in 
connection  with  its  testing  service.  Read- 
ers of  the  Personnel  Journal  may  re- 
ceive this  free  of  charge.  Address  the  Psy- 
chological Corporation,  Room  2045  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City. 

THE   HUMAN    FACTOR 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology  (Great  Britain)  is 
now  called  The  Human  Factor,  and  is  is- 
sued monthly  rather  than  quarterly. 
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PERSONNEL    SECTION    OF   THE    1932   CONVEN- 
TION    OP     THE     NATIONAL     RETAIL     DRY 
GOODS   ASSOCIATION 

The  Personnel  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  one  of  the 
eight  divisions  or  groups  of  that  body, 
which  met  in  annual  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  1-5.  Six 
special  meetings  were  held,  and  the  discus- 
sions and  addresses  left  the  impression  that 
there  were  three  major  developments  in 
retailing  that  particularly  affected  or  per- 
tained to  personnel  control. 

The  first  was  reduction  of  the  personnel 
force  quite  generally,  due  to  the  need  for 
reduced  overhead  and  sales  costs.  The 
steady  decline  of  net  profit  to  nearly  nil 
or  sometimes  less  has  compelled  this  reduc- 
tion, a  change  that  has  been  wrought  in 
several  ways.  Leaves  of  absence  have  been 
established  or  extended.  Part  time  work- 
ers have  increased  in  numbers.  For  many, 
the  25  or  30  hour  week  prevails.  One  large 
store  in  Boston  uses  16  per  cent  of  its  sales 
force  on  a  part  time  basis.  A  leading  Brook- 
lyn store  reports  a  34  per  cent  proportion  of 
part  time  help.  Personnel  cost  reductions 
are  also  being  made  in  the  executive  field, 
particularly  in  the  buying  division.  After 
experimenting  for  some  time  with  an  in- 
creased division  of  labor  in  the  merchandise 
division  through  the  introduction  of  mer- 
chandise managers  and  their  assistants, 
management  has  come  to  realize  the  danger 
of  over  emphasis  in  such  a  high  degree  of 
specialized  control.  The  role  of  the  buyer 
is  being  reemphasized;  his  strength  as  a 
double-barreled  executive  is  being  redis- 
covered. But  he  is  now  being  required  to 
keep  in  training,  and  to  assume  a  greater 
responsibility  in  the  training  of  his  subor- 
dinates. The  old  policy  of  hiring  and  firing 
buyers  is  moreover  up  for  trial.  These  are 
some  of  the  efforts  that  are  accomplishing  a 
reduction  in  personnel  operating  costs. 

The  second  major  development  revolves 
about  the  new  stress  in  the  training  program 
which  is  being  transfused  more  and  more 
through  the  whole  store  and  geared  to  adapt 
the  working  force  to  the  needs,  interests 
and  factors  in  consumer  demand.  Training 
is  still  considered  a  function  demanding  cen- 
tralized  control   and   promotion,    but   the 


center  of  responsibility  is  being  shifted 
nearer  the  department  heads.  The  new 
emphasis  on  the  buyer,  mentioned  above,  is 
a  part  of  this  pervasive  training  philosophy 
slowly  asserting  itself. 

Thirdly,  the  present  condition  of  busi- 
ness is  compelling  both  management  and 
personnel  to  understand  each  other 
better.  More  harmonious  compromises  are 
noted  than  heretofore  between  the  two 
points  of  view.  Some  progressive  policy 
makers  have  democratically  put  their  pay 
roll  reduction  problem  and  needs  up  to  the 
workers  themselves.  Leaves  of  absence 
have  been  given  instead  of  dismissals.  Some 
stores  have  replaced  the  term  "promotion" 
training  with  a  better  expression,  "up- 
grading" training.  The  change  decreases 
the  disappointment  that  often  has  arisen 
from  such  courses,  which  frequently  appear 
as  a  mirage  of  immediate  promotion  pros- 
pects. As  a  buffer  to  unemployment,  one 
prominent  speaker  urged  the  creation  of 
personnel  reserves,  assets  similar  to  de- 
preciation and  debt  retiring  funds.  Such 
reserves  would  permit  a  discharge  wage  for 
employees  who  have  to  relinquish  their 
jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Management  is  thus  becoming  more  per- 
sonnel minded.  On  the  other  hand,  person- 
nel executives  and  their  programs  are 
exhibiting  an  increased  mindfulness  of 
management  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hectic 
months.  As  a  corollary,  personnel  control 
has  not  depreciated  as  it  has  done  in  previ- 
ous periods  of  business  decline. 

— P.  Evans  Coleman. 

AMERICAN     VOCATIONAL     ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association  took  place  in  New 
York  City  from  December  16  to  19.  Two 
thousand  delegates  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Many  fields  of  business  and 
industry  were  represented.  Major  sec- 
tional sessions  were  devoted  to  commercial, 
agricultural,  home  making,  and  industrial 
education.  Special  sectional  meetings  were 
held  for  cooperative  education,  vocational 
guidance,  apprentice  training,  foreman 
training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
training  identified  with  the  electrical,  build- 
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ing,  textile,  printing  and  metal  trades,  the 
airplane,  restaurant,  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, and  the  merchant  marine. 

At  the  general  meetings  such  speakers  as 
G.  J.  Ryan,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City,  J.  E.  Edgerton, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  Professor  John  Dewey, 
all  stressed  the  value  of  vocational  train- 
ing as  a  partial  insurance  against  the  evils 
of  depressions.  Greater  liaison  between 
employers  and  schools,  such  as  surveys  and 
cooperative  education  provide,  was  stressed 
as  necessary  to  reduce  the  harmful  effects 
of  unbalanced  supply  and  demand  and  tech- 
nological unemployment,  the  evils  of  which 
were  sharply  stressed  by  C.  A.  Prosser, 
Director  of  Dunwoody  Institute,  ^Nlinne- 
apolis.  "The  Social  Significance  of  the 
1930  Census"  was  the  title  of  the  address 
given  by  L.  I.  Dublin,  Vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  commercial  educators  heard  Earl 
Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, point  out  the  need  for  greater  articu- 
lation between  employers  and  commercial 
schools.  The  bent  toward  an  academic, 
schoolish  presentation  of  business  educa- 
tion as  fostered  by  the  commercial  teacher 
training  institutions  was  severely  scored 
and  the  general  refusal  of  school  superin- 
tendents to  require  previous  business  ex- 
perience for  the  certification  of  commercial 
teachers  was  pointed  out  as  a  deterrent  to 
progress.  In  order  to  promote  effective 
relations  between  employers  and  schools  a 
National  Survey  of  Commercial  Education 
was  solicited  and  its  sponsorship  urged  upon 
employers  with  the  objective  of  developing 


a  permanent  national  council  of  commercial 
education  to  provide  more  progressive  busi- 
ness education. 

Under  agricultural  education,  a  paper  on 
"Trends  in  Cooperative  Marketing"  pre- 
pared by  J.  C.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  pointed  out  that  the 
act  of  1929  was  the  first  national  legislative 
attempt  in  this  country  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  producers  of  farm  products,  a 
movement  which  had  attained  considerable 
success  in  other  countries  such  as  Denmark. 
Attention  was  further  called  to  the  progress 
made  among  the  grain  growers  and  distrib- 
uters where  over  4,000  grain  elevators  and 
allied  sales  agencies  were  effectively  work- 
ing together. 

In  the  Industrial  Section,  Matthew  WoU, 
Vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  pleaded  for  more  school  instruction 
which  would  teach  a  "little  about  many 
industrial  practices,  rather  than  a  lot  about 
a  few."  The  Guidance  Committee  of  the 
Continuation  School  Section  reported 
through  its  secretary,  J.  Ray  Stine,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Akron,  Ohio  Continuation 
School,  that  its  survey  indicated  that  em- 
ployers sought  an  increased  stress  on  teach- 
ing pupils  proper  attitudes  and  traits. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Section  oc- 
cupied a  larger  place  in  the  program  than 
heretofore,  twelve  papers  being  presented. 
This  section  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  C.  ^L  Smith,  Director  of  Guidance 
and  Placement,  New  York  City;  J.  V.  Arun- 
del, Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
Cincinnati;  and  O.  F.  Carpenter,  Principal 
of  the  Wilbur  Wright  High  School,  Detroit, 
to  plan  its  share  for  the  1932  convention  to 
be  held  in  Kansas  City. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 


By  William  Haber.    Wertheim  Fellowship  Pub.,  1930,  xviii  +  593  pp.,  $5.00 
Reviewed  by  Dwight  L.  Hoopingaener,  American  Construction  Council 


This  volume  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  not  only  the  first,  but,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  the  only  work  in  existence 
that  deals  in  any  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic manner  with  the  important  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  namely,  that  of  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  Building  Industry.  The 
author  very  effectively  grasps  the  broad 
Bignificance  of  this  subject  as  well  as  its 
practical  limitations. 

The  construction  industry  is  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  the  country.  It  was 
recognized  a  few  years  ago  as  the  second 
industry  in  size  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  it,  surpassed  only  by 
agriculture.  Its  industrial  relations  prob- 
lems, therefore,  are  ones  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  community  and  the  public  in 
general  from  the  standpoint  of  sheer  scope 
of  operations,  in  addition  to  the  more  par- 
ticular questions  of  wages,  hours  of  work, 
labor  agreements,  trade  practices,  and  the 
like. 

Whether  or  not  the  future  has  in  store  a 
volume  of  operations  in  the  construction 
industry  that  will  maintain  the  reign  that 
it  held  during  the  past  decade  now  remains 
to  be  seen.  Regardless  of  this,  the  point 
of  view  with  which  the  author  has  ap- 
proached the  treatment  of  his  subject  and 

*  In  A.  B.  Crawford's  review  of  Daniel 
Harris'  "The  Relation  to  College  Grades  of 
Some  Factors  Other  than  Intelligence," 
which  appeared  in  the  February,  1932,  num- 
ber, the  reliability  ratios  cited  in  paragraph 
3,  page  380,  should  have  read  "2.0  to  .35" 
instead  of  ".2  to  .35." 


the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
many  and  ramifying  forces  inherent  within 
the  industry  itself,  as  well  as  his  practical 
appreciation  of  the  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions and  interests  that  outwardly  exist, 
make  this  work  a  permanent  contribution 
to  the  entire  field  of  industrial  relations. 
Too  frequently  treatments  of  industrial 
relations  in  the  construction  industry  have 
dealt  with  only  one  point  of  view  or  have 
brought  an  indictment  against  some  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  industry,  if  the  person 
doing  the  discussing  happened  to  disagree 
with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  related 
and  often  distinctly  qualifying  or  modi- 
fying forces  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
entire  fabric  of  construction  activities. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  place  the  entire  burden  of 
alleged  excessive  costs  in  building  on  labor 
and  especially  on  wages,  without  considera- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  excessive  costs  of 
financing  which  were  certainly  too  prevalent 
over  the  past  decade  during  the  life  of  the 
"big  building  boom." 

Also,  discussions  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  building  industry  have  too  frequently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  building  operation 
is  not  permanently  conducted  under  one 
roof  and  within  four  walls  as  in  the  case  of  a 
piece  of  factory  production.  The  employer 
as  well  as  labor  in  the  business  of  making 
buildings  is  here  today  and  elsewhere  to- 
morrow. When  one  building  is  finished, 
the  next  job  may  be  many  miles  away,  even 
hundred  of  miles  distant.  The  same  work- 
ers may  never  have  the  same  employer 
twice.    The  general  problem   of  stability 
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with  the  accompanying  factor  of  control  is 
therefore  very  different  from  these  same 
problems  inside  a  factory. 

Still  another  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  employer  in  a  building  operation 
and  the  employer  in  a  factory,  is  that  the 
former  is  not  the  owner  but  in  reality  only  a 
builder  in  men  and  materials  plus  a  tem- 
porary managerial  service. 

Again,  building  operations  from  their 
very  nature  attract  public  attention  much 
more  than  do  conditions  in  a  factory. 
When  this  fact  is  added  to  the  further  one 
that  the  building  industry  often  furnishes  a 
very  lively  topic  of  discussion  for  persons 
interested  in  civic  and  other  public-spirited 
fields,  we  can  appreciate  how  helpful  and 


significant  it  really  is  to  find  a  book  which 
judicially  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
various  inter-related  elements  of  the  great 
construction  industry  from  the  human 
standpoint.  Mr.  Haber  has  placed  these 
in  a  setting  that  is  conducive  to  clear 
thinking  as  well  as  wealthy  in  detailed 
information. 

Another  phase  that  the  author  has  very 
properly  recognized  is  that  of  the  national 
and  local  agencies  and  movements  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  how  each  aids 
and  abets  the  other  in  the  development  of 
proper  practices  in  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  its  relation  to  the  public. 

This  is  a  book  that  the  layman  as  well  as 
the  student  can  very  profitably  read. 


CHANGE  OF  INTERESTS  WITH  AGE 

By  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.     Stanford,  California:  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1931,  xix  + 

235  pp.,  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Grace  E.  Manson,  Northwestern  University 


There  appears  to  be  increasing  interest 
in  the  scientific  study  of  the  psychological 
processes  of  mature  adults,  particularly  the 
relationship  between  age,  intellectual  abil- 
ity, and  attitudes.  Undoubtedly  the  rise 
in  technological  unemployment,  alarming 
even  before  the  depression,  has  shown  the 
need  for  information  on  such  practical 
matters  as  whether  middle-aged  men  expert 
in  one  type  of  work  have  the  interest  and 
ability  necessary  to  acquire  the  new  proc- 
esses required  by  another  job.  E.  L. 
Thorndike  in  Adult  Learning  and  Walter 
R.  Miles  in  a  monograph  which  will  appear 
shortly  entitled  Psychological  Abililies  of 
Older  Adults  have  given  us  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  flexibility  of  the 
intellectual  processes  of  older  persons. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  E.  K. 
Strong  Jr.  has  been  studying  the  interests  of 
adult  men.  The  present  volume,  but  one 
of  several  reports  on  his  comprehensive 
investigation,  concerns  the  interests  of 
men  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  interests  with  advancing  age.  The 
particular  group  reported  on  is  composed  of 


2,340  men  in  eight  occupations;  engineers, 
lawyers,  life  insurance  salesmen,  ministers, 
physicians,  school  men,  writers,  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries.  Most  of  the  men  are  in 
the   old  and  well  established  professions. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  avail- 
able to  do  other  than  mention  the  most 
pertinent  conclusions.  An  appreciation  of 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  and  the  frank 
attitude  of  the  author  in  pointing  to  ques- 
tions raised  but  not  answered  can  be  gotten 
only  from  the  book  itself. 

Results  are  in  harmony  with  Thorndike's 
in  respect  to  learning  ability,  namely,  that 
individual  differences  in  interest  are  greater 
than  age  differences.  A  few  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  interests  of  older  men 
in  comparison  with  younger  men  are : 

1.  "Older  men  are  no  more  catholic  in 
their  interests  than  younger  men;  they 
have  as  many  likes  and  dislikes  as  younger 
men  but  their  likes  and  dislikes  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  younger  men. 

2.  Items  suggesting  physical  skill  and 
daring,  as  walking  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice or  being  an  aviator  show  the  greatest 
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change.     Older  men  do  not  like  such  activi- 
ties as  do  young  men. 

3.  The  next  greatest  change  is  registered 
by  items  suggesting  change  or  interference 
with  established  habits  or  customs. 

4.  Linguistic  activities  of  an  oral  or 
written  nature  decline  in  interest,  but  those 
involving  reading  increase  with  age. 

5.  Older  men   are   less  interested   than 


younger  men  in  persons  associated  with 
them  whether  in  business  or  amusements. 
6.  In  general,  the  things  liked  most  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  liked  better 
and  better  with  increasing  age  and  the 
things  liked  least  at  twenty-five  are  liked 
less  and  less.  The  reverse,  however,  is 
the  case  respecting  occupations,  school 
subjects  and  general  activities." 


ECONOMIC  THEORY  AND  CORRECT  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


By  Harold  F.  Clark. 


New  York:  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  1931, 
181  pp.,  $1.75 


Reviewed  by  Jess  T.  Hopkins,  Public  Employment  Center  of  Rochester 


Millions  of  people  unemployed  present 
undeniable  evidence  that  the  world  has 
come  upon  troubled  times.  This  bitter 
fact  makes  us  all  receptive  to  any  plan 
which  will  tend  toward  the  solution  of 
occupational  maladjustment.  While  Pro- 
fessor Clark  does  not  exactly  offer  a  plan 
in  his  monograph.  Economic  Theory  and 
Correct  Occupational  Distribution,  he  has 
performed  a  real  service  by  focusing  our 
attention  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  pres- 
ent occupational  distribution.  He  also 
makes  suggestions  of  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  bring  order  out  of  a  critical  chao- 
tic condition. 

Many  theses  are  presented  and  discussed; 
but  perhaps  the  most  thought-provoking  of 
all  is  the  first,  in  which  he  says,  "Occupa- 
tional distribution  is  correct  when  people  of 
equal  ability  receive  the  same  wages  in  all 
occupations."  Just  how  individual  abilities 
are  to  be  measured  he  considers  a  problem 
for  the  psychologist  and  not  the  economist. 
However,  advances  in  the  field  of  measure- 
ments may  some  day  bring  this  attractive 
hypothesis  within  attainable  limits. 

That  there  are  at  present  many  barriers 
to  correct  occupational  distribution,  all 
will  agree.     Three  are  discussed: 

1.  The  lack  of  full  information  about  all 

occupations. 

2.  "Freedom  of  opportunity"  is  lip  serv- 

ice of   a  democracy  rather   than   a 
fact. 


3.  Group  monopolies  of  various  kinds 
affect  an  arbitrary  selection. 

Even  education  is  not  as  free  as  we  boldly 
proclaim  and,  consequently,  the  cost  of 
education  constitutes  a  real  barrier  to 
correct  occupational  distribution.  Those 
who  believe  that  compensation  is  high  in 
some  occupations,  because  of  the  cost  of 
training  involved,  may  be  surprised  at  Pro- 
fessor Clark's  suggestions  that  educated 
labor  does  not  receive  high  wages  because 
it  is  educated — but,  because  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  educated  workers! 

Although  labor  is  not  a  commodity, 
wages  rise  and  fall  in  accordance  with 
supply  and  demand  just  as  do  prices  of 
wheat  and  cotton.  We  seem  unable  to  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  avail- 
able determine  to  a  large  degree  the  wage 
level. 

Professor  Clark  reviews  some  of  the  past 
concepts  and  shows  how  the  fallacious 
reasoning  of  the  eighteenth-century  individ- 
ualism has  been  carried  over  into  our 
twentieth-century  industrialism.  He 
pleads  for  more  facts  from  studies  of  all 
occupations  and  their  wage  limits;  for  the 
removal  of  all  barriers  to  correct  occupa- 
tional distribution;  for  greater  attention 
of  educators,  economists,  psychologists  and 
industrial  leaders  to  this  important  subject. 

He  suggests  that  since  planning  has  been 
successful  in  many  lines,  planning  which 
would  bring  into  harmony  the  intelligent 
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and  cooperative  efforts  of  all  industries 
and  all  educational  institutions  would  be 
efficacious.  Such  a  result  might  give 
every  man  an  equal  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  full  talents  and  receive  in  return  wages 
consistent  with  his  ability. 

This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the 


stabilization  of  business  by  means  of  equal- 
izing purchasing,  the  reduction  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  and  the  increasing  of  the  total 
production  of  society. 

In  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  Profes- 
sor Clark  has  produced  some  very  stimulat- 
ing reading. 


I  FIND  MY  VOCATION 

By  Harry  Dexter  Kitson.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  xvi  +  216  pp.,  $1.40 
Reviewed  by  Donald  H.  Moyer,  Harvard  University 


The  teaching  of  courses  on  occupations 
and  occupational  selection  has  long  tried 
the  ingenuity  of  educators.  Methodology 
has  been  uncertain;  and  textbooks,  in  turn, 
have  suffered  by  virtue  of  this  very  uncer- 
tainty. In  fact,  the  administration  of 
occupational  courses  has  thus  far  been 
fraught  with  the  customary  confusion  of 
curriculum  pioneering  where  emphasis  so 
often  falls  heavily  on  course  content  to  the 
detriment  of  teaching  technique.  Even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  literature  on  occu- 
pations and  vocational  guidance  bears 
ample  witness  to  this  tendency.  Happily, 
the  question  of  teaching  methods  in  occu- 
pational courses  has  recently  begun  to 
crystallize  into  lucid  proposals  which  rep- 
resent some  unity  of  functional  aim. 

One  hopeful  sign  lies  in  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  of  the  1930  White  House  Confer- 
ence. In  his  Preface  the  author  quotes 
from  this  report  as  follows: 

"Such  classes  [in  occupations]  should 
have  less  emphasis  placed  on  the  learning 
of  facts  than  on  teaching  pupils  methods 
of  occupational  analysis  and  self-analy- 
sis, in  order  that  they  may  develop  the 
confirmed  habit  of  analyzing  occupa- 
tional problems  as  they  arise  in  their 
lives." 

With  these  aims  in  view  Dr.  Kitson  has, 
in  his  own  words,  made  a  job-analysis  of 
the  task  of  choosing  a  vocation.  This  anal- 
ysis he  has  embodied  in  a  textbook  for  a 
high  school  course  on  Choosing  a  Vocation, 


which  stresses  the  development  of  habits  of 
thought  and  action  toward  occupational 
problems  rather  than  mere  factual  knowl- 
edge. The  book  is  not  a  source  book  of 
vocational  information. 

In  chronological  and  logical  sequence 
the  author  proceeds  from  a  purely  functional 
non-classified  list  of  about  1000  occupa- 
tions to  show  how  these  occupations  should 
be  explored,  how  the  pupil  should  analyze 
himself  in  relation  to  them,  how  he  should 
prepare  for  them,  how  he  should  obtain  his 
first  job,  and  finally  how  he  should  and  can 
interest  himself  in  his  chosen  work  so  that 
he  may  advance  in  it.  Special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  biography  as 
a  tool,  and  a  classified  bibliography  is  sug- 
gested to  this  end.  The  author's  charac- 
teristic discussion  of  "vocational  ladders" 
is  included,  and  in  general  the  develop- 
ment of  his  subject  closely  parallels  that 
in  his  recent  book,  How  to  Find  the  Right 
Vocation. 

In  writing  a  vocational  textbook  for 
high  school  students  Dr.  Kitson  has  been 
singularly  successful.  Whether  the  book 
is  suitable  for  students  below  the  ninth 
grade  will  bear  experiment;  the  reviewer 
questions  its  fitness  for  younger  children. 
"Questions  and  Exercises"  are  chosen  to 
make  the  subject  a  very  personal  matter; 
in  fact,  this  shrewd  appeal  to  the  child's 
ego  desirably  pervades  the  whole  book. 
Teachers  and  pupils  will  find  here  both 
textbook  and  guide.  Its  use  is  heartily 
endorsed. 
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VOCATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  World  at  Work.     By  Wallace  W.  Atwood.     Boston:  Ginn,  1931,  344  pp.,  $1.60 

Reviewed  by  Millicent  Todd  Bingham,  N'ew  York 

manufacture,  transportation,  and  within 
each  section  one  is  led  from  the  more  simple 
to  the  more  complicated  ways  of  doing  the 
work  in  question.  For  instance:  in  the 
section,  "The  Work  of  Modern  Builders," 
we  go  from  mountain  shelters,  resembling 
the  huts  of  primitive  men,  to  skyscrapers. 
But  in  so  doing,  we  learn  about  varieties 
of  building  materials  and  their  sources, — 
the  latter  more  remote  as  the  building  be- 
comes more  complicated.  Furthermore, 
not  only  the  work  of  building  itself  increases 
in  complexity  as  we  read,  but  the  work  of 
the  men  who  plan  it,  and  of  those  who  secure 
the  materials  to  make  it,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  bring  it  to  completion. 

Though  each  type  of  work  is  described  in 
connection  with  the  places  where  it  is 
going  on,  geographical  ends  are  served  in 
what  appears  at  first  to  be  a  merely  inci- 
dental way.  On  second  thought,  however, 
this  is  not  true.  For  the  places  mentioned 
are  so  bound  up  and  identified  with  informa- 
tion about  the  occupation  itself,  the  osten- 
sible subject-matter  of  the  chapter,  that 
they  become  henceforth  inseparable  from 
it  in  the  reader's  mind, — which  is  good 
educational  psychology.  But  emphasis  is 
always  on  the  occupation,  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  different  localities.  In  the  chapter 
on  pasture  lands,  and  in  the  one  on  agri- 
cultural regions,  the  community  of  interests 
of  persons  following  such  pursuits,  wherever 
they  live,  serves  to  make  clear  the  solidarity 
of  the  pastoral  and  farming  professions 
throughout  the  world.  The  reader  is  led 
to  form  generalizations  in  social  psychology 
without  being  aware  of  it. 

In  this  study  of  the  distribution  of  occu- 
pations, which  may  be  called  occupational 
geography,  is  there  anything  new  to  psychol- 
ogists? Let  us  see.  We  have  heard  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  adjustment 
to  himself  and  to  his  kind,  and  therefore  to 
his  work,  which  is  psychology,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  adjustment  to  his  en- 


This  is  a  text-book  in  geography,  in- 
tended  for   pupils   of   the   seventh   grade. 

But,  as  Mr.  Atwood  says  in  the  preface, 
"the  world  is  studied  from  a  new  point  of 
view."  Instead  of  the  customary  geo- 
graphical approach,  beginning  with  the 
location  of  a  given  area  and  ending  with  a 
brief  mention  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it, 
this  novel  geography  gives  man  the  center 
of  the  stage  from  the  beginning.  After  a 
brief  section  about  a  world  point  of  view, 
gained  in  this  case  from  a  consideration  of 
climate,  for  if  ever  the  earth  needs  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  single  unit  it  is  when  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  concerned, 
— we  plunge  at  once  into  the  occupations  of 
mankind. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
book  is  written  with  a  distinctly  human 
bias.  It  surveys  the  earth  only  as  the 
abode  of  man.  No  matter  how  richly  en- 
dowed a  region  may  be,  with  streams  and 
forests,  with  soils,  minerals,  and  whatnot, 
if  these  are  not  actually  being  used  by  man, 
if  they  merely  lie  dormant,  they  are  not  an 
effective  part  of  his  environment,  and  con- 
sequently form  no  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  volume.  For  its  title  is 
The  World  at  Work. 

But  how  astonishing  that  a  geographical 
text-book  should  have  been  sent  for  review 
to  the  Personnel  Research  Federation,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  study  of 
practical  psychology!  The  fact  merely 
shows  how  closely  related  after  all  are  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  psychology, 
which  would  seem  at  first  blush  diametri- 
cally opposed.  This  book  is  fairly  riddled 
with  psychology,  educational,  social,  in- 
dustrial. So  it  behooves  the  geographer 
who  reviews  it  to  try  to  look  at  it  from  the 
psychologist's  point  of  view. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book,  in  which  the 
reader  is  led  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  occupations,  is  as  follows:  each 
section  is  devoted  to  a  different  kind  of 
work,  such  as  agriculture,  fishing,  mining, 
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vironment,  and  therefore  to  his  work,  which 
is  geography.  Both  sciences  would  seem 
to  have  the  same  objective,  namely,  the 
understanding  of  man  plus  his  relationships. 
How  does  the  geographer  proceed  toward 
this  end?  The  first  step  is  to  find  out  about 
the  environment.  There  is  the  land  on 
which  we  live,  its  configuration,  hills,  val- 
leys, plains,  and  soil.  Then  there  is  the 
air  we  breathe,  its  temperature,  humidity, 
and  movements.  There  is  vegetation,  in 
a  sense  the  measure  of  physical  conditions, 
the  environmental  index  value,  so  to  speak. 
So  far  it  is  simple.  It  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  the 
climate,  together  with  the  vegetation  re- 
sulting from  the  two  foregoing,  have  much 
to  do  TA-ith  determining  the  occupations  of 
a  people,  especially  of  so-called  backward 
peoples. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  studying  about  man  and  his 
environment.  Part  of  it  he  makes  himself. 
As  one  geographer  put  it,  man  may  even, 
in  certain  instances,  earn  the  right  to  be 
considered  a  geological  agent.  Race,  too, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  we  do,  how 
we  support  ourselves  within  our  environ- 
ment, which  of  many  alternatives  we  choose. 
This  is  where  modern  industry  comes  in. 
Going  a  step  further,  different  groups  with- 
in the  same  environment,  individuals  even, 
may  choose  different  occupations.  So  we 
come  close  to  the  study  of  man  in  relation 
to  his  choice  of  work,  perilously  close,  I 
may  say,  to  the  concerns  of  vocational 
counselors,  while  remaining  near  enough 
to  the  natural  environment  to  be  geogra- 
phers still. 

Proper  emphasis  and  amount  of  space 
(25  pages  to  be  e.xact)  is  allotted  to  modern 
manufacturing,  which,  after  all,  bulks  small 
in  comparison  to  other  kinds  of  work  going 
on  in  the  world  today.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
human  beings,  for  instance,  are  at  present 
tilling  the  soil.  In  parenthesis,  Mr.  At- 
wood  refers  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  the  past  tense  (page  244).  But  it  is  still 
going  on,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  invention  continues,  each  new  invention 
requiring  a  new  set  of  adjustments. 

After  manufacturing  comes  the  distri- 
bution of  peoples.  Why  do  they  live  where 
they  do?  This  is  a  geographical  question. 
Why  do  they  do  what  they  do  where  they 


live?  This  is  partly  a  geographical,  partly 
a  social,  partly  a  psychological  question. 
The  dilemma  of  over-population, — and  a 
way  out, — is  hinted  at.  "As  more  people 
work  on  the  farms  and  ranches  or  engage 
in  fishing,  and  thus  produce  more  food, 
more  people  can  make  a  living  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  Each  one  of  these 
groups  needs  the  other  two.  As  manu- 
facturing increases,  more  men  must  be 
engaged  in  mining.  That  cares  for  an- 
other group  of  workers.  All  these  activities 
mean  more  buildings,  more  furniture,  more 
clothing,  and  more  electrical  appliances. 
With  increased  populations,  more  and 
more  professional  people,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  preachers,  are 
needed."  (Page  300.)  This  leads  to  a 
vision  of  the  interdependence  of  all  beings 
living  upon  earth,  a  vision  so  simply  and 
incidentally  presented  that  a  child  has 
absorbed  it  before  he  knows  it.  .  .  .  Then 
we  jump  off  suddenly  into  the  empyrean, 
to  study  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  cosmos, 
and  gain  an  astronomical  point  of  view 
which  relegates  the  entire  human  race  to 
an  undifferentiated  totality.  This  is  the 
final  chapter. 

Large  ends  are  served  by  this  book.  In 
the  section  on  forest  lands,  for  instance, 
the  facts  are  all  tied  in  with  the  necessity 
for  conservation,  an  idea  which  cannot  be 
introduced  too  early  in  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Then,  the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing is  advanced.  The  book  forms  a 
background  for  an  understanding  which  is 
world-wide,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
friendship.  It  is  said  that  friendships 
formed  in  youth  are  the  surest  vehicles  of 
international  good-will.  This  book  reaches 
the  very  young,  at  an  age  when  prejudi- 
ces are  being  formed,  fortunately  also  the 
time  when  an  enlightened  attitude  of  mind 
which  consumes  prejudices  like  dross  is 
being  built  up.     Psychology  again. 

I  have  but  two  criticisms  of  any  im- 
portance. We  read  in  the  preface,  "Geog- 
raphy today  is  a  study  of  the  basic  factors 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  a  civiliza- 
tion." I  would  quarrel  only  with  the  word 
"the,"  inasmuch  as  there  are,  after  all, 
other  factors,  such  as  race,  equally  basic. 
But  speaking  externally,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  surrounding  environment, 
geographical  factors  certainly  are  at  the 
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root  of  an  understanding  of  civilizations. 
Secondly:  the  italics  at  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph which  call  attention  to  pictures  ad- 
jacent, often  refer  to  material  contained  in 
the  middle  of  the  paragraph,  but  not  to  that 
immediately  preceding  the  reference,  and 
in  the  reader's  mind.  (See  pages  174  and 
231,  for  example.)  Too  much  praise,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  given  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. They  come  from  the  entire  world, 
from  all  sorts  of  obscure  sources,  but  are 
always  illimiinating  to  the  text. 

In  conclusion:  while  ostensibly  geogra- 
phy, written  by  a  geographer,  here  is  also  a 
good  text-book  in  vocational  guidance. 
The  work  of  the  entire  world  is  system- 
atized,  but  with  reference  to  its  natural 


setting, — a  point  of  view  which  may  be 
new  to  some  psychologists.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  children  who  study  this  text 
will  choose  their  future  occupations  and 
plan  the  training  for  their  careers  with  a 
clearer  insight  than  their  predecessors  had 
into  the  varieties  of  work  to  be  done  and 
the  range  of  occupational  opportunities 
within  which  they  may  carve  out  their 
careers.  For  the  child  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, the  book  is  an  introduction  to 
envisaging  a  world  and  so  to  the  moulding 
of  a  point  of  view.  If  he  could  fully  absorb 
its  contents,  with  map  studies,  pictures  to 
collect,  and  other  special  credit  work,  he 
would  have  an  excellent  groundwork  for 
the  future  orientation  of  his  career. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

By  Charles  W.  Mears.    New  York:  Harper,  1931,  xiv  -f-  190  pp.,  $3.00 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  W.  Riley,  Columbia  University 


This  is  a  book  written  by  a  business 
man  for  business  men.  The  author  has 
had  a  long  and  extensive  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  communication  and  has  devoted 
much  special  attention  to  public  speaking. 
Good  speaking,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  one  of  our  major  needs.     He  says: 

"Speak  your  thought — or  be  content  not 
to  advance. 

"Speak  your  thought — or  you  will  hear 
another  speak  it  as  his  own  and  earn  the 
credit. 

"Speak  your  thought — or  do  the  will  of 
others." 

Although  this  work  may  not  be  con- 
sidered primarily  as  a  text-book,  it  does 
give  many  suggestions  for  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  a  speech.  At  the  outset 
the  author  discusses  the  necessary  qualities 
of  a  speaker's  personality  and  character 
and  sets  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
genuine   message    carefully    fitted   to    the 


audience.  Problems  of  the  audience  are 
discussed  in  an  entire  chapter.  Some 
very  good  suggestions  are  given  concerning 
the  development  of  a  good  speaking  vocab- 
ulary. The  author  recognizes  that  in- 
terest is  a  quality  most  essential  in  present- 
day  public  speaking,  and  therefore  devotes 
a  chapter  to  discussing  what  is  really  in- 
teresting to  an  audience.  Specific  direc- 
tions are  given  for  building  the  speech  it- 
self. Those  who  desire  exercises  for  the 
voice  will  find  them  in  this  voliune.  The 
comparative  merits  of  read,  memorized, 
and  extemporaneous  speeches  are  discussed. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  generally 
to  the  subject  of  self-improvement  and 
one  on  the  conduct  of  a  meeting  and  the 
duties  of  the  chairman. 

This  book  makes  easy  and  pleasant  read- 
ing. Whether  a  man  or  woman  is  a  beginner 
or  an  experienced  public  speaker,  he  will 
find  many  helpful  and  refreshing  ideas. 


ONWARD  INDUSTRY! 

By  James  D.  Mooney  and  Alan  C.  Reiley.     New  York:  Harper,  1931,  xx  -\-  564  pp.,  S6.00 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Hackett,  New  York  City 


This  book  is  launched  with  a  flambuoyant 
title,  "to  expose  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion."    Organization,   it  tells  us,    "is  the 


form  of  every  human  association  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  purpose."  There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  a  mob  is  an  organization 
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because  it  is  one  form  of  association  for  a 
common  purpose.  But,  coordination  is 
the  first  principle;  it  expresses  the  princi- 
ples of  organization  in  toto;  all  others  are 
contained  in  it.  The  foundation  of  co- 
ordination is  authority  which  operates 
from  the  top  throughout  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  organized  body;  this  is  termed 
the  "scalar  process,"  which  has  its  own 
principle,  process  and  effect;  leadership, 
delegation,  and  functional  definition. 

That  portion  of  the  book  which  deals 
with  organization,  as  a  subject,  is  written 
in  a  turgid  and  esoteric  style,  a  characteris- 
tic example  of  which  follows: 

"The  third  and  effectuating  principle  of 
the  entire  scalar  process  is  Functional 
Definition.  This  principle  is  not  synony- 
mous with  Functionalism,  which  is  a  sepa- 
rate principle  of  organization.  Functional 
definition  is  antecedent  to  all  actual  func- 
tions because  it  is  the  form  in  organiza- 
tion which  assigns  all  functions.  It  is 
the  scalar  form  through  which  leadership 


delegates    to    each    subordinate    his    own 
specific  task."  p.  43. 

The  author  of  that  portion  of  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods 
of  organization  invariablj'  takes  a  hundred 
words  to  say  what  could  have  better  been 
said  in  ten.  He  uses  a  reiterative  style  and 
invents  a  vocabulary  of  his  own  that  makes 
abstruse  a  subject  which  he  should  attempt 
to  clarify.  Sprinkled  throughout  the  book 
are  such  words  as  "fundament,"  "proces- 
sive,"  "scalar,"  "concreted,"  "practical- 
ist,"  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
abstract  the  grain  of  gold  from  the  gangue. 
The  half  dozen  principles  which  one  of  the 
authors  attempts  to  "expose"  (expound) 
are  almost  lost  beyond  recovery  in  an 
avalanche  of  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  portion  of  the  book  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  organization  in  the  army,  in 
government,  in  the  church  and  in  industry, 
is  very  well  done,  instructive  and  a  pleasure 
to  read. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN  BUSINESS 
By  Howard  Lee  Davis.    New  York:  Wiley,  1931,  172  pp.,  $2.00 

Revieiued  by  Channing  R.  Dooley,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


Making  progress  in  one's  work  is  one  of 
the  great  desires  of  both  young  and  old. 
Making  progress  in  business  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  one's  ability  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  surroundings — to  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  is  a  part,  to  the  super- 
visor to  whom  he  reports,  and  to  the  people 
who  report  to  him,  if  any.  The  element  of 
human  relationship  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  factor  in  success,  as  the  old  "hard- 
boiled"  supervision  passes  and  the  more 
eflBcient,  but  at  the  same  time  more  delicate, 
leadership  through  cooperation  takes  its 
place. 

The  Young  Man  in  Busine&s  by  H.  L. 
Davis  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, has  to  do  primarily  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  business  people.  It  begins  by 
discussing  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
right  job  through  natural  aptitude  and 
self-analysis,  and  then  gives  most  of  its 
pages  to  the  inner  workings  of  business 
organization    from    the    viewpoint   of    the 


man-to-man  relationship.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  understand  the  more  subtle 
considerations  which  are  always  involved 
in  determining  which  one  of  a  number 
of  men  should  be  given  greater  respon- 
sibility. 

Many  a  man  is  crushed  by  the  promotion 
of  someone  else  to  the  job  he  thought  he 
would  get.  A  feeling  of  despair  comes  over 
him  because  he  does  not  know  the  reason 
and  no  one  seems  disposed  to  tell  him.  He 
feels  that  if  he  knew  what  the  jinx  was,  he 
could  whip  it;  but  he  does  not  know  what 
to  whip. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  for  years 
been  involved  in  the  consideration  of  just 
such  problems.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  the  employment,  training,  and  place- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  men,  and  has  had 
unusual  opportunity  for,  as  well  as  real 
interest  in,  studying  the  factors  which 
have  made  for  their  success  or  failure. 

He  spends  no  time  with  generalities,  but. 
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through  concrete  illustrations  and  explana- 
tions, shows  the  young  man  the  conditions 
that  must  be  faced  in  securing  the  right 
job,  and  making  progress  in  it.  The  ad- 
vice is  the  kind  that  can  be  trusted. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  of  the 
techniques  suggested.  For  instance:  Chap- 
ter 2  gives  a  list  of  questions  designed  to 
help  a  young  man  determine  his  special 
aptitudes  and  the  vocation  for  which  he  is 
best  equipped.  This  is  one  way  in  which  a 
person  may  size  himself  up  and  many  may 
prefer  other  ways,  yet  a  list  of  questions 
of  this  sort  is  of  some  value  in  that  it  starts 
a  man  to  think  of  his  own  assets  and  short- 
comings. 

The  language  is  simple,  clear,  and  con- 
versational. Indeed,  the  criticism  might 
be  made  that  the  wording  is  just  a  little 
too  simple — there  is  a  slight  suggestion  of 
using  "words  of  one  syllable"  in  order  to 
make  things  clear  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced. But  the  book  is  very  readable 
and  is  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  busi- 
ness incidents.  It  is  addressed  directly 
to  the  young  man  and  displays  a  real  under- 
standing of  his  misconceptions  and  a  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  bewilderment. 

Moreover,  it  sets  forth  facts  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  face  the  beginner  in  busi- 
ness, which  are  well  known  to  every  per- 


sonnel man  or  woman,  indeed  to  most 
people  of  experience.  And  the  advice  and 
information  given  are  true,  sound,  and  well 
worth  heeding. 

Mr.  Davis's  book  does  not  deal  so  much 
with  the  general  considerations  relative 
to  "getting  on  in  business,"  as  with  those 
determining  relationships  which  make  for 
real  progress  in  cooperation  with  others. 
Men  and  women  in  any  state  of  business 
achievement  will  find  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement in  this  very  personal  approach 
to  the  complex  personnel  problems  of  mod- 
ern industry. 

Young  men  do  not  naturally  turn  to  seri- 
ous books.  They  are  not  inclined  to  take 
themselves  that  seriously,  which  in  itself 
is  a  great  virtue.  But  The  Young  Man  in 
Business  is  interestingly  written.  At 
no  time  do  its  serious  statements  offend  or 
bore.  It  never  preaches.  The  good  humor 
of  the  author  sparkles  frequently.  There 
is  real  charm  and  inspiration  in  this  book, 
which  comes  from  an  implication  that  after 
all,  the  reader  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  still  may  be  a  good  man  if  heeds  not  the 
advice.  Incidentally,  and  yet  clearly,  one 
recognizes  immediately  that  there  is  a  rare 
condensation  of  real  wisdom — almost  a 
sure  guide  if  the  reader  has  the  wit  and 
character  to  use  it. 


Briefer  Mention 


Unemployment  Benefits  and  Insurance. 
New  York:  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc.,  1931,  127  pp.,  $2.00. 
This  book  brings  into  much  briefer  and 
simpler  compass  than  the  several  volumes 
published  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,  Inc.,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
current  situation  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance. From  a  factual  point  of  view,  a 
satisfactory  coverage  of  the  material  is 
given  for  ready  reference.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  all  its  conclusions  about 
possibilities  of  public  unemployment  in- 
surance will  depend  in  part  upon  the  read- 
er's social  outlook.  But  the  cautions 
which  are  issued  against  the  dangers  of  any 
ill-conceived    plan    of    unemployment    in- 


surance on  a  public  scale  are  sound  and 
deserving  of  wide  attention. 

Wages  and  Wealth.    By  Roy  Dickinson. 

Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1931, 

158  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book,  This  Business 
Roller-Coaster,  indicates  the  general  point 
of  view  of  the  author.  Although  business 
to  him  is  a  series  of  dizzy  climbs  upward 
followed  by  giddy  swoops  downward  it  is 
on  a  track  going  somewhere.  Each  cycle 
sees  some  progress  made  toward  greater 
stabilization.  The  author  describes  some 
of  the  plans  now  afoot  that  give  promise  of 
making  a  real  contribution.  The  work  is 
more  than  simply  a  recital  of  these  plans, 
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however.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  his  views  on  their  merits  as  well  as 
on  such  matters  as  the  dole,  the  obligations 
of  management,  banking  policies,  the  use 
of  credit,  the  need  for  maintaining  wages, 
and  the  many  panaceas  suggested  by  politi- 
cians and  others.  No  brief  is  held  for  any 
particular  solution.  Rather  the  book  is 
an  "attempt  to  add  some  controversial 
fuel  to  the  fire."  It  is  a  timely  and  stim- 
ulating work. 

Textile  Unionism  and  the  South.  By 
George  Sinclair  Mitchell.  Chapel  Hill: 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1931, 
92  pp.,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  concise  account  of  the  efforts 
of  organized  labor,  from  the  middle  '80's 
to  the  present  time,  to  get  a  foothold  among 
the  textile  operatives  of  the  South.  After 
describing  briefly  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
sentions  arising  among  the  textile  unions 
of  the  North,  the  author  follows  the  North- 
ern agents  and  emissaries  to  the  southern 
mills,  where  new  difficulties  await  them. 
The  special  factors  retarding  organization 
in  the  South  have  been:  (1)  the  paternalis- 
tic character  of  the  mill  village,  which  looks 
to  its  patron  for  guidance  in  economic  and 
social  matters — a  revival  of  the  old-time 
plantation  attitude;  (2)  the  rural  back- 
ground and  ignorance  of  the  workers;  (3) 
over-supply  of  labor;  (4)  hostilit}'^  of  the 
southern  middle  class  and  civil  authorities; 
(5)  inadequacy  of  the  organizers  sent  into 
this  unique  industrial  region. 

This  somewhat  sympathetic  account 
concludes  that  the  future  promises  more 
than  the  past  has  yielded:  that  the  mill  ow- 
ners have  become  more  tolerant;  that  the 
workers  have  learned  much  in  their  half 
century  of  industrial  experience;  that  union 
organizers  are  more  intelligently  aware  of 
their  problem;  that  middle-class  prejudice 
is  diminished. 

Concentration  op  Control  in  American 
Industry.    By  Harry  W.  Laidler.     New 
York:  Crowell,  1931,  501  pp.,  $3.75. 
In  spite  of  the  socialistic  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Laidler  has  given  to  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  Concentration  of  Control  in  A  meri- 
can  Industry,  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 


interesting  and  instructive  presentations 
of  the  past  and  present  trend  toward  com- 
binations that  has  appeared  in  many 
years. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  primarily 
a  brief  history  of  big  business.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  specific  industries, 
the  larger  units  of  which  receive  special 
mention. 

While  the  material  is  chiefly  factual,  the 
author  does  attempt  to  interpret  the  trend, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  his  final  chapter. 
He  also  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
concentration  movement  is  a  favorable 
factor  in  the  development  of  Socialism. 
He  thus  insinuates,  at  least,  that  perhaps 
"big  business"  is  a  necessary  evil  which  is 
only  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  that  type 
of  social  and  political  organization  which 
he  has  advocated  for  so  many  years. 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment. By  Ralph  M.  Barnes.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  366  pp., 
$3.50. 

This  book  offers  little  that  is  new  either 
in  the  teaching  or  practice  of  industrial 
engineering  and  management.  With  the 
exception  of  different,  and  in  some  cases 
more  up  to  date,  illustrations  and  problems, 
the  treatment  is  quite  similar  to  a  number 
of  treatises  that  have  been  available  on 
the  subject  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Barnes  approaches  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  engineer.  He 
places  undue  emphasis  on  mechanical 
equipment,  wage  payment  systems,  micro- 
motion and  time  study,  and  cost  accounting 
at  the  expense  of  method  study,  human  re- 
lations and  philosophy  of  management. 

Principles  of  Organization  as  Applied 

TO    Business.    By   Henry    P.    Dutton. 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  315  pp., 

$3.00. 

Professor  Button's  study  is  in  the  same 
field  of  interest  as  Webster  Robinson's 
Fundamentals  of  Business  Organization, 
and  Henry  S.  Dennison's  Organization  En- 
gineering. The  book  represents  a  whole- 
some attempt  to  give  "the  implications, 
the  applications,  the  possibilities,  of  the 
scientific  approach  in  business  and  social 
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organization."  It  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  suggestive  value  of  the  book  that  the 
psychology  employed  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  this  volume  is  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  subject  matter  which  it  finds  must  be 
related  if  any  principles  of  organization  are 
to  be  derived.  As  this  is  a  field  of  thought 
in  which  American  business  and  scholarship 
have  been  somewhat  backward,  it  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  book's 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
new  organization  principles  is  not  profound. 

The  Social  Worker  in  Child  Care  and 
Protection.  By  Margaretta  William- 
son. New  York:  Harper,  1931,  485  pp., 
$2.75. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  job  analysis 
series  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  The  book  represents  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  actual  duties  of  the 
following  in  four  allied  fields  of  service  to 
dependent  and  neglected  children.  They 
are:  1.  Positions  in  a  children's  aid  so- 
ciety:— receiving  secretary,  visitor,  super- 
visor, associate  or  assistant  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  executive  secretary.  2. 
Positions  in  a  children's  institution:  case 
worker,  house  mother,  superintendent. 
3.  Positions  in  a  day  nursery:  superintend- 
ent. 4.  Positions  in  a  child  protective 
society:  reception  clerk,  agent  (visitor), 
investigator  of  community  conditions, 
supervisor,  general  secretary.  The  duties, 
requirements,  training,  compensation,  and 
conditions  of  work  are  given  for  the  specific 
positions  listed  above.  The  duties  and 
activities  of  the  "visitor,"  for  example,  are 
given  in  detail  from  the  time  the  first  con- 
tact is  made  with  the  case  until  it  is  closed. 
Sample  time  studies  of  a  day's  activities 
are  given  for  some  of  the  positions.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  should  be  extremely 
useful  to  people  who  might  be  contemplat- 
ing social  work  in  order  that  they  might  get 
a  cross  section  of  the  activities  in  this  type 
of  work  which  lie  before  them. 

What  Is  Boys'  Work.  By  Walter  L. 
Stone.  New  York:  Association  Press, 
1931,  196  pp.,  $2.00. 


This  is  a  very  good  analysis  of  the  scope, 
duties  and  activities  of  boys'  work.  The 
material  is  well-organized  with  an  outline 
preceding  each  chapter,  and  is  documented 
with  extensive  pertinent  quotations.  The 
author  discusses  the  three  main  processes 
in  this  field:  group  work,  individual  work, 
and  the  organization  and  supervision.  He 
also  deals  with  the  training  of  leaders, 
professional  status  of  the  work,  and  the 
formulation  of  principles.  This  is  one  of 
the  books  which  should  be  read  by  all  those 
who  contemplate  going  into  boys'  work  in 
the  field  of  social  engineering. 

The  Romance  of  Transport.     By  Ellison 

Hawks.    New  York:  Crowell,   1931,  333 

pp.,  $3.00. 

A  book  of  general  information  about  the 
growth  and  development  of  transportation 
from  travel  on  foot  and  early  mechanical 
means  of  travel,  to  the  latest  conveyances 
on  land,  water,  or  in  the  air.  The  book  is 
interestingly  written  and  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  typical  of  their  times. 

This  volume  would  be  very  helpful  to 
the  vocational  counselor  or  teacher  of  a 
class  in  occupations  in  secondary  schools, 
to  be  used  as  correlative  material  in  the 
unit  on  transportation,  as  it  provides  the 
historical  background. 

Better  Typewriting.    By  E.  E.  Gardner, 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1931,  95  pp., 

$1.48. 

This  is  a  text  for  beginning  typists  which 
offers  certain  departures  from  other  books 
on  typewriting.  For  example,  all  eight 
"home  keys"  are  introduced  in  the  first 
section  of  the  first  lesson;  the  word  "alfalfa" 
is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  drill  exercise 
which  follows  immediately  after  Lesson 
One;  the  letters,  R,  U,  E,  I,  G,  and  H  are 
all  introduced  in  Lesson  Two,  with  no 
separation  of  the  "up-reach"  and  the 
"side-reach"  feature  which  are  thus  intro- 
duced; and  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "A 
pupil  should  not  be  required  during  his 
keyboard  practice  to  begin  a  new  line  of 
writing  on  any  but  a  home  key." 

Much  of  the  lesson  material  that  is  pre- 
sented is  novel  and  well  developed. 
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Education  for  Business.  By  Leverett 
S.  Lyon.  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931  (3d  ed.),  xvi  +  586  pp., 
$3.50. 

Developments  in  education  for  business 
during  the  past  decade  make  this  revised 
edition  very  much  in  order.  This  edition 
attempts,  as  did  the  original  one,  "to  pro- 
vide an  'overview'  of  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions concerned  with  education  for  business, 
and  to  furnish  an  approach  to  curriculum- 
making  in  any  of  those^institutions."  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  A 
Statement  of  the  Case;  (2)  The  Objectives 
of  Education  for  Business;  (3)  Modern 
Complementary  Agencies  of  Education 
for  Business;  (4)  Possible  Improvement  of 
the  High-School  Business  Course  and  Co- 
ordination of  Agencies.  A  sound  philoso- 
phy of  education  underlies  this  work. 

A     Handbook     of     Child     Psychology. 

Edited  by  Carl  Murchison.     Worcester: 

Clark  Univ.  Press,  1931,  711  pp.,  $6.00. 

The  entire  field  of  child  psychology  is 
treated  in  a  single  volume  by  an  imposing 
group  of  experts  and  specialists  in  various 
parts  of  that  field.  It  is  written  for  those 
already  acquainted  with  psychology. 

Of  the  twenty-two  chapters  by  an  equal 
number  of  authorities,  no  more  than  a  few 
can  be  mentioned  here:  The  Methods  of 
Child  Psychology,  by  John  E.  Anderson; 
The  Developmental  Psychology  of  Twins, 
by  Arnold  Gesell;  Learning  in  Children,  by 
Joseph  Peterson;  Children's  Philosophies, 
by  Jean  Piggett;  The  Social  Behavior  of  the 


Child,    by   Charlotte   Buhler;   The   Gifted 
Child,  by  Lewis  Terman. 

Each  contribution  is  followed  by  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Student  Development.  By  J.  E.  Wal- 
ters. New  York:  Pitman,  1931,  195  pp., 
$1.75. 

This  book  is  a  student  manual  written 
around  its  sub-title,  "How  to  Make  the 
Most  of  College  Life."  Its  content  is  re- 
vealed by  typical  chapter  headings:  Suc- 
cess is  Attained  by  Complete  Personal 
Development;  Personality  Can  Be  De- 
veloped by  Constant  Effort;  Character  Is 
Built  by  the  Improvement  of  Moral  Habits; 
Making  Good  Involves  Becoming  Essential 
to  Employer. 

Getting  a  Job  and  Getting  Ahead.    By 
Albert  Fancher.     New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1931,  166  pp.,  $2.00. 
The   author  in  an  intimate  way  gives 
practical  and  common  sense  advice  to  young 
men  on  how  to  get  ahead  in  the  business 
world.     Suggestions  are   given  concerning 
such  specific  matters  as  getting  the  first 
job,    answering   advertisements,    being  in- 
terviewed,   making    friends    in     business, 
"office    politics,"    and    preparing    for    ad- 
vancement. 

The  book  is  intended  not  only  for  the 
young  man  about  to  enter  business,  but 
for  the  man  of  any  age  who  is  forced  to 
change  his  occupation, — for  victims  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  and  thus  is  particularly 
timely. 


New  Books 


labor  relations 

The  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States.  By  E.  E.  Cummins.  New  York: 
Van  Nostrand,  1931,  870  pp.,  $3.50. 

Unemployment  Benefits  and  Insurance. 
New  York:  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  1931,  $2.00. 

management  and  administration 

Applied  Personnel  Administration.  By 
J.  E.  Walters.  New  York:  Wiley,  1931, 
338  pp.,  $3.00. 


Bibliography  of  Management  Liter- 
ature. Compiled  by  Rose  Monica 
Berg.  New  York:  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  1931,  142  pp., 
$2.00. 

Industrial  Hygiene.  By  Carey  P.  Mc- 
Cord.  New  York:  Harper,  1931,  346 
pp.,  $5.00. 

Men  Working:  A  Story  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  By  Nor- 
man Beasley.  New  York:  Harper,  1931, 
315  pp.,  $3.00. 
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guidance 

The  Interests  of  Young  Men:  The  Dis- 
covery AND  Meaning  of  Interests  in 
Program  Building.  By  David  E.  Son- 
quist.    New     York:  Association     Press, 

1931,  187  pp.,  $2.50. 

psychology 

Clinical  Psychology:  Studies  in  Honor 
OF  LiGHTNER  WiTMER.  Edited  by  Rob- 
ert A.  Brotemarkle.  Philadelphia:  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1931,  430  pp., 
$3.50. 

Fundamentals  of  Social  Psychology. 
By  E.  S.  Bogardus.  Second  edition. 
New  York:  Century,  1931,  456  pp.,  $3.50. 

Psychology  at  Work.  Edited  by  Paul 
S.    Achilles.     New    York:  McGraw-Hill, 

1932,  273  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  Science  of  Discovery  and  Invention. 
By  Walling  Corwin  and  May  Johnson 
Corwin.  San  Francisco:  Harr  Wagner, 
1931,  $1.80. 

The  Wholesome  Personality:  A  Contri- 
bution TO  Mental  Hygiene.  By  Wil- 
liam Henry  Burnham.  New  York:  Ap- 
pleton,  1932,  728  pp.,  $3.50. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Contemporary  Sociology.  By  E.  S.  Bo- 
gardus. Los  Angeles:  Univ.  of  South- 
ern California  Press,  1931,  483  pp.,  $3.50. 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States, 
1914-1930.    New  York:  National  Indus- 


trial  Conference   Board,    1931,    180   pp., 
$3.00. 
Tragic   America.    By  Theodore   Dreiser. 
New    York:  Liveright,     1931,    435    pp., 
$2.00. 

economics 

Course  and  Phases  of  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Depression.  Report  presented 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; revised  edition.  Boston:  World 
Peace  Foundation,   1931,  355  pp.,  $3.00. 

Course  of  Factory  Employment  in  New 
York  State  from  1921  to  1930.  Albany: 
State  Department  of  Labor,  special  bul- 
letin No.  171,  1931,  177  pp. 

Economic  Stabilization  in  an  Unbal- 
anced WpRLD.  By  Alvin  H.  Hansen. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  1932,  393  pp., 
$3.00. 

Labor  and  Other  Economic  Essays.  By 
Henry  Rogers  Seager;  edited  by  Charles 
A  Gulick,  Jr.,;  introd.  by  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell.  New  York:  Harper,  1931,  453 
pp.,  $3.50. 

New  Roads  to  Prosperity.  By  Paul 
Myer  Mazur.  New  York:  Viking,  208 
pp.,  $2.00. 

Teacher  Demand  and  Supply.  Wash- 
ington: National  Education  Association, 
1931,  98  pp.,  $.25. 

The  Trained  Woman  and  the  Economic 
Crisis.  New  York:  American  Woman's 
Association,  1931,  $1.00. 
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Prepared  by  Linda  H.  Morley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 


EXCHANGES 

De  Vyver,  Frank  T.  City  agency — a  link 
in  the  employment  chain.  American 
Federaiionist,  Dec,  1931,  vol.  38,  p.  1476- 
1483. 

A  system  of  eflBcient  city  employment 
exchanges,  with  well  equipped  oflBces  and 
eflScient  workers,  should  be  established  as 
the  first  step  in  a  system  of  agencies  which 
would  eventually  be  national  in  scope. 

HOURS   OP  LABOR 

Hours  laws  for  women  in  New  York  state 
compared  with  those  of  other  states. 
IndiLstrial  Bulletin  (New  York),  Nov., 
1931,  vol.  11,  p.  39,  58. 

"In  comparison  with  the  hours  laws  for 
women  in  other  states  those  of  New  York 
approximate  the  best  standards  set  up  re- 
garding the  length  of  the  working  day  and 
week,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
New  York  state  has  failed  however  to  ex- 
tend her  hour  laws  to  include  protection 
for  clerical,  hotel,  and  beauty  parlor  work- 
ers." Ten  states,  including  New  York, 
limit  working  day  to  8  hours  and  with 
exception  of  Colorado  the  working  week 
to  48  hours. 

Kellogg,  W.  K.  (President,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Kellogg  Co.).  Six-hour  day — 
a  year's  operation;  an  interview.  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  2,  p.  373- 
375. 

Reviews  the  successful  shorter  day  plan 
which  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  em- 
ployees. After  18  hours  of  leisure  the 
workers  return  refreshed,  well  able  to 
work  their  6  hour  shift.  All  meal  periods 
have  been  eliminated  and  the  cafeteria 
"scrapped."  Outlines  also  the  bonus, 
pension,  co-operating  aid  society,  insur- 
ance, and  recreation  policies  of  the 
company. 


incentives 

HosFORD,  W.  F.  (Vice-President,  Western 
Electric  Co.).  Wage  incentive  applica- 
tions in  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants 
Bulletin,  July  1, 1931,  vol.  12,  p.  1759-1774. 
(Abstract  in  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
Dec,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  1736.) 

Outlines  principles  of  these  plans,  the 
basis  of  which  is  laid  in  a  labor  classifi- 
cation scheme,  grading  all  types  of  work 
and  deciding  by  means  of  job  analysis 
records  into  which  group  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  operations  falls.  The  forms 
of  incentive  compensation  are  operated 
on  the  principle  that  the  remuneration  is 
directly  proportional  to  group  or  individ- 
ual output.  New  employees  are  hired 
at  the  minimum  of  the  labor  grades  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

JOB  analysis 

TuLLis,  H.  H.  What  is  skill  worth?  Fac- 
tory and  Industrial  Management,  Nov., 
1931,  vol.  82,  p.  623-625. 

Shows  how  a  job  classification  survey 
was  made  by  the  American  Rolling  Mills 
Company.  At  the  same  time  a  cost  of 
living  survey  conducted  in  the  four  local- 
ities in  which  the  company  plants  are 
situated  showed  little  diflerence  in  the 
cost  of  major  items. 

LABOR   legislation 

Labor  legislation  of  1931.  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  Dec,  1931,  vol.  21,  p. 
410-472. 

Summarizes  labor  laws  enacted  by  71st 
Congress,  3rd  session,  and  laws  enacted 
by  44  states,  2  territories,  and  2  insular 
possessions  which  held  regular  and  special 
sessions.  The  following  classification  is 
used:  individual  and  collective  bargain- 
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ing,  minimum  wage,  hours,  employment, 
safety  and  health,  social  insurance  and 
administration;  and  the  abstracts  are 
arranged  by  state  under  each  subject. 
Part  II  lists  the  laws  by  states,  with 
chapter  and  page  references  to  session 
law,  using  the  same  classification  as  in 
Part  I  under  each  state. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Hall,  E.  K.  (Special  Lecturer,  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
Dartmouth  College).  Plea  for  the  man 
in  the  ranks.  Personnel,  Nov.,  1931, 
vol.  9,  p.  35-57. 

Solution  of  the  biggest  single  problem 
in  industry  could  be  worked  out  if  every 
man  and  woman  in  each  industry  would 
be  given  some  real  place  and  some  real 
part  in  that  industry.  The  four  "guide- 
posts"  which  have  been  used  with  success 
in  some  companies  are:  contact,  confer- 
ence, confidence,  and  co-operation.  These 
help  the  workers  to  know  each  other 
and  their  employers  and  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  management. 

Tead,  Ordway  (Editor  of  Business  Books, 
Harper  and  Brothers;  Lecturer  in  Person- 
nel Administration,  Columbia  University) . 
Human  nature  and  management.  En- 
gineering Extension  News,  Dec,  1931,  vol. 
12,  p.  4. 

Considers  five  points  which  have  been 
of  value  through  the  development  of 
personnel  work  in  the  last  few  years. 
Suggests  that  (1)  we  be  sure  that  the  ex- 
perience of  our  workers  brings  out  their 
cooperative  spirit  and  good  morale;  (2) 
we  bring  out  men's  best  motives  and  im- 
pulses; (3)  we  must  be  sure  they  under- 
stand their  specific  responsibilities  and 
duties;  (4)  we  must  be  sure  that  we,  as 
executives,  are  at  work  in  healthy,  happy 
frames  of  mind  and  body;  and  (5)  we  must 
develop  in  our  executive  associates  a 
loyalty  wider  than  one  merely  to  them- 
selves. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Retail    Credit    Company.    Tanning.     In- 
dustry Report,  Dec,  1931,  vol.  6,  p.  145- 
161. 
All  jobs  in  the  industry  are  classified 


according  to  department,  and  for  each 
job  the  duties  of  the  worker  are  outlined, 
as  well  as  the  chief  hazards  to  which  the 
worker  is  exposed.  The  health  hazards 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  described 
by  Dr.  C.  P.  McCord.  Although  the 
descriptions  of  the  jobs  are  brief,  enough 
information  is  given  throughout  the  ar- 
ticle to  make  it  valuable  for  placement 
workers,  or  those  interested  in  vocational 
guidance  work. 
Retail  Credit  Company.  Electric  light 
and  power  industry.  Industry  Report, 
Jan.,  1932,  vol.  7,  p.  1-10. 

All  jobs  are  described,  from  that  of  the 
ash  handler  to  the  plant  superintendent, 
and  the  hazards  associated  with  each  are 
listed.  "Conditions  in  individual  plants" 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  number  of  workers 
needed  for  the  different  jobs,  the  per- 
sonnel activities  in  the  selected  plants, 
and  range  of  wages  paid. 


Ching,  C.  S.  (Director  of  Industrial  and 
Public  Relations,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.).  Have  you  an  understanding  of 
management?  The  best  safety  man  in 
the  world  is  helpless  unless  he  is  able  to 
gain  the  interest  and  support  of  his 
management  and  have  the  management's 
attitude  reflected  all  the  way  down. 
National  Safety  News,  Jan.,  1932,  vol.  25, 
p.  36,  38,  78. 

Active  and  complete  co-operation  of 
the  employees,  who  take  pride  in  a  well 
managed  plant,  and  a  safety  man  who 
can  furnish  accurate  statistics  and  con- 
duct his  department  in  a  businesslike 
way,  are  essential  in  an  organization 
which  endeavors  to  overcome  industrial 
accidents. 

Howard,  R.  R.  (National  Safety  Council). 
Trends  in  state  safety  regulations.  Fac- 
tory and  Industrial  Management,  Dec, 
1931,  vol.  82,  p.  794-796. 

Many  examples  are  given  to  show  that 
a  new  interest  is  developing  in  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents.  The 
safety  programs  developed  by  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  show  decided 
progressive  tendencies.  A  chart  tabula- 
tion  of   state   workmen's   compensation 
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laws,   compiled  by  Herbert  Braasch,   is 
included. 

SALARIES 

Goldsmith,  Dorothy  B.  Salary  adminis- 
tration. Proceedings  of  the  National  Office 
Manage?nent  Association,  June,  1931,  p. 
65-75.  (Abstract  in  Management  Review, 
Dec,  1931,  vol.  20,  p.  368.) 

Considers  in  some  detail  the  processes 
involved  in  installing  salary  administra- 
tion scheme.  These  include  job  analyses, 
job  classification,  and  the  making  of 
specific  rates  for  each  grade  of  the  classi- 
fication, in  order  to  set  salary  schedules. 

STABILIZATION   OF   EMPLOYMENT 

Bergen,  H.  B.  (Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.). 
Newer  methods  of  employment  stabiliza- 
tion. Personnel,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  9,  p. 
57-61. 

The  four  principles  which  govern  the 
policies  of  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Com- 
pany in  guaranteeing  steady  work  at 
regular  pay  for  48  weeks  each  year  are: 
(1)  sound  plan  of  organization;  (2)  sys- 
tem of  budgetary  control  and  long-time 
planning;  (3)  research  program;  (4)  per- 
sonnel point  of  view. 

GiLBRETH,  L.  M.  What  does  security 
mean?  A  statement  of  the  problem  of 
security  of  employment.  Trained  Men, 
Winter,  1931,  vol.  11,  p.  99-101,  114. 

Believes  sense  of  security  can  be  de- 
veloped by  maintaining  right  attitudes, 
and  instead  of  withdrawing  from  a  life 
of  responsibilities,  to  try  to  understand 
the  problems  and  participate  in  the 
efforts  at  solution  and  to  adapt  oneself  to 
changes.  Her  own  belief  is  that  the  em- 
ployment problem  must  consider  not 
only  the  type  of  work,  hours  and  pay, 
but  also  the  type  of  leisure  and  the  other 
things  which  enter  into  a  twenty-four- 
hour  day. 

Makepeace,  Roger  S.  (Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Co.).  Stabilizing  factory  em- 
ployment. Harvard  Business  Review, 
Jan.,  1932,  vol.  10,  p.  241-256. 

In  order  to  develop  a  stabilization  plan 
in  an  individual  company  it  is  suggested 
that  a  comparison  be  made  between  the 
situation    in    that   company    with   other 


users  of  stabilization  plans,  to  formulate 
definite  policies  in  regard  to  manufacture, 
to  stock,  transfer  of  labor,  special  adver- 
tising, etc.,  and  combine  these  results 
into  a  specific  plan  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  company. 

TRAINING 

Kingsbury,  Forrest  A.  Psychologist's 
view  of  the  selection-training  problem. 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Office  Manage- 
ment Association,  June,  1931,  p.  40-46. 
(Abstract  in  Management  Review,  Dec, 
1931,  vol.  20,  p.  368.) 

Problem  of  office  manager  is  to  measure 
successfully  individual  differences  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  job, 
to  recognize  the  conditions,  internal  and 
external,  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
employee,  and  to  teach  all  workers,  old 
and  new,  the  duties  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 

EcKER,  Frederick  H.  (President,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.).  Is  unem- 
ployment insurable?  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Jan.,  1932, 
vol.  14,  p.  482-492. 

Believes  "unemployment  as  a  whole 
does  not  meet  all  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  an  insurable  risk,  though 
there  are  certain  types  of  unemployment 
to  which  insurance  may  possibly  be  adapt- 
ed." Commends  methods  used  by  Ro- 
chester firms  and  the  General  Electric 
Company  which  combine  unemployment 
reserves  and  relief.  Suggests  that  stabil- 
ization of  working  conditions  should 
precede  inauguration  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

Stewart,  Bryce  M.  (Director  of  Research, 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.). 
Some  phases  of  European  unemployment 
insurance  experience.  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Jan.,  1932, 
vol.  14,  p.  493-514. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  insured  are  under 
compulsory  systems;  the  occupational 
coverage  includes  practically  entire  wage 
earning  population;  and  practically  all 
present  governmental  systems  are  non- 
industrial.  All  countries  but  Russia 
require   emploj^ees   to   contribute;   most 
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of  the  recent  schemes  graduate  benefits  ac- 
cording to  wages  and  a  definite  percentage 
of  earnings'  benefit. 
Gray,  C.  W.  (United  States  Consulate, 
Berlin,  Germany).  Recent  changes  in 
the  unemployment-insiu-ance  system  of 
Germany.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dec, 
1931,  vol.  33,  p.  1331-1336. 

Some  of  the  changes  are:  extended  un- 
emplojmaent  benefits  will  be  paid  in  form 
of  loans;  the  establishment  of  the  auto- 
nomy of  Federal  Bureau  for  Employment 
and  Unemployment  Insurance;  seasonal 
workers  will  be  entitled  to  both  regular 
and  extended  benefits,  but  only  at  the 
rates  paid  to  those  receiving  extended 
relief;  the  age  rate  has  been  raised  from 
16  to  21  years;  reduction  of  the  benefit 
rates  from  6  to  14  per  cent;  increased 
waiting  period;  and  lowering  standards 
of  "suitability"  of  work. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE — BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Meriam,  R.  S.  (Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity). Unemployment;  its  literature 
and  its  problems.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  46,  p.  158-186. 
Considers  list  of  books,  all  dealing  dir- 
ectly and  primarily  with  imemployment 
palliatives  and  relief.  Mr.  Meriam  in- 
cludes both  American  and  foreign  ex- 
perience. In  the  second  part  he  selects 
a  few  topics  for  critical  discussion. 

UNITED   STATES — ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

Hard  times  in  the  United  States.     Current 
History,  Oct.,  1931,  vol.  35,  p.  11-24. 

Series  of  three  articles  on  past  and  pres- 
ent economic  conditions.  "Business  de- 
pressions since  the  civil  war,"  by  W.  J. 
Eteman,  describes  the  four  depression 
periods  since  1873.  "Objections  to  wage 
cutting,"  by  Leo  Wolman,  and  "Effect  of 
high  wages,"  by  T.  J.  Wertenbaker,  give 
modern  theories  on  wage  scales,  purchas- 
ing power,  "real  wages,"  etc. 


Frain,  H.  LaRue  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania). Wage  levels  between  firms.  Am- 
erican Economic  Review,  Dec,  1931,  vol. 
21,  p.  620-635. 

"Examination  of  data  discloses  that 
while  wage  levels  are  not  uniform  as 
between  firms,  there  is  definite  indication 
of  a  central  tendency.  Variation  does  not 
exceed  that  which  might  be  attributed 
to  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  work. 
There  was  also  a  pronounced  tendency  for 
firms  to  hold  approximately  to  the  same 
rank  in  one  year  as  in  another." 

RoRTY,  Malcolm  C.  (Consulting  Eco- 
nomist). Necessity  for  wage  reductions 
in  the  present  crisis.  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Jan.,  1932, 
vol.  14,  p.  551-560. 

Sees  no  necessity  for  reduction  in  real 
wages  but  agrees  with  advocated  princi- 
ples of  wage  adjustments  in  times  of 
drastic  decline  in  commodity  price  levels. 
Since  the  present  decline  in  living  ap- 
proximates 15  per  cent,  it  seems  that  a 
decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  nominal  wages 
would  seem  justifiable. 

workmen's  compensation 

DoAK,  W.  N.  (Secretary  of  Labor).  At- 
titude of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  to- 
wards workmen's  compensation.  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Nov.,  1931,  vol.  33,  p. 
1093-1097. 

Mr.  Doak  summarizes  the  objections 
to  the  proposed  Federal  Workmen's 
Compensation  law,  which  was  presented 
first  in  1913.  If  the  law  were  enacted,  it 
would  probably  set  aside  the  provisions 
of  the  employers'  liability  law,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  rail  carriers  to 
settle  thousands  of  personal  injury  claims 
out  of  court  and  on  a  liberal  basis.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  compensation  laws 
require  certain  technical  procedure,  which 
would  doubtless  make  more  complex  the 
steps  necessary  to  recover  damages. 
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